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LETTER   OF   TRANSMriTAL. 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 
DsPABTMBirr  OP  PuBLJO  Imstruotioii. 
LanHfig,  July  1,  1896. 
To  HU  ExceUeney,  John  T.  Rum, 

Oovemar  of  the  State  of  Michigan : 

Sib — In  compliance  with  the  proyisionB  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  here- 
with to  transmit  through  you  to  the  Legislature,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  together  with  the  accompanying 
documents  for  the  year  1896. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENKT    R.    PATTENGILL, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Inetrtudion. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT. 


It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  the  Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruo- 
tion  is  able  to  report  another  year  of  great  progress  and  improvement  in 
Michigan  sohools.  The  finanoial  stringency  and  the  continued  low  price 
of  agricultural  and  mining  products,  has  bad  a  tendency  in  some  localities 
to  curtail  the  amounts  appropriated  for  educational  purposes;  but  the 
loyal  manner  and  commendable  spirit  with  which  almost  all  of  our  com- 
munities have  maintained  the  schools,  is  a  just  cause  for  increased  pride 
in  our  State.  The, lack  of  remunerative  employment  and  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  our  new  and  very  effective  compulsory  school  law,  has 
caused  a  fine  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled.  The  teachers 
have  given  much  more  study  to  the  science  of  teaching.  Better  methods 
are  constantly  coming  into  use.  A  spirit  of  improvement  and  an  enthu- 
siastic love  for  the  work  is  more  apparent.  Ideals  are  placed  higher,  both 
by  teachers  and  patrons.  More  careful  academic  preparation  is  made  by 
candidates  for  teaching,  and  the  means  for  self-culture  and  improvement 
are  used  far  more  than  formerly.  Machine  methods  are  giving  place  to 
more  intelligent  and  progressive  ways. 

This  optimistic  view  does  not  come  from  a  mere  study  of  statistics  in  an 
o£Bce,  or  from  an  occasional  visit  to  a  few  favored  localities  or  to  special 
kinds  of  schools.  It  comes  rather  from  a  general  averaging  of  observa- 
tions extending  throughout  the  year,  in  nearly  every  part  of  our  great 
State.  Your  Superintendent  has  visited  country,  city,  and  village  schools 
by  the  hundreds.  He  has  met  with  thousands  of  teachers  in  more  than 
half  the  counties  of  the  State.  He  has  attended  institutes,  associations, 
fairs,  school  exhibits,  flag  raisings,  school  picnics,  rallies  and  the  like  by  \ 
the  score.  He  has  conversed  with  many  of  our  school  officers  on  the  ; 
educational  interests  of  their  districts.  In  short,  he  has  tried  to  ascer-  • 
tain  the  condition  and  trend  of  school  matters  by  personal  observation. 

RBGULAIUTY  OF  ATTENDANCE  IN  RURAL  SOHOOLS. 

The  more  careful  and  intelligent  supervision  of  the  rural  schools  by 
county  commissioners,  the  more  perfect  classification  and  grading  of  rural 
pupils,  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  teachers,  the  educational  revival 
brought  on  by  school  rallies,  district  associations,  school  exhibits, 
patrons  and  teachers'  associations,  have  improved  the  regularity  of 
attendance  in  our  rural  schools  to  a  surprising  degree.  The  eighth  grade 
diplomas  and  promotion  exercises  have  encouraged  pupils  to  persevere  in 
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their  work,  and  to  strive  for  more  regularity  in  attendance  and  more 
thorough,  aoourate  work.  Perhaps  the  improvement  of  farms  and  the 
snrplns  of  labor  may  acoonnt  for  some  of  the  increased  attendance  and 
greater  regularity ;  but  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  classification  and  pro- 
motion of  pupils  have  shown  both  child  and  parent  the  folly  of  detentioa 
from  school  for  trivial  reasons,  such  as  picking  up  chips,  making  soap 
or  sugar,  butchering,  and  visiting.  While  the  statistics  show  but  a  slight 
per  cent  of  gain,  it  means  much  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  days  of 
attendance;  better  still,  it  shows  that  the  tide  is  running  in  the  right 
direction. 

DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

Among  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  good  school  is  the  library,  and 
it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  district  libraries 
is  reported,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  last  year.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  books.  No  novice  should  have  a  voice  in 
so  important  a  matter.  Let  teachers  and  district  officers  feel  free  to  con- 
sult the  list  sent  out  by  the  department,  when  the  purchase  of  a  library 
is  contemplated.  The  books  chosen  should  be  those  which  are  especially 
helpful  to  pupils  in  their  school  work,  volumes  that  supplement  the 
history,  geography,  and  literature  lessons  being  first  obtained.  Let  the 
county  school  commissioner  keep  close  watch  over  the  matter,  and  do  all 
possible  to  prevent  the  squandering  of  library  money  for  a  worthless  or 
positively  injurious  set  of  books.  Commissioner  Winston  of  Clinton 
county  is  trying  an  experiment  of  circulating  the  district  libraries 
throughout  the  township;  that  is,  after  the  district  has  read  the  library, 
say  for  four  months,  it  is  exchanged  with  another  district  and  another 
set  of  books  secured.     The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 

Some  of  our  sister  states,  by  appropriating  |10  from  the  State  Treasury 
to  each  district  that  contributes  a  like  amount  for  a  library,  encourage 
and  greatly  stimulate  the  formation  of  libraries.  Is  it  hoping  too  much 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Michigan  shall  be  equally  liberal? 

DECORATION  OF  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

**  What  a  pleasure  one  feels  as  he  comes  to  a  school  ground  neatly  kept, 
well  shaded  with  trees  and  beautified  with  flowers!  Too  frequently  it  is 
true  that  the  bleakest,  barrenest,  most  desolate  spot  in  the  district  is  the 
one  where  the  girls  and  boys  are  being  educated. 

Of  late  years  Arbor  Day  has  been  made  the  occasion  to  clean  up  the 
ffrounds,  set  out  trees,  and  otherwise  ornament  school  premises.  This 
day  has  been  of  value  not  only  in  direct  results,  but  in  cultivating  a  care 
for  trees  and  a  taste  for  the  proper  ornamentation  of  grounds.  Prof. 
Taft  of  the  Agricultural  College  has  been  doing  some  excellent  missionary 
work  in  this  direction  by  a  free  distribution  of  flower  seeds  to  the  first 
ten  schools  of  each  county  whose  teacher  applied  for  the  seeds  and 
promised  to  plant  and  care  for  them.  Sei?eral  hundred  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity,  and  most  encouraging  reports  have  already  been 
received. 

Neat  and  pretty  surroundings,  however,  only  sive  promise  of  what  may 
be  found  in  the  bouse.  How  delightful  it  is  for  the  visitor  to  find  a 
school  room  with  clean  floor,   freshly  kalsomined    or  papered  walls,  a 
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polished  atove  and  pipe,  well  kept  apparatus,  well  used  library,  and  fine 
pictures  upon  the  walls,  among  them  pictures  of  Washington  or  Lincoln, 
Longfellow  or  Whittier.  A  tidy  and  artistically  decorated  room  is  an 
education  in  itself.  How  different  the  surroundings  of  such  an  one  from 
the  condition  of  one  visited  during  the  year  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  district 
whose  school  had  been  supported  for  two  years  past  on  the  funds  derived 
from  the  primary  money  and  mill  tax.  The  corner  lot  was  as  bare  of  trees 
or  shrubbery  as  a  cyclone  swept  hill-top.  The  little  old  school  house 
blinked  forth  from  its  decayed  old  clapboards  like  a  relic  from  No-Man's 
Land.  The  desks  were  of  the  old  fashioned  box  style,  and  carved  by  the 
jack  knife  manual  training  classes  of  forty  years.  The  rusty  old  stove 
tottered  to  its  fall  on  three  legs  and  a  broken  brick.     A  crooked  poker 

Eropped  up  the  stove  door;  and  the  rickety  stove  pipe,  as  guiltless  of 
lacking  as  it  was  guilty  of  smoking,  in  snake  fence  contortions  zigzagsed 
its  hazardous  way  to  the  chimney  hole  just  clearing  the  heads  of  the  bie 
boys.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  on  the  smoke  besmeared  and  dust  begrimea 
wall  were  the  shadowgraphs  of  every  lath,  studding,  joist,  post,  or  other 
timber  in  the  skeleton  of  the  old  hulk.  No  kalaomine  or  wall  paper,  no 
whitewash  or  water,  had  touched  that  wall  for  twenty  years.  Not  a  picture 
nor  curtain,  no  dictionary,  map,  globe,  chart,  or  library  was  on  hand  to 
aid  in  the  education  of  the  thirty  boys  and  girls  from  those  thriving  and 
beautiful  country  homes.  Would  that  this  condition  of  affairs  had  been 
due  to  the  poverty  of  the  district!  But  no  such  kindly  excuse  could  hold ; 
it  was  due  solely  to  thoughtless  indifference,  blighting  stinginess,  or 
supreme  selfishness,  perhaps  to  a  combination  of  these  causea.  A  ride  of 
two  miles  brought  to  view  the  school  house  of  a  sparsely  settled  and  much 
smaller  district.  Its  people  were  taxing  themselves  heavily  to  maintain 
a  good  school.  The  house  was  small  and  old  fashioned,  but  was  closely 
acquainted  with  paint.  The  yard  was  decorated  with  shade  trees,  the 
house  surmounted  by  a  floating  flag.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  was  low, 
but  it  and  the  walls  were  white  and  clean.  Curtains  shaded  the  windows, 
and  modern  seats  fitted  the  anatomy  of  happy  pupils.  Pictures  of  Lin- 
coln and  Longfellow  under  the  folds  of  small  flags,  lent  inspiration.  The 
stove,  pipe,  and  even  the  poker,  were  polished  to  a  turn.  Dictionary, 
maps,  and  library,  were  on  hand  ready  for  use.  Can  any  one  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  which  of  these  two  houses  preaented  the  better  conditions  for 
the  education  of  our  future .  citizens?  These  are  but  types.  Happily 
there  are  more  districts  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
narrow,  illiberal  kind.  That  there  is  even  one  of  the  first  kind  described, 
is  cause  for  renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  good  citizens  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  a  better  educational  sentiment. 

TOWNSHIP  AND   DISTRICT   RALLIES. 

In  every  instance  where  the  county  school  commissioner  has  organized 
local  teachers'  meetings  in  townships  or  districts,  the  result  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  Teachers  and  patrons  have  met  to  discuss  educa- 
tional matters  of  common  interest,  with  a  better  understanding  as  the 
result;  they  then  work  harmoniously  in  the  education  of  the  child. 
Some  districts  have  been  entirely  revolutionized.  Latent  school  interest 
has  been  aroused,  the  teacher  has  been  cheered,  the  pupils  have  felt  the 
enouuragement,  and  the  educational  dollars  have  been  made  more  effective. 
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COUNTY   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Every  well  conduoted  county  aasociatioD  is  a  source  of  power  to  tbe 
teaohiog  force.  By  meauB  of  these  organizations  during  the  year  many 
experienced  educators  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  teachers 
who,  thus  inspired  and  encouraged,  have  found  the  work  of  the  year  much 
more  pleasant  and  profitable.  Then,  too,  the  mutual  help  derived  from 
meetings  with  zealous  fellow  workers,  is  of  no  inconsiderable  worth  in 
up-building  the  profession  of  teaching. 

TEACHE.RS'   INSTITUTES. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  held  eighty  teachers'  institutes 
in  seventy-four  different  counties.  The  attendance  upon  these  institutes 
has  increased  very  greatly  within  the  past  few  years,  tbe  enrollment  for 
the  current  year  being  638  more  than  that  reported  for  any  previous  year. 

As  a  rule,  institute  workers  have  seemed  to  put  more  of  life  and  enthu- 
siasm into  the  work.  Practical,  helpful  suggestions  are  given,  true  ideals 
are  held  forth,  and  broader  and  better  insight  into  the  true  work  of  the 
teacher  is  given. 

The  inspiration  institutes  spoken  of  in  our  last  report,  have  grown  in 
popularity  and  seem  to  meet  the  demands  of  populous  districts  and  of 
counties  where  it  is  felt  that  academic  instruction  and  details  of  method 
are  not  so  much  needed  as  revival  of  spirit  and  grasp  of  principles.  By 
means  of  these  institutes  many  of  our  teachers  are  introduced  to  some  of 
the  greatest  educators  of  our  country,  and  a  great  stimulus  has  come  from 
their  magnetic  infiuence. 

CHILD   STUDY. 

Our  State  committee  on  child  study  work  has  prepared  a  very  helpful 
and  suggestive  manual,  which  is  published  in  this  report  and  has  also 
been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  for  teachers  and  those  especially  interested 
in  this  important  and  just  now  most  prominent  educational  topic.  The 
work  in  this  State  has  been  of  a  very  practical  and  helpful  kind.  The 
mothers'  meetings  have  aided  in  the  solution  of  many  very  knotty  prob- 
lems. Tbe  examination  of  the  temperament  and  tbe  physical  faculties  of 
Eupils,  has  resulted  in  helping  many  a  child  who  has  been  heretofore 
ampered  with  defective  sight  or  hearinpr,  all  unknown  to  pupil,  parent, 
or  teacher.  The  teacher  who  takes  up  the  study  has  a  greater  sympathy, 
a  kindlier  spirit,  and  even  more  intelligent  method  in  training  the  indi- 
vidual pupil.  Many  teachers  are  now  at  work  on  this  subject,  and  tbe 
study  of  psychology  has  changed  from  the  mechanical  conning  of  abstruse 
terms  to  tbe  interesting  study  of  the  mind,  as  found  in  a  laboratory  so 
filled  with  charming  specimens. 

COMPULSORY   SCHOOL   LAW. 

Probably  the  most  helpful  bit  of  school  legislation  for  some  years  past 
is  the  compulsory  school  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  '95.  Its  work- 
ings have  most  g)oriously  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  its  supporters,  and 
in  most  part  it  has  been  enforced  with  good  sense  and  sufficent  leniency. 
It  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  school  thousands  of  children  who 
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before  this  had  bid  defiance  to  law  and  were  growing  up  in  ignorance. 
In  nearly  every  city  and  village  it  may  now  be  said  that  no  child  d^re  be 
found  on  the  street  when  school  is  in  BesBion,  unless  he  has  an  excuse 
from  the  proper  authorities.     In  some  places  enforcement  of  the  law 
brought  in  so  many  pupils  that  a  halt  had  to  be  called  until  more  school 
room   could   be  provided.      To   be  sure  some  ignorant    obstinate,    or 
unpatriotic  citizen  may  have  been  somewhat  severely  handled;  but  in 
every  instance  the  law  has  been  sustained  and  one  example,  as  a  rule,  has 
been  all  that  was  necessary.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  law  upon  the  statute 
books  is  more  heartily  indorsed  by  good  citizens.    Nevertheless,  it  should 
be  said  here  that  some  few  cities  and  localities  have  so  far  manifested  a 
criminal  carelessness  in  utterly  neglecting  to  carry  out  the  plain  provi- 
sions of  the  act.     Such  communities  cannot  long  continue  in  this  course;  / 
.public  sentiment  is  too  strong  and  the  general  welfare  too  much  endan-{ 
gered  thereby  to  permit  an  open  and  flagrant  violation  of  a  law  so  just  and 
necessary.     It  has  been  thought  best  to  permit  this  violation  to  pass  ■ 
unnoticed,  until  the  law  was  tested  and  its  provisions  fully  known.     With  ' 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  however,  every  district,  whether 
rural  or  otherwise,  should  prepare  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Wyman,  the  efficient  truant  officer  of  Bay  Oity,  testifies  to  the 
excellent  work  of  the  law  in  decreasing  the  number  of  vagrants  and  in 
materially  lessening  the  number  of  young  girls  and  boys  who  roam  the 
streets  at  night,  thus  decreasing,  by  a  large  per  cent,  the  number  of 
arrests  made  necessary  among  this  class.  Supt.  Hathaway  of  Flint  is 
equally  sure  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  aided  very  greatly  in 
reducing  the  number  of  petty  crimes  among  the  hoodlums  of  that  city, 
as  ih6  following  letter  will  show : 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruetion^  Lantingy  Mich,: 

DfiAB  Sib: — I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  legitimate 
outfirrowth  of  our  attempt  to  enforce  the  new  truant  law  in  the  city  of  Flint.  * 

Certainly  the  past  winter  has  been  one  as  well  calculated  to  incite  boys  and  girls  to 
criminal  acts  as  any  we  have  experienced  for  several  years.  Notwithstanding;  this  fact 
the  business  men  of  the  oity  inform  me  that  there  has  never  been  a  winter  in  the  his- 
tory of  Flint  in  which  there  has  been  so  little  disturbance  of  the  peace  by  juveniles  as 
the  present.  A  recent  examination  of  the  statistics  in  the  office  of  the  county  agent  of 
corrections  and  charities  reveals  the  fact  that,  since  we  began  to  enforce  the  truant  law, 
October  1, 1895,  the  number  of  arrests  of  juvenile  disorderly  persons  is  50  per  cent  less 
than  the  average  number  of  arrests  of  the  same  class  of  persons  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  three  precedmg  years.  It  is  further  shown  by  the  same  records  that 
since  the  first  of  last  October  no  girl  has  been  sent  from  the  city  of  Flint  to  the  Girls' 
Industrial  School  at  Adrian.  During -the  same  time  but  one  boy  has  been  sent  to  the 
Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Lansing.  The  boy  thus  sent  was  convicted  on  the  charge  of 
truancy.  Since  the  first  of  last  October  no  boy  or  girl  in  Flint  has  been  fined  or 
imprisoned  for  being  a  juvenile  disorderly  person. 

In  my  opinion  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  truant  law,  together  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ungraded  school  separate  from  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city,  will 
largely  account  for  the  above  described  records. 

Yours  respectfully, 

F.  R.  Hathaway. 

Flint,  Mich,,  April  24,  1896, 

Testimony  like  this  might  be  multiplied,  but  enough  has  been  cited  to 
show  the  benefits  of  the  law.  It  would  be  well  if  that  portion  of  the 
statute  applicable  to  the  rural  schools  were  as  satisfactory  as  that  for  the 
oity  Bohools.     The  law  should  also  be  made  more  definite  in  its  classifioa- 
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tion  oonoerning  oities  that  mtiBt  support  a  truant  officer.  Villages  having 
no  organized  police  force  should  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
framed  for  cities. 

STATE  SPELLING  CONTEST. 

Probably  nothing  pertaining  to  schools  within  recent  ye^rs  has  created 
quite  so  much  interest,  at  least  in  rural  schools,  as  the  State  spelling 
contest.  At  least  twenty-five  counties  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter  with 
great  zest.  The  800  commonly  misspelled  words  have  been  studied  at 
school  and  at  home,  until  many  and  many  a  pupil  could  spell  every  word. 
Students  never  before  much  interested  in  school  have  become  so,  their 
interest  in  the  spelling  contest  having  grown  to  an  interest  in  all  school 
subjects.  The  township  contests  have  drawn  large  audiences  and  the. 
library  funds  have  in  many  cases  been  encouragingly  augmented  by  a 
small  admission  fee.  Herewith  is  given  the  list  of  successful  contestants 
in  each  county,  as  forwarded  to  the  department  by  commissioners. 


ConntiM. 


Van  Boren ... 

Berrien . 

Aleona 

leabella 

Branch 

Montcalm 

Baglnaw 

SmawaMee... 
LiTingston... 
Lake 

Otaego 

Jackacm 

Baton.. 

Monroe j... 

Ionia 

Ionia 

AUagan  ^ 

Maaon......  .. 

Montmorency 
EJiweenaw.... 

Arenac 

Antrim 


Name  of  Conteitant. 


Shirley  D.  Ward 

Looiae  Northam 

AUoe  M.  Chnrohili.. 

Mary  Trainor. 

Fred  Bremer .. 


Pearl  N.  Hanifin 

Anne  Johnaon 

Ray  W.  l>iokiD8on... 

(UaraB.  DaTia 

Eihei  Randall 


Lnln  Chapin 

William  Carr.. 
Zalla  finrlbnrt 
CeoUn  J.  Biay... 

May  Fowier 

MUdred  Fink... 


Mande  MoOmber. 
Blanche  Sheldon . 
F.  E.  Eokenfels  .. 
ToneyStbileky... 

Martha  Roe 

Lyda  Mills 


Poatoffiee  Addreea. 


Decatnr 

Baohanan 

Black  River. 


Blnmfieid 

Weat  Haven. 

Locke. 

Chaae 


Vanderbilt 


Dimondale... 


Orleana 

Lake  Odeaaa 


Monterey... 
SoottviUe ... 

Lewiaton 

Eagle  River 
Arenac 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
18 
U 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


The  ranking  given  above  was  gained  on  the  special  list  sent  out  from 
this  department,  so  that  Misses  Ward,  Northam,  and  Churchill  rank  as 
the  champion  spellers  of  the  State. 

Many  city  schools  took  up  the  test  with  most  excellent  results,  althoush 
they  did  not  enter  the  lists  for  either  county  or  State  contests.  The 
counties  of  the  State  not  yet  bound  by  the  ''spell, "  should  put  themselves 
under  its  influence.  Those  commissioners  who  have  tried  it  are  without 
exception  greatly  pleased  with  the  results. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

In  the  first  report  published  by  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  it  was  stated  that  the  growth  of  population  in  Michigan  and 
the  increase  in  means  of  education,  warranted  a  gradual,  but  pronounced 
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raifie  in  the  reqairements  of  teaohera.  Notice  was  given  that  the  quea- 
tiona  wonld  be  made  somewhat  more  difficult,  and  the  law  was  so  changed 
that  teachers  could  not  teach  for  life  on  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate 
granted  by  the  State.  In  accordance  witb  this  policy  questions  were  pre- 
pared. As  was  to  be  expected,  the  advance  met  with  bitter  opposition 
among  certain  classes  and  in  comparatively  few  localities.  When  was 
there  ever  a  reform  that  was  not  combatted  by  conservatives?  However, 
to  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Michigan  be  it  said  that,  as  soon  as  the  people 
understood  the  new  movement  and  saw  it  stripped  of  the  misconstruction 
and  falsehoods  with  which  it  had  been  clothed  by  designing  politicians 
and  unprogressive  incompetents,  they  sustained  the  advanced  position 
taken  by  the  department.  The  results  of  three  years  of  this  policy  are 
such  as  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  it  was  a  move  in  the  riffbt 
direction.  The  rural  schools  especially  have  received  the  benefit  of  a 
better  prepared,  more  mature,  and  more  broadly  educated  class  of  teachers. 
Not  that  new  ones  have  in  every  case  come  in,  but  old  ones  have  been 
stimulated  to  prepare  themselves  better.  Nearly  as  many  second  grade 
certificates  have  been  granted  during  the  past  year  as  in  any  two  preced- 
ing years  since  the  present  system  of  county  examinations  was  adopted. 
The  increase  over  last  year  is  630,  or  53+  per  cent.  Another  pleasing 
fact  comes  from  the  statistics  of  examination.  The  number  of  special 
certificates  granted  has  been  reduced  from  1078  in  1892  to  804  in  1895. 
The  decrease  in  the  past  year  has  been  366,  or  about  31  per  cent.  In  all 
the  older  and  well  settled  counties  of  the  State  there  is  no  need  of  a 
special  certificate.  It  is  of  no  credit  either  to  the  board  that  grants  it,  or 
the  person  who  holds  it. 

EXAMINATIONS   FOR   CITY  TEACHERS. 

■ 

Most  cities  and  villages  have  complied  with  the  Ihw  requiring  certain 
examination  of  city  teachers  or  of  applicants  for  positions  in  city  schools. 
Few  indeed  fail  to  see  the  justice  and  necessity  of  such  a  law.  The  cities 
as  well  as  the  country  draw  public  money  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
schools;  it  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  the  State  should  have  some 
authority  in  determining  to  whom  this  fund  should  be  paid.  It  is  possi- 
ble, in  a  system  of  city  schools,  that  teachers  may  be  selected  for  many 
other  reasons  besides  competency.  To  protect  pupils,  there  must  be  a 
strict  regulation  concerning  the  qualification  of  teachers.  It  is  also  of 
great  benefit  to  the  teaching  corps  that  such  a  law  be  carried  out.  The 
worthy  teacher  is  protected  bv  it;  no  law  should  be  made  to  protect 
unworthy  ones.  Sympathy,  politics,  sect,  **pull,"  should  play  no  part 
ip  the  choice  of  teacher.  It  is  not  understood  that  the  teacher  need  be 
examined  year  after  year  in  the  same  studies,  but  every  teacher  should 
forever  be  a  student. 

TEAOHING  AS  A   PROFESSION. 

A  new  table  appears  in  this  report,  showing  the  years  of  service  of 
teachers  in  city  and  village  schools,  also  the  academic  and  professional 
training  of  teachers  now  employed  in  such  schools.  The  table  is  an 
intereeting  one,  though  not  imrticularly  flattering  to  us.  How  few  com- 
paratively have  received  normal  or  college  training !  In  some  instances  a 
traly  fine  showing  is  made,  and  a  goodly  share  of  the  teachers  have 
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reoeived  a  proper  training  for  their  work.  Has  not  the  time  oome  when 
boards  of  education  in  oitiea  and  villages  may  demand  of  all  applioantB 
either  experience  in  teaching,  or  professional  training  in  normal  school 
or  training  class? 

THE  CENTRAL  MIGHIOAK  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  last  legislature  did  not  make  an  appropria- 
tion with  which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  new  normal  school  at  Mt. 
Pleasant.  The  people  of  that  enterprising  city  have  given  most  liberally 
of  their  fands  to  maintain  the  school  there  during  the  year.  Prof.  Bel- 
lows and  his  assistants  have  labored  zealously  and  t][uite  successfully  to 
start  the  new  institution  on  right  lines  and  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
future  growth.  When  one  considers  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
start  was  made,  the  attendance  has  been  encouraging.  It  is  hopefully 
expected  that  the  next  legislature  will,  early  in  the  session,  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  equipment  and  support  of  the  school. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  famous  and  justly  popular  school  has  carried  on  its  work  with 
vigor  and  success.  It  has  maintained  its  number,  in  spite  of  the  depres- 
sion in  business,  and  a  gratifying  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  prep- 
aration of  the  students  who  enter  is  better  than  ever  before.  Members 
of  graduating  classes  readily  secure  positions;  and  this,  too,  is  a  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times. 

THE   MICHIGAN   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

The  management  of  this  institution  has  been  quite  severely  criticized 
during  the  year,  and  certain  changes  in  its  courses  of  study  and  in  its 
administration  have  been  suggested.  Believing  that  the  real  merits  of 
the  school  and  the  real  defects  in  its  management  were  not  fully  known 
nor  impartially  considered,  a  board  of  visitors  was  appointed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to  make  a  careful  and  candid  investiga- 
tion and  report  the  result  to  the  department.  The  committee's  report  is 
given  in  full  on  pa^es  398-400  of  this  report,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  very 
careful  consideration  by  the  public  as  well  as  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
With  the  excellent  equipment  which  the  college  possesses,  its  able  and 
devoted  instructors,  its  various  coqrses  of  study  and  remarkably  low  cost 
of  tuition  and  living,  this  school  should  enroll  at  least  1,000  students. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF   MICHIGAN. 

No  one  thing  has  rendered  Michigan  more  famous  than  has  the  excel- 
lent standing  of  her  great  University.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  our 
educational  system,  and  its  influence  upon  that  system  has  been  most 
beneficial  and  far-reaching.  The  boy  or  girl  may  start  on  an  educational 
career  in  the  log  school  house  and,  without  a  jog  in  that  career,  graduate 
with  honors  from  the  University.  Tba  number  of  students  now  in  attend- 
ance is  larger  than  ever  before  and  verv  nearly  reaches  the  3,000  mark. 
Mere  growth  in  numbers,  however,  would  give  little  ground  for  oonffratu- 
lation;  but  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  thoroughness  of  work  and 
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additional  reqaiiemeDta  have  aooompaoied  this  srowth,  the  State  has 
reaaonable  ^rotiDds  for  a  feeling  of  pride  and  Batisfaotion.  One  thought 
ehonld  dominate  the  teaohers  of  the  University  as  well  as  those  of  every 
grade  of  sohool,  viz.,  the  prime  purpose  of  the  eohool  is  character  build- 
ing. The  products  of  the  sohool  should  be  model  citizens,  honest,  intel- 
ligent, unselfish,  patriotic,  sound  in  body,  strong  in  thought,  noble  in 
ideals.  Teaohers  who  do  not  by  precept  and  example  teach  these  things, 
have  no  place  in  the  faculty  of  any  sohool. 

READING  GIBOLES. 

Our  State  Teachers'  Reading  Oircle  continues  to  be  a  most  helpful  and 
popular  ally  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  new  books  selected  for  the 
coming  year  are  King's  ^'School  Interests  and  Duties, "  and  Skinner's 
''Reading  in  Folk  Lore"  or  Watkins'  ''American  Literature  and  Select 
American  Glassies."  For  full  particulars  concerning  the  work,  address 
the  secretary,  Commissioner  0.  E.  Palmerlee  of  Lapeer. 

The  Pupils  Reading  Oircle  has  also  aided  very  materially  in  placing 
many  excellent  books  before  our  youth ;  and  by  cooperation  and  organiza- 
tion, it  cultivates  a  reading  habit.  The  books  selected  for  the  coming 
year  are  as  follows : 

2nd  Grade — Lane's  Stories  for  Ohildren,  Johonnot's  Friends  in  Feathers 

and  Fur. 
3rd  Grade — Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  Johonnot's  Grandfather 

Stories. 
4th  Grade — Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans, 

McGuffey's  Familiar  Animals  and  their  Wild  Kindred. 
6th  Grade — Eggleston's  True  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure, 

Johonnot's  Ourious  Fliers,  Oreepers,  and  Swimmers. 
6th  Grade — Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories,  Scribner's  Geographical  Reader. 
7th  Grade — Herrick's  Plant  Life  (Ourious  Forms),  Johonnot's  Stories  of 

Other  Lands. 
8th  Grade — Johonnot's  Ten  Great  Events  in  History,  Dickens'  Child's 

History  of  England. 

Pupils  are  especially  delighted  with  Eggleston's  "Stories  of  Great 
Americans  for  Little  Americans,"  and  in  the  reading  of  such  books  true 
patriotism  is  inculcated.  By  leading  pupils  to  join  this  circle  and  wear 
its  beautiful  and  patriotic  button  badge,  much  more  of  interest  in  reading 
is  aroused.  As  the  additionaF  expense  is  nothing,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  nearly  all  the  pupils  of  at  least  the  intermediate  and  higher 
grades  should  not  enroll.  For  definite  particulars  and  circulars  of  infor- 
mation address  the  State  secretary,  Supt.  J.  W.  Simmons  of  Owosso, 
Mich. 

DENOMINATIONAL  00LLEGE8   AND   PBE8IDENTS. 

Of  no  mean  value  in  the  educational  forces  of  Michigan  are  its  excel- 
lent denominational  schools  with  their  earnest  and  able  faculties.  The 
fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  State  have  close  at  hand  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  generous  and  liberal  education,  is  of  the  most  striking 
advantase.  Headed  by  our  University,  the  institutions  for  higher  learn- 
ing in  Michigan  are  certainly  of  a  character  to  challenge  admiration.  In 
order  to  call  attention  to  these  schools  more  definitely  and  also  to  pre- 
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Berve  their  history,  Bketohes  of  the  colleges  and  their  present  presidents 
are  giveq  in  this  volume. 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES. 

"Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encourased." 
Thus  says  the  great  Ordinanoe  of  1787.  One  of  these  means  and  by  no 
means  the  least,  is  the  public  library.  Through  private  munificence  in 
some  places,  public  appropriations  in  others,  and  a  combination  of  these 
factors  in  still  others,  there  are  a  very  considerable  number  of  free  public 
libraries  in  Michigan.  A  very  able  society  exists  in  the  State  amouff 
librarians  and  those  more  immediately  interested  in  the  administration  of 
library  affairs.  As  a  significant  part  of  a  State's  educational  system,  it 
seemed  to  the  State  Superintendent  that  a  portion  of  this  report  should 
be  given  to  a  sketch  of  these  libraries,  that  there  should  be  something  of 
a  history  of  these  institutions  recorded  amone  the  other  educational 
factors.  Perhaps  -the  attention  thus  called  to  the  libraries,  may  lead  to 
the  founding  of  others  and  the  enlargement  and  possibly  greater  use  of 
those  already  in  existence. 

HIGH   SCHOOL   COUBSBS. 

The  relationship  that  has  grown  up  between  our  high  schools  and  the 
University  and  colleges,  has  unquestionably  been  of  great  advantage  to 
the  former  in  elevating  their  standards  and  unifying  their  work.  Nothing 
should  be  done  to  destroy  this  relationship.  There  is  danger,  however, 
that  in  attempting  to  do  all  the  work  required  for  recognition  by  the 
University,  some  of  our  schools  may  attempt  too  much  and  permit  some 
superficial  work  in  the  fundamentals  to  pass  unchallenged. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  reference  is  made  to  a  revival  in  the  study 
of  United  States  history.  The  completion  of  this  study  in  the  eighth 
grade  is  exceedingly  unfortunate;  it  should  have  a  place  in  every  high 
school  course.  The  eighth  grade  pupil  cannot  possibly  possess  maturity 
of  judgment  sufficient  to  pursue  the  study  as  it  should  be  by  a  person 
who  is  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Republic.  A  review  of  other  branches  of 
earlier  years  would  also  save  humiliation  of  high  school  graduates  at 
teachers'  examinations,  and  fit  such  graduates  better  to  teach  the  topics 
of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography. 

FREE   TEXT   BqpKS. 

There  are  now  in  this  State  upwards  of  400  districts  that  have  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  been  working  under  the  free  text  book  plan. 
Among  these  are  the  cities  of  Benton  Harbor,  Bessemer,  Bay  Oity, 
Detroit,  Grand  Haven,  Hastings,  Marine  Oity,  Muskegon,  Saginaw,  E. 
S.,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  The  unanimous  testimony  from  these  districts  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  this  system.  A  general  adoption  of  the  plan  by  the 
State  would  secure  all  the  benefits  of  State  uniformity  with  none  of  its 
disadvantages.  The  subject  is  a  proper  one  for  careful  consideration  by 
the  legislature  at  its  next  session. 

TOWNSHIP  UNIT  SYSTEM. 

Among  the  many  educational  factors  that  have  been  much  discussed 
and  considered  by  many  of  our  States,  the  township  unit  school  district 
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baa  perhaps  oooupied  as  large  a  share  as  any.  The  present  Superintend- 
ent of  PnbUo  Instrootion' believes  the  plan  a  practicable  and  belpfnl  one; 
he  has,  however,  never  considered  it  the  only  ednoational  factor,  nor  in 
fact  the  chiefest  one.  Becognizing  that  a  majority  of  the  rural  oommnni- 
ties  of  the  State  oppose  the  plan,  and  realizing  that  such  reform,  if  it 
come  at  all,  mnst  come  slowly  through  an  education  of  the  people,  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  Superintendent  has  been  exerted  almost  wholly 
upon  other  reforms,  those  which  appeared  to  be  attainable  and  most 
beneficial.  In  the  mean  time  the  department  has  beffun  a  series  of 
investigations  and  comparisons  between  our  system  and  the  systems  of 
other  States  working  under  the  township  district,  and  the  result  of  this 
careful  and  impartial  investigation  will  be  given  fully  in  the  next  volume 
sent  out  by  this  department. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  apparatus  as  essential  to  the  proper  and 
economical  conduct  of  a  school  as  of  a  farm  or  shop.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  present  administration  of  this  office,  a  large  number  of  coun- 
cils with  sqhool  officers  and  patrons  was  held  in  all  portions  of  the  State; 
and  among  the  questions  discussed  at  each  of  these  kneetines  was  the 
question  as  to  what  constituted  necessary  school  apparatus.  The  average 
of  opinions  given  at  these  councils  was  taken,  and  the  result  expressed  in 
a  bill  which  was  made  a  law  by  the  legislature  of  '95.  This  law  provided 
for  the  purchase  by  the  director  of  some  of  the  needed  appliances  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  school.  The  amount  asked  for  was  very  reasonable, 
and  in  most  cases  the  result  has  been  very  satisfectory.  An  occasional 
school  officer  enters  complaint,  because  the  law  compelled  the  district  to 
make  the  purchase.  However,  such  officers  should  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  the  district  had  before  been  so  derelict  in  its  plain  duty 
as  to  fail  in  providing  the  dictionary,  maps,  etc.,  for  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  the  school. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  inspiiing  sigbta  to  a  true  citizen  is  the 
fiag  flying  over  the  school  house.  Many  travelers  through  Michigan  have 
mentioned  the  appropriateness  and  beauty  of  the  flag  floating  over  the 
groups  of  happy  children.  The  dedicating  of  flags  and  raising  of  flag- 
staffs,  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  many  patriotic  celebrations. 
School  children  have  more  than  ever  been  taugnt  the  lessons  of  the  flag 
and  the  meaning  it  has  for  the  youth  of  America.  We  are  yet  far  from 
the  goal  in  this  particular.  Intelligent  citizenship  should  be  taught  in 
every  school  from  kindergarten  up  through  the  University.  A  pure  love 
of  country  and  a  desire  to  live  for  it,  if  need  be  to  die  for  it,  should  be 
inculcated  with  nearly  every  lesson  of  history,  geography,  civil  govern  - 
ment,  and  reading.  No  pupil  should  go  from  the  school  who  cannot 
repeat  the  words  of  ^'America,"  with  a  full  comprehension  of  every  sen- 
tence. Our  country  has  need  of  patriotic  citizens  as  much  as  it  ever  did, 
citizens  patriotic  enough  to  give  a  portion  of  their  time  toward  solving 
unselfishly  some  of  the  knotty  proolems  requiring  aolution.  Let  the 
child  be  taught  to  place  right  and  duty  foremost.  Let  profit  and  policy 
give  place  to  honor  and  principal.  The  most  practical  good  our  schools 
can  do  for  our  land,  is  to  give  it  truly  patriotic  citizens. 

HENRY  R.    PATTENGILL. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instrticiiom 
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TABLE  I. 


OomparcUive  summary  of  statiatics  for  the  years  1894  and  1895. 


Itema. 

18M. 

1896. 

Incriaase. 

Decrease. 

DUtricU  atid  achooU. 

Number  of  townships  And  independent  districts 
reporting .,  .                         ,  ,..              .... 

1,277 

1,283 

6 

Number  of  graded  school  districts — 

597 
6,555 

623 
6,586 

26 

Number  of  ungraded  school  districts 

19 

Total 

7,152 

7,159 

7 

Number  of  township  unit  districts 

76 

89 

18 

School  census  of  graded  school  districts... 

392,864 
308,370 

397,689 
302,139 

4,825 

School  oentus  of  ungraded  school  districts^ 

1,231 

Total 

696,234 

699,828 

3,594 

Enrollment  in  graded  mrhools , 

258,779 
210,200 

264,628 
212,068 

5,847 

1,858 

Enrollment  in  ungraded  schools... . . 

TotaL. 

468,979 

476,684 

7,706 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  graded  schools 

65.8 
69.2 

66.5 
70.2 

.7 
1. 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  ungraded  schools. . . 

Percentage  for  the  State 

67.3 

68.1 

.8 

Number  of  districts  reporting  having  maintained 
school 

7,009 

7,078 

9 

Average  duration  in  months  of  graded  schools... 

9.36 
7.73 

9.37 
7.77 

.01 
.04 

Average  duration  in  months  of  ungraded  schools. 

Average  for  the  State  ^^^          .  ^    x 

7.86 

7.91 

.O'l 
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TABLE  I.— CJowTiNUED. 


Items. 


Number  of  priyate  and  select  eohools  reported... 

Hamber  of  male  teachers  in  such  schools 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  snch  schools 

Estimated  number  of  pnpils  attending  such 
schools^ 


TeocAers  and  their  employments. 

Number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  graded 
schools. 

Number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  ungraded 
schools 


Total 


Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  graded 
schools.. 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  ungraded 
schools. 


ToUL. 


Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  graded 
schools.- 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  ungraded 
schools.. 


TotaL. 


Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  graded 
schools.. '.. 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  ungraded 
schools.. 


ToUL.. 


Ayerage  number  of  months  taught  by  males  in 
graded  schools 

'Ayerage  number  of  months  taught  by  males  in 
ungraded  schools. 


General  ayerage. 


Average  number  of  months  taught  by  females  in 
graded  schooLt 

Ayerage  number  of  months  taught  by  females  in 
ungraded  schools 


General  ayerago. 


Total  wages  of  male  toachens  in.graded  ^hool.s..j 
Total  wages  of  male  teachers  in  ungraded  bchooln, 


ToUL. 


1894. 


875 
343 
700 

44,842 


5,282 
6,563 


11,825 


798 
2,681 


3,479 


4,654 
8,057 


12,711 


5,452 
10,788 


16,190 


9.17 
5.16 


6.08 


9.42 
,    4.74 


6.45 


$579,343  38 
436,406  87 


1895. 


378 
389 

756 

43,636 


5,532 
6,549 


12,081 


847 
2,787 


3,634 


4,866 
7,513 


12,379 


5,713 
10,300 


16,013 


9.11 
5.33 


6.21 


9.27 
5.0» 


6.73 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


8 


J» 


270 


256 


49 
106 


155 


212 


261 


.17 


.13 


.34 


.28 


1,206 


14 


514 


332 


4:» 


177 


.06 


.r. 


$589,081  ST)       $9,688  47 
458,124  28       16,718  :» 


$26,406  86 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1894. 

1895. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Total  wages  of  female  teaehera  in  graded  schooUi 

$1,896,672  37 
982,842  57 

$1,963,700  80 
942,743  22 

$87,028  48 

Total  wages  of  female   teachers  in  ungraded 
schools,. 

$40,099  35 

Total 

$2,879,514  94 

$2,926,444  02 

$46,929  06 

Aggregate  wages  of  all  teachers  in  graded  schools 

$2,476,015  75 
1,419,248  44 

$2,572,782  65 
1,396,867  48 

$96,716  90 

Aggregate  wages  of  all  teachers  in  ungraded 
schools^ 

$23,380  96 

Total 

$3,895,264  19 

$3,968,600  18 

$73,885  94 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male   teachers  in 
graded  schools 

$79  12 
81  58 

$76  82 

dSso 

$2  80 

Ayerage  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in  un- 
graded schools^ 

1  08 

schools 

$48  00 

$46  17 

$1  83 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in 
graded  schools^ 

$43  24 
25  71 

$43  91 
24  67 

$0  67 

ungraded  schools. _ _. 

$1  04 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in  all 
schools.. 

$35  06 

$35  09 

$0  01 

Examination  and  certis^cation  of  teachers. 
Number  of  public  examinations  held. 

417 

15,842 

396 
16,626 

21 

Nnmber  of  applicants  for  regular  certificates 

784 

Number  of  first  grade  certificates  granted 

155 

551 
8,799 

125 
1,181 
8,561 

80 

Number  of  second  grade  certificates  granted 

630 

Number  of  third  grade  certificates  granted 

238 

Whole  number  of  regular  certificates  granted 

9,505 

9.867 

362 

Number  of  applicants  for  special  certificates 

1,483 
1,170 

498 
11,677 

2,261 
1.337 

4.272 
5,333 

1,178 
804 

587 
11,914 

2,357 

1,201 

5,305 
5,786 

306 

Number  of  special  ct^rtifioates  panted 

366 

Number  of  teachers  who  held  State  or  Normal 
School  certificates 

89 
237 

96 

Whole  number  of  legally  qualified  teachers 

Number  licensed  without  previous  ezi>erience  in 
teaching 

Niimber  of  applicauts  who  had  attended  State 
Normal  School  _.. 

136 

Number  of  applicants  who  had  attended  insti- 
tutes durin»r  the  year 

Number  making  teaching  a  i>ermanent  profession 

1,033 
453 

School  property. 
Number  of  frame  school  houses 

• 

5,987 

1,361 

74 

347 

6,025 

1,397 

74 

339 

38 
36 

Number  of  ^^tone  pchool  houses 

Number  of  log  school  houses 

8 

ToUl 

7,769 

7,835 

66 
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TABLB  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1894. 

1895. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Whole  number  of  sittings  in  school  houses 

584,837 

594,904 

10,067 

Estimated  valne  of  property  in  flmtded  school 
districts 

$12,104,161  00 
4,480,238  00 

• 
$12,506,423  00 
4,260,450  00 

1402,262  00 

Estimated  value  of  property  in  ungraded  school 
districts 

$219,779  00 

Total 

$16,584,899  00 

$16,766,882  00 

$182,483  00 

Number  of  districts  reporting  dictionaries  in 
schools. 

5,478 
8,166 
4,246 

5,712 
3,4»6 
4,287 

234 

320 

41 

Number  of  districts  reporting  globes  in  schools. . 

Number  of  districts  reporting  maps  in  schools... 

FinaneitU, 
Amount  of  one  mill  tax  received.  .. 

$631,835  74 

1,014,388  86 

72,518  67 

8,099,679  12 

774,530  91 

$680,62186 

882,061  20 

75,800  41 

3,831,252  60 

453,104  09 

$1,213  88 

Amount  of  primary  school  interest  fund  reoeiyed 
Amount  raeeived  from  non-resident  tuition. . 

'"8^846"74' 
181,578  57 

182,302  66 

Amount  raeelTed  from  district  taxes 

^.^.^-'''''iLmount  raeeived  from  all  other  sources 

321,426  82 

Total  net  receipts... . 

$6,192,979  80 

424,975  47 

1,867,179  00 

$6,872,950  26 

480,794  42 

1,550,881  00 

• 

202,712  00 

$820,080  05 

Balance  on  hand  from  preceding  year.. .  _ 

Total  resources  including  amount  on  hand 
from  preceding  year.. ^.^  ...        ,...       .... 

$7,975,188  86 

$7,918,686  76 

$61,486  10 

Aqfount  paid  male  teacheni...       ^  

$1,014,502  82 

2,874,579  76 

736,508  00 

118,728  97 

1,368,779  97 

$1,040,746  07 

2,922,336  99 

976,440  48- 

128,884  11 

1,866,146  40 

k 

$26,248  25 
47,756  23 

240,987  40 

9,610  14 

11,386  43 

Amount  paid  female  teachers 

.  Amount  paid  for  building  and  repairs^      

Amount  paid  f6r  interest  on  loans..... .^. 

Amount  iwid  for  all  other  purposes 

Total  net  expenditurea. 

$6,002,060  61 

821,477  60 

1,561,566  65 

$6,428,008  06 

— «18,810  55 

1,106,822  15 

$835,918  45 

Amount  paid  on  bonded  {ndsbtednees 

$8,667  06 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 

894,744  50 

Total  expenditures  including  balance  on  hand 

$7,975,138  86 

$7,918,686  76 

$61,486  10 

• 

Total  expenditures  in  graded  school  districts 

Total  expenditurss  in  ungraded  school  districts.. 

$4,160,197  51 
1,981,802  10 

$4,587,244  34 
1,840,758  72 

$427,046  £3 

"mIm'K 

Total  net  expenditures 

$6,002,060  61 

$6,428,003  06 

$336,913  45 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  of  districts 

$2,065,994  68 
188,781  68 

$2,000,540  28 
280,879  62 

$42,097  94 

$56,454  40 

Total  floating  indebtedness  of  districts 

Total  indebtedness..... 

$2,254,776  86 

$2,240,419  90 

$14,856  46 

Total  indebtedness  in  graded  school  districts.... 

$2,018,274  26 
236,502  10 

$2,004,968  89 
285,431  51 

$13,285  87 

Total  indebtednen  in  ungraded  school  districts.. 

1,070  59 

Total  indebtedness. 

$2,254,776  86 

$2,240,419  90 

$14,856  46 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1894. 

1»96. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Total  amonnt  due  the  districts 

$240,826  43 

$290,684  44 

$49,858  01 

School  librariet. 
Number  of  townships  reporting  libraries 

436 
1,248 

0 

484 

1.753 

48 
506 

Number  of  districts' reporting  libraries 

Total  number  of  libraries _ 

1,634 

2,237 

553 

Number  of  volumes  in  township  libraries 

167,801 
481,202 

160,140 
528,302 

7,661 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 

47,100 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  all  libraries. 

649,003 

688,442 

89,439 

Amount  of  taxes  voted  for  township  libraries 

$3,739  70 
11.497  66 

$3,916  23 

9.842  74 

$176  53 

Amount  received  from  county  treasurers   for 
township  libraries _ 

$1,654  92 

Number  of  townships  diverting  money  to  general 
school  purpoaest 

555 

210 

• 

351 
376 

204 

Number  of  townships  forfeiting  library  moneys.. 

166 

Amount  paid  for  support  of  township  libraries... 
Amount  paid  for  support  of  district  libraries 

$18,355  85 
111,007  45 

$16,027  04 
94,531  56 

$2,328  81 

16,475  89 

Teachers*  inttitutea. 
Number  of  State  institutes  held 

76 

79 

3 

k 

Number  of  men  enrolled  at  such  institutes. 

2,021 
7,060 

2,291 
7,418 

270 
368 

Number  of  women  enrolled  at  such  Institutes 

Total  enrollment 

9,071 

9,709 

638 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer  for  such 
institutes. _. 

$1,796  65 
11,243-90 

$1,810  36 
10,762  16 

$13  71 

Amount  received  from  county  treasurers  for  such 
jnatitntAa               _ 

$481  74 

Total  amount  expended..      ..  . ........ 

$13,040  55 

$12,572  52 

$468  03 

Mitcellaneoua. 

Number  of  counties  reporting  county  teachers' 
associations      .       ... .— .. 

64 

65 

1 

Amount  per  diem  received  by  examiners 

Amnnnf  ns.iH  tnnmTniRHioniirs  of  ar.hooLi.        _    _  _ 

$13,407  04 
69,255  00 

$14,680  54 
69.245  00 

$1,273  50 

$10  00 

Total  compensation 

$82,662  04 

$83,925  M 

$1,263  50 
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TABL'S  I.— CONCJLUDED. 


Items. 

1894. 

1894. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Amoant  allowed  by  sapenrisors  for  expenses  of 
eoanty  boards..^. 

$6,025  82 

14,555  55 
32,549  82 

$7,349  93 

15,572  37 
21,298  12 

$1,324  31 
1,016  82 

Amonnt  paid  and  dne  townshiif  inspectors  for 
services » 

Amonnt  paid  chairmen  of  board  of  inspectors 

$11,251  50 

Total  amonnt  of  primary  school  interest  fund 
apportioned __-.. — 

$1,021,001  47 

$1,000,312  06 

$20,689  41 

* 

Rate  per  capita,  May  apportionment... 

Rate  per  capita.  NoTemMr  apportionment 

10  83 

88 

$0  81 
88 

$0  22 

$0  15 

Rate  per  capita  for  year 

$1  51 

$144 

$0  07 

Total  number  of  U.  S.  flags  in  school  districts 

1,854 

3,307 

1,453 
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PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  II. 

Twentieth  and  twenty-flret  aemi-annucU  apportionment  of  the  primary  sehool 

interest  Jund, 


Counties. 


Totals. 


Alcona.. 
AlMr.... 
Allftgan  . 
Alpena .. 
Antrim.. 


Arenac. 
Baraga. 
Barry... 
Bay.... 
Bensie.. 


Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun.... 
Cass 

CharlcTOix. 

Cheboygan. 
Chippewa.. 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford.. 


DelU 

Dickinson. 

Baton 

Emmet 

Gen< 


Gladwin. 

Gogebic 

G*dTraTer8e. 

Gratiot.. 

Hilladale 


Hooghton. 

Huron. 

Ingham.... 

Ionia 

loeco 


Iron 

iBabeUa.... 
Isle  RoyaL. 

Jackson 

Kalamaaoo. 


Kalkaska. 

Kent. 

Keweenaw . 

Lake 

Lapeer 


Apportionment  May  10, 1805,  rate 
per  capita  61  cents. 


Whole 

No.  of 

children. 


096,284 


1,813 

428 

12,278 

6,500 

3,879 

2,443 
1,878 
7,149 
21,945 
2,500 

13,886 
6,949 

12,444 
6,015 
8,487 

4,886 
4,262 
2,859 
7,827 
745 

5,oa 

3,865 

9,204 

2,920 

U,296 

1,525 
3,8QB 
4,967 
9,208 

8,265 

14,046 
12,124 
11,938 
10,111 
4,049 

1,450 
6,907 


12,818 
11,510 

1,577 

87,617 

896 

1,787 

9,443 


No.  in- 
cluded in 
apportion- 
ment. 


094,600 


1,781 

428 

12,268 

6,568 

3,879 

2,436 
1,873 
7,149 
21,885 
2,500 

18,886 
6,9S8 

12,444 
6,016 
3,406 

4,706 
4,262 
2,859 

7,827 
781 

4,967 
3,865 
9,204 
2,914 
11,296 

1,487 
8,271 
4,941 
9,208 
8,265 

14,048 
12,124 
11,968 
10,111 
3,976 

1,446 
6,863 


12,813 
11,478 

1,577 
87.594 


1,728 
9,400 


Amount 
apportioned. 


9424,196  62 


$1,066  41 

26106 

7,480  43 

3,997  83 

2,366  19 

1,486  35 

887  58 

4,860  80 

13,849  86 

a  1,828  51 

8,165  46 
4,282  18 
7,590  84 
8,669  15 

2,078  88 

2,907  26 
2,599  82 
1,488  99 
4,774  47 
445  91 

8,029  87 
2,857  66 
5,614  44 
1,777  54 
6,890  56 

876  57 
1,996  31 
3,014  01 
5,613  88 
5,041  66 

8,566  28 
7,895  64 
7,812  68 
6,167  71 
2,425  86 

882  06 
4,186  43 


7,815  98 
6,998  58 

96199 

22,982  84 

546  56 

1,05108 

5,784  00 


Apportionment  Not.  10. 1805, 
rate  per  capita  88  cents. 


Whole 

No.  of 

children. 


606,220 


1,838 

428 

12,273 

6,500 

8,879 

2,443 
1,878 
7,149 
21,945 
2,500 

13,886 
6,949 

12,444 
6,015 
3,487 

4,886 
4,262 
2,869 

7,827 
745 

5,089 
8,865 
9,204 
2,920 

ii,r- 


1,525 
3,808 
4,967 
9,206 
8,265 

14,046 
12.124 
11,988 
10,111 
4,049 

1,450 
6,907 


No.  in- 
cluded in 
apportion- 
ment. 


12,818 
11,510 

1.577 

87,617 

896 

1,787 

9,443 


094,662 


1,806 

428 

12,263 

6,553 

3,879 

2,435 
1,373 
7,149 
21,886 
2,500 

18,886 
6,938 

12,444 
6,015 
8,406 

4,766 
4,262 
2,859 

7,827 
781 

4,962 
3,865 
9,204 
2  914 
11,296 

1,437 
3,271 
4,957 
9,206 
8,265 

14,043 
12,124 
11,968 
10,111 
8,976 

1,446 
6,863 


12,813 
11,473 

1,577 

37,594 

896 

1,723 

9.400 


Amount 

ap- 
portioned 


1576,573  44 


$1,544  47 
355  24 

10,178  29 
5,488  99 
3,219  57 

2,02106 
1,139  59 
5,938  67 
18,164  56 
2,075  00 

11,110  88 
5,758  54 

10,828  52 
4,992  45 
2,828  64 

8,965  78 
8,587  46 
1,957  97 
6,496  41 
606  78 

4,115  41 
8.207  95 
7,500  12 
2,418  62 
9,875  68 

1,192  71 
2,714  98 
4,124  07 
7,638  49 
6,859  95 

11,655  69 

10,062  92 

9,960  04 

8,802  18 

8,300  06 

1,200  18 
5,696  29 


10,634  79 
9,522  59 

1,806  91 

31,208  02 

743  68 

1,430  09 

7,802  00 
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TABLE  XL— CoNnNUED. 


Conn  ties. 


Leelanau 

Lenawee 

LiTingston... 

Lnce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marqaette ... 
Mason 

Meooeta 

Menominee... 

Midland. 

Miatankee  .... 
Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Mnakegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland. 

Ooeana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa.. 

Presqnelsle. 
Roscommon.. 
Saginaw. 

St.  Clair. 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 

Tnscola.. 

Van  Bnren 

Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Apportionment  May  10, 1896,  rate 
per  capita  61  cents. 


Whole 

No.  of 

children. 


3,138 

13,443 

5,820 

561 

2,198 

10,763 

8,692 

256 

12,642 
5,980 

6,974 
7,221 
4,883 
2,158 
11,115 

10,924 

706 

13,357 

6,137 

11,092 

5,375 
1,775 
1,571 
5,720 
375 

1,325 
13,599 

1,780 

465 

27,886 

18,129 
6,863 

12,309 
1,647 
9,455 

11,391 

9,248 

12,571 

94,451 

4,242 


No.  in- 
cluded in 
apportion- 
ment. 


8,138 

13,438 

5,820 

561 

2,190 

10,763 

8tUUt 
,00D 

150 

12,642 

5,964 

6,812 
7,221 
4,324 
2.138 
11,078 

10,924 

698 

13,348 

6,102 

11,092 

5,375 
1,766 
1,570 
5,718 
368 

1,324 
13,599 

1,654 

453 

27,886 

18,129 
6,863 

12,275 
1,627 
9,455 

11,855 

9,248 

12,571 

94,879 

4,209 


Amount 
apportioned. 


$1,914  18 

8,197  18 

3,550  20 

842  21 

1,335  90 

6,565  43 
5,286  26 
91  50 
7,711  62 
3,688  04 

4,155  32 
4,404  81 
2,687  64 
1,804  18 
6,757  58 

6,663  64 

578  29 

8,142  28 

3,722  22 

6.766  12 

8,278  75 

1,077  26 

967  70 

3,484  93 

224  48 

807  64 

8,290  39 

1,006  94 

276  33 

17,010  46 

11,058  69 

4,186  43 

7,487  75 

992  47 

5.767  55 

6,926  55 
5,641  28 
7,668  31 
57,571  19 
2,567  49 


Apportionment  Not.  10, 1895, 
rate  per  capita  88  cents. 


Whole 

No.  of 

children. 


3,138 

13,443 

5,820 

561 

2,196 

10,763 

8,692 

256 

12,642 
5,980 


1,825 
13,599 

1,780 

465 

27,886 

18,129 
6,863 

12,800 
1,647 
9.455 

11,391 

9,248 

12,571 

94,451 

4,242 


No.  in- 
cluded in 
apportion- 
ment. 


3,138 

13,488 

5,820 

561 

2,190 

10,763 

8,666 

150 

12,642 
5,964 


6,974 
7,221 
4,833 
2,158 
11,115 

6,812 
7,221 
4,824 
2,188 
11,078 

10,924 

706 

13,357 

6,187 

11,092 

10,924 

696 

13,348 

6,102 

11,092 

5,875 
1,775 
1,571 
5,720 
875 

5,875 
1,766 
1,570 
5,713 
368 

1,824 
13,699 

1,654 

453 

27,886 

18,129 
6,863 

12,275 
1,627 
9,455 

11,355 

9,248 

12,571 

94,879 

4,209 


Amount 

ap- 
portioned. 


g 


12,604  54 
11,153  54 

4,880  60 
465  63 

1,817  70 

8,983  29 

7,192  78 

124  50 

10,492  86 

4,960  12 

5,658  72 
5,993  43 
8,588  92 
1,774  54 
9,194  74 

9,066  92 

579  84 

11,078  84 

5,064  66 

9,206  86 

4,461  25 
1,465  78 
1,308  10 
4,741  79 
305  44 

1,098  92 
11,287  17 

1,372  82 

375  99 

28,145  38 

15,047  07 
5,696  29 

10,188  25 
1,350  41 
7,847  65 

9,424  65 

7,675  84 

10,438  98 

78.834  57 

3,488  47 


a  Includes  S808.51  deficiency  in  May  and  NoTcmber,  1894. 

b  Includes  $153.51  deficiency  in  May  and  NoTcmber,  1894. 

c  Includes  $28.06  deficiency  in  May,  1896. 

d  Less  $8.06  OTcrpaid  in  May,  1895,  for  non-residents  reported. 

e  Less  $85.55  OTcrpaid  in  May.  1895,  for  names  (extra)  reported. 

f  Includes  $9.76  deficiency  in  May,  1895. 

g  Includes  $4.76,  amount  due. 
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PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  VII. 

Mi8cellaneoii$  statiatica  aa  reported  bg  aehool  inapeetora  for  the  year  ending 

September  2,  1895, 


CountieB. 


Totals.. 


Aloona.. 
AlMr.... 
AUegan.. 
Alpena.. 
Antrim .. 


Arenao. 
Bafa«a. 

Barry... 
Bay  .... 

Bensie  . 


Berrian^... 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cats 

CharleToiz. 

Cheboycan. 
Chippewa .. 

Clare 

Clinton. 

Crawford .. 


DelU  . 

Diokineon. 

Eaton.. 

Bnunet.... 
Genei 


Gladwin. 

Gogebic 

Grand  TraTcrse. . 

Gratiot. 

Hilladale 


Honghton. 

Hnron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loceo 


Iron 

Isabella.... 

Jackson 

Kalamasoo. 
Kalkaska .. 


Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer.... 
Leelanau.. 


Liyingston. 

Lnoe 

Mackinac. 
Macomb ... 


Bonded  in- 
debtedness 

of  the 
districts. 


S2,00B,54O  28 


$1,670  00 

i.aoooo 

18,026  80 

2,000  00 

24,475  00 

7,W5  00 

2,000  00 

5,738  00 

83,381  66 

29,562  84 

86,817  00 
28,766  67 
45,200  00 
19,300  00 
24,491  17 

84,978  01 

19,150  00 

16,457  00 

5,592  80 

522  00 

87,885  00 
51,604  00 
8,700  00 
19,216  61 
40,015  00 

2,515  49 
25,700  00 
25,846  00 
40,690  00 
11,669  50 


81,710  00 

24,970  56 

52,185  80 

8,202  28 

1,000  00 

15,250  00 
21.075  00 
46,068  70 
11,188  00 
840  00 

870,200  00 


755  00 

11,883  84 

2,982  00 

8,366  25 
5,675  00 
8,000  00 
16,318  00 
1,644  50 


Total  in- 
debtedness 

of  the 
districts. 


82,240,419  90 


$2,675  56 
2,258  00 

19,04105 
8,968  09 

26,029  79 

11,806  85 

2,000  00 

6,068  38 

93,543  96 

37,770  43 

88,727  87 
24,088  57 
55,175  75 
19,784  29 
25,559  62 

48,071  10 

24,928  90 

17,850  06 

6,506  88 

1,061  70 

40,077  40 
58,585  97 
4,4U18 
21,688  85 
42,466  44 

8,696  97 
27,108  17 
88,547  23 
41,048  58 
12,688  87 

35,584  79 
27,918  83 
52,809  51 
11,496  30 
8,205  02 

17,165  78 
22,06196 
52,029  85 
12,121  02 
2,537  06 

372,069  94 


1,396  27 

13,899  18 

3,747  25 

10,261  51 
7,091  65 
4,878  48 

17,537  99 
3.853  62 


Amonnt 

dae  the 

districts. 


$290.684  44 


$2,000  52 

551  11 

8,470  62 

1,924  89 

2,410  45 

4,176  74 


1,128  25 

8,588  14 
4,870  08 

2,718  58 
941  14 
1,892  04 
1,043  61 
2,419  32 

4,682  67 
6,905  28 
2,857  75 
1,627  45 
991  78 

1,242  26 

14,756  66 

945  99 

5,081  14 

1,88168 

503  64 
2,375  26 
1,546  91 
3,856  27 

843  04 

15,434  54 

1,782  77 

850  98 

1,349  10 

8,647  01 

4,880  02 
8,779  96 
1,905  69 
821  59 
8,413  79 

22,711  87 

2,130  20 

2,765  38 

826  59 

731  54 

2,246  92 

819  13 

2,054  67 

4,148  06 

478  81 


Amount 
paid  and  dae 

inspectors 

and  members 

of  school 

boards  for 

serrices. 


$15,572  87 


$»l  SO 
285  00 
252  25 
802  00 
1U94 

90  75 
268  8» 
106  45 
289  50 

86  8» 

819  75 
188  75 

181  5» 
174  45 
154  50 

160  75 
90  87 

106  80 
180  75 
118  25 

272  60 
255  00 
m  17 
112  59 
278  OO 

M  75 
807  00 
112  25 
158  75 

107  70 

182  60 
275  85 

98  50 

94  50 

881  75 

855  00 
138  00 
14100 
106  25 

87  50 

222  00 
55  50 
129  58 
129  50 
123  75 


171  85 
128  00 
211  25 
283  35 
188  50 


Amonnt 

paid  and 
dne  town- 
ship chair' 

men  and 
officers  for 

serrices. 


$21,286  1» 


$28  50 
27100 

85  OO 
484  00 

88  00 

88  25 
285  OO 

9150 
427  SO 

16  25 

198  50 
219  00 
421  75 
108  26 
88  50 

16150 

287  87 
97  OO 


20  25 

520  82 

789  OO 

856  00 

12  50 

75 


26  2!^ 

856  72 

28  25 

120  00 

137  75 

124  50 
78  50 

816  00 
31  50 

259  50 

547  OO 
187  75 
774  50 
421  25 
18  75 

858  50 

75  00 
82  00 
55  25 
17  25 

206  25^ 

22  00 

375  OO 

268  OO 

24  7& 
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TABLE  VII.— Concluded. 


Counties. 


ManiitM.... 
Marqnette^. 

MasoD 

MeoosU 

ManominM . 


Midland 

Miaaaakee 

Monroe^ 

Montealm 

Montmorency. 


Mnikason. 
Mawayip.. 
Oakland... 


Ogemaw 


Ontonagon. 
Oeceola .... 

Oeooda 

OtMgo 

Ottawa.... 


PresQuelile 
Botoommon 

Saginaw 

St.  CUir..... 
St.  Joseph... 


Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee .. 
Toaoola 


Van  Buren.. 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Bonded  in- 
debtedness 

of  the 
districts. 


$35,641  95 

54,000  00 

25,218  00 

d,8e0  48 

80,584  00 

9,816  00 
6,624  00 
5,488  00 
11,885  00 
1,480  85 

85,806  66 

1,856  53 

27,306  34 

88,061  28 

9,275  00 

20,898  89 
25,915  00 


8,751  50 
24,125  00 

2,600  88 

3,600  00 

49,485  00 

25,021  20 

7,600  00 

19,008  00 

6,800  00 

82,579  60 

26,115  00 

8,725  00 
80,282  12 
80,951  92 
27,550  00 


Total  in- 
debtedness 

of  the 
districts. 


$41,177  74 

58,079  76 

47,969  58 

4,538  18 

81,879  84 

13,539  89 
7,510  64 
5,809  48 

13,140  81 
3,505  72 

65,464  20 
2,889  78 

28,732  70 
8,613  59 

11,077  70 

22,024  98 
81,788  14 
904  15 
10,518  43 
25,313  65 

7,780  00 

4,645  26 

50,077  58 

25,726  36 

10,402  68 

20,320  86 

6,072  80 

32,683  38 

26,811  01 

9,760  83 
81,064  11 
83,662  45 
28,8U37 


Amount 

due  the 

districts. 


$5,616  02 
5,929  65 
2,062  37 
4,040  01 
2,922  81 

11,52192 

2,267  80 

589  16 

4,874  06 

2,006  43 

40,340  79 

5,627  76 

1,947  58 

2,811  29 

965  20 

1,915  92 
5,763  96 
922  12 
1,462  25 
1,533  78 


1,714  25 
818  29 

2,996  11 
513  90 
532  40 


2,204  81 

796  98 

2,876  21 

2,884  61 

8,801  57 

238  49 

1,919  52 

2,558  10 


Amonnt 
paid  and  doe 

inspectors 

and  members 

of  school 

boards  for 

serrioes. 


$125  00 
803  32 
12125 
158  00 
381  50 

116  50 
19100 
209  00 
168  10 
228  00 

221  75 
809  50 
228  75 
196  22 
156  00 

858  00 

19196 

80  50 

74  25 

153  70 

106  00 
58  00 
268  00 
168  75 
106  25 

256  94 
225  90 
189  75 
207  92 

134  25 
265  00 
847  00 
129  25 


Amount 
paid  and 
due  town- 
ship chair- 
men and 
officers  for 
serrices. 


$20  25 

1,926  00 

229  00 

281  SO 
729  00 

104  25 
60  25 
77  75 

122  86 

282  00 

86  50 
65  50 
47  00 
4176 
42  25 

424  00 
49  75 
16  50 
28  25 

280  00 

53  50 
25  50 
3,196  96 
83  75 
24  25 

58  75 
196  60 
318  92 

88  48 

82  50 
484  00 
256  25 
278  50 
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TABLE  VIIL 

Cast  per  capita  of  public  Bchools  of  the  State  for  the  school  year  ending  September 

2,  1895. 

k 


ConntiM. 


Totals... 

Aloona 

Almr 

Allagan 

Alpena^ 

Antrim 

Arenao. 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Bantia 

Banian. 

Braneh .. 

Galbonn. 

Can 

CbarlerohL. 

Chaboysan^ 
Chlppawa ... 

Clara 

Clinton 

Crawford.... 

DalU 

Dlalrinami. .. 

Baton 

Bmmat ...... 

Qaoaaaa  •••.« 

Gladwin 

Gogable 

QrandTraTai 

Gratiot^ 

miiaH^u 

HoQffhtoo^. .. 
Hnxon. ....... 

Inirbam ...... 

Ionia 

loaoo 

Iron 

Isaballa 

Jackson 

Kalamasoo.. 
Kalkaska.... 

Kant 

Kewaanaw... 

Laka 

Lai>eer 

in.— 


No.  of  pnplls 

Inolnoiealn 

school  census 

in- 


887,689 


488 

»1 
4,125 
5,2M 
1,802 

961 

1,414 

1,688 

17,094 

1,422 

6,902 
8,481 
7,470 
1,006 
1.  " 


2,814 
2,616 

i.osr 

2,101 
878 

8,827 

8,7401 

8,458 

1,6V 

4,006 

267 
2,012 
2,677 
2,601 
8,180 

18,067 
8,660 
6,552 
4,501 
2,774 


7,268 
7,180 

488 

20,444 

430 

815 

8,157 


802,180 


1,422 
221 
8,180 
1,555 
2,446 

1,541 
158 
6,406 
5,588 
1,127 

6,647 
4,886 
6,210 
4,021 
2,894 

2,150 
1,027 
1.8J 
5,444 


2,062 
402 
5,518 
1,688 
6,888 

1,808 

881 

2,527 

6,607 
5,045 

770 
8,787 
4,801 
5,588 
1,054 

384 

5,025 
5,364 
8,006 
1,138 

0,488 

211 

960 

6,100 

2,667 


No.  of  pnplls 
enrolled  In— 


264,686 


801 

100 

3,282 

2,2? 

1,440 


806 

1,678 
7,780 
1,068 

5,812 
2,136 
6,802 

1» 
1,186 

1» 


1,081 
884 

1,701 
2,801 
3,124 
1,015 
8,846 

280 
2,214 
2,274 
2,417 
2,468 

8,488 
2,400 
4,604 
3,606 
2,026 

060 

065 

5,008 

4,614 

428 

16,810 
886 
601 

2,528 


212,068 


060 

172 

6,060 


1.7161 

1,021 

104] 
4,270 
2,079 

702 

4,888 

3,880 
8,027 
3,127 
1,748 


}; 


8,702 
242 

1,448 


4,288 

075 

4,012 

848 

851 

1,810 

5,068 

8,088 


6, 

84686 

3,074 

687 

260 
4.128 
4,017 
2,061 


6,730 

200 

765 

4,582 

1,702 


Cost  per  capita 

for  Instmctlon 

based  on  school 

census  In— 


i 

111 

pl 

brgl 

P 

96  47 

94  60 

94  02 

94  21 

880 

15  29 

666 

418 

367 

4  19 

768 

607 

850 

381 

568 

18  85 

883 

582 

401 

202 

680 

788 

720 

460 

061 

648 

7  47 

606 

0  10 

608 

618 

562 

427 

600 

571 

446 

662 

586 

887 

460 

10  28 

060 

668 

561 

654 

742 

8  76 

620 

622 

620 

082 

478 

748 

426 

720 

U07 

720 

518 

6  81 

380 

768 

528 

628 

727 

441 

302 

744 

521 

748 

4  75 

544 

4  16 

12  22 

080 

666 

8  70 

787 

5  67 

724 

504 

855 

861 

601 

446 

686 

10  00 

558 

685 

686 

422 

460 

801 

II 


14  40 

1166 

404 

8  70 

6  70 

872 
641 
604 

4  41 

7U 

500 
700 
680 
700 
688 

it 

618 

5  47 
5  74 
007 

6601 
668 
661 
626 
6f 


4 

7 
6 
4 

6 


81 
88 

24 
67 
18 


683 
842 
640 
500 
600 

1160 
431 
680 
677 
860 

6  81 

7  51 
686 
6  11 
406 


Cost  per  capita 
for  instmonon 
based  on  enroll- 
ment In— 


72 


96  15 
18  62 

822 
864 

8a 

525 
988 

838 

10  88 

922 

865 
U26 
10  87 

906 

7a 


8 
U 
7 
0 
0 


64 
18 
25 


10  38 
8  74 
Of 
078 

12  53 


7 
0 


14 
60 
8  57 
7  58 

088 


10  84 
655 

10  88 
055 
745 

18  75 

0  18 

U48 

U  18 

075 

12  00 
748 
658 
8  57 
6  76 


96  66 


•Sil 


98  81 


96S 

19  65 
566 
655 

865 

5  76 

20  29 
672 
548 

10  61 

683 
724 
804 
788 
772 

790 
646 
721 
6{ 
18  581 

705 
1166 
688 
Of 
600 

650 
12  00 
7  17 
406 
672 

101 
524 
688 
661 
688 

14  61 

5a 

742 

805 

10  68 

62 
1150 
869 
5  71 
618 


962 

16  48 
666 
799 
855 

555 

1107 
719 
984 
977 

768 
8  81 
989 
862 
761 

818 


9 
7 
7 


01 

201 
72 


U84 

9S 
899 

806 
982 
892 

678 
10  06 
705 
581 
706 

10  84 
566 
885 
801 
781 


18 
6 
0 

0 
10 


04 
14 
64 
08 
32 


10  48 
806 
764 
672 
61 


Total  expenses 

per  capita  dnrlnir 

year  based  on 

enrollment  In— 


917  88 


98  51 
19  88 
10  82 
1198 
12  29 

14  21 

14  101 

12  29 
17  45 

15  89 

14  88 

15  96 
15  27 

13  25 

12  06 

30  58 
17  06 
lOU 

13  19 

15  06 

17  18 

16  46 

12  80 

13  06 

17  84 

806 

18  61 
15  76 
10  08 

15  12 

16  05 
10  60 

15  80 
13  85 

058 

10  68 
12  70 

16  01 

17  06 
12  05 

17  88 

10  28 
848 

11  70 

841 


HI 

P 


98  68 


97  99 
30  47 

7  12 

8  78 
12  09 

781 

82  88 

805 

861 

14  77 

825 
906 
991 

9  57 
10  04 

1194 
858 

12  79 
884 

16  91 

12  01 
28  62 

81 

13  94 
769 

9  47 

20  29 

908 

6  47 

8  4) 

14  81 

7  75 

846 
887 
981 

25  56 
735 
9S 
996 

13  88 

801 
18  38 
U  17 

71 

9  12 


913  48> 


98  14 

24  91 

SU 

10  90 

12  18 

10  31 

16  25 
025 

14  00- 

15  18 

1187 
U75 
18  01 

10  88 
1188^ 

21a 

12  70' 

11  78 
10  86 

15  78 

14  88 

17  04 
1016. 

18  04 

12  IS 

086 
18  85 
12  70 

70a 
U02 

16  79' 
867 

12  65 

10  06 

0  51 

20  88 
888 
12  00- 
14  30 
18  66 


14 
11 


70 
48 

0  80^ 
8  02 
8  07 
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TABLE  VnL— GoMOLUDED. 


L 

MaekfaaAO^ 
Macomb 

Maniatee 

MarqtwUa^ 
MaaTTw  . 
Maoosta'.V.. 
MaoomSofM. 

Midland. 

Miaaankee.. 
Moi&ioa ..... 
Montcalm... 


Nawayso 
Oakland.^. 


Owoda. 
Otaego.. 
Ottawa. 

Praaq:aa  lalc. 


8t  Clair... 
St«  Joaepli. 


Banllae 

SebooleiafiL. 
BhUi 


Tan  Bnren 


No.  of  pnikila 

inelnoiBdin 

aebool  canana 

in— 


Wajnc 

Wflxioni... 


6,067 
1.400 
444 
1,086 
4,105 

6,787 
10,883 
8,306 
2,864 
6,128 

1,446 


8.087 

4,006 

887 

9,118 
1,543 
4,792 
1,861 


1,170 
2,128 


656 

7,770 


276 

18,006 

10,S~ 

2,906 

8,761 
1,007 
4,027 
8,288 

8,648 

6,528 

84,188 

2,000 


•8  I 

08*0 


•  •Sua  c 


7,314 
4,320 
Ul 
1,200 
6,6S3 

2,382 
1,190 
2,871 
4,742 
1,524 

3,107 
1,302 
7,967 
6,807 
412 

3.007 

6!234| 

4,SU 

1. 


874 

8,575 

379 

848 

6,000 

1,551 
172 
9,178 
8,54r 
8,706 

8,867 


No.  of  pnpila 
anzoilaain— 


5,245 
8,226 

5,572 
5,806 
8,764 
2,264 


4.538 

1,208 
886 
9U 

2,606 

4,251 
6,856 
2,282 
1,766 
3,910 

1,165 


1,602 

8,427 

824 

6,555 

l,8f 

4,160 


538 


1,787 


410 
6,528 

216 

167 

11,914 

5,679 

2,660 

8,901 

880 

3,890 

2,500 

8,880 

4,927 

48,a7 

1,685 


m 

0 


5,447 

8,427 

84 

752 

3,672 

1,511 

827 

2,071 

8.311 

997 

2,081 

960 

5.434 

4,816 

312 

2,625 

3,sr 

4,606 

3,161 

845 


2,558 
812 
555 

4,070 


HI 
5,807 
6,750 
2,986 

6,256 

528 

8,804 

6,725 

4.168 
4,017 
5,017 
1,672 


Cost  par  ea]>ita 

for  inatnietion 

baaed  on  aebool 

cenanain— 


•IS 

S8=3 


w    5 

III 

a  jt'O 


$7  40 

9  13 

10  84 

5  77 

6  11 

538 

6  15 

7  21 
648 
661 

500 

6  15 
455 

673 
764 

618 
654 
808 
664 
41 

1019 

7  14 


6  51 
6U 

877 

4a 

6  74 
458 

980 

445 

822 
807 
6  01 

7a 

9  01 
683 
850 


86  07 
5  19 

14  86 
5  15 
353 

4  70 
837 
468 

896 
500 

3C 

?88 
856 
370 

886 

366 
435 
594 
413 

5  76 

11  SO 
4  76 
760 
830 
81 

8  14 
650 
346 
8  701 
564 

81 
101 

460| 
882 

AVi 
528 
860 
689 


II 


Cost  per  capita 

for  instmction 

based  on  enroll- 

ment  in — 


$6  13 
6  18 

1165 
5  45 
4  51 

521 
637 
608 
4  79 
540 


4 

7 


11 
20 

388 

4 

828 


542 
4  91 
687 
4 
530 

10  53 
5 
760 

764 
448 

324 
522 
564 
416 
722 

8 
904 
6  11 
408 

593 
734 
562 
745 


-1 

111 

raded 
■ehoo 
distri 

0 

p 

80  88 

$6  81 

1104 

654 

18  16 

19  64] 

696 

829 

963 

640 

860 

741 

9  74 

12  14 

10  64 

648 

864 

566 

8  78 

8  14 

621 

566 

7  75 

10  48 

8  76 

528 

787 

528 

918 

1171 

860 

546 

746 

582 

981 

806 

8a 

568 

5  61 

8  76 

13  80 

13  80 

8  47 

OffiU 

9  28 

882 

12  83 

7  19 

5  47 

532 

7  29 

730 

10  o3 

10  25 

5^^ 

826 

5  50 

10  51 

690 

677 

460 

10  87 

13  57 

9  57 

6  19 

786 

477 

813 

668 

12  15 

762 

10  13 

680 

1108 

865 

ll 


Total 
per  capita  dnzinr 


enrollment  i 


18  20  SIS 

771 
14  87 

755 

7  74 


829 
10  00 
860 
660 
866 

585 
938 
608 
63 

10  80 

770 

6S 

81 

680 

766 

18  78 
71 
9281 

11  18 
646 

681 

842 
868 
687 
866 

497 
1191 

7n 

6  71 

7291 
10  12 

on 

983 


15  74 
22  75 
10  41 
13  52 


18  42 

15  96 
14  86 
11  17 
29  06 

16  47 
U24 
13  14 
1101 
13  92 

22  28 
048 
18  11 
HI 
10  24 

27  62 
22  96 


12  74 
U48 

586 
10  90 
17  16 
16  47 

15  68 

7  74 

16  83 
19  92 
1186 

10  08 
22  68 
24  84 
16  37 


•-^  o 

bd  IB 


88  76 

801 

40  60 

1129 

784 

1102 
20  94 
9 

740| 
U  76 

777 

13  86 

641 

648J 

22  13 

753 
728 

10  21 
7  14 

12  68 

20  42 
912 

12  21 

17 
731 

10  61 

18  24 

786 

698 

880 

6 
18  26 

7  74 
684 

8  67 
968 

942 
18  26 


$11  IS 
10  08 
26  10 
10  81 
10  10 

16  4& 

16  40 
12  87 

871 
25  71 

10  94 

12  80 

794 

833 

17  96 

18  07 
791 

1150 

828 

U67 

25  87 

14  81 

12  21 

15  10 
968 

9817 
U88 
18  98 
U60 
12U 

6n 

17  06 

13  42 
821 

968 

16  80 
28  88 

14  80 
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TABLE  XIX.— 


Line  number. 

Cities  and  villages 

having  a  population  oyer  1,S00, 

census  of  1894. 

No.  of  teachers  in  schools, 
.  not  including  the  super- 
intendent   and    special 
teachers. 

No.  of  special  teachers 
employed. 

Are  all  regular  teachers 
holders  of  legal  certifi- 
cates of  qualincatiouT 

No.   holding  certificates 
granted  or  endorsed  by 
tibe  SUte  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

No.  holding  State  Normal 
School  certificates  grant- 
ed under  the  provisions 
of  act  194,  of  the  laws  of 
1889. 

No.    holding    university 
certificates  granted  ac- 
cording to  act  No.  148, 
of  the  laws  of  1891. 

No.  holding  college  cer- 
tificates granted  accord- 
ing to  act  No.  136,  of  the 
laws  of  1888. 

No.  holding  county  first 
grade  oertifioates.,. .    
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Concluded. 


No.  holdinii  county  second 
grade  certificates. 

No.  holding  county  third 
grade  ceruficates  of  class 

No.  holdini^  county  third 
grade  certificates  of  class 

No.     holding     county 
special  certificates. 

No.    holding  city    certi< 
flcates  granted  according 
to  the  proTisions  of  Sec. 
13,  a«*t  Mo.  66  of  the  laws 
of  1895. 

No.  who  have  been  teach- 
ing in  the  same  school 
one  year  or  less. 

No.  who  have  taught  in 
the  same  school  between 
2  and  5  years. 

No.  between    5    and    10 
years. 

No.   between  10  and  15 
years. 

No.   between  15  and  20 
years. 

No.   between  20  and  25 
years. 

No.  over  25  years. 

Longest  time  of  serrloe  by 
anyone  teacher  in  years. 
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TABLE  XXII. 
EnroUment  at  teaehen'  tmUtvtta  for  the  cofander  year  1895. 
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JAMBS    B.    ANGELL,     LL.D. 


PRESIDENT     OF    THE    UNIVERSITY. 


James  BurrillAngell  was  bom  In  Scltuate,  Rhode  Island,  Jan.  7,  1829.  He  ]a  a  lineal 
descendent  of  Thomas  Angell,  who  came  from  Massachusetts  to  establish  the 
Providence  Plantations.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  but  completed  his  preparation  for  college  under  the  Instruction  of 
Professor  Henry  S.  Frieze,  who  was  then  one  of  the  proprietors  and  teachers  of 
the  University  grammar  school  in  Providence. 

In  1845  he  entered  Brown  University,  and  was  graduated  in  1849  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  class.  For  the  year  following  his  graduation  he  was  assistant  in 
the  library  of  Brown  University  and  gave  private  instruction.  In  the  autumn 
of  185C»  he  traveled  through  the  southern  states  on  horseback  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  In  1851  he  spent  some  months  in  the  office  of  the  city  engineer  of 
Boston,  and  in  December  of  that  year  sailed  for  Europe.  While  traveling  on 
the  continent  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Modern  Langruagee  In  Brown  University, 
and  remained  abroad  engaged  in  study  until  the  autumn  of  1853,  when  he  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  office. 

In  1860  he  resigned  the  professional  chair  to  become  the  editor  of  the  Prouidence 
Journal,  then  the  leading  newspaper  in  Rhode  Island.  He  held  this  position  aatlt 
1866,  when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  In  1869,  on  the 
resignation  of  President  Haven,  he  was  offered  the  Presidency  of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  but  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  longer  at  the  University 
of  Vermont,  he  declined  the  invitation.  Two  years  later,  in  1871,  the  invitation 
was  renewed  and  he  accepted  it.  He  is  therefore  completing  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  connection  with  our  State  University. 

In  1880  he  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  chairman  of  a  commission  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  with  the  Chinese  government,  and  also  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  China.  The  commission  quickly  completed  two  treaties* 
one  a  commercial  treaty,  and  the  other  regulating  Chinese  emigration  to  this 
country.  In  October.  1881.  he  resigned  his  position  as  Minister,  and  journeyed 
slowly  home  by  the  way  of  Europe,  arriving  here  in  February,  1882,  and  resuming 
his  duties  as  President. 

In  1887  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  a  member  of  a  commission  to 
settle  the  fisheries  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  concerning  our  right  to  fish  on 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Canada.  Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was 
chairman  of  the  commission,  and  Hon.  William  L.  Putnam,  now  United  States 
Clrcnit  Judge,  was  the  other  member.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
of  Canada,  and  Lord  Sackville  West,  then  British  Minister  at  Washington,  were 
the  British  commissioners.  A  treaty  was  negotiated,  but  it  was  not  ratified  by 
the  Senate. 

President  Angell  was  recently  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  member  of  a 
Deep  Waterways  Commission,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into 
the  practicability  of  connecting  our  lakes  with  the  sea  by  a  channel  deep  enough 
for  the  passage  of  vessels  of  heavy  burden.    He  has  been  chosen  by  his  colleagues 
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-chairman  of  the  commission,  and  conferences  are  to  be  held  by  the  commiasioii 
with  a  Canadian  commission  appointed  for  the  same  purpose. 

President  Angell  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  leading  magazines  and 
reviews,  and  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  literary  ability,  profound 
scholarship,  and  wonderful  personal  influence  in  the  great  institution  over  which 
lie  so  successfully  presides. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  MICHIGAN. 

The  University  In  its  present  form  was  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  which 
was  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  State  .to  the  Union,  and  by  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature  passed  March  18, 1837.  Three  departments  were  required  by  the 
Act:— the  department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  the  Department  of 
Medicine;  and  the  Department  of  Law.  The  wise  comprehensiveness  of  the  original 
plan  was  due  largely  to  the  familiarity  of  Rev.  John  p.  Pierce,  the  first  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  Prussian  system  of  education. 

The  University  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  In  1844.  It  encountered 
many  difficulties  in  its  early  days.  It  had,  however,  from  the  first  some  very  able 
and  learned  men  In  Its  Faculty.  For  a  doasen  years  the  number  of  students  was 
•small.  In  1849  the  Medical  School  was  opened.  In  1852  the  first  President  was 
chosen,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan  of  New  York  being  elected  to  that  office.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  attainments,  of  great  energy,  and  of  the  broadest  views  of  the 
functions  of  a  University.  Under  his  administration  the  Faculty  was  strength- 
•ened  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  scholarly  and  efficient  Professors,  the  Scien- 
tific Course  in  addition  to  the  old  Chemical  Course  was  established,  the  Astro- 
uoniical  Observatory  was  erected,  the  Law  School  was  founded,  and  a  deep  interest 
in  the  University  was  awakened  throughout  the  State.  The  great  development 
•of  the  University  in  later  years  has  taken  place  largely  on  the  lines  marked  out 
by  Dr.  Tappan. 

In  18(j3  ho  was  succeeded  in  the  Presidency  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven,  who  had 
T)een  previously  a  Professor  in  the  Institution.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
«o-called  Latin-Scientific  Course  and  a  course  in  phan^acy  were  established,  and 
the  number  of  students  rapidly  increased.  In  1869  President  Haven  resigned  to 
accept  the  Presidency  of  Northwestern  University. 

From  1869  to  1871  Dr.  Henry  S.  Frieze  was  Acting  President.  During  his 
administration  certain  very  important  measures  were  taken.  In  1870  women  were 
admitted  to  all  departments.  In  the  same  year,  also,  the  so-called  diploma 
relation  between  the  University  and  the  high  schools  was  established.  From  that 
time  students  properly  certified  have  been  received  into  the  University  without 
examination  from  schools  which  have  been  visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty 
and  approved  by  them.  Perhaps  no  more  important  step  in  aiding  the  schools  and 
the  University  has  ever  been  taken. 

In  1871  President  Angell  entered  on  the  duties  of  President  and  has  served  until 
now,  by  his  tact  and  'talent  managing  the  great  body  of  students  and  the  affairs 
of  the  institution  in  a  manner  which  commands  the  admiration  of  all.  These 
twenty-five  years  have  been  years  of  marked  development  and  rapid  growth  as 
fihown  by  the  following  brief  summary:— 

In  1875  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  and  the  Dental  College  were  founded, 
and  hospitals  were  erected.  In  1876  the  School  of  Pharmacy  was  organized  as  a 
separate  department.  The  course  in  the  medical  and  dental  schools  has  been 
extended  from  two  years  of  six  months  each,— the  medical  course  to  four  years  of 
nine  months  each,  and  the  dental  course  to  three  years  of  nine  months  each.  The 
Law  Course  has  also  been  extended  to  three  years  of  nine  months  each.  The 
elective  system  and  the  "seminary"  system  of  study  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Literary  Department.  The  Graduate  School  for  advanced  students  has  also  been 
organized.  A  Summer  School  has  been  established,  largely  for  the  benefit  of  teach- 
ers. Scientific  laboratories  have  been  enlarged  and  multiplied.  The  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  public  by  furnishing,  at  nominal  cost, 
analyses  of  waters,  foods,  etc.  The  new  hospitals  which  have  been  erected  have 
also  proved  to  be  a  great  public  charity.  Persons  are  received  into  them  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  many  who  were  a  public  charge  to  the  counties  have  been 
cured  and  restored  to  lives  of  activity.  The  department  of  Engineering  has  been 
organized,  and  instruction  is  given  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
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Some  valuable  gifts  have  been  bestowed  on  the  University.  Hon.  Philo  Parsons 
in  1870  gave  $3,000  to  purchase  the  library  of  Professor  Rau  of  Heidelberg,  com- 
prising mainly  works  on  Political  Economy  and  Statistics;  Hon.  James  McMillan 
has  purchased  for  the  University  the  Shakespeare  Library,  containing  3,000  vol- 
umes; Randolph  Rogers,  the  distinguished  sculptor,  gave  to  the  Art  collection  casts 
of  all  his  statuary,  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  I^ewis  contributed  his  large  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  statuary;  the  Chinese  government  presented  the  whole  of  the  exhibit  It 
sent  to  the  Exposition  at  New  Orleans;  Joshua  W.  Waterman  gave  $20,000  for  the 
erection  of  the  gymnasium;  Miss  Jean  L.  Goyl  bequeathed  $10,000,  and  Professor 
C.  L.  Ford  $20,000  to  the  Library. 

Since  1869  the  State  has  regularly  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  University, 
and  in  1883  passed  an  Act  levying  a  tax  of  one-sixth  of  a  mill  for  its  aid. 

La«t  year  the  students  numbered  2,804;  this  year  they  will  number  nearly  8,000, 
about  one-half  being  children  of  farmers.  (The  fees  are  so  low  that  persons  of  very 
moderate  means  can  obtain  here  a  good  education.)  The  graduating  classes  number 
DOW  a  little  over  700  students,  more  than  those  of  any  other  American  University. 
Harvard  University  alone  has  more  students. 

The  University  confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  State  Universities  of  the 
country.  Its  methods  have  been  largely  imitated  by  the  institutions  in  other  states, 
and  its  services  to  Michigan  cannot  well  be  overestimated. 
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Richard  G.  I^one  was  born  In  the  village  of  Spiceland  In  Henry  county,  eastenr 
Indiana.  September  0,  1849.  His  parents  on  both  sides  and  his  ancestors  for  sev- 
eral fcencrations  were  "Friends,"  his  mother  from  western  Ohio,  his  father  from 
North  Carolina.  Driver  Boone,  the  father,  was  one  of  the  early  Hoosier  pioneerB 
moviu>r  to  the  new  State  within  ten  years  of  its  organization  out  of  Indiana  Terri- 
tory and  settling  in  the  wilderness  of  Wayne  county.  Along  with  a  company  of 
other  >'oung  men  and  a  few  families  he  left  his  native  State  as  a  protest  against 
slavery,  and  early  became  identified  with  the  abolition  movement.  Before  and  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  subject  of  tliis  sketch,  the  home  In  Spiceland  became  a  sta- 
tion on  the  "underground  railroad,**  The  boy  was  bom  and  reared  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  anti-slavery  and  strong  religious  sentiment 

His  education  was  confined  to  that  afforded  by  a  village  school,  afterward  devel- 
oped into  an  academy  and  maintained  under  the  control  of  and  principally  supported 
by  the  church.  He  finished,  the  course  at  the  Friend's  Academy  in  1871,  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  Since  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  had  been  engaged 
as  a  teacher  in  the  local  sabbath  school,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of  his 
attendance  at  t^e  academy  had  spent  the  winter  months  in  charge  of  country 
schools,  carrying  along  the  work  of  his  class  and  passing  examination  with  them 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  first  teaching  came  Just  after  the  war,  in  a  "butternut"  settlement  in  southern 
Indiana  There  were  in  the  neighborhood  several  '^refugees"  from  the  south,  some 
of  whom  entered  schooL 

In  1871,  Immediately  upon  graduation  from  the  village  school,  he  became  Principal 
of  a  Friends'  Academy  In  Bartholomew  Co.,  Indiana.  The  following  year  he  was 
elect'Ml  to  a  like  position  at  the  head  of  a  seminary  in  Marlon  County,  near  Indianap- 
olis. Both  schools  grew,  adding  to  both  their  enrollment  and  the  corps  of  teachers. 
He  remained  In  the  latter  place  three  years.  In  1875  he  took  charge  of  a  township 
high  school  in  Henry  County,  near  his  old  home.  Falling  health  made  a  resignation 
necessary  after  six  weeks.  In  the  spring  of  1876,  having  partially  recovered,  be 
Joined  with  a  friend,  Mr.  T.  H.  Dunn,  in  a  summer  school  for  teachers  at  Clayton, 
Indiana.  While  here,  and  without  his  previous  knowledge,  he  was  elected  to  the 
snperlntendency  of  the  city  schools  of  B'rankfort,  Indiana.  He  remained  here  ten 
years,  during  which  time  the  patronage  of  the  schools  and  the  teaching  force  wers 
more  than  doubled. 

IS 
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lu  1886.  after  loDg  consideration  of  the  question,  the  Board  of  Trnstees  of  Indiana 
University  decided  to  open  a  Department  of  Pedagogy  in  that  institution,  and  Mr. 
Boone  was  invited  to  accept  the  place  and  to  undertake  the  organization.  It  was 
a  most  delicate  position  and  one  whose  future  was  exceedingly  problematical.  After 
a  yeiiv  ho  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  study  and  spent  the  period  in  study  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Re- 
turning to  Indiana,  he  remained  at  the  university  until  1883,  when  invited  to  his  pres- 
ent position  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Bven  before  1870,  the  year  of  his  Clayton  school,  he  had  conducted  Summer  schools 
for  teachers  and  others  at  Spiceland,  his  former  home,  at  Plainfieid  and  Valley 
Mills;  and,  as  early  as  1872,  he  began  regularly  his  work  with  teachers  along  i>ed- 
agogical  lines  in  the  county  Institutes  of  Indiana.  This  enterprise  covered  almost 
every  county  in  the  state  and  extended  in  time  Into  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
West  Virginia  (In  the  Peabody  Institutes),  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  and  Michigan. 

During  his  professorship  at  Indiana  University,  Mr.  Boone  lectured  generally 
throughout  the  State,  upon  popular  and  educational  themes,  and  for  three  years  car- 
ried on  systematic  courses  of  University  Extension  lectures  in  cities  of  Indiana  aiMl 
Kentucky.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the  Reading  Circles  for  teachers  and  pupils  ii^ 
Indiana,  and  was  for  Ave  years  one  of  the  managing  board— for  a  time  its  President. 

Mr.  Boone  has  been,  since  1880,  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
and  for  several  years,  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  of  the  Superintendents'^ 
Section,  and  of  the  Normal  School  Section.  He  is  at  present  chairman  of  the 
Council  Conimittee  on  Normal  Schools.  In  1884  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.,> 
from  De  Pauw  University,  and  five  years  later  that  of  Ph.  D.,  from  the  University 
of  Ohio. 

In  1889  was  published  by  the  Appleton's  in  the  International  Education  Series, 
Mr.  Boone*s  work  on  ''Education  in  the  United  States,"  and  three  years  later  ap- 
peared a  *'History  of  Education  in  Indiana."  Thus  has  Dr.  Boone  by  Indefatigable 
labor  gained  an  enviable  and  extended  reputation  as  a  writer,  a  speaker,  and  an 
educator,— such  a  reputation  as  has  brought  additional  standing  to  our  state  Nor- 
mal School  since  he  became  its  eflScient  head. 


THE,  NEW  PRACTICE  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  the  new  quarters  now  in  process  of  construction 
to  be  used  by  the  Practice  School  at  Ypsilanti.  It  will  furnish  much  needed  room 
and  be  a  convenience  both  to  the  grades  and  the  adult  classes. 

The  wall  ronterials  are  of  buff  brick  with  stone  trimmings;  the  roof  of  tile.  With- 
in there  will  be  one  large  school  room  for  each  of  the  eight  grades  and  the  kinder- 
garten; and  one  or  more  small  rooms  for  the  use  of  each  school  into  which  classes 
may  be  sectioned  for  recitation  purposes. 

Besides  the  offices  and  convenient  toilet  and  cloak  rooms,  there  is  also  provided 
an  assembly  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  school  for  public 
occasions. 

The  buildUig  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the  old 
campus  and  faces  a  cross  street  looking  down  Summit  street  to  the  south.  Its  ex- 
treme outside  dimensions  are  170  feet  front  with  a  depth  of  107  feet.  It  shows  two 
stories  above  a  high  basement,  is  heated  from  the  one  common  plant  by  which  all 
the  buildings  are  provided  for.  is  well  lighted  both  in  the  rooms  and  corridors, 
and  is  ventilated  by  a  system  of  fans  in  the  basement  and  wall  flues. 

It  is  meant  that  the  building  shall  he  in  construction  and  arrangement,  in  material 
throughout  and  sanitary  condition,  a  model  of  its  kind  among  normal  schools.  The 
distribution  of  rooms  is  such  that  each  schoolroom  in  nearly  evei^  case  is  merely 
one  of  a  suite  of  two  or  three  rooms  adjoining  and  opening  into  one  another.  Those 
for  the  Klnderijarten  and  Primary  olnsses  are  made  particularly  convenient,  while 
that  for  the  highest  grammar  grade  connects  with  two  large  rooms,  together  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  pupils. 

The  training  school  has  been  a  part  of  the  Michigan  Normal  School  since  its 
opening  in  185S.  During  most  of  its  history  its  rooms  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
tracted and  unsatisfactory.    Everyone  interested  in  the  school  will  rejoice  with 
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the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  possession  of  new  accommodations  and  room  for  growth. 
In  the  opportunity  for  improved  work  and  better  results.  The  new  building  is  a  ma- 
terial and  attractiye  addition  to  the  School's  equipment. 

NoTK  —By  authoilty  of  the  State  Board  of  Bdoeation  a  pamphlet  for  general  dietribation  was  reeeatljr 

Rabiiabed,  eontalninc  a  foil  aeeoont  of  the  ezerelaee  of  **  AnniTenary  llajr,"  whieh  waa  eelebratedat  tibe 
ormai  Behool  in  Hazoh,  1806,  aa  alao  the  foil  text  of  Prof.  Patnam'a  addr< 


on  that  oooasion,  entl- 
tiad  "  A  ttketoh  of  the  Stepa  in  the  Brolotlon  of  the  Taaahins  Profusion  in  Miehisan.**  Thersfora,  no 
hSafeory  of  the  Nonaal  tSehool  will  be  incorporated  here. 


C.  F.  R.  BELLOWS. 


PRINCIPAL  OF  CEKTBAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Charles  Fitz  Roy  Bellows  is  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  New  England  fam- 
ilies. His  earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  was  John  Bellows,  who  came  from 
England  in  1635  and  settled  at  Concord,  Mass.  The  family  name  is  associated  with 
the  growth  of  our  country  for  a  period  of  over  two  hundred  fifty  years,  his  ances- 
tors having  rendered  zealous  service  In  both  the  French  and  Indian,  and  the  Revo- 
Intionary  War. 

The  subject  of  this  slcetcb  was  born  at  Charlestown,  N.  U.,  Oct.  27,  1832.  His 
parents  removed  to  Michigan  in  1837,  (when  the  territory  was  admitted  into  the 
Union),  settling  on  a  farm  at  Climax,  Kalamazoo  county.  Here  he  attended  the 
summer  and  winter  school  of  the  district  until  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  win- 
ter term  only  until  seventeen,  working  meanwhile  on  the  farm.  He  then  went  to 
Ollret  Institute,  where  he  remained  two  years,  boarding  in  the  family  of  Hon. 
Oramel  Hosford,  then  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  afterwards  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  It  was  under  Prof.  Hosford's  Instruction  that  Mr. 
Bellows  became  imbued  with  his  love  for  mathematical  studies,  and  the  stalwart 
and  noble  manliness  of  the  mad  with  whom  he  was  so  closely  associated  during 
those  two  years,  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  life  of  the  young  student. 

During  the  winter  of  1852-53  he  taught  the  district  school  at  Verona,  Mich.,  for 
917  a  month,  boarding  around^  Entering  the  State  Normal  School  the  follow- 
ing si>ring,  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1856,  having  in  the  meantime  taught  a 
term  of  five  months  at  Port  Huron.  In  the  fall  of  '55  he  was  engaged  to  organ- 
ize and  conduct  the  first  graded  school  at  Constantine,  Mich.,  teaching  there  and 
at  Mlshawaka,  Ind.,  for  eight  years.  In  the  meantime,  having  by  private  study 
completed  three  years  of  a  classical  course  at  the  University,  he  went  to  Ann 
Arbor  in  the  fall  of  *63  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  '64. 

The  next  fall  he  organized  the  graded  schools  at  Decatur,  Mich.,  remaining  In 
charge  three  years.  In  1867  he  was  elected  the  first  county  superintendent  of 
Van  Buren  county,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  original  proprietors  and  editors 
of  the  Van  Buren  County  Republican,  In  the  fall  of  1867  he  was  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Normal  School, 
a  position  which  he  occupied  for  twenty-four  years.  Here  unquestionably  was 
the  most  important  service  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  Its  history  is  written  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  thousands  of  students  who  knew  him  there. ' 

Prof.  Bellows  was  present  at  the  organization  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, served  several  years  as  its  secretary,  and  was  president  of  the  same  in.  1877. 
He  has  also  e;i joyed  some  prominence  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  ^lichlgan  for  the  year  1833.  He  has  written  several  mathe- 
matical texts  on  the  following  branches:  arithematlc,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  surveying.  But  his  activity  has  extended  beyond  mathematical 
studies  alone,  and  in  general  Institute  work  for  many  years  he  has  taught,  studied 
and  lectured  on  themes  of  general  educational  Interest. 

In  the  summer  of  1892  he  accepted  the  heavy  responsibility  of  founding  aAd 
building  up  a  Central  Michipran  Normal  School  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  tremendous 
difficulties  lnvolvf*d  !n  Its  siicfossful  acoompllshment  would  have  staggered  a  Ifss 
determined  man,  and  tho  history  of  tliis  institution  will  commemorate  the  zeal, 
rt)urag.»,  and  splendid  eriThu8ia;sni  of  Prof.  Bellows,  as  also  the  enterprise  of  ihe 
locality  where  it  is  situated.  When  that  institution  was  accepted  by  the  State 
in  1895,  he  was  elected  its  first  Principal,  which  position  he  still  holds.    Perhr — 
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no  other  living  teacher  has  placed  the  Imprint  of  scholarship  and  character  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  so  many  men  and  women  in  Michigan  as  Prof.  Bellows. 
In  every  part  of  the  State  his  influence  has  been  felt  for  a  generation.  His  activ- 
ity and  experience  have  embraced  every  part  of  our  school  system,  from  the  rural 
districts  to  the  University. 


CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  history  of  this  school,  it  is  conceded,  has  for  its  initial  point  the  time  when 
the  idea  of  such  an  institution  at  Mt.  Pleasant  first  entered  the  mind  of  Hon.  Sam- 
uel W.  Hopkins,  a  prominent  resident  of  that  city.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1891.  At  this  time,  many  towns  and  cities  in  Michigan  were  offering 
large  Inducements  to  manufacturers  and  capitalists  to  come  there  and  locate 
their  industries.  Mt.  Pleasant  bad  already  secured  the  location  of  a  Government 
Industrial  School  for  the  education  of  Indians.  This,  no  doubt,  had  some 
effect  in  turning  Mr.  Hopkins'  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  further  augmenting 
the  educational  advantages  of  the  city.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  at  the  time 
prominently  engaged  In  promoting  the  development  and  interests  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  Having  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  he  was  then  its  president  In  the  facts  above  cited  are  probably  to 
be  sought  the  Influences  that  suggested  thhe  thought  of  developing  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  city  rather  as  an  educational  center  than  as  a  merely  Industrial  or 
commercial  one.  The  magniflcent  agricultural  region  surrounding,  the  exceeding 
beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the  locality,  and  its  central  situation,  were  readily 
perceived  as  favoring  considerations  to  the  end  in  view.  After  having  somewhat 
fully  developed  plans  in  his  own  mind,  Mr.  Hopkins  communicated  his  idea  to  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Brooks,  a  prominent  citizen,  and  at  the  time  secretary  of  the  Board  , 
of  Education  of  the  city.  Mr.  Brooks,  with  his  characteristic  public  spirit,  entered 
enthusiastically  Into  the  work  of  further  developing  plans  and  devising  means  for 
their  execution.  Mr.  A.  S.  Coutant,  editor  and  proprietor  of  *'The  Mt.  Pleasant 
Enterprise,"  was  the  next  one  approached  In  the  matter.  He  also  entered  into  the 
movement  with  great  energy  and  public  spirit.  AH,  needed  printing  was  gratui- 
tous. Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Brooks  then  waited  upon  Hon.  J.  W.  Hance  and  M. 
Devereaux  and  laid  the  matter  before  them.  They  took  hold  of  it  with  equal 
enthusiasm,  and  soon  plans  were  laid  and  began  to  take  public  form  among  the 
citizens.  Twelve  men,  namely,  S.  M.  Hopkins,  Charles  M.  Brooks,  A.  S.  Coutant, 
J.  W.  Hance,  M.  Devereaux,  I.  A.  Fancher,  D.  H.  Nelson,  F.  D.  Patterson,  W. 
Doughty,  G.  A.  Dusenbury,  L.  N.  Smith,  and  M.  liower,  joined  themselves 
together  to  promote  the  enterprise.  The  Mt.  Pleasant  Improvement  Company 
was  organized,  and  one  hundred  forty-three  citizens  of  Mt.  Pleasant  and  vicinity 
became  shareholders,  at  $25  a  share,  of  the  stock  issued.  All  these  have  vigor- 
ously sustained  the  project  through  all  its  vicissitudes. 

In  July,  1891,  Prof.  C.  F  .R.  Bellows  of  Ypsilanti  having  gone  to  Marquette  to 
conduct  a  summer  school,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  contemplating  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Normal  School  movement  in  Upper  Michigan,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Improvement  Co.  was  sent  thither  for  the  purpose  of  Interesting  him  In  the 
movement  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  that  the  people 
were  cQcouraged  to  believe  a  Normal  School  could  be  here  built  up  and  event- 
ually made  a  State  institution.  Fifty-two  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city  were 
accordingly  at  once  bought  at  the  price  of  $8,000.  The  sum  of  $500  was  paid 
•down  of  money  obtained  of  Mr.  Brooks,  and  a  mortgage  on  the  land  was  given 
f  1  r  the  balance.  The  land  was  immediately  surveyed  and  platted  by  Prof.  Bel- 
1o  's,  as  the  Normal  School  addition  to  the  city.  A  magnificent  campus  of  nearly 
ten  acres,  embracing  a  beautiful  grove  of  native  trees,  was  reserved  as  the  site 
of  t  le  proposed  building.  The  remainder  was  divided  into  224  desirable  residence 
lots,  with  ample  avenues,  streets,  and  alleys.  The  lots  nearly  all  found  ready 
purchasers  at  $110.    The  rest  have  since  been  sold  at  $150  each. 

Anangements  now  began  for  the  opening  of  the  school.  Rooms  were  secured 
on  tbe  second  floor  of  one  of  the  business  blocks  in  the  city  and  nicely  fitted 
OP  for  the  purpose.    Furniture  was  bought,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  for 
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the  opening,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  1892.  The  teachers 
were  as  follows:  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  Principal— Psychology  and  Pedagogy;  Mrs* 
Lydia  H.  Knlss,  Preceptress— History  and  Literature;  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Vice- 
Principal— Language  and  Mathematics;  Milton  W.  Wimer— Physical  and  Natural 
Science;  A.  J.  Cadman— Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship;  Mary  Sterling— Shorthand 
and  Typewriting;  D.  Belle  Murray— Piano  and  Organ;  M.  Heath  Harris— Voice 
Culture  and  Singing. 

The  Improvement  Company  at  once  began  preparations  for  the  erection  of  the 
Normal  School  building,  shown  in  the  above  cut.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by 
the  Grand,  Officers  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias  in  Michigan,  on  the  IStli 
day  of  November,  1892,  Rev.  H.  S.  Jordan  of  Lansing  delivering  the  address  of 
the  occasion.  The  building  was  dedicated  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1893,  and  the 
address  of  dedication  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  R.  PattengiU,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  closing  exercises  of  the  school,  at  the  end  of  its  first 
year,  were  held  in  the  new  building,  and  occurred  in  connection  with  the  dedica- 
tory exercises,  twenty  students  graduating  at  this  time. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  was  along  the  same  lines  as  the  first,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  kindergarten;  and  a  class  of  twelve  was  graduated  on  June  20,  1894. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  character  of  the  work  was  somewhat 
changed  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  Commercial  Department  and  by  the  opening 
of  a  Model  District  School  Department,  for  use  as  a  School  of  Observation  and 
Practice.  This  department  consisted  of  about  40  children  of  the  city,  representing 
three  or  four  primary  grades,  and  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Anna  B.  Preston,  a 
graduate  from  the  school  the  preceding  year,  who  proved  herself  a  most  admira- 
ble teacher  for  the  place. 

To  this  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  school  during  its  first  three  years, 
two  or  three  items  may  properly  be  added  here.  First,  by  courses  of  lectures  dur- 
ing the  winters  of  two  years,  and  by  two  Fairs  which  have  been  held,  together 
with  concerts,  socials  and  other  entertainments,  supplemented  by  many  gifts  of 
books,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of  a  library  for  the  school. 
The  collection,  though  not  very  large,  is,  however,  composed  of  a  class  of  books 
for  the  most  part  indespensable  to  the  students  in  the  general  work  of  the  school. 
Second,  the  Idea  of  the  school  from  the  beginning  has  been  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  country  district  schools.  Already  over  two  hundred  persons,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  attendance,  have  gone  as  teachers  into  the  district 
schools  of  the  surrounding  country.  Here  is  discovered  the  measure  of  the  schools 
success  within  the  short  time  since  it  was  opened,  and  here  the  promise  of  its 
much  larger  usefulness  in  the  near  future.  The  school  has  so  far  stood  for  a 
strictly  new  departure  in  Normal  School  work;  and  so  long  as  it  shall  continue 
to  occupy  the  position  it  has  assumed  thus  far,  will  the  wisdom  of  its  policy  be 
more  and  more  justified  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

In  the  winter  of  1892,  a  strong  effort  was  made  in  the  legislature  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  school  by  the  State.  Hon.  S.  W.  Hopkins,  then  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  labored  with  untiring  zeal  to  attain  this  end.  He  succeeded  in  securing 
the  passage  of  his  bill  by  the  Senate,  but  the  fates  were  against  its  passage  by 
the  House.  Time,  patience,  and  perseverance,  however,  accomplish  all  things; 
and,  adopting  this  proverb,  the  citizens  of  Mt.  Pleasant  took  a  lesson  In  waiting 
and  in  patiently  contributing  to  the  support  and  success  of  the  school.  The  hard 
times  came  on,  pinching  everywhere  and  everybody  with  ever  Increasing  torture. 
Still  there  was  no  let  up  or  flagging  of  courage  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
that  had  been  undertaken.  Having  once  put  the  hand  to  the  plow,  the  people 
never  stopped  for  a  backward  look.  To  supplement  the  receipts  of  the  school 
from  tuition,  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  bought  scholarships  at  |25  each, 
two  or  three  sometimes  Joining  in  the  purchase  of  a  single  one,  and  offering  them 
as  a  gratuity  to  numerous  young  men  and  women  who  desired  to  attend  the 
school,  but  had  not  the  means  to  do  so.  Noarly  a  thousand  dollars  was  in  this 
way  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  school. 

Two  years  pass,  and  the  legislature  of  1895  is  in  session.  Hon.  Robert  Brown 
of  Isabella  county  is  in  the  House,  and  Hon.  Edwin  Shaw  of  Newaygo  in  the 
Senate.  A  bill  is  Introduced  by  each,  offering  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant the  donation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  to  the  State  for  the  purposes 
of  a  State  Normal  School.  After  a  prolonged  and  vigorous  struggle  with  oppos- 
ing localities,  each  bill  is  passed  by  the  body  in  which  it  originated,  and  then  the 
Senate  bill  is  taken  up  and  passed  by  the  House.  The  signature  of  Qovemor 
John  T.  Rich  was  duly  affixed,  and  the  Central  Michigan  State  Normal  School 
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became  an  accomplished  fact.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  signing  of  the  bill,  the 
citizens  of  Mt.  Pleasant  freed  the  property  of  all  incumbrance  and  passed  over  a 
deed  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  bill  making  the  school 
a  State  institution,  contained,  however,  no  provision  of  means  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  school.  The  citizens,  therefore,  pledged  the  necessary  amount  over  and  above 
receipts  from  tuition  to  carry  on  the  school  until  an  appropriation  by  the  State 
should  become  available.  It  is  but  Just  to  say  in  this  connection  that  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  Judge  Peter  F.  Dodds  for  his  efficient  and  unwearied 
services  in  soliciting  and  collecting  a  large  part  of  the  money  required  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise,  as  well  as  for  valuable  counsel  and  assistance  in  many  other 
ways.  ' 

Immediately  on  the  transfer  of  the  title  of  the  property  to  the  State,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  assumed  charge  of  the  school,  and  began  the  organization  of 
its  future  work.  A  course  of  study  was  arranged  and  the  following  persons  ap- 
pointed as  teachers  for  the  coming  year:  C.  F.  K.  Bellows,  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Kniss, 
Anna  Moss,  and  Fred  L.  Keeler.  By  arrangement  with  the  ])ublic  school  board 
of  the  city,  a  department  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Miss  Gertrude  Robin- 
son, was  provided  for  use  as  a  school  of  observation  and  practice. 

The  school  opened  under  State  auspices  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  1895, 
and  from  this  date  its  future  history  is  yet  to  be  written. 


J.   L.SNYDER,    PH.    D. 

PRESIDENT  OF  AGBICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  after  months  of  anxious  investigation  and  con- 
sultation, the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  a  vote  of  six  to  one,  elected  to  the  vacant 
presidency  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  de- 
liberateness  of  the  Board's  action,  their  painstaking  thoroughness  in  examining 
into  the  lelative  merits  of  a  host  of  candidates,  and  the  comparative  unanimity  of 
the  final  action,  make  the  choice  conspicuously  complimentary  to  the  recipient  of 
the  honor,  and  serve  as  a  guarantee  to  the  State  that  in  this  selection  no  Interest  has 
been  forgotten  and  no  risk  has  been  taken. 

Events  since  the  election  more  than  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  above  Inferences. 
President  Snyder  lias  taken  hold  of  the  college  with  an  Intelligent  appreciation  of 
its  needs  and  capabilities,  an  earnestness  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  a  quiet 
self-possession  and  resourcefulness  that  demonstrate  him  to  be  a  tried  and  skilled 
man  In  all  the  lines  of  his  work— a  thorough  master  of  the  situation.  Faculty  and 
students  havt;  received  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  an  era  of  Increased  prosperity 
and  greater  practical  usefulness  seems  to  be  dawning  for  the  college. 

Dr.  Snyder  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  remained 
there  until,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  college.  His  education  has  been  thor- 
ough. It  began  In  the  country  schools  of  his  native  county,  extended  through  three 
years  In  the  preparatory  department  of  Grove  City  College,  a  four  years*  academic 
course  in  Westminster  College,  Pa.,  a  graduate  course  in  his  Alma  Mater  crowned 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  extensive  tours  In  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

His  career  outside  of  college  walls,  as  a  worker,  a  man  among  men,  has  been 
singularly  successful.  He  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  school  work,  especially 
to  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  as  well  as  the  mind.  His  record  includes  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school,  now  enrolling  over  five  hundred  pupils;  the  in- 
troduction of  a  manual  training  department  into  the  largest  school  In  the  city  of  Alle- 
gheny, and  the  emphasizing  of  science,  or  *'nature  study"  in  his  whole  school  work. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  his  success  In  the  last  two  directions.  The  In- 
dustrial features  of  the  work  in  his  school  in  Allegheny  included  sewing  and  cooking 
for  the  girls  and  the  different  lines  of  manual  training  for  the  boys,  and  were  the 
result  of  earnest  convictions  concerning  the  educational  value  of  manual  labor. 
The  Allegheny  school  Is  said  to  have  the  finest  and  best  equipped  industrial  de- 
partment in  connection  with  any  grammar  school  In  the  United  States.  In  those 
schools,  too,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  the  work  in 
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science  study  done  by  all  grades  of  pupils.  All  this  is  due  to  Dr.  Snyder's  efforts. 
The  school  is  the  expression  of  his  conylctions  and  a  monument  to  his  labors. 

Dr.  Snyder  has  always  been  in  command  of  men;  he  is  a  natural  leader.  He  was 
early  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  his  natiye  country.  Here,  burdened 
with  the  direction  of  over  three  hundred  teachers  and  fifteen  thousand  pupils,  he 
did  p.'markable  work  in  systematizing  and  grading  the  studies  of  the  schools  and 
in  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  His  work  in  this  position  drew  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  soon  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  fifth  ward  school  of  Alle- 
gheny, with  over  thirty  teachers  and  fifteen  hundred  pupils  under  his  care.  In  this 
position  he  won  an  enviable  reputation  and  standing  among  the  teachers  of  the 
State. 

His  life  has  been  largely  spent  on  the  farm:  he  owns  a  farm;  understands,  from 
long  experience,  farm  life  and  farm  conditions;  and  is  in  thorough  accord  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  farmers'  needs. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  is  a  school  that  has  a  history  of  nearly  forty 
years.  It  served  Mr.  Morrill  as  a  practical  example  of  the  working  of  his  theories 
when  he  was  fighting  the  first  battles  in  congress  for  appropriations  to  agricultural 
education.  It  has  been  used  as  a  model  for  many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
other  states  and  for  those  of  at  least  two  foreign  countries.  Its  graduates  are 
found  as  professors  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  twenty-nine  of  the  states 
and  territories  of  this  union,  and  are  serving  in  high  governmental  offices  in  Washing- 
ton, in  Australia,  and  in  Japan.  It  has  taught  teachers  of  farming  as  well  as  actual 
farmers  scattered  here  and  there  all  over  the  State.  Wherever  there  are  bodies  of 
farmers  gathered,  there,  among  the  most  active  and  influential  members,  are  gradu- 
ates of  this  college. 

While  by  origin  and  by  its  present  official  title  the  college  is  purely  agricultural, 
yet  in  fact  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  endowment  fund,  the 
college  has  a  clearly  defined  mechanical  course  equal  in  extent,  in  definiteness  of 
purpose,  in  strength  of  equipment,  and  in  adaptation  to  its  aims,  with 
the  agricultural  course.  A  well-manned  and  equipped  laboratory  and  work-shops, 
give  the  best  facilities  for  training  in  mechanics  and  mechanical  engineering.  The 
popularity  of  this  course  has  steadily  grown  until  now  it  has  nearly  as  many  stu- 
dents as  the  older  agricultural  course.  It  turned  out  its  first  graduates  in  1888,  and 
while  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  agricultural  course,  they  have  taken 
equal  rank  in  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  their  equipment,  in  the  importance 
of  the  positions  they  have  won,  and  in  devotion  to  their  profession  and  their  Alma 
Mater. 

By  the  endowment  derived  from  the  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and*  1800,  the  State  has 
been  relieved,  for  some  years,  of  the  burden  of  providing  funds  for  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  college,  and  the  small  appropriations  asked  for  from  the  legislature 
have  been  for  such  things  as  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  real  property,  for 
which,  by  the  terms  on  which  tlie  Morrill  grants  were  accepted,  the  State  bound 
itself  to  provide.  The  permanent  improvements  thus  provided  year  after  year,  make 
the  plant  one  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  It  in- 
ventories over  $500,000  in  value,  and  comprises  laboratories,  apparatus,  and  collec- 
tions that,  in  some  respects,  are  not  duplicated  elsewhere. 

The  landed  estate,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cedar  river  and  at  twenty  minutes 
distance  by  street  car  line  from  Washington  avenue,  Lansing,  comprises  676  acres. 
Of  this  amount  of  land  about  330  acres  are  used  for  farm  experimentation  and  in- 
struction; about  23(>  are  in  original  forest;  and  the  lawns,  building  sites,  orchards, 
and  gardens  take  up  the  remainder.  The  campus  is,  during  the  summer,  a  place  of 
almost  ideal  beauty.  Quiet  nool»,  suggestive  of  profound  sylvan  solitude,  alternate 
with  the  life  and  bu8ti<-  of  the  more  frequented  walks.  Winding  stone  footways 
through  beautifully  kept  lawns,  houses  embowered  in  shapely  trees  and  vines,  rus- 
tic bridges  over  rippling  waters,  make  a  stroll  over  the  grounds  a  constantly 
changing  pannrama,  a  series  of  surprises  each  more  chnrming  than  the  other.    In 
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the  midst  of  all  of  this  quiet,  dreamy  beauty,  the  most  practical,  energetic,  thor- 
oughly utilitarian  training  is  given.  Scattered  about  amidst  picturesque  surround- 
ing) are  some  thirty  buildings,  not  including  minor  structures.  The  organic  center 
of  this  group  is  the  library  and  museum  building,  where  are  placed  the  offices  of 
the  president  and  the  secretary.  In  this  building  the  student  forms  his  organic 
connection  with  the  school;  here  he  comes  for  advice,  for  encouragement,  for  warn- 
ing perhaps;  here,  too,  he  receives  and  deposits  his  daily  mail.  The  library  consists 
of  some  18,0(Kt  bound  volumes  and  4,000  pamphlets,  all  well  and  carefully  selected. 
There  is  little  or  no  rubbish  in  this  collection.  Everything  is  available,  living, 
of  real,  actual  interest.  As  a  working  library  on  scientific  subjects,  the  collection 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  the  State,  while  the  subjects  of  general  literature,  his- 
tory, and  civics  have  been  by  no  means  neglected  in  buying  the  books. 

The  college  stands  for  the  idea  of  learning  to  do  a  thing  by  doing  it,  and  hence  the 
large  number  of  laboratories  and  their  dependencies.  First  is  the  Agricultural  lab- 
oratory, which  consists  of  the  farm,  the  bams,  and  the  building  which  is  designated 
by  that  specific  name  and  In  which  all  the  work  of  the  agricultural  course  focuses 
Itself.  Next  Is  the  Horticultural  laboratory,  with  its  dependencies  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etable gardens,  orchards,  forcing  houses,  conservatories,  etc.  After  these  come  a 
series  of  equally  important  work-shops;  viz.,  the  Chemical,  the  Botanical,  the  Zoo- 
logical, the  Civil  Engineering,  the  Mechanical,  the  Physical,  the  Veterinary  labora- 
tories—«11  conveniently  hous^ed,  well  equipped,  and  strongly  manned.  The  library 
and  the  lecture  rooms  may  be  called  the  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  Math- 
ematics, History  and  Political  Economy,  and  the  English,  German  and  French 
languages;  for,  throughout  all  training  at  the  college,  the  same  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples and  the  same  basal  methods  are  embodied. 

Tho  education  given  at  this  college  is  plain,  simple,  practical,  yet  systematic, 
progressive,  rounded,  and  thorough.  It  is  a  training  of  the  whole  man,  yet  it  fB 
also  toward  a  siiecific  end.  It  aims  to  train  head,  hand,  and  eye;  to  develop  the 
youth  into  true  manhood,  into  worthy  citizenship,  into  success  *as  farmer  or 
mechanic. 

The  coming  year  will  witness  several  radical  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  college. 
It  ban  been  determined  to  introduce  a  preparatory  course  where  may  be  made  up  the 
deficiencies  of  those  whose  preparation  on  one  or  more  studies  has  l)een  weak;  to  lay 
out  for  the  winter  term  special  six  weeks'  courses  In  dairying,  in  live  stock  hus- 
bandry, in  soils  and  crops,  in  fruit  culture,  in  market  gardening,  and  in  fiorlculture; 
and,  most  radical  of  all,  to  introduce  a  course  for  ladies,  parallel  with  the  agricul- 
tural course  for  boys.  It  is  believed  that  this  ladies'  course,  including  as  it  will,  the 
same  solid,  practical  features  of  training  as  are  found  In  the  boys*  course,  together 
with  music,  painting,  and  a  full  course,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  dom^rtic 
economy,  will  supply  a  real  need  in  the  State  and  will  materially  add  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  college. 


M.  B.    WADSWOUTH,    A.    B.,  A.  M.,  PH.  D. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MINING  SCHOOL. 

On  May  6,  1S47.  at  E.nst  Livermore,  Me.,  was  bom  M.  E.  Wadsworth,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth,  among  whose  descendants  are  found 
many  names  famous  in  the  annal<«  of  New  England's  history  and  literature.  Capt. 
Samuel  Wadsworth.  who  was  killed  on  the  bloody  field  of  Sudbury  in  1676,  was  the 
son  of  Christopher  and  the  father  ef  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  the  ninth  president 
of  Harvard  college.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  on  his  mother's  side, 
was  also  a  descendant  of  the  sturdy  old  Puritan,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  indebted  to  his  Puritan  blood  for  many  of  his  strong  and  admirable 
traits  of  character. 

Dr.Wadsworih's  early  life  was  passed  upon  his  father's  farm,  and  his  first  educa* 
tlon  was  obtained  in  the  district  schools  in  .which  he  commenced  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege; ho  finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  home  by  himself  while  working  upon  the 
farm,  and  also  at  Bates*  College  and  Lewlston  Falls  Academy.    He  entered  Bow- 
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science  study  done  by  all  grades  of  pupUs.  All  this  is  due  to  Dr.  Snyder's  efforts. 
Thef  school  is  the  expression  of  his  conylctions  and  a  monument  to  his  labors. 

Dr.  Snyder  has  always  been  in  command  of  men;  he  is  a  natural  leader.  He  was 
early  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  his  natiye  country.  Here,  burdened 
with  the  direction  of  over  three  hundred  teachers  and  fifteen  thousand  pupils,  he 
did  r.^markable  worlc  in  systematizing  and  grading  the  studies  of  the  schools  and 
In  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  His  worlc  in  this  position  drew  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  soon  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  fifth  ward  school  of  Alle- 
gheny, with  over  thirty  teachers  and  fifteen  hundred  pupils  under  his  care.  In  this 
position  he  won  an  enyiable  reputation  and  standing  among  the  teachers  of  the 
State. 

His  life  has  been  largely  spent  on  the  farm:  he  owns  a  farm;  understands,  from 
long  experience,  farm  life  and  farm  conditions;  and  is  in  thorough  accord  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  farmers'  needs. 


AGRICULTURAL  GOLLB6E. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  is  a  school  that  has  a  history  of  nearly  forty 
years.  It  served  Mr.  Morrill  as  a  practical  example  of  the  worldng  of  his  theories 
when  hi^  was  fighting  the  first  battles  in  congress  for  appropriations  to  agricultural 
education.  It  has  been  used  as  a  model  for  many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
other  states  and  for  those  of  at  least  two  foreign  countries.  Its  graduates  are 
found  as  professors  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  twenty-nine  of  the  states 
and  territories  of  this  union,  and  are  serving  in  high  governmental  offices  in  Washing- 
ton, in  Australia,  and  in  Japan.  It  has  taught  teachers  of  farming  as  well  as  actual 
farmers  scattered  here  and  there  all  over  the  State.  Wherever  there  are  bodies  of 
farmers  gathered,  there,  among  the  most  active  and  influential  members,  are  gradu- 
ates of  this  college. 

While  by  origin  and  by  its  present  official  title  the  college  is  purely  agricultural, 
yet  in  fact  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  endowment  fund,  the 
college  has  a  clearly  defined  mechanical  course  equal  in  extent,  in  definiteness  of 
purpose,  in  strength  of  equipment,  and  in  adaptation  to  its  aims,  with 
the  a^rricultural  course.  A  well-manned  and  equipped  laboratory  and  work-shops, 
give  the  best  facilities  for  training  in  mechanics  and  mechanical  engineering.  The 
popularity  of  this  course  has  steadily  grown  until  now  it  has  nearly  as  many  stu- 
dents as  the  older  agricultural  course.  It  turned  out  its  first  graduates  in  1888,  and 
while  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  agricultural  course,  they  have  taken 
equal  rank  In  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  their  equipment,  in  the  importance 
of  the  positions  they  have  won,  and  in  devotion  to  their  profession  and  their  Alma 
Biater. 

By  th-?  endowment  derived  from  the  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and  1800,  the  State  has 
been  relieved,  for  some  years,  of  the  burden  of  providing  funds  for  the  running  ex- 
pense of  the  college,  and  the  small  appropriations  asked  for  from  the  legislature 
have  been  for  such  things  as  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  real  property,  for 
which,  by  the  terms  on  which  the  Morrill  grants  were  accepted,  the  State  bound 
Itself  to  provide.  The  permanent  improvements  thus  provided  year  after  year,  make 
the  plant  one  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  It  in- 
yentories  over  $500,000  in  value,  and  comprises  laboratories,  apparatus,  and  collec- 
tions that,  in  some  respects,  are  not  duplicated  elsewhere. 

The  landed  estate,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cedar  river  and  at  twenty  minutes 
distance  by  Bt]*ect  car  line  from  Washington  avenue,  Lansing,  comprises  676  acres. 
Of  this  amount  of  land  about  3.30  acres  are  used  for  farm  experimentation  and  in- 
struction: about  23(>  are  in  original  forest;  and  the  lawns,  building  sites,  orchards, 
and  gardens  take  up  the  remainder.  The  campus  is,  during  the  summer,  a  place  of 
almost  Ideal  beauty.  Quiet  nooks,  suggestive  of  profound  sylvan  solitude,  alternate 
with  the  life  and  busth-  of  the  more  frequented  walks.  Winding  stone  footways 
through  beautifully  kept  lawns,  houses  embowered  in  shapely  trees  and  vines,  rus- 
tic bridges  over  rippling  waters,  make  a  stroll  over  the  grounds  a  constantly 
changing  panorama,  a  series  of  surprises  each  more  charming  than  the  other.    In 
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the  midst  of  all  of  this  quiet,  dreamy  beauty,  the  most  practical,  energetic,  thor- 
oughly utilitarian  training  is  given.  Scattered  about  amidst  picturesque  surround- 
ings are  some  thirty  buildings,  not  Including  minor  structures.  The  organic  center 
of  this  group  Is  the  library  and  museum  building,  where  are  placed  the  offices  of 
the  president  and  the  secretary.  In  this  building  the  student  forme  his  organic 
connection  with  the  school;  here  he  comes  for  advice,  for  encouragement,  for  warn- 
ing perhaps;  here,  too,  he  receives  and  deposits  his  daily  mail.  The  library  consists 
of  some  18,00(>  bound  volumes  and  4,000  pamphlets,  all  well  and  carefully  selected. 
There  is  little  or  no  rubbish  in  this  collection.  Everything  is  available,  living, 
of  real,  actual  interest.  As  a  working  library  on  scientific  subjects,  the  collection 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  the  State,  while  the  subjects  of  general  literature,  his- 
tory, and  civics  have  been  by  no  means  neglected  in  buying  the  books. 

The  college  stands  for  the  idea  of  learning  to  do  a  thing  by  doing  it,  and  hence  the 
large  number  of  laboratories  and  their  dependencies.  First  is  the  Agricultural  lab- 
oratory, which  consists  of  the  farm,  the  bams,  and  the  building  which  is  designated 
by  that  specific  name  and  in  which  all  the  work  of  the  agricultural  course  focuses 
Itself.  Next  is  the  Horticultural  laboratory,  with  its  dependencies  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etable gardens,  orchards,  forcing  houses,  conservatories,  etc.  After  these  come  a 
series  of  equally  important  work-shops;  viz.,  the  Chemical,  the  Botanical,  the  Zoo- 
logical, the  Civil  Engineering,  the  Mechanical,  the  Physical,  the  Veterinary  labora- 
tories—all conveniently  housed,  well  equipped,  and  strongly  manned.  The  library 
and  the  lecture  rooms  may  be  called  the  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  Math- 
ematics, History  and  Political  Economy,  and  the  English,  German  and  French 
languages;  for,  throughout  all  training  at  the  college,  the  same  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples and  the  same  basal  methods  are  embodied. 

Tho  education  given  at  this  college  is  plain,  simple,  practical,  yet  systematic, 
progressive,  rounded,  and  thorough.  It  is  a  training  of  the  whole  man,  yet  It  is 
also  toward  a  specific  end.  It  aims  to  train  head,  hand,  and  eye;  to  develop  the 
youth  into  true  manhood,  into  worthy  citizenship,  into  success  •  as  farmer  op 
mechanic. 

The  coming  year  will  witness  several  radical  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  college* 
It  has  been  determined  to  Introduce  a  preparatory  course  where  may  be  made  up  the 
deficiencies  of  those  whose  preparation  on  one  or  more  studies  has  been  weak;  to  lay 
out  for  the  winter  term  special  six  weeks*  courses  In  dairying.  In  live  stock  hus- 
bandry. In  soils  and  crops,  in  fruit  culture,  in  market  gardening,  and  in  floriculture; 
and,  most  radical  of  all,  to  introduce  a  course  for  ladies,  parallel  with  the  agricul- 
tural course  for  boys.  It  is  believed  that  this  ladles'  course,  including  as  It  will,  the 
same  solid,  practical  feattlres  of  training  as  are  found  in  the  boys*  course,  together 
with  music,  painting,  and  a  full  course,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  domestic 
economy,  will  supply  a  real  need  in  the  State  and  will  materially  add  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  college. 


M.  E.    WADSWOUTH,    A.    B.,  A.  M.,  PH.  D. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MINING  SCHOOL. 

On  May  6,  1S47.  at  East  Livermore,  Me.,  was  bom  M.  E.  Wadsworth,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth,  among  whose  descendants  are  found 
many  names  famous  in  the  annal<«  of  New  England's  history  and  literature.  Capt. 
Samuel  Wadsworth.  who  was  killed  on  the  bloody  field  of  Sudbury  In  1$76,  was  the 
son  of  Christopher  and  the  father  of  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  the  ninth  president 
of  Harvard  college.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  on  his  mother's  side, 
was  also  a  descendant  of  the  sturdy  old  Puritan,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  indebted  to  his  Puritan  blood  for  many  of  his  strong  and  admirable 
traits  of  character. 

Dr.Wadsworih's  early  life  was  passed  upon  his  father's  farm,  and  his  first  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  the  district  schools  In  .which  he  commenced  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege; ho  finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  home  by  himself  while  working  upon  the 
farm,  and  also  at  Bates*  College  and  Lewiston  Falls  Academy.    He  entered  Bow- 
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doin  College  In  1S65  and  was  graduated  in  the  regular  course  in  1869.  From  his  six- 
teenth year,  during  bis  preparation  for  and  throughout  his  life  at  college,  he  taught 
from  one  to  three  terms  a  year  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  maintaining,  withal  a  good  rank  in  his  class  at  Bowdoin. 

After  graduation  he  taught  for  four  years  in  the  graded  schools  and  academies 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  In  1873  he  went  to  Harvard  University  in  order  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Boston  Dental  College,  which  chair  he 
resigned  in  1874,  to  accept  an  instructorship  in  mathematics  and  mineralogy  at 
Harvard.  He  spent  the  summer  of  that  year  engaged  upon  the  geological  survey  of 
New  Hampshire. 

In  1872  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Bowdoin  College,  and  also 
from  Harvard  University  In  1874  for  work  done  and  examinations  passed 
in  mineralogy.  In  1879  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  from  Har- 
vard, presenting  a  thesis  on  '*The  Classification  of  Rocks."  In  1884-5  Dr.  Wads- 
worth  spent  much  of  his  time  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  in  studying  th& 
advanced  modem  methods  of  petrographical  research  ^ith  Prof.  H.  Rosenbusch, 
and  in  visiting  the  various  universities,  thus  familiarizing  himself  with  the  methods 
of  Instruction  and  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  in  his 
specialties.  He  was  the  first  to  give  instruction  in  microscopic  lithology  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  known,  beginning  with  a  course  in  Harvard  University.  In 
1885  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  at  Colby  University,  a  chair 
then  but  recently  established;  and  during  the  following  two  years  he  was  engaged 
in  developing  this  department  and  in  revising  the  course  of  study  in  the  University. 
In  1886-87  he  served  as  assistant  geologist  in  the  Minnesota  Geological  Survey,  and 
published  a  report  on  the  lithology  of  a  part  of  the  state. 

He  was  elected  to  his  present  position  in  1887,  at  which  time  the  Mining  School 
was  so  poorly  equipped  that  not  even  a  course  of  study  had  been  planned.  Under 
his  management  the  school  has  been  fully  organized,  buildings  erected,  and  an  excel- 
lent equipment  procured.  Dr.  Wadsworth  found  in  this  work  most  congenial 
employment,  and,  organizing  the  school  on  a  new  and  independent  plan,  has  seen 
the  institution  emerge  from  obscurity  into  prominence.  Last  year  more  students 
were  graduated  from  this  school  than  from  any  other  similar  institution  in  the 
country,  and  since  1890  it  has  had  the  largest  number  of  under-graduates  pursuing 
that  course  of  any  institution  in  the  country. 

In  May,  1888,  Dr.  Wadsworth  was  appointed  State  Geologist  of  Michigan,  which 
position  he  held  until  1893;  and  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Mining 
School,  he  also  holds  the  chair  of  Mineralogy,  Petrography,  and  Geology.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  and  a  member  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  America,  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  many  other  scien- 
tific bodies.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Geologist  and  has  published 
many  valuable  articles,— studies  in  petrography,  geology,  ore-deposits,  meteorites,, 
and  educational  subjects,  in  all  of  which  he  has  shown  himself  an  original  and  inde- 
pendent thinker. 

As  an  educator  he  is  widely  known.  In  1895  he  prepared  and  introduced  into  the 
Mining  School  a  complete  system  of  elective  studies,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Faculty  and  the  Board,  and  has  been  found  very  successful  in  prac- 
tice. This  is  a  pioneer  experiment,  being  the  first  full  elective  course  ever  adopted 
by  any  engineering  school  in  the  United  States. 

Personally  Dr.  Wadsworth  is  of  a  frank,  open  nature,  with  an  uncompromising 
hatred  of  all  shams.  He  is  possessed  of  notable  powers  of  organization,  and  his 
perseverance  enables  him  successfully  to  carry  out  the  undertakings  he  attempts. 
His  habits  are  methodical,  as  behooves  a  man  of  scientific  attainments,  while  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  yet  very  popular,  attests  to  his  Justice  and 
goodness  of  heart. 

14 
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THE    MICHIGAN    MINING    SCHOOL. 

BT  M.   B.  WABSWOBTH. 

The  Michigan  Mining  School  was  established  as  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  Michigan  which  are  devoted  to  higher  education.  From  the  moment  of 
its  inception  its  single  object  has  been  to  send  out  men  who  are  qualified  to  take 
active  part  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  State  and  Nation,  and 
any  subject  of  study  which  is  essential  to  this  end  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  its 
courses  of  instruction. 

The  school  has  been  singularly  happy  in  its  location.  It  is  an  axiom  of  modem 
education  that  any  school  which  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  return  ^or  the  money  and 
energy  spent  in  establishing  it,  must  be  situated  in  a  region  which  shall  from  its 
very  nature  serve,  free  of  all  expense,  as  a  part  of  the  real  equipment  of  that  schpoL 
This  can  be  so  only  when*  the  district  presents  for  the  daily  observation  of  the  stu- 
dent the  most  extensive  and  "up-to-date"  practical  applications  of  the  subjects  which 
are  taught  in  the  school. 

Mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  can  be  most  advantageously  studied  only  in 
A  locality  containing  machine  works,  manufactures,  mills,  lighting  and  power  plants; 
and  civil  engineering  can  be  most  thoroughly  acquired  in  a  school  which  has  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  numerous  examples  of  modem  constructions  in  the  form  of 
bridges,  railways,  and  their  appurtenances,  large  buildings  and  establishments 
which  design  and  produce  the  material  for  them.  Similarly,  mining  engineering  can 
be  most  efficiently  taught  only  in  a  district  containing  numerous  mmes  which  are 
worked  on  the  largest  scale  and  in  which  scientific  and  economical  considerations 
are  given  full  sway. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  Michigan  Mining  School  has,  more  than  any  other 
school  of  mines  in  America,  been  fortunate  in  its  location.  Within  a  radius  of 
eleven  miles  from  its  doors  are  situated  several  of  the  largest,  deepest,  and  most  suc- 
cessful mines  in  the  world.  The  most  powerful  and  stupendous  machinery  ever 
employed  in  mining  is  here  in  constant  use  and  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
student  The  aggregate  horse  power  of  the  engines  used  by  only  two  of  these  min- 
ing companies  exceeds  the  grand  total  of  all  the  engines  used  in  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  the  United  States  in  the  halcyon  days  of  1888;  or  far  more  than  double  all 
those  employed  in  the  grandest  spectacle  this  earth  has  ever  seen— the  World's  Fair 
in  1883. 

The  mines  of  the  Marquette,  Menominee,  and  Gogebic  iron  ranges  are  within  a 
few  hours  ride  of  the  school,  and  furnish  a  most  efficient  means  of  illustrating  a 
large  part  of  its  teachings.  The  output  of  the  various  mines  and  other  mineral 
ipdustries  in  the  Upped  Peninsula  is  so  euormous  that  its  yearly  value  is  about 
$70,000,000,  ranking  Michigan,  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  second  only  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  value  of  its  mineral  products. 

The  further  development  of  this  vast  industry  requires  men  who  are  thoroughly 
trained  for  this  special  work,  and  to  meet  this  requirement  the  Michigan  Mining 
Scliool  was  established.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  school  that  its  founders  realized 
at  the  start  that,  to  fulfill  its  mission,  it  must  not  waste  its  energies  in  the  vain 
-attempt  to  teach  branches  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  institution,  and  which  were 
already  well  taught  by  other  schools  maintained  by  the  State.  In  consequence 
they  determined  that  this  school  should  confine  is  attention  wholly  to  mining  and 
the  subjects  relating  thereto:  hence  the  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  student 
to  conduct  explorations  in  the  forest  and  field;  to  distinguish  the  useful  minerals 
and  rocks;  to  understand  the  geological  principles  that  govern  the  formation  and 
association  of  useful  mineral  products,  and  to  determine  approximately  their 
vaUieR;  to  study  ores,  building  stones,  limes,  mortars,  cements,  coal,  salt,  gyp- 
sum, petroleum,  natural  gas,  clays,  fertilizers,  gems,  and  useful  vegetable  products; 
to  survey,  map,  and  lay  out  the  ground,  the  railroads,  tramways,  and  towns;  to 
select  or  design  hoisting,  transportation,  power,  and  light  plants;  to  design  the 
mills,  furnaces,  docks,  dams,  bridges,  shaft,  and  rock  houses,  and  other  struc- 
tures; to  determine  in  each  case  which  is  the  most  suitable  method  for  opening 
and  conducting  a  quarry  or  mine,  and  of  timbering,  ventilating,  and  draining  it; 
to  assay,  concentrate,  and  smelt  ores;  to  Investigate  the  strength  and  other  prop- 
erties of  engineering  materials,  that  designs  may  be  intelligently  worked  out;  to 
make  working  drawings  to  illustrate  fully  these  designs;  to  understand  the  most 
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economical  methods  of  generating  and  using  steam;  to  study  in  detail  engines, 
pumps,  boilers,  and  other  machinery,  and  the  methods  of  operating,  testing,  and 
repairing  them;  to  master  the  principles  of  electricity  and  its  generation,  storage, 
transmission,  and  use  as  an  illuminant  and  source  of  motive  power;  to  study 
hydraulics,  and  its  various  application  in  civil  affairs  and  hydraulic  mining;  to 
understand  mine  management  and  accounts;  in  short,  to  train  men  to  be  of  real 
use  in  any  line  of  work  connected  with  the  winning  and  reduction  of  mineral  pro- 
ducts. Such  work  naturally  arranges  itself  along  various  clearly  defined  lines  in 
each  of  which  the  training  may  proceed  to  almost  any  length;  hence  the  branches 
of  study  which  here  most  naturally  resolve  themselves  into  specialties  are  draw- 
ing, chemistry,  metallurgy,  mechanical,  civil,  electrical,  and  mining  engineering, 
ore  dressing,  and  geology. 

The  range  of  subjects  bearing  on  the  mineral  industry  is  extremely  wide;  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  some 
lines  of  work,  while  wholly  unfitted  for  others,  and  the  further  fact  that  circum- 
stances beyond  control  frequently  force  men  into  particular  occupations  and  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  prosecute  a  full  course  of  training,— all  conspire  to 
demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  modem  educational  view,  viz.,  that  a  rigid  set 
course  of  instruction  in  higher  education  is  now  out  of  date,  and  that  the  student 
must  have  some  liberty  in  selecting  the  studies  which  are  to  enable  him  to  cope  with 
his  life  work.  This  fact  has  been  long  recognized  here;  and  the  Mining  School  has 
squarely  met  the  issue  by  adopting  an  elective  system  so  designed  that,  while  the  stu- 
dent is  allowed  to  choose  the  main  lines  of  his  work,  he  is  compelled  by  the  proper 
sequence  of  studies  to  take  up  such  subjects  as  are  essential  to  a  broad  and  thorough 
engineering  training.  Further,  in  the  effort  to  save  the  valuable  time  of  young  men, 
the  school  work  is  continued  during  forty-five  weeks  a  year  Instead  of  thirty  to 
thirty-six,  as  in  most  institutions.  This  enables  the  student  who  wishes  to  do  so, 
to  accomplish  as  much  in  three  years  as  elsewhere  he  would  ordinarily  do  in  four. 

The  Mining  School  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  May 
1,  1885,  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on  September  15,  1886. 
Its  inception,  establishment,  and  to  a  great  extent  its  appropriations,  have  been  due 
to  the  foresight,  energy,  and  executive  ability  of  Hon.  Jay  A.  Hubbell  of  Houghton, 
who  has  spared  no  labor  in  endeavoring  to  accomplish  everything  essential  to  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

In  1886  Albert  Williams,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected 
as  principal  and  had  charge  of  the  school  until  he  resigned  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1887,  when  Dr.  Wadsworth,  the  present  Director,  was  chosen. 

The  first  classes  were  taught  in  rooms  located  on  the  top  floor  and  in  the  basement 
of  the  "Fire  Engine  House"  of  the  village  of  Houghton.  Four  additional  rooms  in 
theOdd  Fellows  Building  were  secured  in  September,  1887;  but  the  continued  growth 
of  the  school  made  it  neccessary  to  vacate  the  latter  quarters  during  the  summer 
of  1888,  and  to  replace  them  by  others  obtained  in  the  Roller  Rink  Building,  now  the 
Armory  Opera  House.  In  May,  1880,  the  school  was  moved  into  the  building  now 
known  as  Science  Hall.  This  Hall  was  erected  by  the  State  on  land  donated  by 
Judge  Hubbell.  but  it  was  even  then  well  known  that  the  building  was  too  small  for 
the  necessary  work  of  the  school.  In  1890  ore-dressing  works  were  constructed  and 
there  was  added  in  1892  a  small  structure  containing  a  furnace  for  roasting  ores. 
As  the  school  grew  faster  than  its  most  sanguine  friends  had  any  reason  to  hope, 
further  buildings  became  necessary,  and  during  1894-95  the  State  erected  another 
large  one  to  accommodate  the  departments  of  drawing,  and  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering,  and  the  ofllces  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  department  of  civil  and  mining 
engineering.  The  equipment  of  the  institution  has  also  been  increased  so  far  as  its 
funds  have  permitted,  and  the  total  school  property,  as  inventoried  in  August  last, 
amounted  to  $216,966.79. 

In  1886,  a  course  of  instruction  of  two  years'  duration  was  announced,  but  was 
not  prepared;  indeed,  the  educational  side  of  the  school  was  not  regularly  organized 
until  the  school  year  1887-88.  Since  tlien  the  curriculum  has  been  steadily  broad- 
ened and  perfected  in  detail.  In  1889  a  three-year  course  was  adopted,  and  in 
1893  this  was  changed  to  four  years.  The  full  elective  system  went  into  successful 
operation  in  1895,  and  has  thus  proven  entirely  satisfactory  to  instructors  and  stu- 
dents alike. 
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The  number  of  new  students  who  entered,  the  total  enrollment,  and  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  sent  out  for  each  year  of  the  school's  existence,  are  as  follows: 


1886-7. 

1887-^ 

1888-9. 

1889-«). 

1890-1. 

1881-2. 

1892-8. 

1898-4. 

1894-5. 

Itewstodents 

23 
23 

15 
20 

7 

16 

40 

6 

15 

35 

5 

46 

61 

4 

40 

78 

0 

45 

101 

18 

17 
82 
17 

4» 

Total  attendanco -.. 

94 

Oraduates .    

22 

These  students  were  from  twenty-four  different  states  of  the  Union  and  from 
the  following  foreign  countries:  Canada,  Cuba,  England,  Germany,  Japan,  Mex- 
ico, New  Brunswick,  Peru,  and  the  South  African  Republic.  The  large  majority 
of  the  students  came  from  Michigan,  as  would  naturally  be  expected  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  mining  Interests  of  our  State. 

The  Board  of  Control  is  now  composed  of  the  following  members: 

Term  expires. 

James  Renrick  Cooper,  Hanoock June  9, 1897 

Preston  Carpenter  Firth  West,  Calumet June  9, 1897 

Judge  Jay  Abel  Hubbell,  President,  Houghton June  9, 1899 

Hon.  Thomas  Bree  Dunstan,  Hancook June  9, 1899 

Hon.  John  Monroe  Longyear,  Marquette June  9, 1901 

Alfred  Kidder,  Marquette June  9, 1901 

Bach  of  these  gentlemen  baa  rendered  frequent  and  valuable  senrlces;  Mr. 
Kidder  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  since  its  inception;  Mr.  Longyear  stands 
next  in  length  of  membership  and  is  closely  followed  by  Mr.  HubbelL  The  gen- 
erous donations  of  Mr.  Hubbell  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  in  addition  to 
these  Mr.  Longyear  has  made  liberal  contributions  of  money,  machinery,  and 
other  material  required  by  the  school. 

No  Mining  School  in  America  has  ever  had  such  a  phenomenal  growth  as  this 
one,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance  of  students  in  mining 
engineering,  in  the  thorough  and  practical  nature  of  tne  education  given,  or  in  the 
standing  the  school  has  won  at  home  and  abroad.  Since  1890  is  has  been  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind  In  the  world,  and  it  will  ever 
strive  to  retain  this  position  by  hard  work  and  true  merit,  if  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  established  will  do  their  duty  toward  it. 


DENI80N    C.    THOMAS,    A.    M.,    PH.    D. 


PRESIDENT  OF  ADBIAN  GOLLEOB. 

The  eighth  president  of  Adrian  College  was  bom  in  Mlllcreek  Township,  Erie  Co., 
Pa.  His  early  life  was  passed  amid  the  duties  of  the  farm,  where  he  acquired  the 
robust  strength  of  body  which  stood  him  In  good  stead  in  his  after  years  of  arduous 
mental  tolL  He  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native  county  and  soon  began 
the  profession  to  which  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  destined  to  be  devoted,  teach- 
ing for  two  winters  in  Erie  County  at  the  towns  of  Springfield  and  Falrview.  He 
made  a  thorough  preparation  for  college  in  Girard  Academy,  and,  taking  advanced 
standing,  entered  Brown  University,  where  he  completed  the  Sophomore  year.  In 
1859,  with  the  expectation  of  engaging  in  the  legal  profession,  he  joined  the  law 
school  at  Ann  Arbor  and  continued  there  for  one  year;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  Incomplete  condition  of  his  literary  course,  he 
decided  to  matriculate  at  Adrian  College.  He  was  confirmed  In  this  decision  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Asa  Mahan,  then  president  of  Adrian,  an  instructor  of  profound 
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flagaclty  of  mind  and  sanctity  of  life,  and  one  who  was  destined  to  exert  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  young  student.  In  1861  he  graduated 
In  the  Scientific  CJourse,  representing  his  class  as  valedictorian  on  Commencement 
Day.    Continuing  at  Adrian  another  year,  he  took  the  Classical  degree. 

A  tour  abroad,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  broadened  his  views  and  gave 
l^rmanence  and  finish  to  the  studies  he  had  already  mastered.  During  1863  he 
was  associated  with  the  corps  of  instructors  of  Adrian  College  as  assistant  in 
mathematics.  A  call  was  given  him,  in  1866,  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  Mar- 
shall College,  Henry,  111.;  but  it  was  declined,  as  he  still  hesitated  to  make  teaching 
his  life  work. 

For  a  period  of  six  years  (1867-73)  he  was  employed  as  a  mechanical  engineer 
and  draughtsman;  but  in  1874  the  die  was  cast  for  pedagogical  work,  and  he 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Falrview  schools.  Pa.  In  1878  came  an  unsolicited 
call  to  superintend  the  schools  of  Union  City,  and  during  the  years  1880-92  he  acted 
as  principal  of  the  Mansfield  State  Normal  School.  It  was  during  these  years  that 
he  made  the  enviable  reputation  that  goes  with  indomitable  courage  and  unflag- 
ging zeal.  When  he  began  his  labors  at  Mansfleld,  the  outlook  was  certainly  dis- 
couraging and  unfriendly.  The  school  was  deflcient  in  buildings,  furniture,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  successfully  to  conduct  work  by  modem  methods. 
As  a  result  the  attendance  was  far  below  the  average,  and  the  support  from  patrons 
feeble  and  lukewarm.  Today  the  Normal  School  of  Mansfleld  is  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  state,  and  takes  rank  with  any  of  its  class  in  the  country,  thanks  to  Dr. 
Thomas,  who  successfully  lobbied  appropriation  after  appropriation  through  the 
legislature  at  Harrisburg,  by  means  of  which  he  erected  magniflcent  buildings  for 
the  school  and  thoroughly  equipped  it  with  the  most  modem  appliances  for  all 
branches  of  study. 

The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Lafayette  (Pa.)  College 
in  1884,  and  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  by  Heidelburg  (O.)  University  in  1888. 

During  the  summer  of  1893  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Adrian  College,  the 
trustees  of  this  institution  feeling  deeply  that,  in  the  condition  of  the  school  at  that 
time,  a  man  of  Dr.  Thomas'  energy  and  sagacity  would  be  its  surest  guaranty  to 
advancement  and  success.  He  was  loath  to  accept,  having  other  and  brighter  pros- 
pects in  view,  but  loyalty  to  Altna  Mater  flnally  prevailed.  It  is  barest  Justice  to  say 
that,  during  the  short  time  he  has  been  presiding  at  Adrian,  the  outlook  has  wonder- 
fully improved.  Dr.  Thomas  saw  at  once  that  the  college  needed  more  buildings 
and  greater  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  best  work  by  the  most  modern  methods. 
The  result  is  evidenced  in  a  large,  three-storied  building,  Metcalf  Hall,  named  after 
the  principal  donor,  Mr.  David  Metcalf  of  Adrian,  an  honored  trustee  of  the  college 
and  a  merchant  of  sterling  business  worth  in  the  city. 

Always  busy,  always  on  the  move.  Dr.  Thomas  does  not  stop  when  one  improve- 
ment is  completed.  Scarcely  has  one  venture  been  put  through  and  proven  before 
he  leaves  it  for  something  new.  The  college  has  been  fltted  out  with  a  spick  and 
span  steam  plant,  most  effective  and  economical  in  its  working.  With  Dr.  Thomas 
at  the  head,  Adrian  College  is  rapidly  advancing  to  the  front  and  keeping  pace 
is  rapidly  advancing  to  the  front  and  keeping  pace  in  modem  improvements  with 
in  modem  improvements  with  that  high  standard  of  scholastic  excellence  with 
which  it  has  always  been  credited. 


ADRIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  college,  located  at  Adrian,  the  county  seat  of  Lenawee  County,  was  organised 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  connection  March  22, 1859,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  entitled:  "An  Act  to 
Provide  for  the  Incorporation  of  Institutions  of  Learning.*'  It  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized institutions  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  having  been  transferred  Feb. 
28, 1868,  in  due  and  legal  form  by  the  trustees  then  in  possession,  to  a  new  Board  of 
Trustees,  nominated  by  and  representing  a  corporation  known  as  the  "Collegiate 
Association  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church."  This  body,  in  taking  possession 
of  the  college  and  its  appurtenances,  assumed  all  the  flnancial  liabilities  of  the  insti- 
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tution,  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  more  than  $30,000»  and  entered  into  obliga- 
tions to  endow  it  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $100,000.  From  a  recent  report  adopted 
by  the  trustees,  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  institution,  including  endowment, 
grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  $225,000. 

The  college  buildings  number  five:  North  Hall,  the  Cabinet  Building,  Chapel, 
South  Hall,  and  Metcalf  Hall.  The  last  named  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1805. 
These  buildings  are  located  on  a  plot  of  twenty  acres  on  the  western  edge  of  the  city, 
easy  of  access  from  the  two  depots  by  means  of  street  railway  and  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

Metcalf  Hall  contains  in  its  basement  a  steam  plant  which  heats  the 
entire  college.  Its  first  floor  is  devoted  to  a  dining  hall  and  kitchen  pronounced  by 
competent  Judges  one  of  the  best  college  culinary  departments  in  the  country. 
The  decond  floor  contains  thirteen  rooms  used  by  the  Music  Department.  About 
eighty  pupils  register  in  this  department  each  year.  The  third  floor  constitutes  the 
ladies  gymnasium,  and  an  athletic  fleld  has  been  made  back  of  the  building  at  an 
expense  of  a  thousand  dollars,  said  to  be  the  flnest  in  the  State. 

At  present  four  schools  are  included  under  the  management  of  Adrian  College: 
The  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Theology,  and 
the  Preparatory  School.  These  associated  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  thirty  trustees,  twenty-four  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  six  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  course  of  study  at  Adrian,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  catalog,  le  and  always  has 
been  of  the  highest  grade,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  a  like  course  in  any 
other  Institution  in  the  country.  Its  music  department  especially,  including  piano, 
pipe  organ,  violin,  composition,  and  voice,  is  constantly  enlai^ng  and  takes  rank 
with  the  best  in  the  State.  The  college  corps  of  instructors  numbers  fourteen.  The 
degrees,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of 
Letters,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  Bachelor  of  Music,  are  conferred  upon  pupils 
completing  appropriate  courses  of  study.  A  teacher's  course  is  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college,  and  certiflcates  are  granted  those  fulfllling  Its  requirements. 
A  thorough  system  of  preparatory  work  is  also  taught,  leading  up  to  the  Freshman 
year  and  covering  the  advanced  work  of  the  common  schools. 

The  college  has  a  finely  equipped  reading  room,  containing  5,000  volumes  and  the 
leading  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Three  Literary  Societies  meet  weekly,  each 
having  its  own  library. 

Religious  services  are  held  in  the  Chapel  every  morning.  The  T.  M.  C.  A.  and  T. 
W.  C.  A.  are  permanent  factors  in  college  life  and  meet  regularly  every  week.  The 
policy  of  the  authorities  has  ever  been  to  avoid  police  surveillance  and  put  students 
upon  their  honor  as  regards  their  behavior,  and  the  system  works  admirably.  Few 
cases  of  discipline  occur. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  administration  to  remodel  and  modernize  the 
chapel,  giving  greater  and  more  comfortable  seating  facilities  and  improving  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  hall;  also  to  erect  a  new  library  building  in  the  near 
future. 

Adrian  College  reverts  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  nine  of  its  fourteen  instructors 
are  active  members  of  its  Alumni  Association.  Its  graduates  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  have  attained  to  honorable  and  eminent  positions  in  life. 


LEWIS    RANSOM    FISKB,    A.    B.,    D.    D.,    LL.D. 

PRESIDENT  OF  ALBION   COLLEGE. 

The  Flske  family  came  from  England  to  America  in  1637,  and  settled  at  Wenham, 
Essex  County,  Mass.,  the  father  of  Lewis  Fiske  living  first  In  New  Hampshire,  then 
in  New  York,  where  this  son  was  born  Dec.  24.  1825,  in  Penfleld,  Monroe  County. 

In  1835  his  father  came  with  his  family  to  Michigan,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  graduating  there- 
from in  18.50  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  early  life,  eager  for  an  education,  he 
formed  a  plan  to  take  a  college  course  with  the  profession  of  law  in  view.    Accord- 
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ingly,  after  receiving  his  degree,  be  began  tbe  study  of  law;  bat  in  tbe  antumn  of 
•tbe  same  year  be  waa  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  tbe  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary and  F«nale  Ck>llegiate  Institute.  In  1853  tbe  Uniyersity  conferred  upon  bim 
tbe  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  daring  tbe  year  1854  be  tocA  a  special  coarse  in  cbemistry 
at  Harrard  to  fit  bim  for  teacblng  tbat  science. 

Dr.  Fiske^s  public  life  may  be  dlYided  into  tbree  periods,  tbe  first  dating  from  tbe 
time  be  left  cc^ege  in  ISSO,  wben  be  took  tbe  cbair  <^  Natural  Science  in  wbat  i» 
now  Albion  College,  retaining  it  tbree  years  and  tben  filling  a  similar  position  in  tbe 
State  Normal  Scbool  for  tbe  next  tbree  years,  after  wbicb  be  beld  tbe  cbair  of 
Cbemistry  in  tbe  Agricnltural  College  at  Lansing  until  1863. 

Tbe  second  period  of  bis  life  comprised  bis  work  in  tbe  ministry,  wben,  as  a  clergy- 
man of  tbe  Metbodist  Episcopal  churcb,  from  1863  to  1877,  be  filled  pastorates  in 
Jackson,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Detroit.  It  was  during  tbis  period  in  1873  tbat  Albion 
College  conferred  upon  bim  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  wbile  six  years  later 
Micb^^an  University  bonored  bim  wltb  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Tbe  tbird  period  of  bis  public  life  began  in  1877,  wben  be  was  made  President  of 
AlbicMi  College,  wbicb  position  be  bolds  at  tbe  present  writing. 

For  tbree  years,  beginning  witb  January,  1875,  Dr.  Fiske  was  editor  of  tbe  Mieh- 
igan  Christian  Advocate,  wbile  bolding  tbe  pastorate  of  a  Detroit  cburcb.  For 
twelve  years  be  bas  been  trustee  of  tbe  Board  of  Education  of  tbe  M.  E.  cburcb,  and 
has  six  times  been  elected  member  of  tbe  Quadrennial  Greneral  Conference  of  tbe 
cburcb,  and  also  was  a  member  of  tbe  Ecumenical  Conference  beld  in  Wasbington 
in  1891.  He  was  president  of  tbe  Micbigan  State  Teacbers'  Association  in  1889,  and 
during  1894  was  president  of  tbe  College  Association,  wbicb  included  all  tbe  lead- 
ing Metbodist  colleges  of  tbe  country. 

As  President  of  Albion  College  be  bas  witb  mucb  spirit  tbrown  bis  energies  into 
educational  work,  and  tbe  growtb  and  present  standing  of  tbe  institution  testify  to 
tbe  skill  and  wisdom  of  bis  administration. 


ALBION  COLLEGE. 

Albion  College  opened  as  an  Academy  in  November,  1843,  became  a  female  College 
in  1849,  and  was  granted  full  college  powers  in  1861.  During  its  first  period  as  a 
■eminaiy—before  tbe  days  of  graded  scbools— it  was  largely  patronized.  It  erected 
and  occupied  one  building  as  a  dormitory  and  for  scbool  work. 

During  its  second  period,  as  Seminary  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  it  was  well 
attended,  graduating  117  young  women  witb  tbe  degree  of  M.  A.  S.  It  was  in  tbis 
period  tbat  tbe  second  college  building  was  erected,  wbicb  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
tbe  winter  of  1853-54,  to  replace  wbicb  another  structure  was  erected  tbe  following 
year. 

During  tbe  earlier  years  of  tbe  tbird  period,  wbicb  commenced  in  1861,  tbe 
enrollment  was  not  large,  and  many  diseouragenients  were  experienced.  But  for 
tbe  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  there  has  been  steady  and  rapid  improvement.  Tbe 
courses  of  study  have  been  extended,  many  new  lines  of  work  provided,  a  large 
range  of  electives  supplied,  seminary  methods  introduced,  specialists  put  into  the 
chairs  of  instruction,  and  a  decidedly  University  spirit  awakened.  The  patronage 
has  largely  increased.  In  1882  the  attendance  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts— the 
four  college  classes— was  only  37;  at  the  present  time  it  is  260.  The  aggregate 
attendance  in  all  the  departments  Is  now  over  six  hundred.  The  Conservatory  of 
Music  employs  ten  teachers,  the  entire  Board  of  Instruction  consisting  of  thirty-two 
professors  and  teachers. 

The  chapel  building  was  erected  In  1870,  the  astronomical  observatory  in  1883-84, 
tbe  gymnasium  in  1892,  and  the  McMillan  laboratory  in  1893.  Hon.  Aaron  T.  Bliss 
has  engaged  to  erect  a  library  building  which  will  be  the  finest  structure  on  the 
grounds. 

The  appliances  for  instruction  in  chemistry,  biology,  astronomy,  mineralogy  and 
paleontology  are  gootl.  The  library,  though  consisting  of  only  about  11,000  bound 
volumes  and  4,500  unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  Is  more  technical  than  general, 
having  been  selected  with  express  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  several  depart- 
ments. 
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The  following  persons  have  occupied  the  position  of  Principal  or  President  of  the 
institution:— Charles  F.  Stock  well,  Clark  T.  Hinman,  Ira  Mayhew,  Thomas  H. 
Sinez,  George  B.  Jocelyn,  J.  L.  G.  McKeown,  William  B.  Silber,  and  Lewis  R.  Fiske. 
Doctor  Fiske  has  been  President  since  1877.  The  college  is  now  enjoying  much  pros* 
perity,  and  is  largely  patronized  by  graduates  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Aside  from  two- Fraternity  Halls,  six  college  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the 
grounds.  Of  these  a  cut  of  the  McMillan  Laboratory  may  be  seen  on  an  adjoining 
page. 


AUGUST  F.  BRUSKE,  D.  D. 

FBESIDENT  OF  ALlfA  OOLLBOE. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the  village  of  Rachen,  Prussia,  March 
24,  1847.  His  parents,  Benjamin  and  Maria  Bruske,  were  peasants  of  fair  edu- 
cation and  of  that  sturdy  moral  fiber  for  which  Germany  is  so  distinguished. 
Two  children  were  given  them,  for  whom  the  parents  cherished  the  loftiest  ambi- 
tion. Believing  that  the  United  States  of  America  furnished  opportunities  for 
rising  in  the  world  not  equalled  in  the  Fatherland,  the  family  came  here  in  1864 
and  settled  on  a  little  farm  near  PerrinsviUe,  Michigan,  which  remained  the  fam- 
ily home 'for  many  years.  Here  the  younger  son,  with  whom  we  are  concerned* 
received  a  common  school  education.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  having  been 
much  encouraged  by  his  neighbors,  he  decided  upon  a  college  education,  and 
entered  the  Preparatory  Department  of  Adrian  College  at  that  time,  remaining 
until  the  Spring  of  1864. 

Our  country  was  then  struggling  for  life,  and  he  responded  to  its  call  for  vol- 
unteers by  enlisting  in  the  24th  Mich.  Infantry,  in  which  he  served  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  then  resumed  his  student  labors  and  continued  his  work  at  Adrian 
until  he  graduated  in  1869.  A  preparation  for  the  ministry  followed  at  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1871  he  was  ordained  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  Congregational  church,  becoming  pastor  In  Charlotte  the  fol- 
lowing year,  where  he  remained  till  1878.  The  church  was  remarkably  strength- 
ened during  these  years,  its  growth  necessitating  the  erection  of  a  larger 
sanctuary,  for  which  the  community  expended  ^0,000. 

After  this  service  of  six  years.  Dr.  Bruske  received  a  call  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian church,  of  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  which  he  accepted  and  where  he  continued  to 
labor  for  thirteen  years.  Here  also  a  new  building  became  necessary  and  two 
other  churches  were  organized;  one  in  'the  southern,  the  other  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  advocated  the  founding  of  Alma  College,  and  from  its 
beginning  was  placed  upon  the. Board  of  Trustees  and  the  executive  committee. 
In  1891  the  friends  of  the  college  believed  that  a  crisis  had  come  and  that,  if  ItB 
work  was  to  be  continued,  Mr.  Bruske  must  leave  the  pastorate  and  devote  his 
energies  to  it.  He  finally  accepted  the  trust  and  was  inaugurated  president  in  the 
spring  of  1892,  at  which  time  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.,  from  Lake 
Forest  University.  Since  then  the  one  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  has 
been  the  upbuilding  of  Alma  College. 


ALi^iA  COLLEGE. 


Alma  College  is  the  youngest  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  Pres- 
byterian church  seldom  moves  swiftly; it  therefore  seldom  moves  unwisely.  A  short 
time  before  the  Civil  War  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  college  at  MarshalL 
A  charter  was  obtained,  but  the  four  years  of  blood  and  fire  came  which  brought 
only  discouragement  to  the  friends  of  the  enterprise.    During  the  succeeding 
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period  of  twenty  years  almost  nothing  was  done.  Ten  years  ago  many  of  the  dti* 
sens  of  the  State  awolce  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  large  part  of  Mich- 
igan lying  north  of  Lansing  was  no  longer  a  wilderness  of  pine  stumps  and  hard- 
wood trees,  but  a  region  of  farms  and  villages  and  citizens,  where  dwell  more  than 
a  miUion  of  our  people.  Should  they  be  left  without  educational  facilities?  If 
they  have  Jails  and  prisons,  asylums  and  almshouses,  should  they  not  also  have 
common  and  high  schools.  Normal  schools,  and  colleges?  To  this  the  Synod  of 
Michigan,  under  date  of  Oct.  14,  1886,  made  answer: 

"Resolved,  That  in  view  of  all  the  facts  brought  before  us  we  will,  with  God's 
help,  establish  and  endow  a  college  within  our  bounds." 

A  proffered  gift  of  grounds  and  buildings  from  A.  A.  Wright  and  the  citizens 
of  Alma  was  accepted,  and  in  the  following  year  the  college  opened  its  doora  for 
the  rec^tion  of  students.  Since  then  it  has  continued  to  do  its  modest  and  faith- 
ful wo-k,  nor  has  it  been  without  gratifying  success.  Although  in  competition 
with  ir  ^tutions'haif  a  century  old  and  supported  by  the  treasury  of  a  great  State, 
Alma  college  has  had  a  remarkable  growth.  Beginning  with  thirty-five  students. 
It  last  year  numbered  two  hundred  twenty.  It  commenced  with  two  buildings  and 
now  has  five.  At  first  it  had  a  Faculty  of  seven  instructors,  which  has  increased 
to  seventeen.  It  had  no  library  seven  years  ago;  it  now  possesses  one  of  the  best, 
numbering  over  14,000  volumes  and  nearly  as  many  pamphlets.  During  the  present 
year  a  building  has  been  completed  for  Museum  and  Gymnasium  purposes.  These 
together  with  excellent  apparatus,  purchased  at  different  times  for  the  illustration 
of  physical  sciences,  have  put  the  college  in  possession  of  the  essentials  for  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  and  liberal  education. 

It  is  not  Alma's  ambition  to  be  a  University  with  professional  courses  and  mul- 
titudes of  students,  but  rather  to  become  to  Michigan  what  Amherst  is  to  Massa- 
chusetts or  Oberlin  to  Ohio— a  place  for  the  highest  intellectual  and  physical  train- 
ing, combined  with  distinctively  moral  and  Christian  culture.  Its  continuous 
growth  during  these  years  of  commercial  depression,  augurs  well  for  its  future 
prosperity  and  the  realization  of  its  fondest  hopes. 


GEORGE  W.  OAVINBSS. 

PRESIDENT  OF  BATTLE  CREEK  COLLEGE. 

Among  the  many  self-made  men  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  America's  great 
army  of  educators  may  be  found  Geo.  W.  Gaviness,  who  was  bom  at  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  March  29,  1857. 

Gaining  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools,  he  labored  as  a  farm  hand 
in  summer  and  taught  district  school  in  winter,  until  at  length  able  to  gain  the 
college  education  for  which  he  longed,  so  that  he  graduated  from  Battle  Creek 
College  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1882. 

Seven  years  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa  and  Michigan,  six  years 
of  experience  as  Principal  of  South  Lancaster  Academy,  and  one  year  as  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  In  his  Alma  Mater,  furnished  the  training  which  prepared 
him  to  become  the  head  of  Battle  Creek  College,  where  he  also  fills  the  chair  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  without  the  aid  of  money  or  influential 
friends,  by  working  early  and  late,  by  considerable  personal  sacrifice,  and  by 
always  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  he  steadily  rose  until  success 
crowned  his  efforts  and  he  was  installed  tn  this  position  of  honor  and  influence 
while  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty. 
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BATTLB  ORBBK  OOLLBGB. 

This  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  S.  D.  A.  educational  institutions,  and  has 
been  the  training  school  for  most  of  the  teachers  connected  with  the  work  in 
other  colleges  and  schools.  It  is  strictly  denominational.  While  others  may  share 
the  benefits  of  its  instruction,  the  primary  object  for  which  it  is  maintained  is  the 
dissemination  of  Seyenth-day  Adventists'  views.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this 
college  as  compared  with  others,  is  the  extent  of  Biblical  instruction.  There  is  a 
five  years  course  of  continuous  Bible  study. 

The  college  was  founded  in  1874,  when  the  present  college  building  proper  was 
erected,  followed  by  the  building  of  tlie  ladies*  dormitory  in  1889.  Both  of  these 
have  since  been  enlarged  to  double  their  original  capacity.  The  grounds  occupy 
a  fine  eminence  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  Just  opposite  the  sanitarium^ 
whose  attractive  grounds  are  in  full  view  from  the  college  buildings.  The  library 
consists  of  about  two  thousand  volumes,  with  new  books  being  constantly  added. 
The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  the  leading  secular  and  religious  papers  and 
magazines. 

A  complete  graded  school  is  conducted  in  the  same  building  under  a  sepa- 
rate principal.  Scholars  are  admitt^  from  the  beginning  of  their  school  life  to 
the  completion  of  the  B.  A.  course.-  Grad hates  are  admitted  to  the  Michigan  and 
other  universities  without  examination,  and  are  given  credit  on  the  University 
course  the  same  as  if  previous  studies  had  been  had  at  the  respective  institutions. 
The  higher  course  includes  Biblical,  scientific,  and  classical  studies,  and  the  regu- 
lar graded  courses  lead  up  Ito  these.  The  study  of  things  rather  than  words  is 
advocated,  and  In  the  primary  departments  words  are  connected  with  objects,  no 
attention  being  paid  to  spelling  by  letters,  until  after  considerable  training  in 
object  lessons.    Word-pictures  is  the  term  used. 

The  approximate  enrollment  of  pupils  during  1894  was  seven  hundred,  with  a 
capacity  for  three  hundred  more.  -The  total  number  of  instructors  and  helpers 
is  thirty-four.  A  board  of  trustees  is  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
institution.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is  Prof.  W.  W.  Prescott,  who  is  also 
general  educational  secretary  of  the  Se\(enth-day  Adventist  denomination.  The 
president  is  Geo.  W.  Caviness. 


EDSON  Ij.  WHITNBY,  LL.  B:,  A.  M.,  Th.  D. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  OF   BENfSONIA   CpLLEOB. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  of  Puritan  extraction,  b^fng  a  direct  descendant 
of  John  Whitney,  who  settled  inWatertown  In  16b3,  while  his  ancestors  on  his 
mother's  side  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1638.  He  is  New  England  born  and 
bred,  and  was  but  four  years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Boston  in  1865. 

He  prepared  foi*  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  entered  Harvard  in  1881, 
and  completed  the  work  required  for  graduation  in  three  years.  Instead  of  grad- 
uating, however,  he  remained  the  fourth  year,  combining  with  his  college  work 
the  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  spending  his  spare  time 
ill  the  law  office  of  Hon.  StiUman  B.  Allen,  and  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  ex-governor 
of  Massachusetts  and  at  the  time  a  representative  in  Congress.  In  June,  1886.  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  (Boston)  Bar,  and  the  following  year  continued  his 
studies  in  the  office  of  H.  W.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  ex-assistant  district  attorney  of  Suf- 
folk county  and  lecturer  in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1887  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.  from  Boston  University  Law  School,  having  completed  the 
three-year  course  in  two  years.  The  three  following  years  were  spent  in  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1888, 
and  Ph.  D.  in  1890,  in  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science.  During 
two  of  these  years  he  was  assistant  in  history  and  during  the  third  held  a  gi*ad- 
uate  scholarship. 


EDSON'  G.  WBITNEY. 
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Since  1890  bis  time  has  been  spent  in  teaching  and  study.  He  has  written  for 
various  papers  and  magazines,  and  bas  read  papers  and  delivered  talks  at  various 
meetings  of  an  educational  character,  being  interested  in  teachers'  institutes  and 
attending  whenever  opportunity  offers.  He  recently  published  a  monograph  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins'  University  Studies,  entitled  "Government  of  the  Colony  of  South 
Carolina,"  also  a  bibliography  of  South  Carolina  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Historical 
Society,  the  Nebraska  Congregational  History  Society,  the  Harvard  Teachers* 
Association,  the  American  Historical  Association,  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  Political 
Science  Association  of  the  Central  States,  and  several  other  societies  of  a  minor 
or  local  character. 

Dr.  Whitney's  experience  in  teaching  has  been  large  and  varied.  He  has  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Nebraska,  was  for  a  year  at  the  head  of  the  historical 
department  In  Norwich  University,  Vt.,  and  taught  history  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  He  left  the  last  named  institution  to  lake  charge 
of  the  Political  Science  Department  in  Benzonia  College  in  1894,  and  on  the  resig- 
nation of  President  Breed,  in  October,  1895,  was  appointed  acting  president  of 
this  institution. 


BENZONIA  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  the  successor  of  Grand  Traverse  College,  a  secondary  school 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Oberlin  that  settled  in  Benzie  County  in  1858,  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Charles  E.  Bailey.  It  was  the  expressed  intention  of  this  col- 
ony to  found  and  nourish  a  ChriRtian  college  In  their  midst,  and  one-fourth  of  all 
the  land  taken  up  by  them  was  transferred  to  trustees  as  an  endowment  for  the 
Jnstitution.  Grounds  were  dedicated  in  1860.  Instruction  began  to  be  given 
In  the  Carrier  building  during  the  summer  of  1868,  with  Rev.  Dr.  J, 
B.  Walker  as  President  and  Rev.  Reuben  Hatch  as  Professor  of  Languages.  The 
sessions  of  the  school  were  next  held  in  a  log  house  erected  for  this  purpose. 

As  the  accommodations  soon  became  too  small  for  the  gn*owing  institution,  a 
building  was  erected  on  the  west  campus.  With  its  completion  in  1869  came 
more  students  and  increased  prosperity.  The  future  appeared  unusually  promis- 
ing, until  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  this  building  by  fire  in  1874.  The  hard 
times  having  already  begun,  the  authorities  were  unable  to  rebuild  at  once  and  a 
temporary  structure  was  used  until  the  building  now  known  as  East  Hall  was 
secured,  in  which  recitations  were  held  until  the  completion  of  the  new  hall  in 
1890,  which  was  named  Barber  Hall,  in  honor  of  Rev.  Amzi  Barber,  a  trustee  of 
the  college  from  the  beginning. 

The  college  had  struggled  with  varying  success  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The 
slow  development  of  the  country,  the  want  of  railroad  facilities,  and  the  lack 
of  information  about  the  institution,  had  caused  it  to  be  little  known  outside  the 
immediate  viciniy  of  Benzonia.  In  1888  a  demand  was  made  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  northern  Michigan  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  In  their  midst. 
A  convention  was  called  to  consider  the  matter,  and  a  "Committee  of  Fifteen"  was 
appointed,  which,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  question,  reported  in  favor 
of  adopting  Grand  Traverse  College  as  the  Congregational  college  of  northern 
Michigan.  The  Board  of  Trustees  was  made  more  representative  in  character,  a 
new  charter  was  obtained,  the  property  of  the  former  institution  was  transferred 
to  the  new  body,  and  the  Congregational  churches  of  northern  Michigan  pledged 
their  moral  and  material  support  to  the  new  institution  named  Benzonia  College. 

The  Immediate  expansion  of  the  college  became  necessary,  and  college  courses 
were  opened  to  which  Departments  of  Music,  Art,  and  Business,  have  since  been 
added.  The  intention  of  the  authorities  is  to  maintain  a  college  equal  in  scholar- 
ship to  any  in  the  State.  Admission  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  admis- 
sion to  the  State  University,  while  the  full  course  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
occupies  four  years,  and  a  three-yenr  Normal  Course  fits  for  a  first  grade  cer- 
tificate. 


J 
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GBRRIT  J.  KOLLBN.  A.  B.,  LL.  D. 

PRESIDENT   OF   HOPE  COLLEGE. 

Gerrlt  J.  KoUen,  was  born  at  Nyverdal,  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  August  9» 
1843.  He  is  the  son  of  Gerrit  J.  and  Egberdina  Kollen,  and  was  but  two  and 
a-half  years  old  when  his  father  died.  In  1851  his  widowed  mother  came  to  this 
country  with  five  children  of  whom  he  was  the  youngest,  settling  on  a  farm  in 
Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

President  KoUen  received  his  earlier  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  rural 
districts  and  in  the  village  of  Allegan.  In  1862  he  entered  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  Hope  College  and  graduated  from  the  same  institution  in  1868,  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  He  then  obtained  a  State  certificate  and  taught  in  the  common 
schools  for  the  next  three  years. 

In  1871  he  entered  upon  his  life  worli  and  was  enrolled  among  the  faculty  of  his 
Almu  Mater,  at  first  being  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  advanc- 
ing to  a  full  professorship  in  1878,  and  finally  in  1893,  as  the  reward  of  his  years 
of  faithful  and  efllcient  service,  being  elected  president  of  the  college,  since  which 
time  he  has  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

Dr.  KoUeu  is  noted  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
growth  of  the  City  of  Holland,  as  also  for  his  genial,  kindly  bearing  toward  the 
students  under  his  charge;  and  the  new  building  for  library  and  lecture  purposes 
which  adds  so  much  to  tiie  attractions  of  Hope  College,  was  largely  secured 
through  the  zealous  efforts  of  its  president. 


HOPE  COLLEGE. 

Hope  College  is  emphatically  the  child  of  Providence  and  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  the  Oldest  Protestant  church  in  the  United  States. 

As  early  as  the  year  1836  the  attention  of  the  General  Synod  of  this  church  was 
called  to  the,  "weighty  auxiliary  influence  of  schools  and  Christian  education  in 
evangelizing  the  West."  In  the  year  1847  a  fresh  motive  was  presented  to  the 
fiynod,  couched  in  the  following  language:  "A  new  body  of  Pilgrims  has  reached 
our  shores  from  Holland,  the  land  of  our  fathers  and  the  shelter  in  ages  gone  by 
to  outcasts  by  persecution.  The  movement  will  not  lose  on  the  score  of  its  moral 
grandeur  by  comparison  with  any  associated  act  of  emigration  in  the  history 
of  our  country."  In  the  same  report  the  following  prophetic  sentence  occurs: 
"The'  establishment  of  a  high  school,  at  some  commanding  point  among  these 
emigrants,  would  hardly  fail  to  prove  eventually  the  germ  of  something  impor- 
tant." 

Such  were  the  first  steps  towards  the  founding  of  Holland  Academy,  which 
sixteen  years  later,  was  organized  as  Hope  College,  and  which  Dr.  Van  Raalte, 
the  founder  of  the  Holland  colony  in  western  Michigan,  called  "My  anchor  of  hope 
for  this  people  in  the  future."  1'hus  we  see  how  closely  the  history  of  the  Hol- 
landers in  Michigan  is  linked  with  that  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam, 
on  Manhattan  Island.' 

From  1847  on  there  has  been  a  steady  and  almost  uninterrupted  growth  of  both 
the  Reformed  church  and  its  foster-child,  Hope  College. 

The  first  Reformed  church  at  the  West  was  organized  in  1837,  at  Pairvlew,  111., 
by  a  colony  of  people  who  migrated  from  northern  New  Jersey.  In  1843  the 
Reformed  denomination  numbered  only  seven  churches  in  the  West,  comprised  in 
the  Classes  of  Illinois  and  Michigan.  From  this  time  on  the  growth  has  been 
steady,  so  that  today  the  churches  of  the  Reformed  denomination  are  found  in 
every  State,  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Dakotas  and  from  the  Lakes  to  Texas. 

As  these  churches  multiplied  and  grew  stronger,  they  became  the  natural  feed- 
ers of  the  denominational  but  non-sectarian  school  located  at  Holland,  Mich.  Even 
during  its  pioneer  period  Hope  College  drew  its  students  from  every  part  of  this 
▼ast  area. 


GERRITT  J.  KOLLEX. 
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The  Formative  Period  of  tlie  school  extends  from  1851  to  1863,  embracing  three 
intervals  of  four  years  each. 

TJte  First  Interml  extends  through  1851-55.  During  this  period  the  school  was 
under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Walter  T.  Taylor;  the  first  Latin  classes  were 
begun,  and  a  few  young  men  were  prepared  for  a  collegiate  course. 

The  j^eooi^  Interval  extends  through  1855-59,  under  the  principalship  of  Rev.  John 
Van  Yleck,  D.  D.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  ecclesiastical  germ  of  the 
school  began  to  develop.  A  few  students  were  carried  beyond  Freshman  studies 
and  some  theological  instruction  was  given.  The  foundation  of  permanent  property 
was  also  laid  through  the  labors  of  Drs.  Van  Vleck  and  Van  Raalte. 

The  Third  and  last  Intet*val  of  the  Formative  Period  extends  through  1859-63. 
During  this  time  Dr.  Philip  Phelps,  Jr.,  was  principal. 

This  interval  was  marked  by  a  rigid  classification  of  the  students  preparatory 
to  the  separation  of  distinct  departments  of  instruction— by  the  beginning  of  such 
steps  as  were  requisite  for  making  the  school  itself  a  complete  institution  instead 
of  remaining  simply  a  feeder  to  distant  ones;  by  the  consequent  formation  of  the 
first  Freshman  class;  and  by  the  removal  of  serious  hindrances  to  thorough  organ- 
ization. 

Dr.  Phelps  began  his  work  with  thirty -three  students.  It  was  still  the  day  of 
small  things,  but  the  future  began  to  brighten.  In  1859  the  first  brick  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000.  During  the  next  few  years  other  build- 
ings were  erected,  among  which  were  a  grammar  school,  a  small  laboratory,  a 
few  lecture  rooms,  and  a  gymnasium,  later  used  as  a  chapel.  Of  the  erection  of 
the  last  named  building  Dr.  Phelps  in  one  of  his  reports  says:  **In  the  winter  of 
1862,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Principal,  the  students  determined  like  *the  sons  of 
the  prophets*  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Kings,  to  take  every  man  his  ax  and  go 
Into  the  forest  and  prepare  timber  for  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  that  might 
be  used  for  commencement  purposes.  They  prepared  and  put  together  the  material 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  carpenter,  and  when  the  April  vacation  came  the 
work  was  driven  in  all  weathers. 

The  building  when  completed  was  privately  dedicated  by  the  hoisting  of  the 
stars  and  stripes,  the  reading  of  a  psalm,  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the  offering  of 
a  prayer,  and  the  concluding  utterance  of  three  rousing  cheers.  A  few  days  later 
it  was  publicly  dedicated  at  the  Commencement,  July,  1862,  when  the  pioneer 
class,  having  finished  their  preparatory  course,  were  ushered  into  the  Freshman 
year  of  the  nascent  college.    Thus  did  the  Academy  develop  Into  a  college. 

The  organization  dates  from  June,  1863,  when  on  the  approval  of  the  "Colle- 
giate Department,"  the  General  Synod  established  the  first  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents. This  was  th,e  turning  point  in  the  history,  for  it  settled  the  question 
whether  Holland  in  Michigan  was  to  be  an  educational  center  for  the  Reformed 
Church. 

In  order  that  this  historical  outline  may  not  be  too  lengthy,  we  will  compress 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  college  during  1863-1895  into  the 
subjoined  general  calendar. 

OENBBix  oalkndab: 

1865.  Hope  College  incorporated.    Forty-eight  students  in  all. 

1866.  Rev.  P.  Phelps,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  inaugurated  President. 
1869.    Western  Theologrical  Seminary  established. 

1878.  Dr.  Philip  Phelps  resigns,  and  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  MandeviUe  elected  Provi- 
sional President. 

1885.    Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Scott  elected  President. 

1893.    President  Scott  resigns,  and  Dr.  G.  J.  KoUen  is  elected  President 

1895.  888  Students  in  all,  and  a  Faculty  of  9  Professors,  1  Tutor,  4  Lecturers^ 
and  1  Lady  Principal. 
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GEORGE  F.  MOSHBR,  LL.  D. 

PRESIDENT  OF  HILLSDALE  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  Mosher  came  to  tbe  presidency  of  Hillsdale  College  In  1886  from  a  five 
years'  residence  in  Europe,  where  lie  bad  been  U.  S.  Consul  at  Nice,  France,  and 
in  Sonnenberg,  Germany,  having  been  appointed  to  the  former  post  by  President 
Garfield,  just  before  his  assassination  in  1881. 

During  his  residence  abroad  Mr.  Mosher  traveled  in  most  of  the  European 
countries,  observing  their  condition  and  the  customs  of  the  people;  and  some  of 
his  reports  on  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  peasant  class  in  Germany, 
were  highly  spolcen  of  by  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 

George  F.  Mosher  is  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  the 
class  of  1860.  For  twelve  years  following  his  graduation  he  was  engaged  in  edi- 
torial work  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  in  Boston.  While  residing  in  Dover,  he  was 
twice  elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  and  each  time  was  chairman 
•of  the  Committee  on  State  Normal  School.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Dover 
■School  Board,  and  greatly  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  of 
that  city. 

As  a  teacher  President  Mosher  had  served  only  two  terms  in  an  academy  and 
two  in  the  public  schools  of  Maine,  before  leaving  college;  but  he  soon  developed 
-good  teaching  qualities  as  well  as  executive  ability  in  his  new  post,  and  under  his 
administration  the  progress  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  uniform.  The 
courses  of  study  have  been  strengthened,  electives  have  been  introduced,  and  over 
ninety  thousand  dollars  added  to  the  endowment  fund.  A  feeling  of  friendship 
and  respect  exists  between  the  President,  the  faculty,  and  the  students;  and  there 
are  no  disorderly  outbreaks.  He  is  maintaining  the  good  record  of  the  College 
in  the  educational  work  of  the  State,  and  is  strengthening  the  feeling  of  attach- 
ment which  has  always  existed  between  the  alumni  and  their  Alma  Mater.  No 
educator  in  Michigan  is  doing  better  work  for  the  cause  than  Is  President  Mosher. 


HILLSDALE  COLLEGE. 

This  college  has  sustained  an  important  relation  to  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State.  It  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  its  grade  in  the  field,  following 
the  opening  of  the  State  University  by  only  a  few  years.  Since  its  opening  term 
in  the  autumn  of  1855,  it  has  pursued  an  unbroken  career.  Even  the  fire  of  1874, 
which  almost  totally  destroyed  it  in  a  physical  sense,  hardly  interrupted  the  work 
of  the  classes.  Recitation  rooms  were  improvised  in  the  church  and  in  private 
houses,  and  thus  the  regular  work  of  instruction  went  on  while  the  walls  of  the 
new  buildings  were  going  up.  This  loss,  including  much  of  the  library  and  the 
laboratory  equipments,  should  be  remembered  in  estimating  the  present  facilities 
of  the  college.  Practically,  this  college  has  equipped  itself  twice  in  these  respects 
in  the  last  forty  years. 

The  republican  party  has  sometimes  boon  criticised  for  boasting  of  its  past 
record,  while  its  critics  have  said  that  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  if  it  would 
l>e  achieving  a  present  fame  equal  to  its  past.  This  college  has  likewise  referred 
with  satisfaction  to  some  of  its  past  pioneering.  It  has  always  been  a  college 
which  has  raised  no  bars  against  sex,  color,  or  nationality,  but  has  simply  asked 
if  the  applicant  wanted  to  know  something,  and  if  he  could  behave  himself  while 
trying  to  learn  it.  As  a  result  it  has  had  a  class  of  independent,  labor-respecting,  dili- 
gent students,  who  have  not  done  too  poorly  in  college,  nor  wholly  tailed  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  world. 

But  while  there  are  certain  "first  things"  which  the  college  may  claim  to  have 
done  in  the  educational  field  of  the  State,  there  are  other  things  no  less  important 
which  it  has  tried  to  do  equally  with  its  sister  colleges.  These  would  include  all 
those  steps  which  it  has  taken  in  the  line  of  true  educational  progress.  It  once 
offered  a  three  years'  degree  (bachelor's)  course.    Also  it  required  two  years  of 
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preparation  to  enter  that  course.  Furthermore,  In  its  four  years'  courses  leading 
to  the  bachelor's  degree,  it  offered  only  prescribed  studies  which  all  alike  in  the 
given  course  must  take.  But  all  that  is  changed.  It  now  offers  no  degree  course 
of  less  than  four  years.  After  certain  prescribed  studies  which  are  regarded  as 
fundamentals,  electives  are  introduced  as  freely  as  possible.  In  its  entrance 
requirements  it  gives  due  heed  to  the  suggestions  made  by  leading  educational 
councils,  like  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen;  and  in  all  possible 
ways  it  tries  to  keep  step  with  the  great  educational  procession. 

It  has  always  been  a  patriotic  institution.  A  significant  motto  in  large  letters, 
which  for  many  years  adorned  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  said,  "We  honor  the  men 
wbo  wore  the  blue."  In  memory  of  these  men,  about  a  hundred  of  whom  enlisted 
from  the  college  and  nearly  thirty  of  whom  either  fell  in  battle  or  perished  from 
exposure,  the  beautiful  monument. (an  engraving  of  which  appears  on  another 
page)  was  dedicated  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  Literary  Societies,  at  the 
Ciommencement  in  1896.  Alumni  or  former  students,  including  Ool.  Charles  P. 
Lincoln  of  Washington,  Congressman  Hopkins  of  Illinois,  Hon.  H.  W.  Magee  of 
Chicago,  Will  Carleton,  Rosa  Hartwick  Thorpe,  and  others,  furnished  oratory 
and  song  for  what  was  truly  an  interesting  occasion. 

A  distinctive  purpose  of  the  college  at  the  present  time  is  to  offer  first  class 
college  facilities  at  a  cost  which  should  bring  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Its  departments  are  preparatory,  academic,  pedago^cal,  theological,  music, 
art,  and  military.  A  Regrular  Army  officer  is  in  charge  of  the  military  department. 
Special  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  preparatory  department  with  a  view  to 
making  it  the  best  in  the  State,  while  the  normal  work  is  in  charge  of  an  experi- 
enced teacher. 


ARTHUR  GAYLORD  SLOCUM,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

PRESIDENT  OF  KALAMAZOO  COLUCOB. 

In  1847,  on  a  farm  in  Steuben,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Arthur  Gaylord  Slocum  first 
saw  the  light  of  day.  In  boyhood  he  attended  the  district  school,  afterwards 
spent  three  years  in  the  Seminary  at  Whitestone,  N.  Y.,  graduating  there  in  1807. 

After  spending  a  few  months  as  clerk  (carrying  packages,  etc.)  in  New  York 
City,  he  went  to  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  bookkeeper  in  the  Free  Will  Baptist 
Publishing  House  for  one  year.  The  desire  for  a  college  education  grew  upon  him 
and  he  returned  to  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  reviewed  his  studies  for  twelve  weeks  in  the 
Normal  school,  and  entered  the  University  of  Rochester  in  the  fall  of  '69.  At  the 
middle  of  the  year  he  left  college  for  lack  of  funds  and  became  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Scottsville,  N.  Yt,  remaining  for  one  year  and  a  half.  Returning  to  the 
University  in  the  fall  of  '71,  he  graduated  in  the  A.  B.  course  with  the  class  of  '74. 

After  graduation  he  was  Principal  of  the  Rochester  Collegiate  Institute  for  one 
year,  and  during  '75-'76  was  principal  of  the  Riverside  Collegiate  Institute  near 
Wellsvllle,  N.  Y.  The  next  fall  he  became  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Free  Academy  at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  retaining  this  position  until  called 
to  the  Presidency  of  Kalamazoo  College  in  1892. 

The  University  of  Rochester  granted  him  A.  M.  in  '77,  a  few  years  later  elected 
him  to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  and  granted  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  in  1892.  He  was  at  one  time  an  officer  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers' 
Association  and  also  of  the  Council  of  Superintendents,  and  held  similar  positions 
in  other  organizations,  having  always  led  a  busy  life  and  having  presented  papers 
before  various  societies  such  as  the  Michigan  Political  Science  Association,  the 
Schoolmasters'  Club,  etc. 

Since  1892  Dr.  Slocum  has  been  thoroughly  identified  with  the  interests  of  Kala- 
masoo  College,  and  has  infused  new  life  and  vigor  Into  the  institution  under  his 
charge. 
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KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE. 

The  early  settlers  of  Michigan  were  largely  from  New  England  and  New  Yorkt 
and  regarded  educational  facilities,  such  as  they  had  had  in  their  former  homes, 
a  necessity. 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  Kalamazoo  College  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  educational  development  of  the  State,  and  is  of  especial  interest,  as  this 
Is  the  oldest  classical  educational  institution  within  the  borders  of  Michigan.  The 
plan  of  founding  such  an  institution  originated  with  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Merrill,  a 
graduate  of  Waterville  College  (now  Icnown  as  Colby  University),  who  worlced 
and  traveled  continuously  for  several  years  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  and  to 
obtain  a  charter.  Most  valuable  assistance  was  given  him  by  Hon.  Caleb  Eldred. 
The  original  charter  for  '*The  Michigan  and  Huron  Institute*'  or,  as  it  was  later 
named,  '*The  Kalamazoo  Literary  Institute,"  was  granted  April  22,  1838. 

The  French  name,  institute,  was  chosen  instead  of  the  English  term,  college; 
but  the  following  extract  from  the  charter  makes  the  character  of  the  institution 
sufficiently  evident: 

"Said  trustees  shall  establish  in  said  territory  at  such  place  as  they  may  judge 
best,  a  Literary  Institute,  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  all  those  branches  of  edu- 
cation usually  taught  in  academies  and  collegiate  institutions."  The  provision  for 
preparatory  instruction  was  necessary,  as  there  were  few  regular  preparatory 
schools  at  that  time. 

In  1885  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  contributed  $2,500  and  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  to  the  new  institution.  The  first  building 
was  erected  in  1886.  Later  the  school  was  connected  as  a  branch  with  the  newly 
founded  University  of  Michigan,  but  the  connection  was  soon  severed. 

The  Baptists  of  the  State,  who  had  been  from  the  first  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  institution,  purchased  the  present  grounds  of  the  college  in  the  w-estern 
part  of  the  city  and,  in  the  years  1848-50,  erected  the  main  building,  which  is  now 
used  as  a  dormitory. 

In  February,  1855,  a  regular  college  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature.  This 
charter,  which  was  of  the  most  liberal  nature,  was  only  obtained  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle. By  it  women  were  granted  equal  privileges  with  men,  so  giving  to  Kalamazoo 
the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States. 

The  original  policy  of  the  Baptists  of  the  State  was  to  have  a  theological  sem- 
inary at  Kalamazoo  associated  with  the  college.  More  recently  this  policy  has 
been  relinquished,  and  the  property  of  the  seminary  is  transferred  in  trust  to  the 
college  on  condition  that  certain  advantages  shall  be  extended  to  students  for  the 
ministry;  and  biblical  instruction  in  some  form  is  provided  for  in  connection  with 
the  courses  In  literature  and  science. 

During  the  College  year  1895-96,  an  agreement  for  mutual  advantage  was  con- 
summated between  the  Trustees  of  the  College  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  By 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  College  will  be  known  a«  a  College  Affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago. 


COLONEL  JOSEPH  SUMNER  ROGERS, 

superinte:?dent  of  lacHiGAir  mhjtary  acadrmt. 

The  Michigan  Military  Academy  is  identified  with  the  name  of  Its  founder  and 
present  superintendent.  Colonel  Joseph  Sumner  Rogers,  whose  life  achievement 
has  been  the  gradual  building  up,  often  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  sometimes  with 
heroic  effort,  of  this  institution,  which  now  ranks  among  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

Colonel  Rogers  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  band 
of  pilgrims  who  came  to  New  England  in  the  Mayflower.  His  father  was  Joseph 
Rogers,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine;  his  mother  was  Joan  Harriman,  of  an  old 
New  England  family.  At  Orrington,  Maine,  in  July,  1844,  Colonel  Rogers  was 
bom. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  he  attended  the  schools  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  birthplace.    At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  enlisted,  taking  his  place 
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in  the  ranks  In  the  Second  Regiment  of  Maine  Volunteers.  He  participated  in  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign  under 
McClellan,  and  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  this  battle  he  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  face,  the  honorable  mark  of  which  he  still  carries. 

In  June,  1863,  his  term  of  service  expired  and  he  was  discharged  from  the  Maine 
Volunteers,  but  in  1864  he  again  entered  the  army,  becoming  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Thirty-first  Maine  Volunteers.  After  serving  in  this  office  for  one  month, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Until  the  close  of  the  war 
he  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  when  he  was  mustered  out  as  brevet 
Major,  in  July,  1866.  * 

In  1867  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  In  the  Regular  Army  and  assigned  to  the 
First  Infantry.  He  was  subsequently  breveted  first  lieutenant  and  captain.  He 
served  with  the  army  in  Louisiana,  and  afterwards  in  Michigan.  In  1872  he  was 
on  duty  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  in  that  year  he  was  elected  major  of  the  Detroit 
Cadets,  commanding  this  corps  until  the  fall  of  1876,  when  he  visited  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  with  his  command.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the  high  school 
in  Detroit,  but  he  resigned  from  the  army  in  1877  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Military  Academy  at  Orchard  Lake. 

Those  qualities  of  character  which  gained  honorable  advancement  and  distinc- 
tion to  the  boy  soldier  and  the  maturer  officer,  have  served  in  the  same  remarkable 
way  to  secure  success  in  the  courageous  undertaking  of  erecting,  out  of  the  crud- 
est materials  and  without  a  single  foundation  gift,  an  educational  institution  of 
the  highest  ideals  and  purposes.  Colonel  Rogers'  fitness  for  this  work  has  proved 
to  be  of  the  rarest  sort.  His  early  schooling  was  built  upon  in  later  time  by  a 
somewhat  extended  study  in  languages  and  higher  mathematics  under  private 
instruction,  and  he  has  gained  a  liberal  culture  in  the  library  that  he  loves,  in  all 
the  years  since.  His  severe  experiences,  and  his  training  as  an  officer  in  command, 
have  given  him  the  requisite  knowledge,  the  persistency  of  will,  and  the  admin- 
istrative ability  for  carrying  through  a  work  of  this  kind;  and,  above  all,  the  temper 
and  character  of  the  man  make  him  intolerant  of  any  except  the  purest  principles- 
of  conduct  and  the  highest  ideals  of  attainment.  Colonel  Rogers  still  attends  to 
all  Uie  details  of  school  administration,  and  hoMs  the  institution  close  to  those 
fundamental  principles  on  which  it  has  been  buiii. 


MICHIGAN  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

President  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan  says,  "I  doubt  if  any  school  in 
this  country  ever  won  success  so  surely  and  so  quickly  as  the  Michigan  Military 
Academy."  The  founding  of  this  school  may  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  enterprise. 
No  notable  private  preparatory  schools  existed  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
those  who  sought  such  a  school  for  boys  going  to  college  commonly  looked  to  the 
Bast.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking  to  project  without  donation  funds  and  without 
immediate  prospect  of  special  buildings  and  equipments,  an  institution  that  should 
soon  draw  to  itself  the  class  of  students  connnonly  sent  to  Exeter  or  Andover. 
It  was  the  aim  of  its  founder  from  the  first  to  make  this  academy  what  it  has 
distinctly  become,  a  preparatory  school  for  the  best  universities  and  colleges  in 
the  country;  but  is  was  also  his  aim  to  make  it  more  than  this.  He  would  have 
a  school  which  would  provide  the  best  intellectual  training  and,  at  the  same  time 
and  as  supplementary  to  this,  give  to  every  boy  a  discipline  in  personal  nabits, 
in  the  perfecting  and  strengthening  of  the  body,  and  in  self-government  along 
the  lines  of  moral  conduct.  This  he  proposed  to  do  by  introducing  the  military 
system,  which  he  is  so  thoroughly  fitted  to  establish  and  carry  on.  The  success 
of  the  enterprise  is  well  attested.  The  school  has  grown  through  the  increase  of 
its  patronage,  and  goodly  numbers  are  sent  out  each  year  to  the  University  of 
Michigan,  to  Harvard,  to  Yale,  to  Cornell,  and  other  universities. 

The  choice  of  a  site  for  the  school  was  a  happy  accident.  Colonel  Rogers  was  in 
camp  on  the  shores  of  Orchard  Lake  in  the  summer  of  *76,  with  the  Detroit  Cadets. 
On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  were  a  brick  mansion  and  a  light  frame  structure 
used  as  a  summer  hotel.  These  buildings  were  beautifully  located,  with  all  the 
conditfonn  contrlbutlve  to  good  health,  and  with  surroundings  inviting  all  sorts  of 
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<out-door  sports— an  ideal  spot,  seemingly,  for  a  school  such  as  Colonel  Rogers  had 
■been  contemplating. 

From  a  very  small  beginning  in  the  buildings  then  existing,  the  attendance  grad- 
ually increased  as  the  merits  of  the  school  became  Icnown.  Hard  times  brought 
from  time  to  time  hard  trials,  trials  overdbme  only  by  great  persistency  and  heroic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  management.  As  numbers  increased,  new  buildings 
appeared,  and  in  ten  years  from  the  founding  there  were  buildings  and  means  of 
instruction  for  165  cadets— the  number  then  on  the  roll,  registered  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  ^ 

The  school  is  conducted  on  broad  principles.  The  instruction  is  provided  Hy  a 
corps  of  men  coming  from  the  great  representative  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the 
•country.  The  military  department  is  in  charge  of  an  army  officer,  detailed  by  the 
United  States  Government;  and  while  this  department  is  intended  to  be  subordin- 
ate to  the  academic  system  and  contributory  to  its  efficiency,  it  has  been  officially 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  country.  A  full  military  equipment 
.for  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  equal  to  that  of  West  Point,  is  furnished  by 
•the  United  States  Government. 

The  academy  now  consists  of  eight  brick  buildings,  all  constructed  within  a 
few  years  past  and  provided  with  all  modern  improvements.  The  main  building 
contains  the  various  offices  and  nine  large  recitation  rooms.  One  of  these  is  a 
physical  and  chemical  laboratory,  well  fitted  with  apparatus  and  supplied  with 
a  considerable  collection  of  specimens.  The  school  library  is  one  of  the  note- 
worthy features  of  the  school.  This  is  a  collection  of  some  eight  thousand  volumes, 
most  of  them  standard  worlclng  boolcs  in  history,  literature,  economics,  and  other 
-subjects.  A  few  however  are  very  rare  and  valuable,  and  of  curious  interest  to 
literary  students.  This  collection  is  called  the  Baldwin  Library,  from  Judge 
Baldwin  of  Pontiac,  who  transferred  it  to  the  academy  by  partial  donation. 

Some  of  the  other  buildings  are  the  barraclcs,  accommodating  160  cadets;  a  hand- 
tsome  and  substantial  gymnasium  and  drill  hall,  just  erected;  the  quartermaster's 
building,  containing  also  the  post  office,  tailor  shop,  boot  shop,  and  laundry;  a  very 
large  riding  hall  for  the  cadet  cavalry;  a  tasteful  mess  hall;  the  hospital,  and  the 
"Castie." 

A  visit  to  the  school  Impresses  all  alilce;  and  all  express  their  admiration  of  the 

efficiency  in  all  departments,  the  business-lilce  promptitude  and  vigor  in  the  various 

exercises,  the  beauty  of  the  military  ceremonies,  and  the  fresh  health,  the  manly 

■Spirit,  the  courtesy  and  general  readiness  of  the  body  of  young  men  trained  under 

this  excellent  system. 


WILLARD  G.  SPERRY,  D.  D. 

PBBSIDENT  OF  OLTVET  OOLLEOE. 

Willard  G.  Sperry  came  to  the  presidency  of  Olivet  College  in  the  prime  of  his  life. 
His  previous  years  had  been  spent  in  New  England.  His  birth-place  was  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.,  but  his  family  removed  in  his  childhood  a  few  miles  Inland  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Billerica.  Massachusetts  had  not  then  fully  developed  its  system  of  high 
schools,  but  Billerica  had  an  excellent  endowed  school,  bearing  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Mr.  Howe.  This  gave  the  lad  a  good  preparation  for  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  where  he  fitted  for  college  in  the  class  of  1866  in  the  days  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Taylor's  greatest  fame.  . 

Going  at  once  to  Yale  College  he  graduated  there  in  1869.  Enough  of  the  burden 
of  making  his  own  way  through  the  course  was  upon  him  to  make  him  a  sympa- 
thetic friend  to  all  struggling  students.  He  was  a  good  oarsman  In  those  college 
•days,  though  not  then  heavy  enough  to  be  on  the  University  crew.  In  the  Yale  of 
that  day  his  literary  prominence  in  the  class  counted  for  more  than  his  athletic 
gifts. 

After  graduation  he  taught  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  as  principal  of  the  high  schooL 
His  skill  in  dealing  with  young  people,  while  largely  a  native  talent,  is  in  no  small 
•degree  to  be  credited  to  the  experience  of  those  years  as  a  high  school  master. 


WILLARD  G.  SPERRV. 
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In  the  winter  of  1876  he  began  the  stndy  of  theology  at  Yale  Seminary,  going  to 
Andover  for  the  second  and  third  years  of  his  course.  He  was  called  to  the  South 
Congregational  Church  in  Peabody,  Mass.,  before  the  end  of  his  senior  year,  and 
soon  after  graduation  was  ordained  and  installed  there  in  September,  1878.  Hla 
fruitful  ministry  of  seven  years  in  that  historic  parish  was  specially  marked  by  the 
success  with  which  he  marshalled  the  moral  forces  of  the  community  against  the 
saloon.  In  his  next  pastorate  of  the  same  length,  with  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  he  was  equally  active  in  temperance  work,  though 
Uie  visible  results  were  not  as  marked.  At  Olivet  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
himself  in  a  county  that  has  no  open  saloon  and  is  almost  free  from  unlawful 
liquor  selling. 

For  his  present  work  his  previous  experience  at  the  teacher's  desk  and  in  the 
pulpit  have  been  the  best  of  preparation.  His  strength  as  a  preacher  is  already  ap- 
preciated in  Michigan  as  it  was  long  ago  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  wherever  his  contributions  to  the  Monday  Club  series  of  sermons  have  been 
read.  His  ability  to  awaken  interest  in  the  class-room  and  his  gift  for  administra- 
tion, are  appreciated  by  his  pupils  and  his  fellow  teachers.  His  natural  turn  for 
affairs  and  the  skill  acquired  from  a  varied  experience,  find  now  the  widest  scope 
for  their  exercise. 


OLIVET    COLLEGE. 

The  foundations  of  Olivet  College  were  laid  in  the  year  1844,  by  a  company  of 
colonists  from  Oberlin,  Ohio,  led  by  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd.  They  formed  an  in- 
stitution Christian,  but  undenominational.  Their  first  annual  catalog  said:  "We 
have  no  partisan  or  sectarian  interests  to  subserve  and  desire  to  have  none.  We 
wish  simply  to  do  good  to  our  students  by  placing  in  their  hands  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  spiritual  improvement,  and  to  teach  them  the  divine  art  of 
doing  good  to  others.*'  The  college  has  always  maintained  a  high  ideal  of  scholar- 
ship. It  has  been  and  is  unwilling  to  increase  its  numbers  by  lowering  its  educsr 
tional  standards.  If  its  growth  has  been  slow,  it  has  been  constant  It  has  had 
many  instructors  of  recognized  ability,  and  has  attracted  to  its  halls  many  students 
who  have  now  become  spiritual  and  intellectual  leaders.  It  has  no  fear  that  edu- 
cation with  the  Christian  religion  will  be  one-sided.  It  stands  for  the  proposition 
that  education  is  hopelessly  one-sided  without  it 

The  last  years  of  Olivet  have  been  years  of  rapid  growth.  It  now  has  an  ad- 
mirable equipment;  its  library  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  Michigan;  its 
science  hall  is  complete  in  its  appointments;,  its  new  church  is  a  charming  centre 
for  Olivet's  religious  life.  The  conservatory'  of  music  is  flourishing.  The  catalog 
for  1896-96  enrolls  the  names  of  twenty-four  instructors  and  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-nine students.  The  last  onward  movement  of  the  college  has  secured  the  com- 
pleter development  of  science  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  additional  instruc- 
tion for  the  Normal  course. 

The  college  has  no  .debts  and  a  considerable,  though  insufficient,  endowment 
Amply  provided  with  the  means  to  enlarge  and  ennoble  the  lives  of  Its  students. 
Olivet  may  well  claim  the  thoughtful  attention  of  those  who  seek  to  confer  upon 
their  children  the  blessings  of  sound  learning  and  Christian  character. 
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Within  tbe  past  ten  years  there  has  been  remarkable  progress  in  the  found  In^p 
and  development  of  public  libraries.  This  statement  applies  to  the  country  gener- 
ally, and  more  especially  to  the  northern  and  western  portions.  Some  reasons  for 
library  activity  are  obvious.  There  is  vastly  more  earnest  reading  and  study  on  th& 
part  of  the  masses  of  the  people  than  ever  before.  The  great  social  and  economic 
problems  which  confront  us— the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  employer  and  em- 
ployed, the  basis  and  character  of  taxation,  systems  of  legislation,  financial  and 
monetary  questions— matters  which  profoundly  conceim  all  classes,  have  stirred 
the  minds  of  men  as  they. have  not  been  stirred  before.  Important  industrial  enter- 
prises have  developed,  and  the  fact  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  narrowed  by 
competition  has  led  to  increased  mental  activity  in  creating  new  wants 
and  devising  new  things  to  fill  them.  Scientific  investigation  has  dis- 
closed novel  and  startling  facts,  and  this  in  itself  has  been  a  stimulus  to 
thought.  Life  today  is  very  far  from  being  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  our  Immediate  predecessors.  There  has  also  been  remarkable  literary 
activity.  The  Chatauqua  movement  has  spread  over  the  country  and  read- 
ing circles  have  multiplied  beyond  all  expectation.  Clubs  are  now  organized  in 
almost  every  community  for  the  study  of  history,  literature,  or  art,  and  the  members 
are  giving  serious  attention  to  the  topics  before  them.  University  extension  teach- 
ing has  spread  almost  everywhere  and  combines  entertaining  lectures  with  earnest 
study.  In  short  there  are  very  many  incentives  to  intellectual  activity  now  which 
have  not  formerly  existed.  Men  and  women  in  all  classes  and  social  conditions  of 
life  are  giving  their  best  thoughts  and  much  of  their  time  to  conscientious  consid- 
eration of  sociological,  historical,  and  literary  questions. 

Libraries  have  not  stimulated  this  appetite  for  stuay,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have 
furnished  food  for  it.  The  popular  development  of  mental  activity  has  rather  stimu- 
lated the  growth  for  public  libraries.  People  who  are  interested  in  clubs  and  read- 
ing circles  and  university  extension  must  consult  many  books.  Individually  they  can- 
not become  the  owners  of  all  the  volumes  necessary  for  their  purposes.  Therefore, 
It  is  reasonable  that,  in  line  with  the  theory  that  popular  education  is  the  concern 
of  the  entire  community,  the  books  shall  be  supplied  at  the  genend  expense  and  for 
the  free  use  of  the  whole  public.  So  it  has  come  about  that  the  free  public  library 
is  a  necessity  in  every  wide-awake  community  of  sufficient  population  and  flnandiU 
ability  to  support  one. 

The  spirit  which  has  stirred  communities  has  also  reached  individuals,  and  all  over 
the  country  it  is  now  quite  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  to  see  persons  of  wealth 
contribute  substantial  aid  in  founding  institutions  of  this  character.  The  level- 
headed man  of  business  who  has  prospered  in  his  worldly  affairs  realizes  that  he 
cannot  erect  a  more  enduring  monument  to  himself,  or  better  commend  his  name  to 
the  people  of  a  town  in  which  he  would  wish  to  be  remembered,  than  by  founding 
and  endowing  a  library.  Michigan  has  not  been  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  li- 
brary movement  on  the  part  of  the  people,  either  in  their  organized  capacity  as  mu- 
nicipalities or  as  Individuals.    There  have  been  notable  gifts,  and  there  has  been  a 
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generous  public  spirit  in  establishing  and  maintaining  tree  libraries.  The  principal 
<!enters  of  population  have  kept  well  at  the  front  in  the  matter  of  modem  library 
progress,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  over  the  field. 


The  Hoyt  Public  Library  of  Saginaw,  was  a  gift  to  the  city  from  the  late  Jesse 
Hoyt  of  New  York.  He  was  financially  connected  with  the  founding  of  Bast  Sag^ 
inaw,  and  watched  its  growth  and  prosperity  with  the  deepest  interest,  never  hesi- 
tating to  lend  both  money  and  infiuenoe  to  afisist  its  development  This  interest 
lasted  through  his  whole  life  and  finally  culminated  In  a  legacy  of  $100,000  "to  be 
used  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a  suitable  and  substantial  building  for  a 
library,  free  to  all  persons  of  good  character  and  habits."  As  a  result  of  Judicious 
investment  between  the  date  of  gift  and  erection  of  the  library,  the  fund  was 
increased  to  $128,000. 

The  design  of  the  building  is  antique,  being  slightly  suggestive  of  a  sixteenth 
ctutury  monastery,  without  its  rigid  llne3:  and  the  architects,  Messrs.  Van  Brunt  ft 
Howe,  succeeded  in  bringing  beauty  as  well  as  grace  out  of  the  material,  which  is 
l)hii8h-gray  limestone  from  the  Bayport  quarries,  with  trimmings  of  Lake  Superior 
red  sandstone.  Passing  through  a  porch  supported  by  massive  columns  of  sand- 
stone, one  finds  on  the  lower  fioor'  a  vestibule,  entrance  hall,  cloak  room,  two  large« 
well-appointed  rooms  for  public  study  and  reading,  and  on  either  side  the  delivery 
desk,  rooms  tor  the  librartein  and  assistant,  well  supplied  with  books  for  reference 
and  illustrated  works.  Behind  the  desk  room  and  separated  from  it  by  a  fire-proof 
compartment,  is  a  bookroom,  52x32  feet  in  siize,  with  stacks  upon  two  floors  capable 
of  holding  50,000  volumes.  The  basement  is  also  shelved  for  government  docur 
ments  and  bound  newspapers.  At  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  a  broad  stairway 
leads  to  the  second  fioor,  which  contains  a  lecture  hall,  the  trustees'  room  (utilized 
.also  for  club  study  and  consultation),  and  a  small  side  room  for  conversation  or 
•quiet  study,  as  may  be  required.  With  the  exception  of  the  lecture  room,  the  entire 
building  is  finished  in  oak;  the  coloring  of  walls  and  frescoes  is  harmonious,  and 
every  room  is  admirably  lighted. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  furniture,  and  books,  up  to  the  date  of  opening,  was 
nearly  $90,000,  and  by  careful  financiering  $50,000  was  invested  as  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  library.  By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Hoyf  e  will  the  city  bound  itself 
to  pay  $1,000  a  year  towards  the  running  expenses,  in  consideration  of  certain  lots 
transferred  to  it  for  a  park,  now  known  as  the  Hoyt  park. 

Bndeavoring  in  a  conscientious  spirit  to  carry  out  both  the  expressed  and  implied 
wishes  of  the  founder,  the  trustees  established  a  library  purely  for  study  and  refer- 
ence, and  the  wisdom  of  that  decision  has  been  fully  Justified.  The  library  opened 
in  November,  1890,  with  20,000  volumes.  It  now  numbers  24,000,  one  twenty-fourth 
only  being  fiction  and  books  for  young  people,  the  rest  representing,  as  far  as  limited 
means  would  permit,  the  standard  works  in  every  branch  of  literary  and  scientific 
research.  The  periodical  literature  of  this  library  and  the  publications  of  various 
societies  are  especially  worthy  of  note,  comprising,  as  they  do,  over  4,000  volumes. 
In  the  reading  rooms  are  seventy  leading  periodicals,  and  not  only  the  current  num- 
bers but  the  bound  volumes  are  in  constant  demand.  The  use  of  all  departments 
has  steadily  increased,  statistics  showing  that  during  the  last  year— 240  public  days- 
more  than  20,000  people  visited  the  library  for  study,  using  39,000  volumes  in  their 
investigrations,  while  3,000  confined  their  attentions  to  the  magazines  and  papers. 

The  library  has  grown  in  grace  as  well  as  numbers,  its  helpfulnegs  having  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  heartily  acknowledged  by  the  thousands  of  students  who 
yearly  seek  its  aid.  Among  these  are  the  clubs  and  societies  of  both  Saginaws, 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  high  and  grammar  schools,  members  of  the  university 
extension  classes,  and  many  young  business  men  and  women  whose  opportunities 
for  study  have  hitherto  been  restricted.  Quiet,  cheerful  rooms,  books  without 
stint,  and  assistance  at  all  times  gladly  given,  have  effectually  softened  criticism 
and  made  the  library  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word;  and  it  is  the  ambition 
of  those  in  charge  to  make  it  yet  a  stronger  factor  in  the  true  culture  of  the  people. 
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The  Hackley  Public  Library  of  MiLskegou,  was  a  gift  to  the  city  from  a  citizen, 
Hon.  C.  H.  Hackley,  who  gave  $125,000  to  found  a  free  public  library  and  reading 
room,  and  afterwards  endowed  it  with  $75,000.  Thursday,  May  25,  1888,  Mr. 
Hackley  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city:— 

To  the  Board  of  Education. of  the  City  of  Muskegon:  I  hereby  offer  to  give 
to  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Muskegon  the  sum  of  $100,000  in  trust, 
for  the  following  purposes  and  in  the  following  manner:  I  propose  to  erect 
on  lots  7  and  8,  block  70,  in  said  city,  a  suitable  and  commodious  building 
for  a  public  library  and  reading  room,  and  deed  the  same  to  your  corporation. 
Should  such  building  and  site  cost  loss  than  the  sum  of  $50,000,  so  much  of  that 
unexpended  amount  as  remains  will  be  given  to  your  board  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  and  other  suitable  literature  for  such  public  library  and  reading 
room. 

The  sum  of  $50,000  shall  be  placed  In  your  hands  to  be  permanently  invested  by 
yon  in  some  good,  safe,  interest-bearing  Becurities  forever,  the  Income  from  such 
investment  to  be  applied  by  your  board,  in  its  discretion,  in  the  acquisition  and  pur- 
chase of  books  and  other  literature  for  such  library  and  reading  room.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  site  and  building  may  cost  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $50,000  and  in 
that  case,  the  remainder  of  the  $100,000  will  be  given  to  you  to  be  invested  as  above 
and  for  the  purposes  last  stated. 

I  make  this  donation  upon  the  condition  that  the  public  library  and  reading  room 
so  established  shall  be  forever  maintained  as  a  public  library  in  the  city  of  Muske- 
gon, having  a  reading  room  in  connection  therewith  under  the  control  of  your  Board 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  you  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe, 
having  in  view  the  use  of  said  library  and  reading  room  by  the  public  in  the  most 
liberal  manner;  and  that  the  same  shall  be  open  to  the  public  each  day  (Sundays 
and  legal  holidays  excepted),  between  the  hours  of  nine  a.  m.,  and  nine  p.  m.,  and  on 
such  other  days  and  such  other  hours  as  you  may  see  fit;  that  the  same  shall  be 
kept  In  good  order  and  repair  by  your  Board,  which  shall  likewise  employ  a  com- 
petent librarian  and  assistants  to  take  charge  of  the  same  and  serve  the  public  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  that  your  Board  shall  annually  provide  for  and  defray  all 
the  ordinary  and  incidental  expenses  of  maintaining  the  same. 

I  also  make  this  further  condition  that  the  ground  upon  which  said  building  is 
erected,  and  the  building  and  books  and  material  therein,  shall  be  and  forever  re- 
main the  property  of  said  corporation,  excepting,  of  course,  that  worn-out  books  and 
material  may  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  you  may  see  fit;  and  I  ask  you  to 
deliver  to  me  your  formal  acceptance  of  the  proposed  donation  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  above  specified. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  give  an  appropriate  name  to  said  building. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

C.  H.  Hacbxby. 

After  the  plan  for  the  building  was  accepted  and  it  became  apparent  that  its  cost 
would  exceed  the  amount  of  the  bequest,  Mr.  Hackley  made  the  following  additional 
offer: 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Muskegon: 

Gentlemen:— It  is  already  apparent  that  the  sum  I  have  devoted  to  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  the  public  library  and  reading  room  will  be  insufllcient  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose  and  at  the  same  time  provide  at  the  outset  for  the  furnishing 
of  the  building  and  a  sufficient  number  of  books  for  the  library  to  be  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  size  of  the  building  and  character  of  the  institution.  I  feel  that 
these  matters  should  not  be  left  in  uncertainty  or  insecurity,  but  that  we  should  have 
from  the  beginning  a  thoroughly  comfortable  and  Inviting  library  building,  well 
supplied  with  good  llteraure.  I  therefore  propose  to  donate  the  sum  of  $25,000 
additional,  to  be  furnished  as  needed,  and  used  under  your  direction  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  building  and  the  purchase  of  new  booloB. 

Charles  H.  Hacklby. 

April  15,  1801,  Mr.  Hackley  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  following  propo- 
sition to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library: 

Gentlemen— You  have  decided  to  erect  a  large  central  school  building  on  the  site 
of  the  one  lately  burned,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such  new  building  will 
17 
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be  about  $60,000.  To  defray  the  expenses,  besides  using  the  $30,000  realized  from 
the  Insurance  on  the  old  building,  you  will  have  to  call  upon  the  people  to  author- 
ize by  vote  a  loan  of  $30,000  upon  the  bonds  of  the  district  This  building  should  be 
erected  without  any  further  delay.  There  is  also  a  pressing  need  of  a  new  high 
school  building  which  ought  to  be  erected  in  1892,  if  possible. 

There  are  many  of  our  tax  paying  citizens  who  feel  that  our  city  ought  not  to  add 
to  its  indebtedness  at  the  present  time;  our  taxes  are  high  and  added  burdens  can- 
not well  be  borne  by  many  of  our  people.  While  I  believe  that  these  improvements 
are  very  greatly  needed  and  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  the  city  to  borrow  the 
money  to  execute  them,  yet  I  can  sympathize  with  those  who  think  we  should  go 
slowly  in  adding  to  our  municipal  debt. 

To  aid  you,  however,  in  accomplishing  the  two  objects  to  which  I  have  referred, 
without  adding  to  the  present  burden  of  taxation,  I  submit  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  our  tax-paying  citizens,  the  following  proposition: 

If  the  people  will  authorize  you  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  district  to  the  amount  of 
$75,000  for  the  purposes  previously  stated,  bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  five  "per 
cent  per  annum  and  payable  not  less  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  I 
will  take  these  bonds  at  par  and  furnish  the  money  as  may  be  needed  for  the  pur- 
poses above  set  forth.  In  addition  I  will  donate  the  entire  issue  of  bonds  so  author- 
ized, to  the  public  schools  of  tlie  city  of  Muskegon,  to  be  held  by  your  Board  or  such 
other  corporation  as  you  may  designate,  in  trust  as  a  fund,  the  interest  or  income 
of  which  shall  lie  devoted  to  defraying  the  current  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Hackley  Public  Library  forever. 

I  am  advised  that  the  expense  of  lieepiug  the  library  open  for  the  use  and  service 
of  the  public,  estimated  on  the  most  economical  basis,  may  be  placed  at  $3,600  per 
annum.  At  present  it  slightly  exceeds  that  amount,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying some  extra  help  at  the  outset.  My  proposition,  therefore,  if  accepted, 
makes  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library  and  for  tlie  erection  of  the  two 
new  school  buildings,  without  adding  a  dollar  to  the  burdens  of  the  district,  leaving 
to  another  generation  to  continue  the  same  arrangement  as  long  as  may  be  thought 
best,  or  to  convert  the  fund  into  some  equally  safe  security. 

The  building  was  completed  in  October,  1890,  and  is  a  handsome  structure  of  the 
Romanesque  stj'le  of  architecture.  It  is  built  of  granite  with  trimmings  of  brown 
sandstone,  and  presents  a  massive  appearance.  From  the  main  entrance  a  vesti- 
bule (with  floor  of  marble  mosaic,  inlaid  in  special  designs),  opens  into  the  delivery 
room,  31x50  feet,  finished  in  oak,  with  a  large  mantle  of  carved  sandstone  at  one 
side.  To  the  right  of  this  room  is  a  spacious  reading  room,  with  a  ladies'  reading 
room  adjoining  and  a  librarian's  office  on  the  north.  These  rooms  are  also  fin- 
ished in  oak  and  have  large' mantles  of  carved  wood.  To  the  left  of  the  delivery 
room  is  the  reference  library,  finished  in  mahogany  with  a  huge  mantle  of  the 
same  wood.  The  book  cases  and  furniture  are  also  of  mahogany.  These  rooms 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  doors  and  windows  of  plate  glass,  with  circular 
fan-shaped  lights  of  art  glass  above  them. 

Extending  back  from  the  delivery  room  is  the  book  room  (42x56)  with  shelving 
for  76,000  volumes.  This  room  is  lighted  on  three  sides  by  windows  and  from 
above  by  a  large  sky-light.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  reading  room  and  director's 
oflice. 

The  llbraiT  was  opened  to  the  public  Oct.  15,  1890,  with  14,570  volumes  cata- 
logued and  ready  for  use.  Since  then  10,000  vohimes  have  been  added,  making 
a  total  of  24,000  volumes,  all  of  which  are  very  thoroughly  catalogued.  The  card 
catalog  is  used,  entries  being  made  tinder  author,  title,  and  subject;  it  Is  supi)le- 
mented  by  newspaper  clippings.  All  pamjihlets  are  catalogued  and  are  distin- 
guished from  books  by  stamping  the  word  "pamphlet"  In  red  ink  on  the  cards. 
Fine  portraits  and  illustrations  are  also  catalogued.  The  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals are  reviewed  as  they  are  received,  and  articles  contained  therein  that  an- 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  are  given  a  place  in  the  catalog,  light  weight  buff 
cards  being  used  for  the  entries. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  In  all  the  departments  since  the  opening  of  the 
library,  as  is  shown  by  the  librarian's  annual  reports.  The  report  for  the  year  of 
1891  gives  the  number  of  books  drawn  for  home  use  as  37,587,  while  the  report 
for  1895  gives  60.817.  an  Inoronse  of  2.S,2.m  There  were  11.380  readers  in  1891, 
and  29.701  in  1895.  During  1S01,  3,.S77  sttidents  consulted  the  reference  library; 
in  1895,  5.846. 
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The  public  sentiment  wliicli  existed  in  Kalamazoo  from  its  earliest  years  to- 
wards a  public  library  culminated  in  1859,  when,  with  about  150  volumes  from  the 
township  library  as  a  nucleus,  the  beginning  of  the  present  fine  collection  was 
made.  For  several  years  it  was  merely  a  school  library,  open  only  on  Sat- 
urdays and  its  privileges  granted  only  to  school  children.  It  was  moved  from 
room  to  room  over  various  stores,  and  the  number  of  books  that  would  inter- 
est older  people  were  gradually  Increased  until,  in  1873,  they  were  made 
accessible  to  the  residents  of  the  school  district,  a  territory  somewhat 
larger  than  the  limits  of  the  present  city.  Rented  quarters,  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained,  rapidly  became  so  crowded  that  the  question  of  suitable  accommodation 
was  indeed  a  very  troublesome  one. 

This  problem  was  very  happily  solved  in  1892  by  the  munificent  gift,  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Van  Dusen,  of  $60,000  for  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  library 
on  a  lot  which  the  Board  of  Education  selected  and  purchased.  The  material  of 
the  structure  is  bu£F  sandstone  in  handsome  architectural  design,  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  planned,  and  centrally  and  conveniently  located. 
This  building  was  first  occupied  in  the  spring  of  1893,  and  actual  use  has  shown  it 
to  have  been  well  planned  for  present  needs  and  future  growth. 

The  first  floor  contains  a  book  room  with  a  capacity  for  85,000  volumes,  a  delivery 
room  of  ample  dimensions,  a  spacious  and  well-lighted  reference  and  reading  room, 
two  withdrawing  rooms,  librarian's  office,  wardrobe  and  vestibules.  In  the  base- 
ment is  another  large  and  well-lighted  reading  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
children,  a  cataloguing  room  and  a  museum  containing  a  fine  collection  of  shells 
and  corals  (the  gift  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Peck),  and  other  smaller  contributions.  The  s^'c- 
ond  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

There  are  now  in  the  library  22,000  volumes,  with  an  annual  increase  of  over  one 
thousand,  including  bound  volumes  of  the  magazines  and  ofiScial  publications.  On 
account  of  the  long  and  steady  use  of  the  library,  as  many  as  a  thousand  volumes 
a  year  have  now  to  be  discarded  as  worn  out.  The  working  force  of  the  library 
consists  of  a  librarian  and  three  assistants.  Between  three  and  four  thousand  bor- 
rower's cards  have  been  issued  to  citizens,  and  because  it  is  a  school  district  library, 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  special  privileges  are  granted  to  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the  use  of  reference  books.  The  college  profes- 
sors and  students  and  members  of  the  numerous  literary  clubs,  make  extensive 
use  of  the  library  for  reference  and  collateral  reading,  while  the  public  at  large 
regard  it  not  only  as  a  source  of  personal  pleasure  and  mental  profit,  but  as  an  all- 
important  factor  in  the  educational  advantages  of  Kalamazoo,  and  as  making  the 
city  in  every  way  a  desirable  one  for  residence. 

The  average  weekly  circulation  of  books  is  from  one  thousand  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred, of  which  more  than  one  half  is  fiction.  The  decimal  system  of  classification  is 
in  use,  and  the  books  are  shelved  to  best  serve  the  convenience  of  the  assistants, 
literature  being  nearest  the  delivery  desk,  followed  in  order  by  fiction,  books  of 
travel,  history,  biography,  fine  arts,  science,  sociology,  philology,  religion,  and  phil- 
osophy. An  alphabetic  classed  catalog,  publisl^ed  in  1891,  Is  still  in  use.  To  this  have 
been  added  written  lists  and  printed  supplements,  from  time  to  time.  The  reading^ 
room,  supplied  with  150  current  periodicals  and  papers,  is  open  from  8  o'cIock  a. 
m.  to  9  p.  m.,  on  week  days,  and  four  hours  on  Sundays.  The  library  proper  is 
open  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  on  school  days,  and  until  9  p.  m.  on  Saturdays.  The 
annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  library  and  supplying  new  books  is  about 
$8,000.  A  portion  of  this  sum  is  derived  from  the  fines  collected  in  the  criminal 
courts,  under  the  State  law;  but  the  money  is  mainly  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  out  of  the  tax  levy  for  educational  purposes. 

The  Kalamazoo  public  library  ranks  in  the  first  hundred  largest  free  public 
libraries  In  the  United  States,  is  fifth  in  size  in  Michigan,  and  third  in  size  of  those 
maintained  as  free  public  libraries  by  general  taxation. 


Jonathan  Hall,  who  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1801,  came  to  Michigan  in  1827 
and  located  a  large  tract  of  land  m  Ridge  way,  part  of  which  now  constitutes  the 
viilafre.  Here  he  married,  reared  a  family,  and  died  in  1883,  highly  esteemed  by  all 
his  neighbors.  His  oldest  daughter  married  Rufus  T.  Bush  in  the  sixties.  Mr. 
Bush  had  plenty  of  ambition  and  business  talent,  but  no  cash.  His  father-in-law, 
though  not  wealthy,  generously  assisted  him  to  get  a  foothold    in  the    business 
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world.  This  loau  Mr.  Bush  afterward  repaid,  and  he  always  expressed  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  him  by  Mr.  Uail  at  a  time  when  he  most 
needed  it.  He  subsequently  became  quite  wealthy,  and  in  1886  proposed  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Rldgeway  to  erect  in  the  village  a  library  to  be  known  as  the  Jonathan 
Hall  Memorial  Library.  His  plan,  which  he  explained  to  tlie  citizens  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  them  in  November  of- that  year,  was  to  purchase  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground,  erect  thereon  a  building  to  contain  a  large  free  reading  room  and  library, 
supplying  all  necessary  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  stocking  the  bookcases  with  not 
less  than  one  thousand  volumes  of  the  best  standard  and  current  literature,  and 
the  reading  tables  witli  a  suitable  number  of  magazines  and  papers;  the  building 
also  to  contain  a  members*  parlor,  adjoining  the  reading  room  and  connected  there- 
with by  sliding  doors,  which  parlor  he  would  carpet  and  furnish  with  tables,  sofas, 
and  all  other  furniture  necessary  to  make  the  room  not  only  comfortable  but  beau- 
tiful. After  the  building  had  been  completed  and  furnished  he  proposed  to  make  a 
free  gift  of  the  whole  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Ridgeway  and  surround- 
ing country,  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  Jonathan  HalL  The  conditions  of  this  gift 
were  that  an  association  In  legal  form  should  be  organized  to  accept  It,  and  that 
the  necessary  income  to  maintain  it  should  be  provided  for;  that  the  reading  room 
should  be  kept  open  for  two  or  three  hours  every  afternoon  In  the  year,  and  every 
evening  from  October  to  Maj'  inclusive,  well  warmed  and  well  lighted,  as  an  attrac- 
tion to  draw  young  men  away  from  gin  mills  and  disreputable  places,  the  reading 
room  and  use  of  the  books  and  papers  In  the  building  to  be  free  to  all  persons  who 
behave  themselves,  but  the  privilege  of  taking  books  away  to  be  confined  to  mem- 
l>ers,  who  should  pa^'  an  annual  fee  toward  its  maintenance. 

The  gift  was  accepted,  the  building  being  erected  and  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  Nov.  16, 1887.  It  Is  20x40  feet  on  the  ground  and  28  feet  high,  well  pro- 
I)ortioned  and  In  all  respects  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  body  of  the  building  Is  brick, 
with  limestone  foundations,  cut  stone  trimmings,  and  slate  roof.  The  Interior  wood- 
work is  of  butternut  and  pine.  Entering  the  building  and  passing  through  a  wide 
hallway,  on  either  side  of  which  are  cloak  rooms,  one  finds  himself  in  a  large,  well- 
lighted  library  and  reading  room,  nicely  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  and  book- 
cases. On  the  tables  are  all  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country;  on  the  walls  are 
files  of  the  daily  papers  of  New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and 
of  the  local  papers.  Off  the  library  and  connected  by  folding  doors  is  the  elegantly 
furnished  parlor  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  $3,500.  In  addition  to  all  his  other  gifts,  Mr.  Bush 
i^ave  an  endowment  of  $2,100.  which  has  been  increased  by  members  of  the 
association  to  |2,600,  the  income  from  which  is  devoted  to  paying  current 
expenses.  Mr.  Bush's  son,  W.  T.  Bush,  has  since  added  to  the  library  some  500 
volumes,  which,  together  with  those  purchased  from  time  to  time  by  the  associa- 
tion, make  a  library  of  very  worthy  dimensions  for  a  town  of  the  size.  The  library 
is  highly  appreciated  and  extensively  used  by  the  people  of  the  village  and  vicinity. 
Its  influence  is  felt  to  a  remarkable  degree  by  all  classes  of  citizens.  It  has  indeed 
proved  a  l>eacon  light  whose  rays  have  penetrated  far  and  which  will  continue  Its 
blessings  for  many  generations  to  come. 

A  paragraph  In  the  address  of  Mr.  Bush  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
building  contains  a  hint  which  is  commended  to  other  communities:  "The  great 
Cooper  Institute  grew  out  of  a  small  affair  like  this.  This  library  would  not  have 
been  erected  had  you  not  Just  built  your  new  brick  school  house.  This  shows  how 
faith  and  works  go  together.  You  might  have  prayed  till  doomsday  for  a  school 
house,  but  It  wonld  not  have  come  for  the  praj'ing.  But  when  you  went  down  In 
your  pockets  and  built  the  school  house,  the  Lord  sent  you  some  one  to  build  a 
library." 


The  public  library  of  Jackson  Is  one  of  the  few  In  the  State  organized  under  the 
general  library  law.  The  books  of  school  district  libraries  Nos.  1  and  17  formed  the 
nucleus.  The  organization  took  place  In  1885  and  the  formal  opening  was  cele- 
brated Feb.  26,  1886,  in  rooms  rented  for  the  purpose  in  the  Cooley  Block.  The 
credit  for  taking  the  positive  and  formal  steps  which  brought  this  about  belongs 
to  one  man.  Mr.  G.  A.  W.  Dodge,  who  was  ably  supported  by  the  late  Col.  Michael 
Shoemaker,  among  others.  It  was  said  during  the  dedicatory  exercises  that  the 
establishment  of  a  free  library  marks  an  epoch  In  the  upward  progress  of  a.  city.  It 
was  also  claimed  that  the  library  would  light  the  city,  at  least  intellectually,  and  It 
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would  also  prove  itself  better  than  a  police  force,  for  here  the  people  could  come 
and  spend  their  leisure  hours  with  pleasure  and  profit,  aud  also  learn  the  principles 
of  self 'government  The  rate  of  taxation  fixed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library 
was  36-100  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed  valuation. 

The  5,000  volumes  which  constituted  the  nucleus  had  been  wisely  selected,  and 
the  aim  of  the  trustees  in  making  additions  has  constantly  been  the  accomplish- 
ment of  permanent  rather  than  temporary  results.  The  first  annual  report  showed 
A  membership  of  over  2,000.  At  first  the  library  was  kept  open  only  from  1  to  9  p. 
m.,  but  within  the  first  year  the  demand  seemed  to  warrant  an  earlier  opening  and 
the  hours  were  finally  fixed  at  10  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  In  1888  the  rate  of  taxation  was 
increased  to  a  half  mill,  and  in  1894  to  three-fourths  of  a  mill,  always  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community.  In  September,  1890,  the  library 
was  re-classified  according  to  the  decimal  system  and  closely  catalogued.  A  dic- 
tionary card  catalog  was  prepared  and  a  printed  finding  list  was  issued.  This 
work  was  entirely  completed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  history  of  the 
library.  Thus  the  library  was  up  with  the  times  in  methods  and  fully  equipped  for 
the  best  work.  The  new  system  has  been  well  tested  and  it  not  only  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  public,  but  enabled  the  present  working  force  of  one  librarian  and  an 
assistant  to  accomplish  double  the  amount  of  work,  and  so  has  proved  economical. 

Karly  in  1892  the  trustees  realized  the  necessity  for  larger  and  more  convenient 
qiiartera.  The  way  did  not  seem  clear  at  that  time  for  pressing  upon  the  taxpayers 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  library  building  by  the  city.  Unhappily,  no  public  spirited 
citizen  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  a  building  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  However,  the  trustees  were  fortunate  in  making  a  favorable 
lease  of  quarters  in  a  handsome  new  block  conveniently  located.  The  Bloomfleld 
block  was  thereupon  christened  "Library  BIock"  and  bears  this  legend  cut  in  stone 
across  its  front  The  library  occupies  the  entire  second  fioor,  which  was  arranged 
and  fitted  up  in  accordance  with  plans  drawn  by  the  trustees,  and  therefore  em- 
iKxUes  the  latest  approved  ideas  of  library  arrangement.  May  1,  1894,  the  library 
was  moved  to  its  new  home  and  the  result  of  better  surroundings  and  facilities  has 
exceeded  all  anticipations.  There  are  now  over  15,000  books  on  the  shelves  and 
more  than  5,000  persons  hold  reader*s  cards  entitling  them  to  draw  books.  Last 
year  87,171  volumes  were  issued  for  home  reading,  a  gain  of  8,171  over  the  pre- 
cciliuf:  year.  No  account  is  kept  of  books  consulted  in  the  library  and  reference 
department,  people  using  them  as  freely  as  in  their  own  homes.  Special  interest  is 
taken  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  teachers  are  given  extra  cards  to  enable  them 
to  take  advantage  of  library  books  in  their  work.  New  books  are  displayed  in  the 
reading  room,  and  are  allowed  to  be  taken  home  for  a  day,  for  the  first  month  after 
rvrt»hase.  Reference  books  are  similarly  loaned  for  home  use.  The  library  is  wide- 
awake in  all  that  constitutes  modern  library  ideas,  and  the  people  of  Jackson  fully 
realize  this  fact,  esteeming  it  as  one  of  the  most  deserving  and  useful  Institutions  of 
the  city. 


The  men  who  made  the  first  constitution  of  Michigan  liad  due  appreciation  of  the 
imiK»rtance  of  the  library  as  a  factor  in  the  scheme  of  popular  education.  They 
ha4  no  conception  of  the  free  public  library  as  we  know  it  today,  sinco  n»)  one 
cfAild  then  have  imagined  it.  But  they  saw  clearly  that  easy  access  to  books  was 
for  the  highest  interests  of  the  pi^ople,  and  they  placed  in  the  constitution  a  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  libraries  tlirough  a  definite  established  source  of 
revenue.  That  provision  with  reference  to  fines  and  forfeited  recognizances  In 
ciimiual  courts  has  been  retained  in  subsequent  constitutions.  But  unfortunately 
it  was  modified  in  l.SSO  by  permitting  the  moneys  originally  devoted  exclusively  to 
libraries  to  be  dlverte<l,  in  the  discretion  of  boards  of  education,  to  general  school 
purposes.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  was  done.  In  some  school  districts  the 
sum  derived  from  the  constitutional  source  is  too  insignificant  In  amount  to  go 
very  far  toward  maintaining  a  library;  but  a  small  library  fund  is  bettor  than  none 
at  all.  and  if  boards  had  no  discretion  to  use  the  money  for  other  purijoses,  they 
would  in  time  be  led  to  supplement  the  fund  with  additional  appropriations,  and 
thus  school  district  libraries  would  have  been  encourage<l.  Happily  in  some  of  the 
more  populous  districts  this  course  has  l>een  pursued,  with  the  result  that  good 
libraries  have  been  created.  Some  of  the  principal  libraries  in  the  State  owe  their 
origin  to  the  constitutional  provision.  Those  in  Detroit  and  Orand  Rapids  may  be 
cited  as  examples.    Th**se  libraries  are  strictly  school  district  in>rarles  and  are  in 
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charge  of  the  Boards  of  Education,  that  In  Grand  Rapids  directly,  and  that  In  De- 
Iroir,  through  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  natural  and  reasonable  that  libraries  thus  constituted  and  controlled  should 
seek  to  accomplish  good  results  through  close  co-operation  with  the  public  schools. 

In  1887  an  arrangement  was  entered  Into  between  the  Detroit  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Library  Commission  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  undertook  to  supply 
duplicate  copies  of  certain  library  books  for  the  exclusive  use  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  The  Board  of  Education,  on  its  part,  agreed  to  become  responsible  for  the 
proper  usage  and  accounting  for  these  books,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation between  the  library  and  the  school  houses.  That  arrangement  is  still  in 
force  and  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  experiment  was  begun  in  a 
small  way  with  about  600  books  supplied  to  the  high  school  grades.  It  has  been 
extended  from  time  to  time— first  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  then  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  and  finally  to  the  fourth:  and  the  number  of  books  has  been  increased 
until  there  are  at  the  present  time  over  7,000  volumes  in  the  school  circulating 
libraries.    These  books  were  selected  by  a  committee  of  school  principals. 

The  lKK)ks  in  the  high  school  grades  were  chosen  with  reference  to  the  school 
work.  I'hcy  Ai*e  not  designed  for  miscellaneous  reading,  but  are  used  for  supple- 
mental reading?  and  study  in  connection  with  class  work.  They  are  kept  at  the 
school  to  l>e  studied  in  class,  or  are  drawn  out  over  one  day  for  home  study.  As  to 
the  success  of  this  plan,  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Principal  of 
the  Central  High  School  for  1887  is  pertinent: 

"In  the  same  direction  is  the  gain  to  our  work  resulting  from  the  arrangement 
made  this  year  with  the  public  library.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  has 
revolutionized  our  work  In  some  branches.  Large  numbers  of  reference  works  have 
been  furnished  us  to  keep  as  long  as  needed.  A  suflBclent  number  of  copies  of  par- 
ticular  books  have  been  furnished  to  enable  us  to  get  them  actually  into  the  hands 
of  all  the  students.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  broaden  our  historical  and  literary 
work  as  we  could  do  in  no  other  way.  It  has  been  almost  equally  valuable  in  fur- 
nishing us  reference  works  in  science.  Another  year  the  results  of  this  intimate 
union  with  the  Public  Library  will  be  even  more  marked.  Surely,  the  greatest  good 
in  mere  Intellectual  education  that  we  can  do  for  the  large  majority  is  in  cultiva- 
tion of  a  taste  for  good  reading.  We  cannot  do  this  by  talking  about  books.  A  love 
of  good  reading  comes  not  from  precept,  but  from  practice.  We  hope  that  the  read- 
ing of  ?ood  books  will  become  so  much  a  habit  with  our  students  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  delight  them  after  their  school  days.  May  we  not  hope  to  educate  a  class 
of  readers  for  the  Public  Library  whose  taste  will  look  a  little  higher  than  the 
ephemeral  fiction  of  the  day?' 

The  books  circulate  from  the  Central  High  School  to  the  eastern  and  western 
departments,  each  accommodating  its  order  of  classes  to  the  others.  The  number 
of  books  for  the  high  school  grades  at  the  present  time  is  2,577.  Of  many  of  tnese 
there  are  only  one  or  two  copies.  Of  others  there  are  numerous  copies,  as  for  in- 
stance: 

Fronde's  Ceesar.  22  copies;  Doyle's  English  Colonies  in  America,  36;  Fiske*s 
American  Revolution,  30;  (Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  20;  Free- 
man's Norman  Conquest,  20;  Johnson's  Normans  in  Europe,  24;  Labberton's  His- 
torical Atlas,  132;  Oilman's  Rome,  20;  Harrison's  Greece,  20;  Life  of  Bryant,  by 
Bigelow,  22;  Life  of  Bryant,  by  Symington,  40;  Life  of  Cicero,  by  Forsyth,  20;  LJfe 
of  Coleridge,  by  Traill,  15;  Life  of  Goldsmith,  by  Irving,  30;  Life  of  Irving,  by  War- 
ner, 24;  Life  of  Hawthorne,  by  James,  15;  Life  of  Lamb,  by  Singe,  25;  Life  of  Long- 
fellow, by  Kennedy,  15;  Life  of  Longfellow,  by  Underwood,  40;  Life  of  Macaulay, 
by  Trevelyan,  25;  Life  of  Washington,  by  Lodge.  10;  Life  of  Whittier,  by  Kennedy, 
15;  Life  of  Whittier.  by  Underwood,  35;  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  20;  Bryant's 
Poems,  12;  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  26;  Collier's  English  Literature,  20;  Jebb's 
Greek  Literature,  20:  Longfellow's  Poems,  20:  XVelsh's  English  Literature,  36; 
Whittler's  Poems,  20;  Rolfe's  Shakespeare's  Plays,' 40;  Chute's  Practical  Physics, 
25;  Hall's  Text  Book  of  Physics,  20;  Mayer's  Sound,  20;  Mayer's  Light,  20;  Ir- 
Ting's  Sketch  Book,  25;  Shakespeare.  25;  Curtis'  Constitutional  History  of  United 
States,  38:  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  25:  Bullfinch's  Age  of  Fable,  52;  See- 
man's  Mythology,  32;  Galley's  Classic  Myths,  50. 

The  plan  having  proved  a  sue(*e8s  in  the  high  school  grades,  in  March,  1S89,  it 
was  extended  to  the  seventh  aud  eighth  grammar  grades.  This  put  library  books 
into  sixteen  school  houses.  In  January,  1802,  the  scheme  was  extended  tolndude 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  which  increased  the  nunilier  of  schools  receiving  to  thirty. 
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In  1894  the  number  of  books  was  considerably  increased.  In  September,  1885,  the 
I'lan  was  still  further  extended,  and  the  fourth  grade  was  taken  in.  The  books 
now  go  into  fifty-two  schools.  The  number  of  books  was  increased,  so  that  the 
proportion  is  now  about  one  book  for  every  two  pupils  enrolled  in  each  of  the 
grades.  The  number  of  books  assigned  to  each  is  as  follows:  Fourth  grade,  1,507; 
fifth  and  sixth,  1,772;  seventh  and  eighth,  1,187;  making  a  total  of  4,466. 

The  Board  of  Education  provides  eighty  boxes  for  the  transportation  of  the 
books,  some  of  the  larger  schools  requiring  two.  It  also  provides  a  truckman  to 
move  the  boxes  from  the  library  to  the  schopl  houses  and  to  return  them.  The 
l>ooks  are  brought  in  and  changed  every  eight  weeks,  or  five  times  during  the 
school  year  of  forty  weeks.  When  returned  to  the  library,  the  books  are  changed 
about  so  that  a  school  is  not  likely  to  get  any  of  the  same  books  back  again 
uftener  than  once  in  two  or  three  years;  and  as  the  pupils  are  constantly  chang- 
ing from  one  grade  to  another  a  book  does  not  come  into  the  hands  of  a  child  a 
second  time.  If  requests  come  from  teachers  with  reference  to  the  assignment 
of  certain  books,  they  are  complied  with;  otherwise  the  distribution  is  made  by 
n  library  attendant. 

The  books  selected  for  these  school  circulating  libraries  are  not  intended  to  be 
lined  in  connection  with  school  studies,  though  some  of  them  may  be  and  are  so  used. 
The  intention  was  to  choose  good  books  which  a  child  would  be  likely  to  read 
and  enjoy,  with  a  view  to  cultivating  the  habit  of  reading  by  putting  into  the 
liands  of  the  child  something  outside  his  school  routine,  which  would  be  attrac- 
tive and  profitable  to  him;  in  short,  to  give  every  child  in  the  public  schools  some 
acquaintance  with  good  literature.  These  books  are  in  charge  of  the  principal 
nt  each  school,  and  are  given  out  for  home  reading  under  very  simple  regula- 
tions. In  very  many  Instances  they  are  read  by  otlier  members  of  the  family, 
1>esides  the  pupil  to  whpm  loaned.  The  pupil  may  also  have  a  library  card  and 
drhw  books  from  the  public  library,  in  addition  to  those  wlilch  he  gets  at  school. 
A  principal  of  a  school  relates  a  circumstance  regarding  one  family  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  consists  of  five  members,  a  father  and  mother,  a  son  and  daughter  who 
are  both  working,  and  the  pupil.  The  father  is  a  laboring  man  and  the  mother  takes 
in  washing.  The  books  furnished  the  pupil  go  around  the  whole  five.  After  the 
child  is  through,  then  the  older  childi'en  in  turn  read  the  book;  next  the  father, 
and  last  of  all  the  mother,  who  not  infrequently  sits  up  far  into  the  night,  so 
that  she  may  not  lose  a  line.  The  family  have  constituted  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  literary  club;  the  hardships  of  life  are  forgotten,  and  between  the  inter- 
change of  views  and  the  systematic  reading  of  good  books,  they  have  widened 
and  furnished  their  intellectual  horizon  beyond  any  possibility  but  for  the  means 
supplied  them.  Only  through  this  same  plan,  too,  have  a  number  of  poor  fami- 
lies come  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  Detroit  as  a  free  circulating  library. 
Others  who  had  known  of  its  existence,  were  not  aware  that  they  could  enjoy  its 
advantages  until  some  time  after  the  school  plan  was  in  operation,  believing  that  it 
it  was  only  the  well-to-do  and  the  privileged  classes  who  could  take  out  books. 
After  some  inquiry  they  were  enlightened  as  to  the  facts;  and  not  long  ago  a 
young  lady,  a  principal  of  one  of  the  schools,  took  a  number  of  her  l)oy»  down 
to  the  public  library  and  became  security  for  them,  getting  each  of  thom  a  regu- 
lar card,  so  that  they  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  taking  out  any  book  in  the  cat- 
alog for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  parents. 

The  lK>oks  as  supplied  the  grades  are  as  follows: 

Fourth— A Icott.  lender  the  Lilacs;  Burnett,  Editha's  Burglar;  Carroll,  Alice  In 
Wonderland;  Cox,  Brownies  Around  the  World;  DeFoe,  Robinson  Crusoe;  Grimm, 
Popular  Tales;  Jamison.  Lady  Jane;  Kellogg,  Stories  from  Arabian  Nights;  Kings- 
ley,  Water  Babies;  Miller,  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur:  Otis,  Toby  Tyler; 
Page,  Two  Little  Confederates:  Plympton,  Dear  Daughter  Dorothy;  Richards, 
Captain  January:  Richardson.  Eyes  Right:  Ruskln,  King  of  the  Golden  River; 
Schwatka,  Children  of  the  Cold:  Sewell,  Black  Beauty;  Stowe,  ITqcle  Tom*s  Cabin: 
Wiggin,  Bird's  Christmas  Carol. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades— A leott.  Little  Men:  Alcott,  Little  Women;  Alcott.  Spin- 
ning-Wheel  Stories;  Andrews,  Ten  Boys;  Brown,  Rab  and  His  Friends;  Burnett, 
lilttle  Lord  Fauntleroy;  Burnett,  Sara  Crewe;  Butterworth,  Patriot  Schoolmaster; 
r*raik,  Fairy  Book;  Dodge,  Donald  and  Dorothy;  Dodge.  Hans  Brlnker;  Ewing, 
Jackanapes;  Ewing,  Jan  of  the  Windmill;  Hale,  Stories  of  Invention:  Henty, 
Friends  Though  Divided:  Ingelow.  Stories  Told  to  a  Child,  firat  and  second  series; 
Ingersoll.  Ice  Queen:  Jackson,  Nellie's  Silver  Mine;  Kellogg,  Good  Old  Times:  Kings* 
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ton,  In  the  Wilds  of  Africa;  Kipling,  Jungle  Book;  Llllle,  Jo's  Opi)ortunity;  Munroe, 
DerriclE  Sterling;  Munroe,  Dory  mates;  Ober,  Knock-about  Club  in  the  Antilles;  Rich- 
ards, Joyous  Story  of  Toto;  Saunders,  Beautiful  Joe;  Sidney,  FiVe  Little  Peppers; 
Stickney,  Swiss  Family  Robinson;  Swett,  Captain  Polly;  Taylor,  Boys  of  Other 
Countries;  Trowbridge,  Cudjo*s  Cave;  Whitney,  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood;  Whitney, 
Iieslie  Goldthwaite;  Wiggin,  Polly  Oliver's  Problem;  Wiggin,  Timothy's  Quest; 
Wright,  Stories  of  American  Prog^ress,  The  Children  of  All  Nations. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  (grades— Abbott,  Life  of  Columbus;  Abbott,  Life  of  Boone; 
Abbott,  Life  of  De  Soto;  Baldwin.  Siegfried;  Bolton,  Girls  Who  Became  Famous; 
Brooks,  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  Butterworth,  Zigzags  in  Classic  Lands;  But- 
terworth.  Zigzags  in  Europe;  Butterworth,  Zigzags  in  the  Orient;  Chaplin,  Life 
of  Benjamin  Franklin;  Cofiin,  Boys  of  '76;  Oottin,  Boys  of  '61;  Coffin,  Building 
the  Nation;  Cooper,  The  Deerslayer;  Cooper,  The  Pioneers;  Craik,  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman;  Dickens,  Old  Curiosity  Shop;  Eggleston,  Hoosier  Schoolmaster;  Far- 
mer, Story  Book  of  Science;  Farrar,  Eric,  or  Little  by  Little;  Fiske,  The  War  of 
Independence;  Hale,  I^ife  of  Washington;  Hale,  Boys'  Heroes;  Hale,  Man  With* 
out  a  Country;  Hamlin,  Legends  of  Detroit;  Hawthorne,  True  Stories;  Hawthorne, 
Wonder  Book;  Henty,  the  Young  Carthaginians;  Higginson,  American  Explorers; 
Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days;  Ingersoll,  Old  Ocean;  Jackson,  Ramona; 
Knox,  Famous  Boys;  McCook,  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm;  Scott,  Ivanhoe;  Scott, 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather;  Shaler,  Story  of  Our  Continent;  Stockton,  Rudder  Grange; 
Towle,  Life  of  Raleigh;  Towle,  Life  of  Pizarro;  Towle,  Drake,  the  Sea  King; 
Towle,  Marco  Polo;  Towle,  Vasco  da  Gama;  Wood,  My  Back  Yard  Zoo. 


The  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  is  managed  directly  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion through  a  library  committee  of  that  body.  It  is  a  distinctively  school  library, 
and  therefore  its  co-operation  with  the  schools  may  be  presumed  to  be  particu- 
larly close.  The  system  diflfers  a  little  in  detail  from  that  in  Detroit,  with  net 
results  about  the  same.  The  principal  of  each  school  recommends  a  list  of  desired 
books.  At  the  October,  1S93,  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  report  was 
adopted  authorizing  the  purchase  of  some  2,000  books  thus  approved,  to  constitute 
branch  libraries  for  each  of  the  public  schools.  In  November  another  list  of  about 
800  reference  books  for  the  same  purpose  was  adopted.  To  these  were  added  cer- 
tain duplicate  and  other  copies  of  books  from  the  main  library  which  it  was 
thought  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  making  in  all  3,415  volumes.  These 
books  were  prepared  with  labels,  pockets,  charging  slips,  etc.,  precisely  as  though 
they  were  for  ordinary  library  use.  They  were  apportioned  among  the  several 
schools  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  therein,  and  at  the  main  library  charged 
to  the  school. 

Before  the  books  were  sent  out,  a  special  series  of  cards  was  prepared,  similar 
In  all  respects  to  the  ordinary  cards  in  use  for  drawing  books  for  home  reading, 
except  that  they  were  designated  "Branch  School  Library  Cards."  Before  issuing 
a  card  to  any  reader  entitling  him  to  draw  a  library  book,  a  certificate  was 
required  to  be  signed  by  the  applicant  and  by  a  guarantor,  as  in  the  caBe  of  an 
ordinary  library  card.  To  facilitate  matters,  a  quantity  of  blank  certificates  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  school  principals,  which,  when  properly  filled  in  and  signed, 
were  returned  to  the  library,  and,  if  approved,  registered,  and  library  cards  issued 
thereon.  In  the  case  of  distant  schools,  a  library  assistant  went  to  the  schools  and 
attended  to  this  matter  there,  instead  of  requiring  each  child  to  visit  the  library. 
Each  principal  of  a  school  was  made  a  sub-librarian  of  the  branch  library  in  that 
school,  and  was  instructed  in  the  system  of  charging  books  on  cards  and  keeping 
the  records  of  circulation.  The  children  present  their  cards  at  the  school  branch 
Ilbi*aries  and  draw  and  return  their  books  there,  instead  of  coming  to  the  main 
library. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  books  are  called  in  for  exchange  among  the 
schools;  those  which  need  repairs  are  sent  to  the  bindery;  new  books  are  bought. 
If  needed,  and  all  nre  made  ready  to  be  sent  out  again  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  in  Soptember.  The  statistics  show  that,  at  the  l)eglnning  of  the 
school  year  1805-6,  there  were  r>..370  volumes  in  the  branch  libraries  in  thirty -four 
schools.  The  total  circulation  of  these  books,  from  October  to  June,  1894-05,  was 
27,848. 
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Two  objects  of  great  importance  are  gained  by  these  branch  school  libraries. 
The  reading  of  children  is  not  only  Increased,  but  directed  by  their  teachers;  and 
it  places  good  books  in  the  hands  of  children  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  city,  who 
otherwise  could  not  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  library.  The  superintendent,  teach- 
ers, and  library  management  are  unanimous  in  expressing  their  satisfaction  with 
the  results  of  this  experiment. 


The  legislature  of  1895  incorporated,  in  a  measure  with  reference  to  the  State 
Library,  some  wise  features  in  the  interests  of  libraries  generally.  One  of  these 
provides  a  scheme  whereby  a  person  in  anj'  part  of  the  State  desiring  a  book  In  the 
State  Library,  but  not  in  his  local  library,  may  secure  the  use  of  the  same.  The 
plan  contemplates  that  any  library,  upon  furnishing  the  proper  guaranty,  may 
become  an  associate  of  the  State  Library  and  thus  entitled  to  make  use  of  the  books 
of  that  library,  either  for  itself  or  any  of  Its  patrons,  for  the  mere  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  books  both  ways.  The  regulations  are  so  simple  that  compliance 
with  them  is  easy.  They  are  only  intended  to  protect  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
require  as  little  red  tape  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  This  makes  the  volnmes 
in  the  State  Library  practically  available  to  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  instead 
of  confining  their  usefulness  to  the  Capitol  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  That  the 
people  appreciate  the  privilege  thus  alTorded  them,  has  been  amply  shown  by  the 
freedom  with  which  they  avail  themselves  of  it.  As  time  goes  on  and  the  public 
ttecomes  universally  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  law  provides  for  this 
general  circulation  of  the  books  of  the  State  Library,  the  demand  for  them  will 
naturally  increase. 

Another  provision  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  same  act  is  that  relating 
to  traveling  libraries.  This  scheme  is  closely  copied  from  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  has  been  tried  several  years  and  found  to  be  very  useful.  An 
appropriation  of  $2,500  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  equipment. 
About  forty  libraries  have  been  provided,  and  they  are  in  such  demand  that 
several  applications  are  constantly  on  file.  These  libraries  are  composed  of  fifty 
volumes  of  the  best  literature,  about  one-quarter  of  which  are  good  fiction,  the 
balance  being  divided  between  general  literature,  biography,  social  and  natural 
science,  travels  and  history.  There  are  also  a  few  special  libraries  of  books  on 
sociological  topics  for  special  purposes.  The  books  have  been  selected  with  the 
greatest  care  and  with  a  desire  to  educate  the  Intellectual  and  literary  tastes  of 
their  readers.  They  are  recent  publications  and  on  all  live  topics  are  up  to  date. 
An  annotated  finding  list  of  each  library'  Is  printed  in  neat  and  convenient  form, 
and  the  applicants  for  libraries  are  permitted  to  make  their  own  selections,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  These  libraries  are  sent  to  the  following  organizations: 
twenty-five  taxpayers  In  any  community,  granges,  reading  clubs  and  circles,  asso- 
ciate libraries.  The  only  preliminary  repulrement  Is  that  the  application  shall 
be  made  upon  a  blank  form  provided  by  the  State  Library.  This,  If  made  by 
taxpayers,  must  be  signed  by  at  least  twenty-five  of  them  and  certified  by  the 
clerk  of  the  town  in  which  they  reside;  If  made  by  a  grange  or  any  organized 
society,  it  must  be  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  gi*ange  or  society  and  endorsed 
by  a  responsible  resident  of  the  State,  who  agrees  to  make  good  any  loss  that 
may  occur.  An  annual  fee  of  Jp5  is  required  to  be  collected  to  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  the  libraries  from  and  to  the  Capitol.  With  this  exception,  the 
circulation  is  required  to  be  free. 

Kach  library  Is  carefully  boxed  In  such  form  that  the  box  may  serve  as  a  book 
case  when  it  reaches  its  destination.  The  society  or  organization  receiving  It 
appoints  some  person  to  act  as  librarian,  who  files  an  agreement  to  care  properly 
for  the  books,  to  circulate  them  in  accordance  with  the  rules  established,  and 
to  make  any  required  reports  respecting  their  use.  Full  printed  instructions  are 
Issued  to  the  librarian  as  to  his  duties,  and  he  is  provided  with  all  necessary 
•blanks  and  cards,  together  with  rules  required  to  be  observed  by  readers.  Each 
reader  Is  provided  with  a  card,  upon  which  is  inscribed  his  name,  and  upon 
which  are  recorded  from  time  to  time  the  numbers  of  the  lK>oks  drawn  by  him. 
Bach  lK>ok  is  provided  with  a  card,  kept  in  a  pocket  on  the  inside  cover  of  the 
book,  upon  which  is  entered  the  name  of  the  person  drawing  it,  and  the  date 
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drawn  and  returned.  Thus  there  is  a  full  record  of  readers  as  well  as  of  the 
use  of  each  book.  All  these  cards  are  returned  with  the  library,  to  enable  the  State 
Librarian  to  mal^e  up  the  statistics  of  the  use  of  the  books. 

This  simple  and  inexpensive  plan  provides  a  choice  selection  of  books  for  any 
reading  club  or  neighborhood  In  any  pai*t  of  the  State.  It  tends  to  the  encour- 
agement of  good  reading,  and  in  New  York  State  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
free  public  libraries  in  several  localities  which  did  not  before  possess  such  con- 
veniences. A  village  or  populous  neighborhood  of  intelligent,  reading  people  pro- 
cured a  traveling  library,  and  when  that  had  been  exhausted,  another,  and  then 
another.  Finally,  the  people  found  that  books  were  a  necessity  to  them,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  voted  to  tax  themselves  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
of  their  own.  Thus  the  traveling  library  was  a  missionary  which  induced  the 
I)Cople  to  provide  a  local  library.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  same  result 
will  appear  in  Michigan. 


A  measure  which  remains  to  be  considered  is  the  creation  of  a  State  Library 
Commission,  to  encourage  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  libraries.  Massachusetts  led 
the  way  in  this  movement  in  1800.  In  the  following  year  New  Hampshire  created 
a  State  Commission,  and  other  New  England  States  have  taken  the  same  step. 
In  the  west,  Wisconsin  created  a  commission  in  1895,  and  the  most  gratifying 
results  have  followed,  even  in  the  short  interval  since  the  commission  was  organ- 
ized. There  can  be  no  question  but  that  library  interests  have  been  greatly 
developed  and  fostered  through  the  direct  efforts  of  these  commissions  in  all  the 
states  which  have  thus  far  provided  them.  Generally  the  commissions  consist  of 
five  persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  selected  by  him  with  reference  to 
their  interest  In,  and  special  fitness  for,  the  work.  The  members  serve  without 
compensation  other  than  their  actual  expenses  on  official  business,  which  are 
trifilm;.  They  make  it  their  aim  to  encourage  the  formation  of  libraries,  to  give 
definite  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure,  and  all  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion, selection  of  books,  their  preparation  for  circulation,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  their  proper  classification,  arrangement,  care  and  use.  Let  us  liope  that 
the  next  legislature  may  provide  for  such  a  Library  Commission  for  Michigan, 
and  thus  help  forward  the  library  interests  of  the  State  in  a  manner  both  liberal 
and  effective. 

The  Century  Magazine  not  long  since  said:  "From  almost  its  first  number  this 
magazine  has  been  in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  from  time  to  time  the  great  value 
of  free  public  libraries  as  a  means  for  spreading  popular  education.  In  an  arti- 
cle in  this  department  in  the  Century  for  June,  1882,  we  said:  *A  library  is  of 
more  use  in  an  educational  way  than  a  high  school.  The  taste  for  good  reading 
is  the  true  door  to  culture;  and  if  the  taste  for  good  reading  be  once  established 
in  a  young  person,  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  attainment  of  a  degree 
of  culture  which  persevering  years  in  a  school  cannot  give.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  free  schools.  A  widespread  movement  for  libraries,  which  shall  be  either 
wholly  free  or  exceedingly  cheap,  would  be  a  most  wholesome  one.  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  learn  that  within  the  i>ast  few  years  there  has  been  a  steadily 
growing  interest  in  this  subject,  manifested  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  memorial  library  buildings  going  up  in  Increasing  numbers  yearly,  and 
free  libraries  are  everywhere  coining  more  and  more  to  be  a  recognized  branch 
of  the  educational  machinery  of  every  city  and  town.'  " 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


INTROD  UOTORY. 


AmoDg  the  newer  movementfl  along  eduoational  lines,  that  of  Obild 
Study  promisea  to  be  one  of  the  most  helpful.  It  is  an  attempt  to  traoe 
the  development  of  the  obild  through  all  atagea  of  growth.  The  study 
rightly  pursued  will  unquestionably  lead  the  teaoher  to  understand  each 
child  better,  to  adapt  her  methods  to  the  peculiarities  of  temperament,  to 
be  more  sympathetic  and  sensible. 

The  study  is  yet  in  its  experimental  stase.  Many  mistakes  will  be 
made,  too  much  will  be  expected,  broad  conclusions  will  be  drawn  from 
narrow  premises;  but  the  true  teacher  will  see  the  possibilities  in  it,  and 
at  once  join  in  the  study  of  practical  psychology.  The  interest  already 
manifested  in  the  movement,  both  by  parents  and  teachers,  is  evidence 
enouch  that  the  plan  is  worthy  of  recognition ;  and  it  is  with  much  pleas- 
ure that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  sends  out  this  Manual  to 
the  teachers  of  Michigan,  in  order  to  call  more  careful  attention  to  the 
subject,  to  place  before  our  earnest  educators  a  guide  for  future  systematic 
and  thoroughly  organized  work.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  lead  to  the 
organization  of  Ohild  Study  Oircles  and  Mothers'  Meetings  in  every  local- 
ity, and  a  healthy  impetus  thus  be  given  to  the  work. 

The  Manual  contains  first,  a  historic  sketch  of  the  Ohild  Study  move- 
ment, both  national  and  State.  Second,  a  careful  explanation  of  the 
Mothers'  Meetings,  which,  under  able  manasement,  are  proving  most 
potent  factors  in  the  work;  this  is  seeminely  the  first  attempt  to  system- 
atize these  meetings.  Third,  various  outlines  and  syllabi  are  given,  the 
authors  of  which  are  anxious  to  collect  as  many  reports  as  possible ;  and 
all  who  will  are  urgently  requested  tu  fill  out  one  or  more  of  these  out- 
lines, and  send  their  reports  to  the  author  whose  outline  or  syllabi  is 
chosen.    Fourth,  an  article  on  practical  Ohild  Study. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
work  is  something  which  the  child  is  to  do.  This  is  work  for  parents  and 
teachers.  The  child  does  all  his  part,  when  he  furnishes  the  specimen 
for  laboratory  practice, — namely,  himself. 

The  committee,  under  whose  direction  the  work  has  been  done,  was  first 
selected  by  the  State  Superintendent,  in  order  to  expedite  matters;  and 
later  the  same  committee  was  endorsed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  its  meeting  in  Lansing,  December  25-28,  1895.  This  committee 
consists  of  Supt  A.  8.  Whitney  of  Saginaw,  Supt.  0.  O.  Hoyt  of  Lan- 
sins,  Supt.  O.  L.  Miller  of  Charlotte,  Harriet  Marsh  of  Detroit,  and  Ada 
y.  Harris  of  Ypsilanti. 

With  the  confident  expectation  of  much  good  resulting  from  a  closer 
study  of  the  child,  your  State  Superintendent  most  earnestly  commends, 
this  Manual  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  teachers  of  Michigan. 

HENRY  R.  PATTEN6ILL. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


CHILD  STUDY— A  GLIMPSE. 

The  present  statDs  of  the  Boientifio  Child  Study  movement,  aooording 
to  the  best  souroee  of  information  at  hand,  renders  it  peculiarly  the  pro- 
duct of  American  genius.  For  that  keenness  of  perception  to  divine  and 
to  seize  bold  of  the  practical,  and  that  instinctive  impulse  and  unfettered 
opportunity  to'  apply  the  results  attained  to  every  day  affairs  so  cbaracter- 
istio  of  our  national  life,  seems  to  find  in  this  new  science  a  rich  and 
inexhaustible  mine  for  original  research  and  fruitful  discovery.  Indeed, 
the  movement  is  so  thoroughly  indigenous  to  our  very  soil  that,  although 
of  undoubted  foreign  initiative,  more  work  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
country  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

Aside  from  the  general  benign  influences  of  Boueseau,  Pestalozzi,  and 
Frcebel,  the  Child  Study  movement  may  be  0aid  to  have  received  its  first 
distinctive  impulse  in  Germany  in  1869.  During  that  year^  the  Berlin 
Pedagogical  Verein  issued  a  circular  to  the  teachers  of  that  city  inviting 
tbeo)  to  inventory  the  ideas  of  the  children  on  entering  school,  so  far  as 
influenced  by  their  environment.  To  this  end  seventy-flve  carefully 
selected  questions,  largely  of  local  origin,  were  asked  and  answered. 

The  teachers,  however,  manifested  but  little  interest  .in  the  movement; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  results  were  incomplete,  inaccurate,  and  pro- 
ductive of  little  educational  value  other  than  that  of  suggestion.  This 
crude  beginninff  was  supplemented  by  the  studies  of  Darwin,  Lazarus, 
Taine,  and  flnally  by  the  invaluable  publications  of  Preyer  in  1879-80, 
when  the  movement  in  this  country  began. 

The  first  purely  scientific  study  of  childhood  in  this  country  was  that 
made  by  Prof.  Henry  P.  Bowditob  of  Boston,  in  1879,  and  was  based 
upon  the  physical  measurements  of  thousands  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years.  This  was  followed  by  similar  investiga- 
tions by  Dr.  Porter  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Dr.  Boas  of  Clark  University, 
Dr.  Hartwell  of  Boston,  Dr.  Bryan  of  Indiana  University,  and  several 
others,  all  of  whom  have  made  contributions  of  great  value.  But  indis- 
pensable to  the  perfect  understanding  of  child  nature  as  these  fundamental 
investigations  surely  are,  they  have  as  yet  been  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  study  of  children's  minds  under  the  masterly  leadership  of  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hal],  the  father  and  chief  promoter  of  the  present  Child  Study 
movement. 

Previous  to  1880,  when  Dr.  Hall  began  bis  investigations,  there  were 
no  accurate  scientific  data  showing  the  contents  of  children's  minds. 
During  that  year  Dr.  Hall  undertook  to  ascertain  what  the  average 
Boston  child  might  safely  be  supposed  to  know  upon  entering  schod. 
For  this  purpose  one  hundred  twenty  three  questions,  based  largely  upon 
the  child  a  relation  to  nature  and  society,  were  carefully  selected.  The 
children  were  taken  aside  in  groups  of  three  and  carefully  questioned 
by  four  expert  kindergartners  acting  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Dr.  Hall.  In  every  instance  the  utmost  precaution  and  skill  were  exer- 
cised to  secure  the  truth,  all  doubtful  replies  beins  positively  rejected. 
The  results  were  compiled  and  published  in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
'^Contents  of  Children's  Minds  on  Entering  School."    This  little  pam- 
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pblet  has  had  a  wide  oirouIatioD  in  America,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  foreign  langaases. 

In  addition  Dr.  Hall  has  oontribnted  many  articles  on  various  phases 
of  Ohild  Study,  has  founded  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology  and  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  has  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
finally,  during  the  past  year,  has  formulated,  printed,  and  distributed  to 
all  inquirers  a  series  of  fifteen  syllabi  upon  the  following  subjects: 
I.  Anger.  II.  Dolls.  III.  Crying  and  Laughing.  IV.  Toys  and  Play- 
things. V.  Folk  Lore  Among  Children.  VI.  Early  Forms  of  Vocal 
Expression.  VII.  The  Early  Sense  of  Self.  VIII.  Fears  in  Childhood 
and  Touth.  IX.  Some  Common  Traits  and  Habits.  X.  Some  Common 
Automatisms,  Nerve  Signs,  etc.  XI.  Feeling  for  Objects  of  Inanimate 
Nature.  XII.  Feeling  for  Objects  of  Animate  Nature.  XIIL  Chil- 
dren's Appetites  and  Foods.  XIV.  Affection  and  its  Opposite  States  in 
Children.  XV.  Moral  and  Beligious  Experiences.  Over  twenty  thou- 
sand returns  have  been  made  to  these  syllabi,  and  are  now  being  worked 
up  for  publication. 

In  1885  Mr.  E.  H.  Bussell,  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  School  at  Worcester,  began  the  systematic  study  of  children  by  a 
method  somewhat  different  from  that  previously  adopted.  Instead  of 
following  a  definitely  outlined  syllabus  and  searching  for  some  particular 
mental  fact  or  condition,  the  observer  simply  possesses  a  record  of  half 
sheets  of  note  paper,  containing  headings  for  name  and  age  of  observer, 
name,  or  initials,  age,  sex,  and  nationality  of  the  child  observed,  and 
the  length  of  time  between  making  the  observation  and  recording  it;  and 
he  carefully  notes  whatever  crosses  his  field  of  vision.  The  observer  is 
advised  to  conceal  his  purpose,  to  keep  his  notebook  out  of  sight,  and  to 
watch  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  children,  endeavoring  in  every 
way  to  guard  against  reading  into  their  minds  the  facts  and  phenomena 
desired.  By  this  method  Mr.  Bussell  has  collected  35,000  reports,  and  is 
preparing  to  publish  his  conclusions  therefrom  in  a  book  entitled  *' Child 
Observations,"  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value  to  all  stu- 
dents of  children.  Mr.  Bussell's  method  has  also  been  adopted  by  many 
teachers  as  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of  psychology,  with  most  flattering 
reports  of  success. 

Sarah  E.  Wiltse,  a  former  Michigan  girl  and  one  of  the  four  Boston 
kindergartners  selected  by  Dr.  Hall  to  inventory  the  contents  of  chil- 
dren's minds,  has  performed  much  valuable  service  for  Child  Study  by 
means  of  original  investigations  and  contribution  of  various  books  and 
articles  which  have  had  a  large  circulation  all  over  the  country,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  *'  Sound  Blindness,"  '"Adolescence,"  '* Place  of 
the  Story  in  Education  and  Other  Essays,"  and  ''A  Preliminary  Sketch 
of  Child  Study  in  America,"  from  which  this  article  is  freely  drawn. 

In  1890  Child  Study  received  a  stroog  impulse  in  the  establishment  of 
Clark  University  and  the  election  of  Dr.  Hall,  the  universally  acknowl- 
edged bead  of  the  movement,  as  president.  Acting  under  his  inspiration 
and  guidance  much  of  the  best  study  and  literature  has  emanated  from 
the  professors  and  students,  the  following  comprising  some  of  the  most 
valuable:  Dr.  W.  H.  Bumham'-'*The  Study  of  Adolescence."  ''A 
Scheme  of  Classification  for  Child  Study," '*  Individual  Differences  in 
the  Imacrinations  of  Child  Study;"  T.  E.  Bolton— '' Growth  of  Memory 
in  School  Children,"  and  *'Bbythm;"  F.  Tracey— ''The  Language  of 
Childhood;"  A.  H.  Toder-<'' Studies  of  the  Childhood  of  Great  Men*' 
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6.  £.  JoboBOD — '*A  Stady  of  the  Eduoational  Value  of  One  Tboaeand 
OlaBflified  Plays  and  Qamea*/'  Oeoar  Cbrieman — ''  Tbe  Hearing  of  Obil- 
dren."  **  Children's  Secret  Language;"  Dr.  W.  H.  Bryan— *' Tbe  Develop- 
mentof  Motor  Ability ;"  Dr.  A.  P.  Chamberlain— *•  Tbe  Child  in  Prim- 
itive  Culture;'*  J.  A.  Hancock — ''Preliminary  Study  of  Motor  Ability 
and  tbe  Relation  of  Strength  to  Flexibility  in  the  Hand. " 

From  Massachusetts,  tbe  pioneer  state,  a  strong  Child  Study  sentiment 
bent  its  course  to  the  westward,  leaped  the  Sooky  Mountains,  and  buiied 
its  feet  deep  down  into  the  rich  and  enriching;  soil  of  California,  due 
largely  to  tbe  untiring  efforts  of  Miss  Millioent  W.  Shinn.  formerly  editor 
of  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  of  Leland  Stanford 
University;  tbe  former,  adopting  and  improving  upon  tbe  general 
methods  of  Preyer,  has  made  tbe  most  complete  records  of  an  individual 
child,  her  niece,  yet  published.  She  has  also  contributed  articles  on 
'' Tbe  Visible  World  of  a  Little  Child,"  **  Early  Home  Environments," 
etc.,  which  are  full  of  interest  and  profit.  The  latter,  following  the 
methods  of  Dr.  Hall,  has  performed  a  most  marvelous  work.  He  has  not 
only  made  special  studies  and  contributed  articles  upon  ''  Children's 
Drawings,"  "Children's  Rights  as  seen  by  Themselves, "'' Children's 
Plays,"  "  Childish  Superstitions,"  *'  Class  Punishments,"  '^  Comparison 
and  Inference,"  '*  Punishment  for  Weak  Time  Sense,"  '*  Punishment  in 
School  or  at  Home,"  "'Children's  Sense  of  Time  and  their  Financial 
Sense,"  but  be  has  lectured  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  tbe  state, 
arousing  and  instructing  tbe  teachers,  forming  Child  Study  Circles,  and 
distributing  syllabi. 

In  Illinois,  a  most  complete  state  organization  for  tbe  advancement  of 
Child  Study  has  been  formed  with  Col.  Parker  as  president,  and  Dr.  C. 
C.  Van  Liew  as  secretary.  Tbe  mere  mention  of  these  names,  together 
with  those  of  other  members  of  tbe  executivo  committee — Bright,  Cook, 
Everest,  Krohn,  MoMurray,  Dewey,  Donaldson,  and  Bryan — names  emi- 
nent in  tbe  educational  work  of  today,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  tbe 
future  is  full  of  hope  and  promise.  The  society  is  now  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition,  numbering  over  600  members.  It  has  published  *'  Handbook 
and  Transactions,"  a  series  of  pamphlets  rich  in  thought  and  suggestion. 
It  has  also  published  many  syllabi  and  distributed  them  to  workers  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  The  good  cause  has  also  been  greatly  furthered  by 
tbe  establishment  of  *'Tbe  Child  Study  Monthly,"  by  Dr.  William 
Erohn,  tbe  able  and  enthusiastic  chairman  of  tbe  executive  committee. 
Tbe  entire  organization,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  may  well  form  a  model 
for  all  other  states  to  copy.  In  addition,  Elizabeth  Harrison,  head  of  tbe 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  has  contributed  her**  Study  of  Child 
Nature  "  and  her  "  Study  of  Toys,"  two  very  valuable  publications. 

In  Illinois,  New  York,  Iowa,  and  now  in  Michigan,  tbe  movement  has 
been  officially  recognized  by  the  department  of  education,  while  in  a 
large  number  of  other  states  round  tables,  circles,  and  associations  of 
various  other  kinds  have  been  formed,  and  a  deep  and  growing  interest 
everywhere  visibly  aroused.  To  give  even  a  brief  description  of  tbe  work 
of  these  states  would  extend  this  article  so  far  beyond  its  proper  limits 
that  only  tbe  mere  mentioning  of  a  few  of  tbe  most  valuable  productions, 
together  with  tbe  names  of  the  men  and  women  who  contributed  them, 
will  be  attempted.  They  are  as  follows:  Miss  Scballenberger— '*  Study 
of  Children's  Sights  as  Seen  by  Themselves;"  Mrs.  Adler—'' Hints  for 
tbe  Scientific  Observation  and  Study  of  Children;"  Dr.  Sobimer,  New 
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Tork—'*  Mental  Traits  as  Bevealed  by  Pbyaioal  Signs;"  A.  T.  Smith, 
New  York— *  Mind  Evolntiona;"  F.  W.  Oaborn,  New  York—"  Etbioal 
Oontenta  of  Obildren's  Minds;"  Prof.  0.  A.  Tbarber,  Colgate  Univer- 
sity^'^Hints  on  Obild  Study;"  E.  H.  Eirkpatriok,  University  of  Iowa— ^ 
•'Memory." 

In  onr  own  State  of  Michigan  we  are  especially  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  prompt  oflSoial  recognition  given  this  movement  by  State  Superintend- 
ent H.  H.  Pattengill.  By  so  doine  be  has  not  only  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  in  all  parts  of  tne  State  to  this  line  of  study,  made  it 
possible  to  supply  them  with  the  best  literature  at  little  or  no  cost,  and 
stimulated  to  greater  endeavor  the  few  workers  already  in  the  field  but  be 
has  spread  broadcast  the  germs  of  a  system  that  will  eternally  redound  to 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  betterment  of  the  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  within  our  borders.     To  him  are  due  the  profoundest  thanks. 

A.  T.  WHITNEY, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Saginaw^  E.  8. 


THE  MOTHERS'  MEETING  A  PAOTOR  IN  CHILD  STUDY. 

The  complex  and  ever  increasing  demands  of  modem  civilization  are 
felt  nowhere  more  keenly  than  within  the  sphere  of  parenthood;  for, 
although  many  of  these  demands  arise  from  false  views  of  life — views 
which  can  become  modified,  only  as  greater  intelligence  gives  a  truer  idea 
of  values — it  may  be  stated  broadly  that  the  responsibilities  which  the 
rising  generation  must  soon  assume  necessarily  call  for  better,  more 
careful  training  than  has  been  given  to  any  preceding  age. 

That  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  training  must  devolve  upon  the* 
mother  is,  also,  inevitably  true;  but  even  this  is  not  all,  for  a  proportion- 
ate development,  with  which  she  must  keep  pace,  meets  her  in  every 
other  channel  of  life,  until  the  once  comparatively  simple  duties  of  home 
keeping  and  child  rearing  (if  these  may  ever  be  called  simple)  have 
become  responsibilities  so  great  and  so  exhaustive  that  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  the  average  woman,  be  she  intellisent  or  otherwise, 
can  meet  her  present  requirements  as  home  keeper  and  mother.  Under 
these  circumstances,  she  is  certainly  entitled  to  all  the  sympathy  and 
assistance  that  can  be  given  her;  the  good  of  the  State  so  requires,  and 
this  in  itself  should  prove  a  snflScient  incentive  to  all  whom  special  train- 
ing has,  in  any  degree,  fitted  to  render  this  aid. 

That  the  public  school  has  been  able  to  reach  even  its  present  degree  of 
usefulness,  while  mother  and  teacher  have  been  and  are  such  absolute 
strangers  to  each  other,  baa  Ions  been  a  great  source  of  wonder  to  me; 
nor  can  I  understand  how  this  false  relationship  e^er  came  about,  unless 
it  is  assumed  that  the  mother,  under  feelings  of  delicacy  or  shyness,  has 
taken  it  for  granted  that  she  had  no  rieht  to  interfere  with  the  teacher's 
business,  and  the  teacher,  unconsciously  or  otherwise,  has  not  combated 
this  supposition.  Community  of  interest  has  alwavs  been  considered  one 
of  humanity's  strongest  ties,  and  the  child's  well-being  demands  most 
imperatively  a  certain  uniformity  of  treatment;  yet  we  have  here  the 
anomalous  spectacle  of  two  women  vitally  interested  in  the  training  of  an 
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immortal  aoul,  who  know  abaolately  Dothing  of  eacfa  other's  tboaghts, 
opinions,  or  modes  of  procedure.  How  is  it  possible  for  either  to  aooom- 
plish  the  highest  good  under  such  circumstances? 

Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  the  school  can  never  reach  its 
greatest  usefulness  until  mother  and  teacher  work  together  as  members  of 
one  family,  bound  by  this  common  interest;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
this  next  important  step  in  education  may  be  the  recognition  of  this  close 
and  intimate  relationship,  as  well  as  a  provision  for  the  aid  and  instruc- 
tion of  mothers  along  those  lines  in  which  they  are  most  vitally  interested, 
and  in  which  from  early  marriage,  lack  of  time,  and  other  kindred  reasons, 
a  most  necessary  preparation  is  keenly  felt.  It  was  for  considerations 
such  as  these,  together  with  those  of  a  more  local  and  personal  character, 
that  the  following  experiment  was  begun : 

The  Hancock  School,  Detroit,  has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pupils,  eighty  percent  of  whom  are  of  native  born  parents,  while  the 
remaining  twenty  per  cent  are  divided  almost  equally,  as  to  ancestry, 
among  the  English,  Scotch,  German,  Irish,  and  Canadians. 

After  much  thought  and  with  some  little  trepidation,  a  circular 
announcing  that  a  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  certain  subjects  of  inter- 
est would  be  held  the  seoond  Thursday  in  October,  1895,  was  taken  off  on 
the  mimeograph,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  home.  Thursday  came,  so  did 
twenty-four  mothers,  who  listened  in  a  sort  of  patient  surprise,  while  I 
explained  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  distributed  a  set  of  simple  ques- 
tions from  Dr.  Hall's  syllabus  on  *'  Dolls,"  for  study  during  the  month. 

This  subject  was  chosen  for  two  reasons:  mothers  were  obliged  to 
observe  their  children  in  order  to  answer  the  queries,  while  the  novelty  of 
the  title,  raising  as  it  did  a  ripple  of  curiosity^  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing a  greater  number  to  the  November  discussion,  which  was  much  more 
spirited  and  interesting  than  the  meeting  in  October.  Forty  people  were 
present,  every  one  of  whom  felt  competent  to  handle  the  subject,  and  the 
results  surprised  no  one  more  than  the  president.  If  the  experiences  of 
this  little  company  agree  with  those  of  the  community  at  large,  children 
whose  ancestry  has  been  purely  American  for  several  generations,  are 
much  more  barren  of  imagination  than  those  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
or  Oanadian  parentage,  a  fact  worthy  of  consideration. 

'*  Dolls  "  was  followed  by  a  study  of  ''  Children's  Ories,"  "  Fears  of 
Childhood  and  Touth,"  **  Childish  Superstitions,"  and  others  of  similar 
character — all  taken  from  the  syllabi.  We  found  these  meetings  very 
helpful  in  other  ways  than  those  originally  considered.  Little  points  of 
discipline,  such  as  tardiness,  coming  too  early,  mutilating  neighbors' 
trees,  loitering  on  corners,  with  many  kindred  topics,  were  brought  up  at 
the  close  of  each  discussion,  the  mothers  giving  most  intelligent  and 
cheerful  cooperation,  as  our  own  reasons  for  such  discipline  were  learned ; 
in  fact,  this  mode  of  procedure  has  grown  so  helpful  that  a  note  book  is 
now  kept  on  my  desk,  in  which  each  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  jot  down 
during  the  month  any  point  she  wishes  brought  before  the  next  meeting. 
These  are  carefully  compiled  and  occupy  their  own  place  in  the  program, 
under  the  head  of  *'  Other  topics  of  interest. " 

By  the  end  of  June,  our  association  had  grown  much  in  powers  of 
observation  and  expression.  One  of  the  members  prepared  an  excellent 
paper  on,  ''  Do  Boys  require  as  Careful  Moral  Training  as  Girls?"  which 
resulted  in  more  strenuous  efforts  to  suppress  the  cigaret  habit  and  other 
evils  to  which  boys  are  exposed.     A  general  awakening  to  the  importance 
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of  these  subjeots  brougbt  an  HDUfliially  large  number  to  tfae  last  meeting 
of  the  year,  when  the  aasociation  chose  Mrs.  M.  A.  0.  Patterson  as  secre- 
tary for  the  year,  and  voted  upon  a  list  of  topics  prepared  by  themselves 
for  disonssion  during  the  present  term ;  a  copy  of  this  list,  together  with 
a  letter  issued  to  parents  in  the  beffinning  of  September  and  the  papers 
presented  for  study  this  autumn,  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  article, 
as  their  perusal  will  sive,  better  than  any  attempt  of  mine,  the  line  of 
thought  that  is  being  followed.  In  September,  our  attendance  was  fifty- 
four;  last  Thursday,  sixty- two  were  present,  and  a  larger  number  is 
expected  in  November,  when  Mrs.  Hutchins,  an  octogenarian,  will  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that,  since  these  meetings  have  been  held, 
the  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  very  much  easier,  as  mothers  are 
naturally  more  willing  to  uphold  a  teacher  who  is  personally  known  to 
them  and  with  whose  line  of  action  they  are  tolerably  familiar.  The 
children  themselves  seem  happier  and  more  affectionate,  while  the  stiff, 
formal  relation  of  parent  and  teacher  has  given  place  to  a  sort  of  gentle 
friendliness,  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  results  we  set  out  to  attain. 
I  particularly  commend  these  meetings  in  any  district  disturbed  by  civil 
or  religious  factions,  or  inclined  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  its  school. 
Nothing  so  tends  to  unite  a  people  as  community  of  interest,  and  nothing 
so  tends  to  disarm  the  critic  as  a  cordial  invitation  to  criticise. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  very  much  of  the  success  of  our  association  is 
due  to  the  hearty  and  intelligent  co6perationn  of  the  teachers  with  whom 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  associated,  all  of  whom  attend  the  meetings 
voluntarily,  taking  pains  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
parents  of  their  own  pupils,  and  always  observing  that  rule  of  gentle 
courtesy  which  prevents  the  mention  of  any  chiMU  faults  unless  the 
mother  particularly  requests  such  information. 

HABBIET  A.  MABSH, 

Principal  Hancock  School,  Detroit. 


L  Cop  J  of  L0tter  Mnt  oat  in  Ssptamber.  ] 

Hanoook  School,  Sept.  9,  1896. 

,  To  the  Parents  of  Pupils  attending  the  Hancock  School: 

My  Dbab  Friends — Our  school  is  now  commencing  its  fourth  year, 
and  we  are  very  anxious  to  do  for  the  children  all  in  our  power.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  an  individual  knowledge  of  each  child, 
and  this  cannot  be  gained  until  the  parents  and  teachers  work  tosether,  as 
members  of  one  family,  toward  one  common  end ;  will  you  not,  therefore, 
try  to  become  well  acquainted  with  your  child's  teacher  during  the  coming 
year,  so  that  you  can  talk  freely  to  her  concerning  your  child's  needs? 

Our  next  Mothers'  Meeting  will  occur  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  at  a  quarter 
to  four;  the  following  subjects  will  be  discussed: 

1.  What  should  the  public  school  do  for  the  child? 

2.  The  duty  of  each  parent  to  the  truant  law. 

8.     The  amount  of  money  each  child  should  spend  for  pencils,  paper 
and  other  school  supplies. 
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4.     Other  matterfl  of  intereat. 

Hoping  you  will  kindly  make  an  effort  to  be  present,  I  am,  witfa  einoere 
wisbes  for  a  bappy,  proaperona  year, 

Very  truly  yoar  friend, 

HABBIET  A.  MARSH, 

Principal  of  Hancock  School^  Detroit, 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 

HARRIET  A.  MARSH.  Pnrident.  MARY  A.  G.  PATTERSON,  Beeratwry. 

List  of  Subjects  fob  Motheb's  Meetings. 
September^  1895^  to  January,  1896^  incltiaive, 

Sept.  23. —(1)    Wbat  ongbt  tbe  public  acbool  to  do  for  tbe  cbildf 

ia)  Sbould  tbe  government  in  aobool  and  tbat  of  tbe  parent  oonformf 
b)  Tbree  requiaitea  of  good  government,  (c)  Neoeaaity  of  teacbins 
aelf-oontrol.  (2)  Doty  of  parent  to  traant  law.  (3)  Eoonomy  in  aobool 
anppliea. 

Oot.  24. — Good  bealtb  is  neceaaary  to  good  mentality  and  morality. 
Tbree  tbinea  conduoive  to  good  morale:  (a)  Healtby  conatitution  at 
birtb.    (b)  Proper  food,    (o)  Proper  oare  of  tbe  body.    Care  of  tbe  teeth. 

Nov.  21. — Effect  of  different  fooda  upon  tbe  body,  aa  bone,  mnacle,  and 
fleah-prodacing  fooda.  Some  way  in  which  food  may  loae  ita  nutritive 
qualitiea  by  poor  cooking.  • 

Deo.  19. — Intemperance,  (a)  In  how  many  waya  may  parenta  be 
reaponaible  for  their  children's  intemperance?  (b)  Intemperance  in 
food;  in  drink;  in  pleasure,  (c)  Use  of  tobacco,  (d)  Necessity  of 
teaching  self-control  in  all  things.  (^)  Belation  of  poor  food  and  poor 
cooking  to  drunkenneaa. 

Jan.  21. — Diaeaaea.  (a)  How  dangeroua  diaeaaea,  auch  aa  amall-poz, 
diphtheria,  acarlet  fever,  etc.,  etc.,  are  spread,  (b)  Beat  meana  of  pre- 
vention,    (c)  Tbe  germ  theory. 

Pleaae  preserve  tbia  outline  for  future  uae. 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL  MOTHERS'   MEETING. 

HARRIET  A  MAR8H,  Pnsideat.  MRS.  M.  A.  C.  PATTERSON,  SeeivUry. 

As  this  is  a  Mothers'  Club,  it  is  hoped  tbat  tbe  members  will  feel 
free  to  write  papera  upon  any  aubjeot  of  intereat  or  benefit  to  tbe  ohil- 
dren'a  welfare.    Please  atudy  tbia  paper  and  bring  it  to  tbe  next  meeting, 
Tueaday,  October  22,  1895. 

1.  Doea  tbe  children 'a  bodily  or  pbyaical  health  affect  their  mental  and 
moral  growth? 
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2.  Three  things  that  will  help  to  make  good  moral  men  and  women, 
(a)  Healthy  oonstitation  at  birth,     (b)  Proper  food,     (o)  Proper  care  of 
the  body,     (d)  The  teeth— what  kind  of  food  should  be  given  very  yoang 
children  if  we  wish  them  to  have  good  teeth? 
^  2.  How  do  the  first  teeth  prepare  for  the  seoond  set? 
.    3.  Is  sugar  good  for  children?  Stick  candy;  adulteration  of  candy. 
"  4.  How  does  too  much  sweet  food  injure  the  teeth?     Oare  of  the  teeth. 
Do  decaying  teeth  ever  cause  throat  trouble,  disorders  of  the  stomach, 
etc.?    Why? 

2.  Why  is  a  little  soap  good  for  the  teeth? 

3.  Why  will  gargling  the  throat  with  very  weak  soap  suds  each  morn- 
ing do  much  to  prevent  sore  throat  and  diphtheria? 

The  foUowinc:  simple  tooth  powder  can  be  bought  at  any  druggists  for 
a  few  cents : 
Orris  root,  1  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk,  3  oz. ;  mix  well. 
Is  gum  chewing  injurious?     Why? 
Other  matters  of  interest. 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL  MOTHERS'  CLUB. 

HABRIEF  ▲.  MARSH,  Pnsident.  MRS.  MARY  A.  C.  PATTERSON,  Secretary. 

Please  study  this  paper  and  bring  it  to  our  next  meeting,  November  21, 
1895. 

F00D8. — Those  most  useful  in  producing  warmth  are  butter,  fat  pork, 
cheese,  oatmeal,  sugar,  rice,  beans,  cornmeal,  wheat  bread, leg  of  mutton, 
beef  sirloin,  round  of  beef,  mackerel,  and  salmon. 

Foods. — Those  most  useful  in  supplying  nourishment  are  cornmeal, 
wheat  flour,  white  sugar,  beans,  potatoes,  fat  salt  pork,  neok  of  beef, 
cheese,  butter,  smoked  ham,  leg  of  mutton,  milk,  mackerel,  round  of 
beef,  salt  codfish,  beef  sirloin,  eggs. 

Why  are  oatmeal  and  cheese  helpful  to  the  bones,  teeth,  etc.,  etc.? 
Why  is  it  best  to  give  children  a  mixed  diet  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
with  plenty  of  soup  made  from  meat  and  vegetables?    Why  is  milk  good 
for  children? 

Why  should  nervous,  irritable  children  be  given  plenty  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, lemonade,  etc.,  etc.? 

CooKiNO. — Why  is  it  wrong  to  fry  meat  in  a  pan  instead  of  cooking  it 
on  a  griddle? 

Why  is  cotton-seed  oil  better  than  lard  for  cooking? 

Why  is  it  wrong  to  allow  potatoes  to  soak  in  cold  water  before  cooking, 
and  why  should  the  water  be  boiling  before  we  put  them  in  the  kettle? 

Why  should  fat  be  boiling  before  we  put  fish,  fried  cakes,  etc.,  in  the 
pan? 

Why  do  we  put  salt  meats  and  meats  for  soup  to  cook  in  cold  water? 

Why  are  hot  biscuits  injurious  or  harmful? 
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HANOOOK  SCHOOL  MOTHERS'  CLUB. 

HABBIBT  ▲.  M ABSH,  Praaidant.  MRS.  MAEY  ▲.  G.  P4TTBB80N,  SMretecy. 

Pleane  study  this  paper  and  bring  it  to  our  next  meeting,  Thursday, 
Deoember  19,  1895. 

Foods  (Continued). — Iron  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  human  body, 
and  is  better  taken  in  food  than  in  medicine.  Foods  containing  iron  are 
spinach,  yolk  of  eggs,  beef,  apples,  lentils,  strawberries,  white  beans, 
peas,  potatoes,  and  wheat;  it  is  found  also  in  water  cress. 

Foods  giving  nutriment  to  the  teeth,  bones,  and  muscles  are  oatmeal, 
rye  bread,  cheese. 

Fish  is  considered  a  valuable  brain  food.  Why  is  it  injurious  as  a 
steady  diet? 

Tea  affects  respiration  and  causes  perspiration ;  it  is,  therefore,  much 
used  in  warm  countries.  Should  it  be  taken  at  meals  or  when  fasting? 
Name  its  good  and  bad  effects.  Coffee  has  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
heart  than  tea,  and  its  tendency  is  to  dry  the  skin.  How  should  it  be 
taken?    Why  is  it  more  like  animal  food  than  tea? 

Alcohol. — How  does  alcohol  hinder  digestion.  How  does  it  injure 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys?     To  show  the  action  of  alcohol  on  food, 

Slace  a  small  piece  of  meat  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol  and  examine  it  the  next 
ay  or  after  a  few  hours.  Is  it  true  that  the  tendency  to  drunkenness  is 
fixed  before  the  child  is  nineteen,  even  though  he  has  never  taken  any 
intoxicating  drinks?  How  will  self  control  in  eating,  drinking,  pleasures, 
amusements,  exercise  of  passions,  kind  of  books  r^ad,  etc.,  tend  to  pre- 
vent drunkenness? 

Use  of  tobacco,  its  effects. 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL  MOTHERS'  CLUB. 

HARBIBT  ▲.  MARSH,  Prasidtnt.  MRS.  MARY  A.  C.  PATTERSON,  Beeratwry. 

(Paper  No.  2.) 

Please  bring  this  paper  to  December  meeting. 

Below,  please  find  a  list  of  foods  with  the  time  needed  for  their  diges- 
tion in  hours. 

Name  of  food.  Hoon.       Name  of  food.  Hoon.      Name  of  food.  Hoars. 

PiM*feet 1  Tarkej... 2Vi  Boilad  matton 8 

Tilpa        1  Gelatine. t%  Roast  mntton t^ 

Whipped  eus IVi  Gooae. 2H  Stewed  ofsters %% 

Salmon  troQt Ijtf  Snokincpfg 2H  Cheese SH 

Veniaonstsak IH  Lamb    2V4  Hard  boiled  egss 9% 

Ox  liTer       2  Frieafseed ehioken 2K  Friedegss 9H 

Driedcoiflsh 8  BoUedbeef. 1%  Pried  beef 4 

Ruastedegffs 2H.  Roistbeef I  Boiledfowls 4 

Roastedfowl 4  Roastdnek 4  Boast  pork 5)4 
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la  it  true  that  oake,  pie,  puddiog,  jelly,  preserves,  and  other  riob  foods 
often  make  children  oross,  irritable,  and  dull  in  their  lessons?    Why? 

Will  too  much  meat  have  the  same  effect? 

Is  it  true  that  raw  oabbage  cut  fine  is  an  excellent  food  for  the  blood? 

Is  it  perhaps  trae  that  the  Germans  owe  their  fine  teeth  to  the  fact  that 
they  eat  rye  bread? 

Whv  is  bread  more  digestible  if  eaten  with  batter  or  cheese?  Why 
shonld  thin  people  eat  foods  which  contain  starch,  as  potatoes,  wheat, 
bread  and  oornmeal? 

Foods — Review  Queatians, 

Will  yon,  as  far  as  possible,  kindly  send  me  as  many  answers  to  these 
qnestions  as  oooar  to  yon?  Also  as  many  other  tacts  about  foods  us  have 
come  under  your  experience? 

Please  state  age,  isiex,  and  nationality  of  any  person  you  mention ;  write 
answers  in  ink  and  send  to  Harriet  A.  Marsh,  431  Third  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

1.  Does  the  child's  bodily  or  physical  health  affect  its  mental  and 
moral  health?    How?    State  some  instances  under  your  own  experience. 

2.  Does  the  food  eaten  by  the  mother  have  any  effect  on  the  child's 
constitution,  bones,  muscles,  teeth,  etc.,  etc.? 

8.  Why  are  rye  bread,  oatmeal,  milk,  cheese,  etc.,  good  for  the  teeth? 
Name  some  other  foods  that  are  good  also. 

The  foods  most  useful  in  producing  warmth  are  butter,  fat  pork,  cheese, 
oatmeal,  sugar,  rice,  beans,  commeal,  wheat  bread,  leg  of  mutton,  beef 
sirloin,  round  of  beef,  mackerel,  and  salmon.  State  your  opinions  on 
this  subject. 

The  foods  most  useful  in  giving  nourishment  are  cornmeal,  wheat  flour, 
white  sugar,  beans,  potatoes,  fat  salt  pork,  neck  of  beef,  cheese,  batter, 
smoked  nam,  leg  of  mutton,  milk,  mackerel,  round  of  beef,  salt  codfish, 
beef  sirloin,  egg.     State  your  experiences. 

Intempbbanob. 

1.  Does  the  food  given  to  children  ever  tend  to  lead  to  their  intemper- 
ance?   How  can  this  be  avoided? 

2.  Does  the  food  eaten  by  the  parent  ever  lead  to  the  same  result? 
State  what  you  would  advise. 

8.  What  connection  do  you  see  between  intemperance  and  poor  cook- 
ins?  How  can  we  help  in  this  matter? 
4.  Do  you  think  gum  chewing  ever  leads  to  tobacco  chewing? 
'6.  Do  you  think  tobacco  chewing  ever  leads  to  intemperance?    How? 

6,  Does  the  habit  of  spitting  injure  the  child? 

7.  Does  it  ever  lead  to  consumption? 

State  other  ways  in  which  it  may  be  injurious. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

Having  determined  the  leading  oharaoteriBtios  of  the  obild,  the  follow- 
ing BnggeetionB  may  be  helpful  in  enabling  teaobers  and  parents  to  make 
a  practical  application  of  Child  Study. 

1.  Two  pupilewbo  are  alike  should  not  be  put  together*  Place  a  ner- 
▼ons  pupil  by  the  side  of  a  bilious  or  lymphatic  temperament. 

2.  Better  not  scold  stall;  but  if  you  do,  do  not  scold  the  nervous 
pupil. 

3.  Ask  the  most  questions  of  the  lymphatic  temperament. 

4.  Be  collected,  cool,  and  firm  with  the  nervous,  sanguine  pupil. 
When  you  say  '*  No  "  stick  to  it. 

6.  Study  the  motive  of  the  apparent  stubborn  pupil.  Lead  rather  than 
drive.  If  you  are  nervous  yourself,  be  careful  of  your  treatment  of  the 
apparently  stubborn,  lymphatic  boy  or  fdrh 

6.  Nervous- sanguine  pupils  are  easHy  excited.  In  questioning  be 
careful  how  you  manage  them.     Give  them  time  to  think. 

7.  Correct  the  nervous  pupil  privately. 

8.  The  bilious-lymphatic-nervous  children  require  careful  treatment. 
Gain  confidence,  talk  with  them  alone,  do  not  threaten,  manage  them 
yourself. 

9.  Ascertain  what  home  influences  have  been  at  work  around  the  child 
and  endeavor  to  correct  their  influences,  if  bad,  or  to  assist,  if  good. 

10.  A  nervous  pupil  toill  move  about.  You  must  be  very  considerate, 
mild,  and  cautious  in  his  management. 

11.  The  lymphatic  pupil  is  slow.     Hurry  him  all  you  can. 

12.  The  stubborn  pupil  is  an  annoyance.  Don't  notice  it  and,  as  soon 
as  he  finds  that  you  do  not,  he  will  stop  being  obstinate. 

18.  The  sanguine  pupil  likes  life  and  gayety.  Do  not  repress  him ; 
he  will  cheer  you  up. 

14.  Secure  the  friendship  of  the  bilious  pupil  and  you  will  have  a 
good  friend. 

15.  When  you  have  determined  bad  traits  in  a  child  endeavor  to  oor- 
reot  them ;  thus  you  may  change  his  temperament. 


The  following  general  questions,  as  well  as  many  others  that  will  sug- 

!est  themselves,  will  enable  one  to  know  more  of  the  child  nature. 
Observe  that  many  children  have  not  a  few  traits  in  common. 
Notice  if  memory  is  quick  or  slow,  and  if  it  is  enduring.  Does  the 
child  forget  slowly?  What  is  memorized  most  quickly — names  of  events, 
persons,  places,  or  thoughts?  Test  auditory  mamory,  visual  memory.  Is 
the  child  attentive  and  easily  interested?  In  what  most  easily  interested? 
Is  there  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong?  Name  acts  considered  wrong. 
Does  he  decide  questions  for  himself?  About  what  does  he  ask  questions? 
Does  he  write  well;  draw  well?  What  does  he  like  to  draw?  Read  a 
story  or  poem  to  the  child  and  ask  him  to  draw  pictures  illustrating  it. 
Does  he  ezagserate?  Is  he  truthful?  What  stories  does  he  like  best? 
What  form  of  punishment  is  most  effectual?    Have  you  noticed  if  the 
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obild  has  good  and  bad  days?  Aie  tbey  freqaent?  Has  be  self-control? 
Does  be  readily  inflaenoe  bis  companions?  Is  be  a  leader?  Do  yon 
regard  bim  as  a  good  or  poor  nnpil?  In  wbat  does  be  excel?  Wbat  is 
bis  ambition?    Does  be  make  few  or  many  gestures? 

Wbat  do  yon  know  of  bis  bome?  Do  yon  know  of  any  inberited  traits 
or  tendencies? 

Send  reports  of  any  obseryations  tbat  yon  may  make,  eitber  npon  a 
blank  wbicb  will  be  f nmisbed  for  tbat  purpose,  or  npon  separate  sbeets  to 

0.  O.  HOYT, 

Supt  of  Schools^  Lansing, 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    STUDY    OF   INDIVIDUAL    CHILDREN. 

USED  IN  MOTHBB9*  CLUB.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PHYSICAL   GROWTH   AND   DBVBLOPMBNT. 
I.      FOBMATION   OF  HaBITB. 

Nameof  obild;  a^e,  plaoe  of  birth ;  weight;  height. 

1.  Is  the  ohild  impalsive?  OoDstaDtly  tryiDg  to  perform  some  new 
feat?  Aotiye  and  restless?  Always  so?  Or  is  it  retiring  and  slow  to 
make  experiments  in  doing  new  things? 

2.  When  did  ^on  first  notice  that  it  began  to  form  settled  habits? 
What  seemed  to  lead  it  to  form  these  habits;  did  it  imitate  some  one? 
Does  it  discover  some  new  moyement  and,  being  delighted  with  it,  try  it 
over  and  over  again? 

3.  Does  it  form  habits  readily  now?  Does  it  easily  give  np  old  habits 
for  new  ones?    Give  some  examples. 

4.  What  seem  to  be  the  sources  that  lead  to  the  formation  of  new 
habits — imitation,  instraction,  command  of  parent  or  teacher? 

5.  Whom  does  the  child  imitate,  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters?  Teach- 
ers, companions,  t)r  heroes  in  stories?  Does  it  copy  the  actiana  of  people 
or  their  dress,  manner,  and  tone  of  speech,  facial  expression  and  the 
words  they  nse? 

6.  Is  it  slow  in  forming  unselfish  habits?  How  often  does  it  have  to 
repeat  an  act,  in  order  to  make  it  habitual?  What  kind  of  actions  seem 
to  be  hardest  to  become  habitaal,  courtesy  towards  superiors,  prompt- 
ness in  performing  duties,  cleanliness  and  carefulness  about  dress,  etc.? 
Has  it  been  required  to  obey  superiors  promptly?  In  forming  a  new 
habit  has  it  been  allowed  to  break  over  once  in  a  while? 

II.    Fatigue. 

1.  What  diseasea  has  the  child  had?  How  long  did  they  continue? 
Did  they  leave  any  apparent  effects?  Does  it  sleep  well?  Does  it  have 
dreams  or  talk  in  its  sleep?    Does  it  walk  in  its  sleep? 

2.  Does  the  child  use  tea  or  coffee  or  stimulants  of  any  kind?  Does 
it  eat  nutritious  foods,  such  as  brown  bread,  meat,  and  so  on?  Does  it 
dislike  any  special  kinds  of  food?  Do  digestion  and  nutrition  seem  to  be 
good? 

3.  Is  the  child  nervous?  How  does  it  show  it, — in  uncontrolled 
movements  of  the  face,  hands,  or  any  part  of  the  body?  Note  especially 
if  there  is  any  twitchins  of  the  eyelids  or  of  any  part  of  the  face,  grind- 
ing of  the  teeth,  muscular  restlessness. 
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4.  If  there  are  signs  of  fatigue,  notice  when  these  manifest  them- 
selves, after  a  day  at  school,  upon  rising,  or  when?  To  test  the  ofaild 
further  at  such  times,  ask  it  to  extend  its  arms  above  the  head  with  eves 
dosed,  and  notice  if  there  is  swaying,  sinking,  or  twitching  of  either 
hand.  Ask  it  to  stand  qnite  still  for  one  or  two  minutes,  and  notice  any 
twitching  movements. 

5.  Is  the  child  irritable  after  a  day  at  school?  Does  it  get  weary? 
Ory  easily?  Does  it  get  angry  whenever  it  is  crossed?  Oive  any  other 
signs  of  fatigue  that  you  have  observed. 

6.  If  these  evidences  of  fatigue  are  present,  what  effect  does  a  good 
play  have  in  restoring  the  normal  condition  of  things?  Does  the  child 
show  signs  of  fatigue  more  easily  when  it  does  not  eat  well  than  at  other 
times? 

III.   KBBNNB8S  AND  LOYALTT  OF  THE  SENSES. 

1.  Has  the  child  any  defect  of  vision?  Does  there  seem  to  be  a  strain 
about  the  eyes,  as  though  an  effort  were  being  made  to  see  dearly? 

2.  Has  it  any  defect  of  hearing?  Has  it  ever  had  trouble  with  its  ears? 
Can  it  distinguish  the  tones  of  familiar  musical  instruments;  distinffuish 
slight  differences  in  pitch ;  appreciate  melody  and  harmony  in  sounds? 

S.  Does  it  seem  keen  in  distinguishinp;  thinss  by  touch;  tell 
different  kinds  of  cloth  by  touch ;  seem  sensitive  to  slight  differences  of 
temperature? 

4.  Dues  it  seem  to  breath  easily  through  the  nostrils?  Has  it  any 
oatarrhal  affection? 

lY.    Physical  Ohabaotebistics. 

1.  Give  the  form,  size,  and  oarriape  of  head ;  height  and  breadth  of 
forehead ;  shape  of  nose,  mouth,  and  jaw. 

2.  Are  the  shoulders  carried  erect  or  stooping? 

3.  Is  the  chest  expanded  or  contractea?  With  full  or  imperfect 
breathing? 

4.  Have  you  noticed  any  abnormal  conditions  of  the  arms,  legs,  hands, 
or  feet?    Is  the  child  self-conscious  in  their  management? 

5.  Does  it  sit  and  walk  erect  with  chest  prominent? 

6.  Are  its  movements  vigorous,  lansnid,  controlled,  or  nervous? 

7.  Did  it  learn  to  talk  early  and  readily?  At  what  age  did  it  begin  to 
walk? 

8.  Does  the  child  resemble  father  or  mother  in  certain  physical  char- 
acteristics?   If  HO,  in  what?    Does  it  resemble  any  remote  ancestor? 

(Note. — Continue  answers  on  back  of  page  or  on  separate  sheets  when 
necessary. ) 

DR.  M.  V.  O'SHEA. 

University  of  Buffalo. 
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TOPICAL  SYLLABI  FOR  CHILD  STUDY. 

(New  Series,  School  Tear  1895-6.) 
III.    Thb  Beginnings  of  Beading  and  Wbiting. 

N.  B. — Id  all  oaaes  state  age,  sex,  and  nationality  of  children  observed. 

I.  Parents  and  teachers  are  reqnested  to  send  in  collections  of  papers 
from  home,  kindergarten,  or  school,  illnstrating  the  following  points  in 
children  learning  to  write : 

1.  Earliest  attempts  at  writing  (or  drawins)  before  any  regular  instruc- 
tion. Also  specimens  of  writing  by  the  word  or  sentence  methods  before 
the  child  is  taught  the  separate  Tetters. 

2.  Specimens  showing  handwriting  of  same  child  at  different  ages. 

3.  Collections  of  children's  spontaneous  drawings  to  illustrate  stories, 
especially  of  children  from  two  and  one-half  to  seven  years  of  age. 

4.  Specimens  of  mouth-writing,  foot-writing,  writing  with  the  eyes 
closed,  writing  upside  down  and  backward,  mirror  writing,  and  any  other 
unusual  forms  of  children's  writing,  especially  such  as  they  spontaneously 
use,  whether  from  defect,  caprice,  or  interest. 

II.  Describe  (a)  any  spontaneous  or  untaught  manner  of  holding  pen 
or  pencil,  or  of  placing  the  paper  in  position  for  writing;  (b)  accessory, 
automatic  movements  of  tongue,  lips,  hands,  eyes,  bead,  legs,  feet,  or 
body,  while  writing;  (c)  ditto  while  reading.  Describe  cases  in  which 
the  eye-motor-adjustment  is  slow  in  developing,  so  that  the  pupil  has  dif- 
ficulty in  following  the  line  and  helps  himself  by  putting  his  finger  on 
the  word,  sliding  card  along,  etc.     Does  large  print  help  such  oases? 

III.  Children's  early  interest  in  reading.  Cases  in  which  children 
have  early  shown  an  interest  in  writing,  playing,  or  pretending  to  write 
and  mail  letters,  pretending  **  to  read,  interest  in  books,  inscriptions  on 
monuments,  coins,  etc. ;  expressions  such  as  **Read  the  picture,"  **What 
does  the  picture  say?"  and  other  doings,  showing  their  appreciation  or 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  written  and  printed  words.  Early 
cases  you  have  observed  of  a  child  recognizing  when  the  book  is  right 
side  up. 

Cases  of  early  discrimination  between  print  and  writing.  In  which 
does  the  child  at  first  show  most  interest?  Hnw  early  do  you  observe 
*'  the  idolatry  of  the  printed  word?"  f>.  ^.,  ''  the  book  says  so." 

In  what  order  does  the  child  learn  to  recognize  the  letters?  Which  ones 
does  hg  pick  out  first  and  most  easily?  Give  his  favorite  and  disliked 
letters.  Instances  of  anthropomorphization  of  letters  or  numerals  (e.  g., 
"  B  is  a  fat  butcher  with  a  large  white  apron  on  "),  or  other  mnemonic  or 
sentimental  associations  of  color,  feeling,  form,  etc.,  with  the  shapes  of 
the  letters  printed  or  written.  Early  interest  in  circles,  triangles, 
squares,  etc. 

IV.  Cases  of  unusual  slowness  or  inability  to  learn;  (a)  to  read  or  (b) 
to  write  or  (c)  to  spell. 
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GaseB  of  early  or  very  rapid  or  apontaneoaa  learoing  of  (a)  the  alphabet 
or  (b)  reading  or  (o)  writing.     The  eame  of  mnBical  notation. 

y.  Children's  gamea  or  play  a  which  give  ezeroiae  for  apelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  or  drawing.  Desoribe  early  or  pronounced  oaaea  of  the  paa- 
aionfor  aoribbling  and  of  the  autograph  craze;  interest  in  rebus,  charades, 
acrostics,  puzzles,  ciphers,  pans,  etc.  Secret  languages  in  cipher  by  sub- 
stitution of  other  symbols  for  the  letters;  systems  of  shorthand,  whether 
original  or  learned. 

Yl.  When  do  you  first  observe  a  difference  between  the  handwriting 
of  boys  and  that  of  girls?  What  are  some  of  the  early  differences?  Oan 
you  identify  the  handwriting  of  a  seven-year-old  child  as  readily  as  of  a 
ten-year-old?  What  are  the  early  signs  of  individuality  in  the  hand- 
wiitinff? 

Send  samples,  if  possible,  to 

G.  STANLEY  HALL, 

OR  HERMAN  T.  LUKENS. 
Olark  University f  Worcester^  Mass, 


TOPICAL  SYLLABI  FOR  CHILD  STUDY. 
{New  Series,  School  Year  1895-6.) 
IV.    Studies  of  School  Reading  Matteb. 

I.  Will  you  kindly  note  the  title  and  author  of  any  book,  article,  piece 
of  prose  or  poetry  that  distinctly  impressed  its  mark  upon  you  as  a  young 
child,  or  before  you  were  twenty  or  twenty-five.  What  are  some  of  the 
lines,  proverbs,  phrases,  incidents,  or  ideas  that  your  memory  still  retains 
most  vividly  and  that  you  most  heartily  believe  in?  Try  to  tell  just  how, 
and,  if  you  can,  why  it  affected  you,  specifying  your  age  at  the  time. 
Have  you  repeated  anything  from  this  to  children  since,  or  advised  them 
to  read  it,  and,  if  so,  has  it  impressed  them  as  it  did  you? 

IL  Have  you  either  observed  or  read  or  heard  of  any  book,  author,  or 
piece,  good  or  bad,  leaving  its  special  mark  on  any  child  or  youth?  If 
so,  name  it  and  describe  its  effects  as  above,  not  forgetting  to  state  age, 
sex,  and  general  physical  and  mental  traits. 

III.  Can  you  describe  oases  of  excessive  passion  for  reading  that  has 
kept  a  child  too  much  in  doors,  injured  eyes,  or  caused  precocious  or 
excessive  bookishness,  and  its  results? 

IV.  Oan  you  give  cases  of  too  exciting  reading  that  has  affected 
nervous  system,  sleep,  or  made  daily  life  seem  dull  and  uninteresting  by 
oonmarison? 

V.  Do  you  know  any  specific  case  of  bad  moral  consequences  due  to 
bad  reading?  If  so,  please  describe  it.  What  are  the  worst  and  what  the 
next  worst  books  or  classes  of  books  for  the  young? 
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r^VI.  Have  you  obeeived  any  Budden  obange  in  reading  habite,  as 
silent  reading  ^itbont  lip  motion  and  inoreaeed  rapidity,  or  sudden 
changes  in  tbe  class  of  books  preferred  and  why,  or  transition  from  exces- 
sive reading  to  none  at  all?  Give  your  habits  and  belief  as  to  course 
versus  more  desultory  *'  preference  "  reading. 

VII.  Look  over  the  following  topics  and  see  if  you  can  name  a  poem, 
song,  story,  declamation,  recitation,  book,  article,  or  chapter,  bearing 
upon  one  or  more  of  them,  that  you  think  has  rare  and  exceptional  merit 
or  virtue  for  children  and  youth,  stating  how  and  at  what  age  its  culture 
power  is  best  made  effective: 

1.  Celestial  phenomena^  as  sun,  moon,  stars,  sky,  clouds,  rainbow, 
northern  lights,  wind,  rain,  snow,  eclipses,  aurora.  2.  Seasons^  their 
characteristic  phenomena  and  occupations.  3.  Inanimate  terrestrial 
objects  and  scenery,  as  rocks,  hills,  vales,  gorges,  magnets,  crystals,  fire, 
water  and  its  various  forms  and  bodies.  4.  Animate  nature^  as  flowers 
of  each  common  variety,  shrubs,  plants,  and  trees,  actual  or  mythical, 
forest,  lower  and  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  pets,  domestic  animals, 
food  products.  5.  Primitive  man  or  savages  or  child  life.  6.  History 
— ancient,  contemporarv,  or  modem.  7.  Biography.  8.  Travel  and 
adventure.  9.  Standard  literature — ancient  or  modern,  especially  good 
jotlmal  reproductions  of  these.  10.  Mythology.  11.  Art  and  invention. 
12.  Practical  daily  life  and  events.     13.  Moral  and  religious. 

VIII.  Will  you  select  some  part  of  Dante,  some  play  of  Shakespeare, 
part  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  a  Greek  drama,  or  any  other  standard  or 
classic  literary  work  suitable  for  the  purpose,  or,  if  you  prefer,  some- 
thing suggested  by  the  above  topics,  and  treat  it  as  follows:  (a)  Read  it 
till  it  is  very  familiar,  and  read  about  it  till  you  are  at  home  in  it ;  (b)  select 
several  grades  or  classes  of  children  and  tell  it  to  them  in  the  best  and 
most  effective  way  you  can ;  (c)  have  them  reproduce  it  in  writing  for  you ; 

(d)  study  these  reproductions  till  you  see  what  incidents  and  phrases 
stuck  most  effectually  in  their  minds,  or  impressed  them  most  deeply ; 

(e)  tell  it  again  and  again  with  ample  poetic  license,  enlarging  on  the 
appreciated  points  and  abating  those  less  interesting,  and  so  on,  long  and 
patiently,  till  you  are  past  master  of  all  the  arts,  gags,  or  points  you  can 
possibly  bring  out  of  your  piece,  and  till  you  are  clear  for  just  what  grade 
and  age  you  can  make  it  most  effective;  (f)  write  it  out  carefully  so  that 

n  form  and  substance  it  shall  illustrate  all  you  have  learned,  and  be  thus 
edited  in  the  best  possible  way  so  every  point  will  tell  and  can  be  repro- 
duced by  the  children. 

IX.  Name  the  best  book  or  article  on  the  subject  of  children's  reading 
you  know.  Will  you  be  one  then  to  contribute  this  to  what  has  been 
called  the  school  canon  or  reading  Bible  of  the  future,*  to  be  made  up  of 
the  best  literature,  which  we  have  no  right  to  let  tbe  children  leave  the 
grammar  school  ignorant  of,  properly  adapted  and  graded? 

Get  children  to  cooperate  by  questioning  collectively  and  talking  indi- 
vidually with  them,  and  note  age,  sex,  grade,  and  nationality,  as  is 
desired  in  all  cases,  and  send  returns  to 

G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

OR  JOHN  Q  SHAW. 
Clark  University^  Worcester^  Mass. 
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TOPICAL  SYLLABI  FOR  CHILD  STUDY. 

(New  Series,  1895-6.) 

V.    MoBAL  Education. 

Will  you  aid  io  a  oonoensiiB  study  of  the  subject  by  writing  and  send- 
ing anything  from  your  own  personal  experience  or  observation  in  others 
that  a  careful  reading  of  the  following  items  may  suggest? 

I.  Reflect  which  teacher  or  teachers  from  kindergarten  to  coUese  or 
professional  school,  or  in  Sunday  school,  you  have  liked  best  and  oeen 
influenced  most  by,  and  then  try  to  state  wherein  the  influence  was  felt. 
What  qualities  impressed  you  most,  and  how?  Account,  if  you  can, 
for  the  exceptional  influence  of  that  particular  teacher.  Was  it  aener- 
•ally  felt,  or  peculiar  to  you  and  your  set?  Was  it  connected  with  dress, 
manner,  voice,  good  looks,  religious  activity  or  piety,  bearing,  learning, 
«to.,  and  how  did  each  salient  quality  afiFect  you? 

II.  What  playmates,  intimate  cronies,  or  friendships  have  you  bad 
that  affected  your  moral  nature  for  good  or  for  bad?  Describe  concisely 
each  such  person,  physically  and  psychically.  What  temperament  and 
what  were  the  qualities  that  especially  influenced  you,  and  bow?  What 
is  your  own  temperament? 

III.  What  were  your  ethical  relations  with  your  parents?  What  kind 
of  personal  influence  emanated  from  your  father  and  from  your  mother? 
What  in  their  example  and  in  their  precepts  affected  you?  Give  incidents 
And  details. 

IV.  Have  other  persons  than  the  above  influenced  your  life  much,  or 
liave  you  had  special  attractions  or  repulsions  to  individuals,  either  older 
or  younger,  of  the  same  or  opposite  sex,  or  to  whom  you  were  inclined  to 
go  for  counsel  and  conference  in  confldential  matters?  Describe  the  influ- 
ence of  such  association. 

y.     What  games  have  you  preferred  and  what  has  been  their  influence 
n  developing  manliness  or  womanliness,  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
honesty,  perseverance,  hardihood,  physical  strength,  and  what  recreations 
« do  you  prefer  and  why?    What  is  their  effect? 

VI.  What  studies,  subjects,  or  lines  of  reading,  or  intellectual  interest, 
have  affected  you  for  good  or  bad,  and  how?  Did  mathematics  deeply 
impress  you  with  universal  law;  astronomy,  with  sublimity  and  reverence; 
chemistry,  with  the  order  of  the  infinitesimal;  botany  and  zoology,  with 
the  miraculous  nature  and  persistence  of  life?  Have  you  experienced 
special  interest  in  any  line  of  study ;  and,  if  so,  can  you  tell  what  it  is 
about  it  that  attracts  you,  and  how  it  has  affected  you  for  good?  Can  you 
describe  or  account  for  any  aversion  vou  have  felt  for  any  special  study? 

VII.  What  are  your  favorite  books,  and  why?  Name  a  few  in  the 
•order  of  the  benefit  you  have  received  from  the  same.  Name  the  pieces, 
Brtides,  poems,  or  proverbs,  that  have  come  home  to  vou,  and  why  and 
bow.  Name,  also,  any  literature  you  have  ever  read  or  heard  of,  whether 
in  the  ancient  olassios  or  the  modem  newspaper  that  seemed  luminous  on 
ihe  general  topics  of  this  syllabus. 
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VIII.  What  paDiBhmentfl  or  rewards  baye  yon  ever  had  that  did  yon 
good  or  harm?    State  the  case  and  its  results. 

IX.  Think  oyer  oases  of  special  self-denial  or  self-oontrol  or  effort  yon 
baye  put  forth  to  be  and  do  good.  Also  yonr  special  lapses  and  see  if  yon 
can  aooonnt  for  the  determining  element  in  each.  Write  as  intimately 
and  confidentially  as  yon  can  of  yonr  besetting  fault  or  eyen  yioes.  What 
is  good  and  bad  for  it? 

X.  State  a  few  oonsoienoe  oases  in  yourself  or  others,  describing  the 
circumstances  that  helped  or  confused  them. 

XI.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  yourself  or  others  of  direct  moral 
inculcation,  whether  at  home  in  the  form  of  a  plain  talk,  a  good  dressiuff 
down,  or  adyice  not  sought,  or  preaching  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
school  or  college  instruction  in  morals?  What  book,  system,  or  idea  in 
each  has  been  morally  helpful? 

XII.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  direct  religious  inculcation,  and 
what  changes  of  religious  yiews  haye  affected  your  moral  conduct,  yonr 
conscience  and  sense  of  right?  Haye  liberalizing  theological  opinions 
made  you  better  or  worse,  and  how? 

Send  returns  to 


Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 


G.  STANLEY  HALL, 
OR  N.  P.  AVERY. 


TOPICAL  SYLLABI  FOR  OHILD  STUDY. 

(New  Series,  School  Tear  1895-6.) 

I.    Pbouliab  and  Exceptional  Ohildben. 

If  yon  desire  to  receiye  the  syllabi  of  this  school  year,'  to  cooperate  in 
ooUeotins  data,  and  to  receiye  the  final  reports  of  the  work,  you  are  hereby 
respectfully  inyited, — 

I.  To  think  oyer  your  own  childhood  and  consider  if  you  were  a  strik- 
ing  illustration  of  any  of  the  following  types,  and,  if  so,  describe  yonr 
case. 

II.  Consider  if  you  haye  any  friends  who  would  come  into  any  of  the 
classes  below,  and  ask  them  tu  describe  their  own  case. 

III.  If  yon  haye  children  of  yonr  own,  or  if  yon  are  a  teacher,  if  any 
of  your  pupils,  past  or  present,  are  strikingly  exceptional,  describe  them. 

IV.  If  yon  are  a  college  or  normal  instructor,  explain  yery  fully  what 
is  wanted,  and  ask  each  pupil  to  describe  one  or  more  such  cases  in  a 
composition,  essay,  or  a  theme  in  psychology. 

V.  State  the  salient  points  concerning  any  exceptional  children  yon 
eyer  read  of,  whether  fact  or  fiction,  referring  to  the  source,  if  you  can. 

The  following  are  types  suggested  to  select  from,  but  any  others  will 
be  welcome : 

1.  Physiodl:  Exceptional  beauty  or  ugliness;  largeness  orsmallness: 
any  bodily  deformity ;  conspicuous  scars  or  traumatic  lesions ;  defects  of 
sense  or  limb,  as  dimness  of  yision  or  slightly  under  normal  hearing, 
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veakneflfl  of  epine,  legs,  or  arms,  eto. ;  ezoeptional  strength,  agility,  olam- 
siness,  or  deftness,  or  gifts  of  sense;  any  other  marked  physical 
peculiarity. 

2.  Psychical:  A  child  of  exceptional  oourase  or  timidity;  cleanliness 
or  dirtiness;  order  or  disorder;  obedience  or  disobedience ;  trntb  telling 
or  lying;  cm  el  ty  or  sympathy;  selfishness  or  generosity;  loquacity  or 
silence;  frankness  or  secretiveness;  buoyancy  or  despondency;  daintiness 
or  gluttony;  a  blasd  or  otherwise  spoiled  child;  a  m>ubter,  investigator, 
or  critic;  a  buffoon;  a  restless,  fickle,  scatter-brain  or  a  tenacious  child; 
an  ugly  and  ill-tempered  child;  a  careless,  easy-going  or  a  fastidious 
child;  an  inquisitiye,  imaginative,  or  poetic  child;  a  teaser  or  hector;  a 
nervous  child;  a  querulent,  whinins  child;  a  dignified  and  self-poised 
child,  or  one  who  acts  habitually  with  abandon. 

It  is  not  a  description  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  traits  that  is  wanted, 
but  an  account  of  one  or  mure  individual  cases  where  one  trait  or  group 
of  traits  is  so  marked  as  to  cover  the  entire  character  of  the  child,  to  be 
known  to  all  who  see  much  of  it,  to  therefore  bear  on  the  child's  future 
career. 

Note  in  each  case,  if  you  can,  whether  the  trait  is  hereditary ;  in  which 
parent,  how  far  back  can  it  be  traced,  and  how  marked  was  it  in  the 
ancestry?  To  this  point  the  greatest  importance  is  attached,  and  it  should 
receive  special  attention. 

Give  briefly,  specific  acts  or  instances  of  the  manifestation  of  the  trait. 

State  how  each  case  has  been  treated  at  home  and  in  school,  and  how 
you  think  it  should  be. 

Always  describe  each  case  with  the  greatest  conciseness  and  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  to  fact. 

Always  state  age,  sex,  nationality,  complexion,  and  temperament. 

Always  write  on  but  one  side  of  your  paper. 

Begin  every  new  case  on  a  new  page. 

Write  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  each  case  one  or  more  words  des- 
ignating the  type,  as  a  dirty  child,  a  precocious  child,  etc. 

Send  returns  to 

G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

OR  E.  W,  BOHANNON. 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass, 
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PROM  CHILD  STUDY  MONTHLY. 


By  permissioD  of  Wm.  O.  Krobn,  editor  of  the  Obild  Study  Monthly,  we 
reprint  the  following  eztraota  from  an  article  written  by  him  and  pab- 
liabed  in  the  December  iBsne  of  that  valuable  little  journal,  trusting  it 
will  prove  of  muoh  practical  value  to  those  just  becoming  interested  in 
this  new  movement. 

PRACTICAL  CHILD  STUDY—HOW  TO  BEGIN. 

How  am  I  to  begin  to  study  the  child f  As  Dr.  Hall  says,  '*  If  but  one 
teacher  in  a  hundred  is  interested  in  Child  Study,  it  is  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  go  at  it;  how  to  look;  what  to  look  for."  That  there  is 
somewhat  of  a  gap  between  the  scientist  and  the  teacher  in  this  depart- 
ment of  observation  is  unquestionable.  In  this  and  subsequent  articles 
we  hope  to  bring  some  of  the  methods  of  Ohild  Study  to  the  attention  of 
the  teacher  in  a  clear,  practical  manner,  that  the  average  teacher  may 
learn  to  really  know  the  average  pupil  in  the  average  school. 

The  writer  sincerely  desires  to  help  teachers,  parents,  kindergartnera 
and  children  in  their  lofty  common  interests.  Only  simple,  available 
tests  are  proposed.  No  apparatus  diflScult  to  obtain  is  required  for  mak- 
ing the  tests  herein  outlined  and  suggested.  The  observations  should  be 
made  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Your  data  will  then  in  all  probability 
be  of  some  scientific  value  in  the  endeavor  to  settle  some  of  the  pressing 
questions  now  upon  us.  The  material  needed  for  making  the  tests  may 
be  secured  through  the  writer,  from  the  Laboratory  of  Psychology  of  the 
State  University  of  Illinois  (address  either  Champaign  or  Urbana).  Such 
apparatus  will  be  supplied  at  actual  cost  as  subsequently  noted  in  thia 
article.  Thus  service  will  be  rendered  to  all  readers  of  the  Child  Study 
Monthly,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  in  any  state  or  country.  If  the  results 
of  the  tests  are  sent  to  the  writer,  they  will  be  carefully  edited,  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  will  be  noted  and  published  in  the  magazine.  A  large 
number  of  such  experiments  made  upon  a  large  number  of  children  will 
be  of  inestimable  value,  if  the  results  are  properly  collated,  edited,  and 
compared. 

I.    Tests  of  Vision. 

The  vision  of  66, 000  school  children  has  been  tested.  The  tests  recently 
made  under  the  supervision  of  the  writer  upon  21,000  school  children  in 
Illinois  revealed  that  defects  in  vision  increase  from  grade  to  grade  with 
the  increase  of  school  work.  Thus  the  visual  defects  are  greatest,  that  is, 
vision  is  worse,  in  children  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  reader  srade  than  it  is 
in  the  first  reader  grade  or  kinderffarten.  You  are  not  a  skilled  optician, 
therefore  you  will  be  unable  to  tell  just  eiactly  what  is  the  matter  with 
a  particular  child's  defective  eyes,  but  it  is  possible  for  the  fact  of  defect 
to  be  known. 
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How  to  Test  Vision, 

Get  SDeilen'B  Test  Carde.  (These  will  be  famished  by'^the  Psyobolog- 
ioal  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  for  ten  cents,  postage  paid. 
Address  as  suggested  above;  or  yon  oan  get  them  at  a  higher  price  of 
any  firm  dealing  in  optical  supplies. )  The  distance  at  which  any  of  the 
types  should  be  read  easily  is  shown  on  the  card — some  at  a  distance  of 
ten  feet,  others  at  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy-five  feet,  etc. 

In  testing,  the  child  should  walk  toward  the  card.  Test  each  eye 
separately,  holding  the*  hand  or  card  before  the  eye  not  being  tested. 
This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  which  eye  is  the  stronger  and 
least  defective.  Seldom,  if  ever,  are  the  two  eyes  perfect  mates.  Note 
whether  the  right  eye  is  the  stronger  in  right-handed  children  and  the 
left  eye  in  left-handed  children,  or  not.  Make  these  formal  and  accurate 
tests  if  possible.  The  results  will  more  than  repay  the  time  and  trouble 
expended.  Several  teachers  have  found  it  necessary  to  rearrange  the 
seating  of  their  pupils  after  making  the  eye  tests,  according  to  their 
visual  capacities,  because,  on  testing  them,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the 
children  who  could  see  the  best  had  front  seats,  while  others  who  had 
very  defective  vision  occupied  the  back  seats.  The  trying  difficulties  of 
those  having  defective  vision  give  rise  to  *'  Eye  Strain,"  and  from  this 
the  habitual  and  chronic  *'  nervous  "  or  '*  school  headache  "  develops  as  a 
natural  consequence. 

If  you  cannot  make  the  formal  eye  tests  with  the  optical  cards,  as 
already  suggested,  then  at  least  write  a  sentence  on  the  blackboard, 
ordinary  size  and  style,  with  a  view  of  discovering  which  children  oan 
riBad  it  and  at  what  localities.  Oan  all  the  pupils  read  it  from  the  rear  of 
the  room? 

In  this  connection  let  me  remind  you  to  note  the  printed  type  in  the 
text- books  used  by  your  pupils.  Among  the  main  points  to  be  consid- 
ered  are  the  size,  thickness,  and  shape  of  the  letters.  Type  should  be 
legible  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  inches.  To  this  end  the  letters  must 
be  at  least  1.6  millimeters  high.  Smaller  type  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  of 
the  child.  Many  of  the  school  books  contain  letters  that  are  entirely  too 
small — e,  g.,  atlases  and  geographies.  As  to  the  style  of  type  and  the 
form  of  the  individual  letters,  we  must  remember  that  in  reading  we  always 
glance  along  the  line  at  a  little  distance  above  the  center  of  the  letters. 
We  should  remember,  then,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  letters  are  of 
especial  importance.  These  should  always  be  open  and  plain.  Again, 
the  shorter  the  line,  the  more  easily  it  can  be  read.  The  distance 
between  the  several  letters  as  well  as  the  distance  between  the  words  is 
also  of  prime  importance.  The  page  should  always  be  well  leaded,  mak- 
ing good  interlinage.  As  Dr.  Hermann  Oohn  puts  it,  '*  In  the  future  I 
would  have  all  school  authorities,  with  measuring  rule  in  hand,  prohibit 
the  reading  of  books  not  conforming  to  the  following  measurements: 
The  height  of  the  smallest  *n'  must  be  at  least  .06  inches,  the  least  width 
between  the  lines  must  be  .1  inches,  the  least  thickness  of  the  '  n  '  must 
be  .01  inches,  the  shortest  distance  between  the  letters  must  be  .08 
inches,  the  ffreatest  length  of  the  text  line  must  be  but  4  inches,  and  the 
nnmber  of  letters  on  a  line  must  not  exceed  60."    Furthermore,  all  type 
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should  be  blaok,  on  paper  that  is  antraneparent,  with  a  yellowish  (as  in 
manilla  paper)  or  grayish  white  tint.  Of  the  books  used  in  oar  schools, 
•our  referenoe  books,  snoh  as  our  atlases  and  our  diotionaries,  are  the  most 
poorly  printed.  We  all  recognize  that  school  books  are  better  printed  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other  conn  try  in  the  world  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  further  room  for  improvement,  With  respect 
to  writing,  the  vertical  script  is  by  far  the  best  for  th'  child's  eye. 
Remember  that  it  is  an  incontrovertible  truth  that  defective  vision  toill 
eventually  cause  nervous  disorders  in  any  child, 

II.    A  Test  of  the  Powers  of  Visual  .Comparison. 

This  test  can  also  be  employed  in  any  school  room.  Give  each  child  a 
clean  card  with  nothing  but  a  single  horizontal  line  drawn  or  printed 
thereon,  like  this : 


Ask  each  pupil  to  bisect  the  line  exactly  in  the  middle,  or  as  nearly  as 
he  can,  judging  the  middle  point  urith  the  aid  of  the  eye  alone^  using  no 
rule  or  measure  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  pupil  will  divide  the  line  at 
exactly  the  middle  point.  The  amount  of  error  oan  then  be  measured 
with  a  millimeter  scale  and  then  calculated  in  per  cents  with  facility  and 
accuracy.  Now  this  exercise  tests  not  only  the  visual  judgment  or  powers 
of  visual  comparison,  but  it  also  cultivates  a^scurate  perception.  The 
•child  observes  more  and  more  closely  jseith  each  successive  test,  and  may 
finally  reach  absolute  perfection  in  his  judgment.  Close  attention  is  also 
induced. 

(Cards  of  proper  size  with  standard  lines  printed  thereon  will  be  furn- 
ished at  twenty  cents  per  hundred). 

III.    Visual  Memort. 

Draw  a  line  six  inches  long,  on  blackboard.  Ask  all  to  observe 
it  closely,  then  ask  each  pupil  of  the  class  to  reproduoe  it;  t.  e.,  each 
draw  a  line  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  length  as  your  original  line. 
Perhaps  in  the  first  exercise  you  will  have  lines  of  as  many  different 
lengths  as  you  have  pupils.  Measure  the  error  in  each  line,  and  calculate 
the  grade  of  eaoh  pupil  for  visual  memory  in  per  cents.  Or  to  make  it 
easier  and  more  simple,  draw  the  standard  line  as  suggested  above;  then 
erase  and  draw  five  lines  of  different  lengths,  one  of  which  is  the  same  as 
the  first  or  standard  line,  the  other  four  of  various  lengths,  but  each 
•differing  only  a  little  bom  the  standard  line,  being  either  a  trifle  longer 
or  shorter.  Number  these  lines  and  then  ask  your  pupils  to  select  the 
one  of  the  five  which  is  like  the  original  standard  line  which  you  drew 
and  then  erased.  An  attentive  eye  and  a  good  visual  memory  certainly 
Tesnlt  from*this  cultivation. 
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IV.    Accuracy  of  Touch. 

We  sboald  also  test  the  child's  aoouraoy  in  touohinff  a  given  point. 
Plaoe  before  the  child  a  card  npon  which  there  are  several  small  doUi  and 
reqneat  him  to  touch  one  of  the  dots  with  a  pencil,  the  arm  being  held 
free  above  the  desk.  His  hand  will  not  move  to  the  exact  point  which 
his  will  commands,  and  he  is  sure  to  make  some  sort  of  an  error.  After 
he  makes  a  dot,  yon  can  measure  the  error  by  taking  a  ruler  or  pair  of 
compasses,  estimating  the  distance  between  the  original  dot  that  yon  des- 
ignated for  him  to  touch  and  the  one  actually  made  by  the  child. 

V.    AocUBACT  OF  Movement. 

Another  interesting  test,  but  at  the  same  time  very  simple,  is  to  lay 
before  the  child  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  have  been  made  two  dote 
separated  by  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  inches.  Ask  him  to  connect 
the  two  by  a  straight  line  without  the  aid  of  a  ruler,  the  paper  being  so 
placed  that  such  a  line  will  necessarily  be  horizontal.  To  measure  the 
error  of  the  child,  for  he  will  surely  make  an  error,  lay  a  straight  ruler 
across  the  dots  and  you  can  easily  detect  the  deviation  from  the  true 
straight  line. 

Every  teacher  has  noticed  the  child  who  sits  continuually  with  his 
mouth  partly  open  and  face  expressionless.  The  teacher  will  notice  if  he 
be  a  good  observer,  that  the  dull  pupil  has  an  open  mouth,  and  that  the 
face  appears  long,  drawn  down,  as  it  were,  wnen  compared  with  the 
bright,  quick-learning  pupils.  Also  the  voice  of  the  stupid  pupil  has  a 
dull,  thick,  nasal  sound,  such  as  we  all  have  when  the  nasal  air  passages 
are  clogged  as  in  a  bad  cold.  This , elongated,  stupid  lookins  face  of  the 
dull  pupil  is  due  to  the  adenoid  growth  in  the  vault  of  toe  phamyx. 
They  should  be  removed  by  the  surgeon.  This  can  be  done  with  great 
ease  and  facility.  Multitudes  of  children  can  thus  be  saved  from  intense, 
acute  chronic  suffering,  as  well  as  kept  out  from  under  the  cloud  of  black- 
damp  stupidity.  We  owe  it  to  school  children  to  examine  their  hearing 
as  well  as  vision.  It  is  a  startling  fact  that  nineteen  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  our  public  schools  have  defective  hearing  in  one  ear  or  both.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  well  known  fact  that  impaired  hearing  is  so  frequently 
met  with.  Ohildren  thus  affected  have  been  accused  of  being  lazy,  list- 
less, inattentive,  and  stupid,  when  in  fact  their  ears  were  at  fault. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  breathing  through  the  nose  is  known  to  be 
essential  to  physical  and  mental  vigor,  memory,  concentration  of  atten- 
tion, mental  quickness,  and  the  like.  You  can  easily  determine  whether 
or  not  your  pupils  are  able  to  breathe  through  the  nose. 

VI.    Simple  Method  of  Testing  the  Heabino. 

Abont  60,000  children  have  had  their  hearing  tested.  How?  A  stop- 
watch is  usually  employed.  The  pupil  is  seated  blindfolded  and  the  ear 
not  bein^  tested  should  be  closed  with  a  bit  of  soft  cotton,  not  pressed 
very  far  into  the  ear,  or  the  ear  can  be  held  shut.     Hold  the  stop-watch 
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on  a  line  with  the  ear.  Let  it  begin  to  tiok  at  a  distanoe  of  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  ear.  Notice  the  diatanoe  from  the  ohild  at  whioh  the  tioking 
•can  be  heard  by  him  when  the  watch  is  brought  toward  the  ear.  Use  the 
same  watch  in  testing*  all  the  pupila,  as  watches  differ  in  the  londness 
with  which  th^y  tick. 

A  simpler  method,  not  quite  so  accurate,  however,  is  to  simply  use 
ihe  voice.  Dictate  sentences,  words,  or  better,  consonants  and  figures, 
and  bid  the  pupil  write  them.  Make  a  note  of  those  pupils  who  demand 
an  increase  of  loudness  in  order  to  hear  what  you  dictate.  You  are  thus 
'enabled  to  separate  those  who .  have  defective  hearing  from  those  whose 
hearing  is  normal. 

VII.    Tests  of  the  Auditory  Mbmoby. 

• 

The  test  the  writer  has  in  mind  is  not  at  all  complicated.  It  consists 
•simply  in  the  reading  of  a  series  of  consonants  or  numbers,  and  askins 
the  child  to  repeat  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  remember.  Ton  will  find 
here  examples  of  a  series  of  tests  that  I  employed,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  hundred  or  more  teachers  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  in  testing  the 
auditory  memory  of  school  children. 

School  Tests  fob  the  Auditobt  Memoby.    (Fioubeb.  ) 


(1) 

4 

9 

6 

3 

7 

5 

1 

8 

(2) 

6 

7 

2 

6 

9 

4 

8 

3 

(3) 

2 

5 

8 

6 

4 

9 

7 

3 

(4) 

6 

8 

4 

7 

1 

9 

3 

6 

(5) 

3 

6 

1 

6 

7 

9 

4 

8 

The  first  set  of  these  tests  is  made  up,  as  you  see,  of  numerical  digits. 
The  teacher  reads  a  single  series,  for  example,  these:  4,  9,  6,  S,  7,  6,  1,  8. 
About  ten  seconds  are  employed  in  enunciating  these  numbers;  immedi« 
•ately  after  they  are  read,  the  ohild  is  asked  to  repeat  or  write  as  many  of 
them  as  he  can  remember,  and  in  as  nearly  the  same  order  as  possible. 
The  second  series  of  tests  siven  here  is  made  up  of  letters,  consonants 
only  being  employed,  and  the  test  is  performed  in  the  same  manner. 

School  Tests  fob  the  Auditoby  Memoby.    (Lettebs.) 


(1) 

b    k    1    z    8    d    r    n 

(2) 

t     r    z   g    h    1    c   m 

(3) 

sgrt     nkld 

(4)tgdkxmz     r 
(5)    1    w    t    m    p    X    k    z 

Perhaps  one  ohild  will  remember  five  digits  or  letters,  in  that  case  his 
auditory  memory  is  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  task  set  before  him. 
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If  he  remembers  six  out  of  the  eight  members  of  the  series,  his  grade  for 
auditory  memory  would  be  six-eighths  or  76  per  oent  Some  one  else 
will  have  remembered  more  or  fewer,  and  his  grade  would  of  oourse^^be 
greater  or  less. 

These  tests  may  be  modified  for  any  grade  of  pupils,  as  may  be  neoes* 
sary.  In  the  highest  grade  probably  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  digits  or 
letters  oan  be  employed  in  eaoh  series;  in  the  middle  sohool  grades  possi- 
bly no  more  than  eight  members  should  be  employed  in  a  series.  In  the 
still  lower  grades  it  would  be  well  not  to  employ  more  than  six  figures  in 
eaoh  series ;  and  in  the  lowest  grades  even  a  short  series  should  be  read 
over  three  or  four  times,  so  that  the  child's  powers  may  not  be  too  heavily 
taxed. 
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Imitation  in  Children,  Ped.  Sem,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1 Ellen  M.  Haskell 

A  Study  of  Children's  Rights,  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1 Margaret  B.  Schallenberger 

Education  by  Plays  and  Games,  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1 G.  E.  Johnson 

A  Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Child  Study  in  America,  Ped. 

Sem..  Vol.  3,  No.  2 Sara  E.  Wiltse 

Contents  of  Children's  Minds  on  Entering  School,  Ped.  Sem ,  Vol.  I, 

No,  2 G.  Stanley  Hall 

The  Study  of  Adoleecence,  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  I,  No.  2 William  H.  Bumham 

Children's  Lies,  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  I,  No.  2 Q.  Stanley  Hall 

Fatigue,  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  II,  No.  1 F.  B.  Dressier 

Moral  Education  and  Will  Training.  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  II,  No.  1 G.  Stanley  Hall 

A  Scheme  of  Classification  for  Child  Study,  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  II, 

No.  2 Wm.  H.Burnham 

Feelings  and  Ideas  of  Sex  in  Children,  Ped.  Sem..  Vol.  II,  No.  2 Prof.  Earl  Barnes 

Individual  DifiPerences  in  the  Jmagination  of  Children,  Ped.  Sem., 

Vol.  II,  No.  2 Wm.  H.  Bumham 

Mirror  Writing  and  Lieft  Handedness,  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  II,  No.  2 M.  Strack 

Punishment  as  Seen  by  Ohildren,  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2 Earl  Barnes 

Child  Study;  Systematic  and  Unsystematic.  Child  Study  Monthly, 

Vol.  I,  No.  1 J William  L  Bryan 

Suggestions  to  Those  Beginning  Systematic  Observation  of  Children, 

C.  S.  M.,  Vol.  1,  No.  2 Dr.  Adolf  Meyer 

Child  Study  with  the  Cooperation  of  Parents,  C  S.  M.,  Vol.  I,  No.  2. .Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew 

Cause  of  Deafness  in  School  Children,  C.  S.  M.,  Vol.  I,  No.  4 J.  F.  Percy,  M.  D. 

Practical  Child  Study;  How  to  Begin,  C.  S.  M..  Vol.  I,  No.  6. Dr.  William  O.  Krohn 

Topical  Syllabi  for  Child  Study,  C.  S.  M.,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  6-7 G.  Stanley  Hall 

Oiutivation  of  the  Imagination,  C.  S.  M.,  Vol.  I,  No.  7 Charles  Eliot  Norton 
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BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


The  Child  Study  Monthly Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn.  Editor 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary ^ Dr.  Q.  Stanley  Hall,  Ed. 

Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Child  Study Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Ed. 

Forum,  Vola  16-17 Forum  Pub.  Co. 

Educational  Review Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Mental  Development  of  the  Child — Preyer 

The  Education  of  Man Froehel 

Mind  Studies Allen 

Temperament  in  Education _ _ .Allen 

Pn^ohology  in  Education.. .Roark 

A  study  of  Child  Nature Harrison 

Psychology  of  Education —Tracy 

Physiognomy  and  Expression _. Mantegazya 

Practical  Child  Study .Cromwell 

A  Manual  of  Pedagogics Putnam 


TRAlSr  SECTION  S 


or  THB 


FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


BXLD  AT 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN,  DECEMBER  26,  27,  AND  28,  1896. 


OFFIOEKS 


MICHIGAN    STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION, 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


OAeen  for  1896. 

Preiident 

E,  O.  Thompson Saginaw,  E.  S. 

Vice  Prendents, 

▲.  J.  Murray .Sault Ste.  Marie. 

M.  A.  Whitney ..Ypsilanti. 

Correapanding  Secretary, 
0ra8.  MoKxnnby Olivet. 

Railroad  Secretary* 
J.  W.  Simmons Owosso. 

Trecuurer, 
U.  a  Oatton Cadillac. 

Executive  Committee, 

1892.9S. 

a  H.auRNSY Hillsdale. 

MisaE.M.  Havens Owosso. 

B.  M.  Plunkktt Ovid. 

1893-96. 

B.  A.  HiNSDAiiB... Ann  Arbor. 

Flobsnob  C  Fox Lansing. 

W.  A.  Elus Detroit. 


Offloem  for  1896. 

Preeident, 

C.  O.  HoYT Lansing. 

Vice  P^eaidente, 

K  L.  Brigos - Coldwater. 

J.  A.  Stewart Bay  City. 

Oorreaponding  tfeeretary. 

J.  D.  SoHiLUBR .Niles. 

« 
Railroad  Secretary. 

J.W.  Kbnned^ Detroit 

Treaeurer. 

H.  T.  BuovQviT Ludington. 

Eicecutive  Ckmimittee, 

1898-96. 

B.  A.  EbNSDAiiB Ann  Arbor. 

FlorbnobiC.  Fox Lansing. 

W.  A.  EiiLis Detroit. 

1894-97. 

R.  G.  Boons Ypsilanti. 

H.  R.  PATTBNGiiiii ..Lansing. 

E.P.  CiiARKB St  Joseph. 

1895-98. 

O.  W.  WAiiKEB ...Adrian. 

Flora  Bbadxjd Hastings. 

DBL.OS  Fall Albion. 


SECTION  OFFICERS, 


OOLLBOB. 
O.  H.  GuRKKT,  Hilladale Preaident. 

B.  A.  Btbono,  Tpdlanti Vice  PreHdmit 

J.  T.  EwiMO,  Alma Secretary, 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
S.  O.  HARTWSL.L,  Kalamasooo PreM/gni, 

W.H.  Smith,  LianaiDg Secretary. 


PBIMABT. 
Hattu  M.  Pluhkbtt,  TpBiIanti...s. Prsaidant 

Mabtha  Shsbwood,  Saginaw Secretary, 

KIa.  Bbiogb,  Ooldwater Treaeurer. 

MATHBMATIOAL. 
W.W.  Bbkab,  Ann  Arbor Preeident 

B.T.  Anarnr,  Owoaao Secretary* 

MUSICAL. 
Emma  A,  Tbomas,  Detroit .' Preeident 

Fix)rknob  Mab8h,  Detroit Vice  Preeident, 

liniiA  SooFixLi>,  Lianeing Secretary. 

OOMMI8SIONEB8. 
W.  H.  Maybxx,  Grasa  Lake Preeident, 

Flora  Beadle,  Haatinga Secretary, 


MEMBERSHIP  MICHIGAN   STATE   TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


E.  T.  AubUd,  Owoeso. 
W.  M.  AuBtin,  Lapeer. 

A.  E.  Ames,  Monroe. 
Hattie  Andrews,  Ann  Arbor. 

F.  W.  Arbury,  Battle  Creek. 
W.  M.  Andnis,  Petoek^. 

U.  W.  Appleton,  Grapd  Ledge. 
Edith  E.  Atkina,  Lansing. 
L.  G.  Avery,  Anguata. 
N.  B.  Beera,  Richland.  % 

Anna  E.  Bioe,  Straaburg. 
O.  O.  Bishop,  Galeeburg. 

B.  L.  Brigga,  Coldwater. 
Martha  A.  Brings,  Coldwater. 
Luella  A.  Booein^r,  Lansing. 
J.  H.  Brooka,  Prairieyille. 

L.  H.  Baker,  Galeeburg. 

C.  L.  Bemis,  Ionia. 

Dr.  R  G.  Boone,  Ypailanti. 

Sall^  Barker,  Lanaing. 

Jeeaie  L.  Bond,  Mason. 

Alice  Barker,  Mason. 

A.  Maud  Bennett,  Carson  City. 

F.  A.  Beech,  Lansing. 

Julia  Ball,  Hamburg. 

Harriet  Bouldin,  Saginaw,  W.  8. 

J.  A.  Bedloe,  Plymouth. 

Ei.  A.  Bamhart,  Lake  View. 

H.  T.  Blodgett,  Ludington. 

Jennie  Buell,  Lansing. 

Minnie  Beal,  Northport. 

Mabel  Bishop,  Mt  Pleasant. 

Maud  Barker,  Mason, 

C.  L.  Brown,  Grand  Rapids. 

J.  A.  Bisoomb,  OassopoUs. 

Ella  Bennett,  Ann  Arbor. 

C.  F.  R.  Bellowa,  Mt  Pleaaant 

Mra.  Frances  Burton,  Tpailanii. 

Fannie  Begole,Delray. 

W.  T.  Biahop,  Eaton  Rapids. 

Maud  BaU,  YpsUanti. 

Elisabeth  Bartholomew,  Lansing. 

Byron  Bumell,  Metamora. 

Bertha  G.  Buell,  Whitehall. 

Chas.  E.  Barr,  Albion. 

Robert  Barbour,  Detroit. 

J.  B.  Bassett,  Detroit. 


W.  J.  Beal,  Lansing. 

W.  W.  Beman,  Ann  Arbor. 

Flora  L.  Beadle,  Hasting. 

E.  P.  Bradley^ldwater. 
R.  D.  Briggs,  Howell. 

G.  P.  Brandt,  Imlur  City. 
G.  W.  Benjamin,  Cedar  Run. 

F.  A.  Barbour,  rpailanti. 
B.  Bennett,  West  Branch. 
J.  A.  Beazell,  Port  Huron. 
Philip  Bennett,  Orion. 

G.  W.  Burkhams,  Carson  City. 
George  W.  Briggs,  Kinoston. 
Nellie  C.  Cherry,  Ghrand  Haven. 

F.  Ei.  Converse,  Pontiac 

G.  R  Catton.  Cadillac. 
Iriving  A.  Clark,  Corey. 
W.  E.  Conkling,  Galeeburg. 
Aahley  Clapp,  Kalamazoo. 
A.  B.  Crittenden,  Ypsilanti. 
Mrs.  Clara  G.  Chaffee,  Flint 
Mabel  Caldwell,  Grand  Rapida. 
Cornelia  A.  Copeland,  Chelsea. 

A.  C.  Cole,  Lanising. 
E.  P.  Church,  Lansing. 
J.  W.  Cupples,  Lapeer. 

W.  W.  Chalmera,  Grand  Rapids. 
Miss  B.  8.  Chilcut,  Lansing. 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Chilcut  Lansing. 
Raohael  Cook,  Coldwater. 
T.  Dale  Cook,  Flat  Rock. 
Clara  Chaffee,  Flint 
W.  G.  CobunL  Battle  Creek. 
D.  J.  Crosby,  Lanaing. 
Lulu  M.  Conn,  Lanaing. 
Maud  E.  Carroll,  YpailantL 
Frank  Cody,  Detroit 
T.  A.  Conlin,  Baton  Rapida. 
Alice  Camer,  Lansing. 
Wilber  H.  Clute^  Auburn. 

B.  A.  Coddington,  OUvet 
J.  B.  Clark,  Shelby. 

B.  C.  Cumminga,  Spring  Lake. 
Daiav  Championjliimaing. 
Nellie  Cowling,  Three  Rivera. 
Lissie  Davidson,  Petersburg. 
Georgia  Doxie,  Grand  Ledge. 
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S.  F.  Deetsman,  Sunfield. 

A.  F.  Doyle,  Bad  Axe. 

G.  fl.  Dunning,  Bath. 

K  A.  Dunbar,  Houghton. 

Chas.  A.  DaviB,  Alma. 

A.  J.  Demoray,  ISdmore. 

J.  C.  Dambraok,  Chicago. 

Julia  A.  Deane,  Oak  Qrove. 

Anna  S.  Deane,  Oak  Grove. 

J.  T.  Ewing,  Alma. 

Dora  Elmer,  Lansing. 

Allie  J.  Engle,  Allegan. 

George  N.  Ellis,  Olivet,  Colorado. 

Evan  Eaaerv,  Manchester. 

Henry  M.  Echlin,  Chioago. 

J.  W.  Ewing,  Alma. 

J.  B.  Estabrook,  Grand  Haven. 

W.  A.  Ellis,  Detroit, 

T.  L.  Evans,  Jackson. 

Maggie  Essler,  Lansing. 

F.  S.  Elliott,  Oxford. 

H.  H.  Frost,  W.  Bay  City. 
J.  B.  Field,  Albion. 
Florence  Fox,  Cook  Co.  Normal. 
L.  R.  Fisk,  Albion. 
W.  H.  French,  Hillsdale. 
Maud  Fuller,  Decatur. 
W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids. 
Geo.  A.  Fox,  Woodland. 
Arthur  A.  Farmer,  Boyne  Falls. 
Delos  Fall,  Albion. 
H.  B.  Fuller,  Lewiston. 
Grace  L.  Fuller,  Lansing. 
Mina  Fuller,  Lansing, 
Jennie  Fax  ton,  Battle  Creek. 
Grace  Frederick,  McBride. 
Oreda  Frederick,  McBride. 
Carrie  Gleason,  Lansing. 
Oorrinna  Gleason,  Lansing. 
Chas.  Grozinger,  Woodland. 
Clara  Gower,  Lansing. 
Austin  George,  Ypsilanti.  . 
Elmira  J.  Gray,  Grand  Haven. 
Lida  Gillett,  Coldwater. 

C.  H.  Gurney,  Hillsdale. 
A.  E.  Gallop,  Lansing. 
E.  L.  Griffith,  Hart. 

G.  W.  Gordon,  Dearborn. 
Lizzie  Guernsey,  Saginaw,  W.  8. 

D.  E.  Gordon,  Detroit. 

W.  A.  Greeson,  Grand  Rapids. 
£1.  O.  Goddard,  Ann  Arbor. 
D.  A.  Hammond,  Ann  Arbor. 
J.  E.  Hammond,  Lansing. 
Mabel  Heath,  Detroit. 
Ida  Houston,  Lansing. 
Helen  Horner,  Tpsilanti. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Hasty,  Lansing. 

C.  O.  Hoyt,  Lansing. 
Mrs.  D.  Howell,  Luising. 
W.  D.  Hill,  Jonesville. 
Sarah  Huyck,  Decatur. 
W.  C.  Hull,  Albion. 

M.  W.  Hensel,  Bliasfleld. 

D.  E.  Haskins,  Jackson. . 
S.  O.  Hartwell,  Ealamasoa 


F.  D.  Haddock,  Holland. 

B.  A.  Holden,  Hastings. 

E.  A.  Holden,  Lansing. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Holden,  Lansing. 
Perry  G.  Holden,  Benzonia. 

F.  G.  Hart,  Bay  City. 
Jessie  M.  Holt,  Lansing. 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Hartley,  Bessemer. 
F.  R.  Hathaway,  Flint. 

W.  R.  Hartwell.  W.  Bay  City. 

C.  B.  Hall,  Detroit. 

F.  D.  Hayman,  Wolverine, 
O.  W.  Hoffman,  Roscommon. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor. 

F.  C.  Irwin,  Bay  City. 
Etta  B.  Jones,  Dimondale. 
Elsie  Jarvis,  Holland. 
Emma  Jones,  East  Tawas. 

C.  M.  Jansky,  Au  Sable. 
Lydia  M.  Kneiss,  Mt.  Pleasant 
H.  E.  Kimball,  Bay  City. 

J.  W.  Kennedy.  Detroit. 
Emmeline  Kilbourne,  Lansing. 
Helen  King,  Lansing. 
Nicholas  Knooihuizen,  Fowlerville. 
Myrna  Kline,  Addison. 
P.  H.Kelly,Mt  Pleasant 
Hamilton  King,  Olivet 
Frances  Lewis,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
W.  A.  Ludwiff,  Lowell. 
Emma  Lott,  Lansing. 
Albert  Lynch,  Flushing. 
Pearl  Langley,  Lansing. 

G.  W.  Loomis,  St.  Joe. 
S.  B.  Laird,  Dowagiao. 
Mary  Lee,  Addison. 
Allie  Leman,  Potterville. 
M.  W.  Langman,  Climax. 
O.  E.  Latham,  Kalamazoo. 
L.  W.  Leisenring,  Sturgis. 
Jennie  Lindberg,  Spring  Lake. 
Ida  Lamb,  Lansing. 

Mrs.  Stella  Heath  Ljampman,  HawtJwga. 
Theron  L.  Langford,  Jackson. 
William  Lightbody,  Detroit 
Eugene  LaKowe,  Webberville. 
Anna  Moss,  Mt  Pleasant. 

D.  E.  Morrison,  Galeeburg. 
D.  E.  McClure,  Shelby. 

B.  O.  Marsh,  Bay  City. 
Alice  Marsh,  Detroit. 
Florence  Marsh,  Detroit 
J.  E.  Meally,  Hastings. 
W.  J.  McKone,  Mason. 
Helen  Millspaugh,  Lansing. 
W.  H.  Mavbee,  Jackson. 
Mrs.  F.  w.  Moore,  Lansing. 
Katharine  McNamara.  Detroit 
Melinda  L.  Mills,  Midland. 
Margaret,  McGill,  Stanton. 
Katharine  E.  Maxwell,  Evart. 
A.  J.  Murray,  Coldwater. 
Miss  C.  W.  Mingens,  Detroit. 
Bertha  Malone,  Lansing. 
W.  E.  Milham,  Galien. 
J.  R.  Miller,  Big  Rapids. 
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C.  M.  McClean,  Holland. 
A.  LkMcLauchlin,  Ctdoago, 
a  W.  Mickens,  Orystel  Falls. 
Grace  £.  MiDee,  Grand  Rapids. 
J.  J.  Marshall,  Chesaning. 
Harriet  Marsh,  Detroit. 
Chas.  McKenny,  Olivet. 
Sarah  E.  McOomb,  Grand  Rapida 

E.  O.  Miller,  Mason. 
V.  G.  Mays.  Albion. 

Lk  LfUra  Moon,  Benton  Harbor. 

H.  A.  Maokeen,  Marlette. 

M.  S.  Moss,  Maple  Rapids.  • 

Florence  Meeohin,  Battle  Greek. 

Duly  McGone,  Houghton. 

J4  T.  NorUiran,  Alma. 

OUie  Newbrough,  Lansing. 

G.  H.  Norton,  Flainwell. 

C.  E.  Newkirk,  Chicago. 

F.  P.  Normington,  Casnovia. 
Belle  Noble,  Grand  Rapids. 
James  Nicholson,  St.  Charles. 
C.  H.  Naylor,  Lexington. 
Vio.  A.  Nesbitt,  EastTawas. 
Lena  Orlop,  Cssnovia. 

J.  A.  0*Leary,  Paw  Paw. 

F.  E.  Penoyar,  Bangor. 
Anna  Ponsford,  Grand  Rapids. 

G.  W.  Peary,  Jackson. 
C.  E.  Palmerlee,  Lapeer. 
C.  E.  Pray,  Olivet. 

W.  S.  Phillips,  Vicksburg. 

A.  B.  Perrin,  Frankfort 
Jennie  M.  Parker,  Okemos. 
Hattie  M.  Plunkett,  Ovid. 
£.  M.  Plunkett,  Ovid. 

B.  A.  Piatt,  Climax. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Piatt,  Climax. 

J.  G.  Plowman,  White  Pigeon. 

F.  E.  Parker,  Marine  City. 

G.  A.  Parker,  Marine  City. 
Daniel  Putnam,  Ypsilanti. 
Dora  R.  Palmer,  Grand  Blanc. 
Mrs.  John  W.  S.  Pierson,  Stanton. 
W.  S.  Perry,  Ann  Arbor. 
Bertha  Pope,  Vermontville. 

W.  N.  Parker,  Charlotte. 

H.  R.  Pattengill,  LanisAng. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Pattenfi[Ul,  Lansing. 

O.  L.  Palmer,  Adrian. 

Lulu  Pavne,  Saranao. 

Louise  Pagelson,  Grand  Haven. 

Jennie  Phllp,  Bad  Axe. 

B.  J.  Quaokenbush,  Grand  Ledge. 

Maud  Rhodes,  Lansing. 

George  £1.  Rogers,  PorUand. 

T.  J.  Reavey,  Caro. 

B.  E.  Richardson,  St.  Clair. 

B.  Dorothy  Roberts.  Holland. 

A.  E.  Ransom,  Flusning. 

Jessie  Robinson,  Lansing. 

Lillian  Reamer,  Shelby. 

R  D.  Remington,  Fenton. 

N.  A.  Richards,  Greenville. 

J.  O.  Reed,  Ann  Arbor. 

Mis.  Fannie  Russell,  Coldwater. 


Miss  H.  F.  Stout,  Lexington. 
J.  L.  St.  John,  Lexington. 
L.  E.  Sleeper,  Ann  Arbor. 
Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  Concord. 
D.  E.  Smith,  Ypsilanti. 
Louise  A.  Soutnwiok,  Shelby. 
R  H.  Struble,  Watervliet 
F.  D.  Smith,  Cedar  Springs. 
J.  W.  Simmons,  Owosso. 
Miss  L.  A.  Sloan,  Lansing. 
N.  A.  Stephenson,  Fenton. 
Minne  Sturtevant,  Grand  Ledge. 
Carrie  Swartout,  Mason. 
Maiy  Shafer,  Lansing. 
Lillian  Soblee,  Ann  Arbor. 
Delia  W.  Spring,  Shelby. 
Edna  Stephens,  Big  Rapids. 
Kittle  Smith,  Casnovia. 
Jennie  M.  Seely,  Ann  Arbor. 
W.  H.  Sherzer,  TpsilantL 
Jennie  Sherzer,  Jaoksonvillei  111. 
Warren  H.  Smith,  Lansing. 
Miss  E.  Schafer,  Hillsdale. 
Martha  Sherwood.  Saginaw,  E.  S. 
W.  L.  Shuart,  Hillsdale. 
Theresa  Shultes,  Ypsilanti. 
Miss  H.  M.  Scott,  Detroit 
F.  a  Stillson.  Fremont 
Edith  M.  Stone,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Jessie  Shaw,  Grand  Ledge. 
W.  V.  Sage,  Decatur. 
Alta  Scott,  Lansing. 
W.  G.  Sperry,  Olivet 
Chas.  E.  Smith,  Litchfield. 
Anna  Sohriver,  YpeilantL 

C.  A.  Swartout,  Flint 

D.  E.  Spencer,  Bad  Axe. 
J.  A.  Stewart,  Bay  City. 
W.  S.  Seed,  Cass  City, 

E.  A.  Strong,  Ypsilanti. 
L.  L  Tyler,  Grand  Ledge. 
Letitia  Thompson,  Saranao. 
Ella  Taber,  Grand  Ledga 

Mrs.  T.  Townsend,  Grand  Rapids. 
Berftia  Talcott,  Lansing. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Thomas,  Detroit. 
Jennie  L.  Thomas,  Detroit 
B.  E.  Thomas,  Adrian. 
Carrie  B.  Taylor,  Flint 
Elizabeth  Tunison,  Kalamaaoo. 
E.  E.  Tftylor,  Muskegon. 
Allle  Thompson,  Ypsilanti. 
Alice  Thorns,  Three  Rivers. 

D.  A.  Teller,  Montague. 
Manr  E.  Urch,  Grand  Rapids. 
M.  C.  Vanmeter,  Williamston. 

E.  M.  Vrooman,  Wayland. 
J.  G.  Van  Winkle,  Belding. 
J.  L.  Wagner,  Grand  Ledge. 
S.  O.  Wood,  Holly. 

H.  G.  Warren,  Marquette. 

F.  W.  Wheaton,  Durand. 
Vernon  J.  Willey,  Lansing. 
George  W.  Walker,  Adrian. 
Belle  Waldo,  Lansing. 
Edna  Waldo,  Lansing. 
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R.  Woodford,  LanaiDg. 
Etta  Wilbur,  Lansing. 
Libbie  Welch,  MUford. 
F.  E.  Wilcox,  Olinton. 
A.  H.  Woods,  La  Grange. 
M.  W.  Weymar,  Coldwater. 
Mabel  Willison,  Decatur. 
Hattie  Walsh,  Grand  Ledge. 
T.  R.  Wiloozson,  Lansing. 
A.  S.  Whitney,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 
Margaret  Wise,  Tpeilanti. 


Lottie  Wheeler,  Petersburg. 
M.  A.  Whitney,  Tpeilanti. 
Minerva  Warren,  Charlotte. 
Mrs.  S.  O.  Wood,  Holly. 
E.  a  Warriner,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 
W.  W.  Weeks,  Aurelius. 
E.  F.  Waldo,  Birmingham. 
E.  A.  Wilson,  Benton  Harbor. 
W.  W.  Wedemeyer,  Ann  Arbor. 
William  W.  Weir,  Croswell. 
S.  E.  Whitney,  Detroit 


FORTY-FIFTH    ANNUAL    MEETING 


OF 


MICHIGAN    STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


WEDNESDAY.  P.  M. 

Bbpbesentatite  Hall,  ) 

Lansing^  Mich,^  December  26,  1895.  ) 

Onoe  again  baa  the  rolling  year  brought  together  representatives  from 
Miohigan^s  colleges  and  schools — secondary,  primary,  and  rural;  onoe 
again  have  the  Oapitol  halls  been  filled  with  teachers  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  to  discuss  the  more  important  questions  of  the  hour, 
and  to  foster  the  fraternal  feeling  that  welds  together  in  one  common  aim 
all  the  laborers  in  the  field  of  educational  progress. 

The  opening  session  began  at  two  o'clock  with  an  unusually  larse 
number  convened  for  the  first  day.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  E.  0.  Thompson  with  the  following  ofBcers  each  in  their 
respective  places :  corresponding  secretary,  Ohas.  McEenny ;  railroad 
secretary,  J.  W.  Simmons;  treasurer,  G.  B.  Oatton. 

A  piano  solo  by  Miss  Mamie  Hulburd  of  Lansing,  was  followed  by  a 
reading  of  the  19th  Psalm  by  Bev.  W.  H.  Osborne,  and  the  rendition  of  a 
song  by  one  of  the  primary  classes  of  the  Lansing  publio  schools.  The 
president  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  large  number  assembled  for 
the  first  session,  and  departed  from  the  usual  custom  of  deferring  the 
address  until  evening,  by  at  once  presenting  the* following: 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
EDWIN  O.    THOMPSON,  SAGINAW,  W.  8. 

In  looking  over  my  "Evening  Journal"  the  other  day  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing suggestive  incident : — 

The  Crimean  war  was  over  and  the  victorious  trooiM  after  long  delay 

and  much  mismanagement,  had  returned  to  their  homes.     The  oflicers 

had  gathered  about  a  banquet  table  spread  by  friends  in  London.     The 

conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  war;  its  trials,  its  successes,  its 
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heroes  and  their  heroio  deeds.  Lord  Stratford  suggested  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  disoover  who,  in  the  opinion  of  suoh  a  company,  was  the 
person  whose  war-time  career  would  be  longest  remembered  in  English 
history.  As  disoussion  would  be  out  of  taste  in  the  presence  of  the  gen- 
erals themselves  or  their  friends,  it  was  decided  that,  without  offense, 
each  oflSoer  might  write  the  name  of  his  choice  upon  a  slip  of  paper  and 
hand  it  to  Lord  Stratford,  who  would  announce  the  result.  This  was 
done;  and  when  the  little  papers  were  unfolded  it  was  found  that  the 
unanimous  vote  had  been  given,  not  to  some  brave  general  nor  to  a  hero 
of  many  battles,  but  rather  to  the  gentle,  self-sacrificing,  heroic  Florence 
Nightingale.  Nearly  a  half  century  has  rolled  by  since  that  noted  dinner 
party;  and  still  wherever  and  whenever  her  name  is  spoken,  the  memory 
of  her  sweet  ministerings  to  distressed  and  dyins  rises  like  fragrant,  last- 
ing  incense,  completely  hiding  the  incidents  of  the  war,  but  wreathing 
her  in  clouds  of  glory. 

We  have  gathered  here,  the  Forty-Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  take  each  other  by  the  hand  in 
cordial  greeting  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  questions  which  most  clearly 
touch  our  educational  life.  The  executive  committee  has  endeavored  to 
select  those  topics  which  are  foremost  in  the  thouehts  of  all  wideawake 
teachers;  and  in  their  efforts,  it  seems  to  me,  they  have  succeeded  admir- 
ably. The  subject  of  ''Ohild  Study"  and  the  vital  questions  which 
cluster  around  it,  with  a  prospect  of  a  ^* feast  of  gold*'  from  its  distin- 
guished American  advocate,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  will  quicken  our 
activities  and  inspire  us  to  brighter  thought  and  better  work.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  ''Course  of  Study"  prepared  and  presented  by  thought- 
ful, scholarly  men,  and  which  it  is  proposed,  when  matured,  to  place  in 
our  hands  for  the  better  training  of  our  youth,  will  attract  and  interest  us. 

The  various  section  programs,  prepared  by  specialists,  will  afford 
opportunities  for  those  interested  in  special  lines.  **Thd  Enforcement  of 
the  New  Truancy  Law,"  presented  and  discussed  by  those  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it,  will  throw  light  in  dark  places.  "'Professional  Ethics"  will 
teach  us  better  relations  to  each  other,  and  '^ School  Management"  better 
relations  to  our  pupils.  These  topics  touch  very  closely  our  professional 
life,  and  lead  out  to  new  thought  in  rich  fields.  May  we  not  hope  that 
the  words  of  these  discussions  may  be  so  well  chosen  and  the  thoughts  so 
crystallized,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  to  our  work  new  wisdom  and 
greater  inspiration. 

We  live  in  stirrinff  times,  fellow  teachers.  Old  theories  are  being 
weighed  and  measured;  the  air  is  full  of  new  things.  t!hild  study,  con- 
centration, correlation,  individualism,  nature  study,  the  bumanitas — 
history  and  literature,  Herbartian,  and  Hegelean  philosophers;  i.  e.  the 
relation  of  primary  to  secondary,  and  high  school  to  University,  and  the 
adaptation  of  all  to  American  life, — upon  the  solution  of  problems  con- 
nected with  these  questions,  depends  the  future  efficiency  of  our  Schools. 

Bevolutions  are  about  to  take  place  in  matter  and  method,  and  these 
will  involve  many  minor  details  of  school  room  equipment  and  life. 
Adjustable  seats,  already  in  the  field,  will  soon  be  universally  used  to  the 
lasting  physical  good  of  our  pupils.  School  slates  with  their  untidiness 
and  the  unpedagogical  practices  connected  with  them,  have  already  dis- 
appeared bom  our  best  schools.  The  blackboard  with  its  mourning 
effect,  its  unhealthf ul  dust,  and  methods  which  touch  life  nowhere  except 
in  the  school  room,  must  go  too.     In  its  place  will  be  the  typewriter,  th^ 
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pen  and  peooil — things  the  obild  will  use  in  life.  The  world  will  learn, 
too,  that  costly  palaoes  in  whioh  thousands  of  children  are  gathered  in 
closely  crowded,  ill- ventilated  sohool  rooms,  ate  not  the  most  desirable 
for  character  building,  but  that  numerous  cheap,  but  well  ventilated 
buildings,  with  large  rooms  and  pure  air  will  serve  the  purpose  better. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  masterpieces  of  art  will  adorn  the  walls 
of  these  sohool  rooms.  Becesses  with  all  their  contaminating  influences 
have,  I  trust,  gone  never  to  return.  The  rod  and  brute  foroe  in  govern- 
ing children  must  go;  love  must  rule;  better  ways  must  take  possession. 
Teachers  must  do  better  work  and  be  better  paid.  Many  things  are  under 
condemnation.  Teachers  and  people  are  not  satisfied  with  existing  con- 
ditions; the  air  is  full  of  doubts  and  discussions.  Experiments)  educa- 
tional work  shops  are  already  in  the  field;  others  will  follow.  New 
theories  are  being  advanced  and  tried,  many  of  whioh  will  be  found  prac- 
tical and  successful;  old  ways  and  theories  will  be  discarded.  The 
conflict  is  upon  us,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  result  of  it  all — what? 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  all  this  activity  and  ask, 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  a  company  like  this,  is  to  live  longest?  What  is 
the  enduring  thing?  What  shall  be  eternal?  Buskin  said,  ''Great 
Nations  write  their  autobiographies  in  three  manuscripts, — the  book  of 
their  deeds,  the  book  of  their  words,  and  the  book  of  their  art." 

As  we  learn  wisdom  from  the  past,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  ask  your 
attention  for  %  moment  to  lessons  gathered  in  the  old  time  way.  As  I 
open  the  **  book  of  deeds'.'  and  look  down  the  line  upon  the  world's  great 
movements,  I  think  I  see,  running  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  all  and 
binding  all,  one  gieat  thought — the  struggle  for  freedom.  When  Oalii- 
maohus  oast  his  deciding  vote  for  resistance  to  tyranpy,  in  that  little 
council  assembled  upon  the  mountain  side  above  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
he  set  in  motion  forces  which  went  ringing  down  the  ages.  That  vote 
revolutionized  the  world.  As  a  result  the  Greeks  made  the  first  stand  for 
freedom,  and  against  all  odds  freedom  triumphed.  The  mighty  Persian 
hosts  were  driven  back  through  the  sea  to  their  home  in  the  l!ast.  Free- 
dom witnessed  another  triumph  at  Syracuse,  when  the  Athenians  grown 
arrogant  and  oppressive,  sought  to  lay  hands  upon  their  weaker  neighbor. 
Arbela  recalls  another  victory.  Bome  in  her  struggle  for  liberty  was 
snooessful;  but  Bome,  tyrannous  and  proud,  fell.  Onward  with  ever 
unfolding  power,  the  great  principle  marched  throush  Ohalons,  Tours, 
Hastings,  Orleans,  Blenheim,  Pultowa,  Saratoga,  Vauny,  Waterloo,  and 
our  Oivil  War.  What  tremendous  leaps  the  principle  has  at  times  made. 
Through  Oortez,  Columbus,  Oopemious,  and  Martin  Luther  1  And  in  its 
onward  movement  it  took  on,  not  only  fuller  political  life,  but  larger 
life  in  all  the  humanities — unselfishness,  charitableness,  kindness,  fufler 
love,  and  fuller  religious  liberty.  The  Greeks  fought,  that  each  individ- 
ual might  be  free;  the  Bomans,  that  Bome  as  a  nation,  might  be  free, 
^merioa  in  her  Oivil  War  fought,  not  that  the  individual  might  be  free, 
not  that  America  as  a  nation  might  be  free,  but  that  a  poor  black  man, 
whose  father  was  a  slave  and  whose  grandfather  was  stolen  from  his  home 
in  Africa,  might  be  free.  As  a  result  of  this  unselfish  war,  four  million 
dusky  faces  were  lifted  heavenward  and  thanked  Gtxi  for  freedom.  From 
selfishness  to  selflessness  the  cause  has  marched. 

If  this  be  true  in  the  great  movements  of  the  world's  history,  it  is  still 
more  true  and  more  dearly  discernible  in  literature,  the  ''book  of  words" 
whioh  voices  the  inner  thought  and  life  of  the  individual.     Here^  too^  is 
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a  reoord  of  struggle.  The  hero  and  the  wanderer,  and  the  hero  and  the 
oonqaerer,  but  symbolize  the  Sonl  in  its  search  Jfor  lost  happiness  or  its 
stmffgle  with  the  Dragon  of  sin  and  self.  The  stury  of  Troy,  as  told  in 
the  Iliad,  symbolizes  tne  strife  of  right  against  wrong  and,  as  completed 
in  the  Odyssey,  gives  again  the  thought  that  no  matter  what  the  great 
movement  in  which  one  may  engage,  he  will  be  held  personally  responsi- 
ble for  his  deeds,  and  will  expiate  his  sins  by  weary  wandering  and  sonl 
struggle  before  he  reaches  home  and  pe^ce.  Ealevala  brings  out,  in  the 
strugele  between  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  another  contest  between  the  pow- 
ers of  light  and  darkness.  In  the  Niebelungen  Lied  and  the  Arthurian 
Legends,  we  have  the  same  underlying  truth.  The  Song  of  Virsil  is  a 
song  of- wandering  for  home  and  final  happiness.  In  all  myth  and  ereat 
works  of  early  literature,  one  who  will,  may  easily  read  between  the  lines 
the  Christ  idea.  Illuminated  by  this  Light  from  the  Gross,  picturing  sin 
and  its  punishment,  and  righteousness  and  its  peace,  in  vivid  colors,  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  tells  us  the  same  great  truth.  Paradise  Lost 
has  to  be  Begained,  so  sings  Milton  from  his  darkness.  The  Faery 
Queene's  Red  Cross  Enight  struggles  and  destroys  the  hideous  dragon 
before  he  is  united  to  Una.  Pippa  sings  her  sweet  songs  into  the  very 
souls  of  those  who  listen  and  sets  in  motion  deadly  conflict  against  sin 
and  self,  and  God  wins.  Faust,  after  untold  suffering  and  temptation, 
finally  comes  to  himself  and  in  ^^Nun  bin  ich  gluecklich" ^woidn  his  final 
triumph.  Sir  Launfal  can  have  no  peace  until  he  seeks  and  finds  the 
Holy  Grail,  and  the  Peri  after  diligent  search  finds  and  presents  the 
*4ear  of  repentance"  and  is  admitted  to  Paradise. 

We  open  for  a  moment  the  '^book  of  art*'  and  ask  from  what  source  has  it 
derived  its  greatest  inspiration.  The  masterpiece  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris 
is  Murillo's  ''Immaculate  Conception."  The  ''Madonna  delta  Sedia'*  by 
Raphael  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  Florence,  is  the  jewel  of  the  collection.  In 
the  Vatican,  the  "Sistine  Chapel,"  on  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  which 
Michel  Angelo  has  painted  the  story  of  the  Soul,  stands  first.  Tintoretto's 
"Paradise"  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  Venice.  De  Vinci's 
"Last  Supper"  in  the  old  monastery  at  Milan  is  known  the  world  over. 
The  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  in  the  Antwerp  gallery,  and  the  "Sistine 
Madonna"  of  Dresden,  are  well  known.  While  in  our  own  galleries  we 
bow  reverently  before  copies  of  "Christ  before  Pilot"  and  "The  Augelus, " 
in  which  the  soul  is  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  In  sculpture  we  find  the 
same  source  of  inspiration.  Hegel  hints  that  the  Sphinx  is  the  first 
representation  in  stone  of  the  soul  rising  from  the  brute  creation.  Crown- 
ing the  famous  column  standing  on  the  Piazetta  at  Venice,  is  St.  Theo- 
dore with  foot  upon  the  Egyptian  Crocodile — man  above  the  brute,  spirit 
triumphant.  Michel  Angeio's  "  Moses "  in  S  Pietro  in  Vincoli  and 
"David"  of  Florence,  tell  where  the  great  artist  drew  his  inspiration.  It 
is  always  a  king  of  beast  or  man  that  is  out  in  marble.  So  in  architecture, 
the  skill  of  the  world  clusters  about  its  temples;  in  music,  too,  the  prin- 
ciple holds  good.  It  is  the  religious  idea  that  has  moved  the  world  of  art 
— the  truest  book  of  all. 

In  all  records  of  great  human  events,  and  in  the  world's  truest  and 
deepest  thought  as  recorded  in  literature  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  art. 
the  one  enduring  theme  seems  to  be  the  adjustment  of  the  soul  to  God. 
It  is  the  divine  spirit  of  selflessness  with  its  fruitage  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice,  which  rendered  the  name  of  Florence  Nightingale  immortal;  and 
that  teaching  which  forgets  to  deal  with  the  religious  must  be  a  failure. 
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We  want,  not  simply  learned  men  and  women ;  we  want  honest,  true,  God 
like  men  and  women.  Then  in  ail  our  professional  studies,  leading  to  a 
more  wise  adjustment  of  educational  affiairs,  and  in  our  daily  work  with 
those  placed  in  our  care  for  training,  let  us  not  forget  that — 

*'The  grandest  work  in  which  man  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  deter- 
mine, God  himself,  can  engage,  is  the  building  of  Christian  character." 

After  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  President  Thompson  spoke  of  the 
desire  expressed  by  many  that  the  papers  should  be  limited  to  twenty 
minutes  and  the  discussions  to  ten ;  his  announcement  that  the  time  limit 
would  be  strictly  adhered  to  was  greeted  with  applause,  and  the  first  paper 
on  the  program  then  announced. 


CHIlLiD  STUDY. 

A.   8.   WHITNEY,    SAGINAW,    £.   S. 

In  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  your  executive  committee,  this 
paper  has  been  prepared  as  a  forerunner  of  the  distinsuished  lecture  held 
in  store  for  us  this  evening  by  President  G.  Stanley  Mall  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity. With  this  end,  then,  ever  in  view,  it  shall  be  its  purpose  to  ^ive 
a  brief  historical  alimpee  of  child  study,  its  various  methods  of  investiga- 
tion, and  a  few  of  the  practical  results  thus  far  obtained. 

Child  study,  aside  from  the  general  benign  influences  of  Bousseau, 
Peetalozzi,  and  Froebel,  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  first  distinctive 
impulse  in  Germany  in  1869.  Durina  that  year  the  Berlin  Pedaffogical 
Verein  issued  a  circular  to  the  teachers  of  that  city  inviting  them  to 
inventory  the  ideas  of  the  children  on  entering  school,  so  far  as  inflaenoed 
by  their  environment  To  this  end,  seventy-five  questions,  largely  of 
local  origin,  were  asked  and  answered.  The  teachers,  however,  mani- 
fested but  little  interest  in  the  movement,  and  in  consequence  the  results 
were  incomplete,  inaccarate,  and  productive  of  little  educational  value, 
other  than  that  of  suggestion.  This  crude  beginning  was  supplemented 
by  the  studies  of  Darwin,  Lazarus,  Taine,  ana  finally,  by  the  invaluable 
publications  of  Preyer  in  1879  and  80,  when  the  movement  in  this  country 
began. 

The  first  purely  scientific  study  of  childhood  in  this  country  was  that 
made  by  Prof.  Henry  P.  Bowdjtch  of  Boston  in  1879,  and  was  based  upon 
the  physical  measurements  of  thousands  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eighteen  years.  This  was  followed  by  similar  investigations  by 
Dr.  Porter  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Dr.  Boas  of  Clark  University,  Dr. 
Hartwell  of  Boston,  Dr.  Bryan  of  Indiana  University,  and  several  others, 
all  of  whom  have  made  contributions  of  great  value.  But  indispensable 
to  the  perfect  understanding  of  child  nature  as  these  fundamental  investi- 
gations surely  are,  they  have  as  yet  been  completely  overshadowed  by  the 
study  of  children's  minds  under  the  masterly  leadership  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  the  father  and  chief  promoter  of  the  present  child  study  movement. 

Previous  to  1880,  when  Dr.  Hall  began  his  investigations,  there  was  no 
accurate  scientific  data  showing  the  contents  of  children's  minds.  Durinsr 
that  year  Dr.  Hall  undertook  to  ascertain  what  the  average  Boston  child 
might  safely  be  supposed  to  know  upon  enterine  schooL  For  this  pur- 
pose one  hundred  and  twenty-three  qiestions,  based  largely  upon  the 
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childs  relation  to  natare  and  sooietv,  were  oarefuUy  aeleoted.  The  child- 
ren were  taken  aside  in  groaps  of  three,  and  oarefally  qaeationed  by  four 
expert  kindergartners  aoting  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  Hall. 
In  every  inatanoe  the  utmost  precaution  and  skill  were  exercised  to  secure 
the  truth,  all  doubtful  replies  being  positively  rejected.  The  results  were 
compiled  and  published  in  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled  ''Contents  of  Child- 
ren's Minds  on  Entering  School.*'  This  little  pamphlet  has  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  America,  and  has  been  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Hall  has  contributed  many  articles  on  various  phas^ 
of  Child  Study,  has  founded  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology  and  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  has  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
finally,  during  the  past  year,  has  formulated,  printed,  and  distributed  to 
all  inquirers  a  series  of  fifteen  syllabi  on  the  following  subjects:  I. 
Anger;  II.  Dolls;  III.  Crying  and  Laughing;  IV.  Toys  and  Playthings; 
y.  Folk-lore  Among  Children;  YI.  Early  forms  of  Vocal  Expression; 
VU.  The  Early  Sense  of  Self;  VIIL  Fears  in  Childhood  and  Touth; 
IX.  Some  Common  Traits  and  Habits;  X.  Some  Common  Automatisms, 
Nerve  Siens,  etc.;  XI.  Feeling  for  Objects  of  Inanimate  Nature;  ^11. 
Feelings  for  Objects  of  Animate  Nature;  XIII.  Children's  Appetites  and 
Foods;  XIV.  Affections  and  its  Opposite  States  in  Children;  XV.  Moral 
and  Reliffious  Experiences.  Over  twenty  thousand  returns  have  been 
nbade  to  these  syllabi  and  are  now  being  worked  up  for  publication. 

In  1885,  Mr.  E.  H.  Russell,  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  School  at  Worcester,  began  the  systematic  study  of  children  by 
a  method  somewhat  different  from  that  previously  adopted.  Instead  of 
following  a  definitely  outlined  syllabus  and  searching  for  some  particular 
mental  fact  or  condition,  the  observer  simply  possesses  a  record  of  half 
sheets  of  note  paper,  containing  heading  for  name  and  age  of  observer, 
and  name,  or  initials,  age,  sex,  and  nationality  of  the  child  observed,  and 
the  lenstb  of  time  between  making  the  observation  and  recording  it;  and 
be  carefully  notes  whatever  crosses  his  field  of  vision.  The  observer  is 
advised  to  conceal  his  purpose,  to  keep  his  note  book  out  of  sight,  and 
to  watch  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  children,  endeavoring  in  every 
way  to  guard  against  reading  into  their  minds  the  facts  and  pnenomena 
desired.     By  this  method  Mr.  Russell  has  collected  35,000  reports,  and  is 

Sreparing  to  publish  his  conclusions  therefrom  in  a  book  entitled  '* Child 
bservations, "  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value  to  all  students 
of  children.  Mr.  Russell's  method  has  also  been  adopted  by  many  teach- 
ers as  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of  psychology,  with  most  flattering  reports 
of  success. 

Sarah  E.  Wiltse,  a  former  Michigan  girl,  and  one  of  the  four  Boston 
kindergartners  selected  by  Dr.  Hall  to  inventory  the  contents  of  children's 
minds,  has  performed  much  valuable  service  for  child  study  by  means  of 
original  investigations  and  contributions  of  various  books  and  articles 
which  have  haa  a  large  circulation  all  over  the  country,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  ''Sound  Blindness,"  ** Adolescence,"  **Place  of  the 
Story  in  Educational  and  Other  Essays,"  and  '* k  Preliminary  Sketch  of 
Child  Study  in  America,"  to  which  this  sketch  is  largely  indebted. 

In  1890  child  study  received  a  strong  impulse  in  the  establishment  of 
Clark  University  and  the  election  of  Dr.  Hall,  the  universally  acknowl- 
edsed  bead  of  the  movement,  as  president.  Aoting  under  his  inspiration 
and  guidance,  much  of  the  best  study  and  literature  has  emanated  from 
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the  profesBors  and  studMitB,  the  following  oomprising  some  of  the  most 
valuable:  Dr.  W.  H.TBurnham,— *'TLe  Study  of  AdoleBoenoe. "  **A 
Sobeme  of  Classifioation  for  Cbild  Study,"  ''Individual  DifiFerenoes  in 
tbelmagiDatioDB  of  Children;*'  T.  E.  Bolton, — ''Growth  of  Memory  in 
School  Children."  "Rhythm;"  F.  Traoey,— "The  Language  of  Child- 
hood;"  A,  H.  Yoder,— "Studies  of  the  Childhood  of  Great  Men;"  G.  E. 
Johnson, — "A  Study  of  the  Educational  value  of  One  Thousand  olaasi- 
fied  Plays  and  Games;"  Osoar  Chrisman, — "The  Hearing  of  Children," 
"Children's  Secret,  Language;"  Dr.  W.  H.  Bryan, — "The  Development 
of  Motor  Ability;"  Dr.  A.  P.  Chamberlain,— "The  Child  in  Primitive 
Culture;"  and  J.  A.  Hancock, — '^Preliminary  Study  of  Motor  Ability 
and  the  Relation  of  Strength  to  Flexibility  in  the  Hand." 

From  Massachusetts,  the  pioneer  state,  a  strong  child  study  sentiment 
bent  its  course  to  the  westward,  leaped  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  buried 
its  feet  deep  down  into  the  rich  and  enriching  soil  of  California,  due 
largely  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Miss  Millicent  W.  Shinn,  formerly  editor 
of  the' Overland  Montlily,  and  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  of  Leland  Stanford 
University.  The  former  adopting  and  improving  upon  the  general 
methods  of  Preyer,  has  made  the  most  complete  records  of  an  individual 
child,  her  niece,  yet  published.  She  has  also  contributed  articles  on 
"The  Visible  World  of  a  Little  Child,"  "Early  Home  Environments," 
etc.,  which  are  full  of  interest  and  profit.  The  latter,  following  the 
methods  of  Dr.  Hall,  has  performed  a  most  marvelous  work.  He  has  not 
only  made  special  studies  and  contributed  articles  upon  "Children's 
Drawings,"  "Children's  Rights  as  Seen  by  Themselves, "  "Children's 
Plays,"  "Childish  Superstitions,"  "Class  Punishments,"  "Comparison 
and  Inference, "  "Punishment  for  Weak  Time  Sense,"  "Punishment  in 
School  or  at  Home,"  "Children's  Sense  of  Time  and  their  Financial 
Sense,"  but  he  has  lectured  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the  State, 
arousing  and  instructing  the  teachers,  forming  child  study  circles,  and 
distributing  syllabi.  j 

In  Illinois,  a  most  complete  state  organization  for  the  advancement  of 
child  study  has  been  formed  with  Col.  Parker  as  president,  and  Dr.  C.  C. 
Van  Liew  as  secretary.  The  mere  mention  of  these  names,  together  with 
those  other  members  of  the  executive  committee — Bright,  Cook,  Everest, 
Erohn,  MoMurray,  Dewey,  Donaldson,  and  Bryan,  names  eminent  in  the 
educational  work  of  today — is  a  suflScient  guaraotee  that  the  future  is  full 
of  hope  and  promise.  The  society  is  now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition, 
numbering  over  600  members.  It  has  published  "Handbook  and  Trans- 
actions,"  a  series  of  pamphlets  rich  in  thought  and  suggestion.  It  has 
also  published  many  syllabi  and  distributed  them  to  workers  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  The  good  cause  has  also  been  greatly  furthered  by  the 
establishment  of  "The  Child  Study  Monthly, "  by  Dr.  William  Erohn, 
the  able  and  enthusiastic  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
entire  organization,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  may  well  form  a  model  for 
all  other  states  to  copy.  In  addition,  Elizabeth  Harrison,  head  of  the 
Chicago  Eindergarten  college,  has  contributed  her  "Study  of  Child 
Nature"  and  her  "Study  of  Toys,"  two  very  valuable  publications. 

In  Illinois,  New  York,  Iowa,  and  now  in  Michigan,  the  movement  has 
been  officially  recognized  by  the  department  of  education,  while  in  a 
large  number  of  other  states  round  tables,  circles,  and  associations  of  vari- 
ous other  kinds  have  been  formed,  and  a  deep  and  growing  interest  every- 
where visibly  aroused.     To  give  even  a  brief  description  of  the  work  of 
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these  states  would  extend  tbis  article  so  far  beyond  its  proper  limits  tbat 
simply  tbe  mere  mentioning  of  a  few  of  tbe  moOT  valuable  productions, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  men  and  women  who  contributed  them, 
will  be  attempted.  They  are  as  follows:  Miss  Schallenberger,  ''Study 
of  Children's  Rights  as  Seen  by  Themselves;"  Mrs.  Adler,  ''Hints  for 
the  Scientific  Observation  and  Study  of  Children  ;*'  Dr.  Schimer, 
''Mental  Traits  as  Revealed  by  Physical  Signs;"  A.  T.  Smith,  "Mind 
Evolutions;"  F.  W.  Osborn,  "Ethical  Contents  of  Children's  Minds;" 
Prof.  C.  A.  Thurber,  Colgate  University,  "Hints  on  Child  Study;"  E. 
H.  Eirkpatrick,  University  of  Iowa,  "Memory,"  etc.,  etc. 

Child  study  as  such  has  also  secured  a  strong  foothold  in  foreign  lands. 
In  Canada  a  vigorous  association  has  been  organized,  a  course  of  study 
formulated,  and  a  healthful  spirit  of  investigation  widely  disseminated, 
the  initiative  being  directly  traced  to  the  inllnence  of  Dr.  Hall's  lecturer 
before  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  held  at  Toronto  last  year.  Id 
England  the  British  Association  of  Child  Study,  having  three  distinct  and 
separate  branches  and  meeting  in  different  parts ^pf  the  realm,  has  been 
formed  with  James  Sully,  the  eminent  psychologist,  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers. This  association  is  said  to  have  received  its  first  quickening  impulse 
from  the  English  and  Scotch  teachers  attendant  upon  the  Child  Study 
Section  of  the  International  Educational  Congress  held  at  Chicago  dur- 
ing tbe  World's  Fair.  In  Qermanv  and  France  much  painstaking  experi* 
mentation  has  been  carried  on,  and  many  very  valuable  scientific  results 
produced,  though  the  work  has  never  in  any  sense  assumed  the  form  of  a 
movement,"  as  in  the  countries  above  stipulated.  Thus  it  can  be  seen 
that  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  child  study  has  attracted 
the  widest  attention  and  aroused  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
brightest  minds  of  today,  has  produced  a  literature  surprisinsly  rich  in 
quantity,  thought,  and  suggestion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  laid  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  new  science  tbat  will  eventually  overturn 
the  man  made  machine-methods  and  set  up  a  new  pedagogy  that  shall 
have  for  its  center  that  which  is  nearest  anddearest  to  us  all,  the  child.       ^ 

As  to  method  of  child  study,  at  least  three  distinct  lines  may  be  pur- 
sned,  as  follows:  the  laboratory,  or  experimental;  the  syllabi;  and  the 
Russell,  or  Worcester  Normal  School  method.  By  the  laboratory  method 
all  of  the  child's  physical  and  intellectual  powers  are  measured  with 
almost  unvarying  accuracy,  the  most  ingenious  and  delicately  wrought 
apparatus  beine  devised  for  this  purpose.  This  method  has  proved  of 
great  value  in  the  establishment  of  some  of  tbe  most  important  funda- 
mental laws  of  childhood;  yet  from  its  very  nature,  it  can  never  be 
utilized  except  by  tbe  expert  psycboloaist  and  in  a  thoroughly  equipped 
laboratorvi  such  as  exists  in  nearly  au  of  the  universities  of  Germany, 
and  in  Clark,  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  and  many 
others  in  this  country.  In  consequence,  it  needs  no  further  considera- 
tion at  this  time. 

By  the  syllabi  method,  a  special  topic  is  selected,  a  carefully  outlined 

tilan  of  study  formulated  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  mothers  and  teachers 
or  guidance,  and  the  data  collected  therefrom  sent  to  an  expert  for  com- 
pilation and  inference.  This  method  can  be  advantageously  employed  by 
any  one  at  all  well  versed  in  a  knowledge  of  childhood,  and  in  two  ways; 
either  by  direct  questions  and  answers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  four  expert 
Boston  kindergartaers,  or  by  means  of  tbe  story.     In  the  former  the 
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utmost  oare  needs  to  be  exercised  to  avoid  reading  into  the  minds  of  the 
children  that  for  which  the  observer  is  seeking,  while  the  following  will 
best  illustrate  the  latter: 

*'Onoe  a  mother  gave  a  child  for  a  birthday  present — the  child  was  jnst 
six  years  old — a  beautiful  box  of  paints.  In  the  afternoon,  while  the 
mother  was  busy  in  another  room,  the  child  painted  all  the  parlor  chairs 
so  as  to  make  them  look  nice,  and  then  called  out,  **0,  Mamma,  come  and 
see  how  pretty  I  have  made  the  parlor."  The  paint  could  not  be  washed 
off  and  so  the  chairs  were  spoiled.  What  would  you  have  said  or  done 
had  you  been  the  child's  mother?" 

*'One  day  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old  I  went  to  a  neighbor's  to 
play,  and  my  mother  told  me  to  be  back  by  six  o'clock.  I  was  enjoying 
myself  so  much  that  I  did  not  know  how  fast  the  time  was  passing,  until 
I  noticed  it  was  getting  dark.  Then  I  ran  home  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  but 
it  was  half  past  six  when  I  got  there  and  the  family  had  been  to  supper. 
My  mother  scolded  me  for  being  late.  Was  it  right  for  her  to  scold  me 
or  not,  and  why?" 

'*One  day  while  the  teacher  was  busy  she  heard  some  one  laugh.  She 
asked  a  girl  who  laughed ;  the  girl  would  not  tell,  though  she  knew.  Did 
she  do  right  or  wrong  in  not  telling,  and  why?'* 

**  Johnny's  mother  was  going  away,  so  she  told  him  to  look  after  his 
sister  Mary.  After  the  mother  was  gone,  Mary  began  to  scratch  the  table; 
Johnny  told  her  to  stop,  but  she  went  on  scratching  it.  Should  Johnny 
have  punished  her,  or  should  he  have  waited  and  told  his  mother?" 

These  stories  are  given  as  simple  composition  exercises,  the  teachers 
never  indicating  by  look,  word,  or  deed,  their  true  purpose.  To  do  so 
would  destroy  spontaneity  and  render  the  results  valueless.  For  further 
discussion,  see  Professor  Earl  Barnes'  ** Discipline  in  the  School  and 
Family,"  in  the  last  "Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Society  fur  Child 
Study,"  from  which  these  stories  are  taken. 

CJonsidered  as  a  whole  the  syllabi  method  is  definite,  direct,  and  respon- 
sive, the  method  most  universally  employed  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
method  through  which  the  highest  results  have  thus  far  been  secured. 

As  to  the  Bussell  plan,  the  general  characteristic  features  have  been  so 
fully  discussed  in  the  foregoing  as  to  necessitate  little  further  elucidation 
other  than  the  mere  recital  of  the  methods  of  procedure,  together  with 
some  of  its  attendant  illustrations.  It  can  best  be  given  in  the  authors 
own  words  as  follows : 

**We  begin,  with  new  comers,  by  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
children  are  in  full  activity  all  about  them,  and  to  the  further  fact  that 
their  own  childhood  stretches  back  continuously  to  infantile  unconscious- 
ness, and  that  parts  of  it  may,  by  practice  in  recollection,  be  brought 
distinctly  into  view  and  studied,  as  it  were,  objectively.  These  two  con- 
siderations, though  obvious  and  familiar  to  all,  need  to  be  brought  home 
to  the  mind  with  considerable  fresh  illustration,  amplification,  and 
emphasis.  Then,  perhaps,  the  students  are  asked  to  recall  some  small 
incident  of  their  own  early  life,  or  some  act  or  remark  of  any  child  they 
have  recently  seen,  and  state  with  precision  and  without  explanation  or 
comment  the  fact  so  recalled  or  observed.  This  little  lesson  shows  them 
that  what  is  wanted  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy.  As  a  third  step,  they 
may  be  requested  to  notice  what  the  next  child  they  happen  to  meet  is 
saying  or  doing,  and  to  make  as  soon  as  practicable  afterwards,  a  concise 
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and  aoourate  written  record  of  this.     Tbe  three  steps  jns)  eDamerated 
really  sum  up  and  epitomize  the  whole  process." 

Again,  ''the  ordinary  every  day  life  of  the  children  of  any  community 
ofiFers  thousands  upon  thousands  of  significant  faots,  open  to  everybody's 
notice,  and  ripe  enough  to  be  plucked  and  used  as  data  for  valuable  gen- 
eralization, but  not  yet  disengaged  and  made  available  by  explicit  obser- 
vations and  record.  It  is  the  gathering  of  these,  in  great  numbers,  that 
constitutes  the  simple  task  of  our  students.  They  are  to  report  every 
thine  they  can  get  hold  of  that  goes  to  make  up  the  manifold  activities  of 
children's  lives;  and  they  are  to  reject  nothing  because  it  seems  remote 
and  trivial,  for  they  can  never  tell  at  the  moment  what  significance  may 
lurk  unperceived  in  the  most  ordinary  or  the  most  extraordinary  word  or 
act  or  gesture." 

And  again,  '*No  one  can  peruse  the  thousands  of  records  that  have  been 
handed  in  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  without  being  struck  with  the 
wide  areas  of  observation  which  these  young  people  in  the  aggregate  have 
traversed.  As  one  reads  score  after  score  of  these  reports,  many  of  which 
seem  as  vivid  and  striking  as  instantaneous  photographs,  the  imagination 
easily  pictures  this  band  of  alert  and  open-minded  students,  watching 
with  unwearied  patience  or  following  with  noiseless  step  the  fascinating 
little  creatures  of  their  quest  through  many  intricate  and  winding  paths : 
at  home,  in  the  street,  at  school,  at  church ;  alone,  with  playmates,  with 
strangers,  with  pets;  in  moods  of  fear,  affection,  anger,  jealousy,  vanity, 
frankness,  deceit;  in  all  stages  of  knowledge,  error,  superstition,  and 
ignorance;  in  every  display  of  ability  and  ingenuity,  whether  in  devising 
or  executing;  in  all  phases  of  enjoyment,  passive  and  active,  especially 
in  games  and  plays;  in  every  indication  of  special  talents  or  strong  bias 
or  of  conscience;  in  every  sad  manifestation  of  deficiency,  maladjustment, 
or  depravity;  in  the  mysterious  rhythms  and  modulations  of  thought  and 
fancy  and  feeling — from  all  these  highways  and  byways  of  children, 
stores  of  facts  have  been  gathered  and  brought  home. 

The  following  reports  may  \jfi  taken  as  samples : 

(Child  observed,  Alfred,  aged  about  6  years.) 

A  was  dining  at  our  home  tonight.  During  dinner  I  told  my  father 
about  the  horse-chestnut  tree  one  of  the  teachers  (at  the  normal  school) 
saw,  with  red  blossoms.  My  father  said  be  never  heard  of  a  red  blossom 
on  a  horse-chestnut  tree  before,  and  wanted  to  know  what  street  it  was  on, 
when  A  said,  *'My  teacher  told  us  today  of  an  apple  tree  and  the -blossoms 
on  it  were  blue." 

I.     ''Did  your  teacher  tell  you  where  it  could  be  seen?" 

A.  "Yes,  but  its  down  on  Winter  street  in  Boston,  so  you  can't  see 
it. "  My  father  said  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  down  to  Boston  to  see 
such  a  tree,  and  he  thought  he  could  see  it  when  he  went  on  Wednesday, 
as  he  knew  what  street  it  was  on. 

A  did  not  say  anything  for  quite  a  while,  and  the  he  suddenly  said,  "I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  a  storm  knocked  all  the  blossoms  off  that  apple 
tree,  so  I  don't  think  yon  can  see  it." 

(Child,  four  years  old.) 

Wb  mother  is  afraid  of  cats,  and  bates  to  touch  them.  £  did  some- 
thing, and  bis  mother  said  she  was  going  to  whip  him  for  it.  When  she 
said  this,  E  was  standing  near  tbe  door  and  he  went  out.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  came  in  with  the  cat  in  his  bands.  He  got  very  near  to  bis  mother, 
and  then  said,  "Now,  mamma,  if  you  lick  me,  the  cat  will  bit  you  all 
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op. "  Mother— "E,  let  the  oat  go  ont. "  E— **  Will  you  liok  me?  If  yon 
do,  I  won't  let  the  oat  go,  and  he'll  soratob  you,  if  I  tell  him  to." 
Mother — "Well,  I  won't  liok  you,  if  you  let  it  go. "  E  let  the  oat  go,  and 
laughed  for  a  long  time;  and  ever  sinoe  then,  if  she  says  anything  to 
him,  he  will  say,  ''Mamma,  I'll  get  the  oat." 

(About  seven  years. ) 

J  used  to  live  opposite  the  sohoolhouse  when  I  was  in  the  second  grade. 
At  reoess  I  verv  often  asked  if  I  oould  go  home  for  an  apple.  One  day 
the  teaoher  refused  to  grant  my  request.  She  said,  ''If  you  keep  on 
you'll  be  a  barrel  of  apples."  I  thought  she  meant  what  she  said,  and  I 
was  so  frightened  I  stopped  eating  apples  for  a  long  time.  I  longed  to 
eat  an  apple  after  this,  and  I  used  to  out  out  all  the  seeds  and  then  eat 
the  rest.  I  did  this  because  I  said,  "If  I  don't  eat  the  seeds,  there  won't 
be  any  apples." 

Bessie  was  digging  in  the  snow,  and  her  oloak  was  unbuttoned  and 
flving  open.  I  said,  "Why,  Bessie,  why  don't  you  button  up  your 
ofoakV"  She  answered,  "Don't  you  see  I'se  working  like  a  man,  and 
mans  has  their  ooats  unbuttoned?" 

(Child  observed,  Henry,  aged  7  years.) 

Henry  told  me  confidentially  that  Alice  —  was  "awful  smart"  and  the 
"beat  reader  in  school."  Winnie  (10  years)  overheard  this  and  asked  him 
if  he  liked  Alice  better  than  any  other  girl.  He  grew  red,  and  was  so 
confused  that  he  did  not  answer. 

Application  of  sayings : 

(Four-years  old)  R's  aunt  said:    "Ton  are  so  restless,  R,  I  can't  hold 

J  on  any  longer."  R — "Oast  your  burden  on  the  Lord,  Aunty  E.,  and 
e  will  sustain  you." 

(Four  years.)  D  had  for  a  "Golden  Text"  Acts  iii:6.  His  little 
sister  W  was  just  learning  to  walk,  and  one  day  her  mother  told  her  to 
come  to  her.  D  went  to  his  sister,  and,  stooping  down  to  help  her  up, 
said,  "W,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk." 

These  reports  are  classified  under  various  rubrics,  according  to  the 
facts  or  phenomena  represented,  and  in  suoh  a  manner  as  to  be  of  ready 
reference.  They  are  then  utilized  as  a  basis  for  pysohological  study  in 
place  of  long  drawn  out  text  books,  replete  with  abstract  definitions  and 
musty,  meaningless  statements. 

Taken  as  a  wnole,  the  Russell  method,  owing  to  its  extreme  simplicity, 
universal  applicability,  and  immediate  reactive  eCFect  upon  the  observer, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  lacks, 
however,  the  directness  of  the  syllabi  method,  and  is  much  slower  of 
scientific  productivity;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  admirably  adapted  as 
preparation  for  such  system,  or  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  it. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  briefly  to  a  few  very  practical  features 
of  child  study  that  have  come  directly  under  my  own  observation,  leaving 
its  fuller  discussion  to  those  who  are  to  follow.  ^ 

During  the  last  school  year  one  of  our  enterprising  jewelers  provided 
each  one  of  our  schoolrooms  with  oculist  "test  cards,"  and  personally 
instructed  each  one  of  our  teachers  how  to  make  the  proper  ocular  exam- 
inations. The  results  in  many  oases  were  simply  astounding,  teachers 
even  of  experience  little  realizing  to  what  extent  defective  sight  was  pre- 
valent amonflc  their  pupils.  In  consequence  many  pupils  have  had  a  new 
world  opened  up  to  them  through  proparly  fitted  glasses,  while  others 
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have  had  their  powers  of  aoqaisition  greatly  enhanced  by  being  removed 
to  more  advantageoas  positions. 

A  similar  examination  for  defective  hearing  has  been  made  dnring  the 
past  fall  with  even  more  strikingly  surprising  results.  The  remedy  for 
this  misfortune  is  sought  in  the  proper  seating  of  the  pupils  as  in  defect- 
ive vision,  and  in  the  more  careful  articulation  of  the  teacher. 

In  our  central  school  we  have  an  '^ unclassified"  room  for  all  pupils  of 
the  grammar  grades  who,  for  various  reasons,  do  not  seem  adaptable  to 
the  work  of  the  regular  classes.  In  the  examinations  above  specified, 
every  one  of  the  pupils  there  enrolled — 23 —  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  defective  vision,  defective  hearing,  or  both.  What  a  commentary 
on  a  boasted  system  of  education  that  will  render  it  even  possible  for  any 
goodly  number  of  children  to  pass  so  many  years  within  the  schoolrooikiB 
branded  as  ''dullards,"  with  every  hope  and  ambition  throttled,  with 
their  very  life  giving  spirit  crushed. 

Another  interesting  result  of  these  tests  is  the  suggestion  from  some  of 
our  teachers,  that  there  is  a  close  relation  existing  between  poor  sight 
and  hearing,  and  constitutionally  bad  readers  and  spellers,  particularly  in 
those  cases  where  the  defect  is  congenital.  To  establish  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  this,  and  in  what  degree,-  constitutes  our  special  work  for  January. 

During  the  past  fall  also,  we  have  directed  our  work  in  the  primary 
grades  in  accordance  with  the  recently  established  laws  governing  the 
proper  functions  of  the  fundamental  and  accessory  muscles.  While  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  specify  definitely  as  to  results,  we  are  heartily  in  accord 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  changes  made. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  chiefest  of  all,  is  the  practical  effect  of  child  study 
upon  the  individual  teacher.  No  teacher  can  examine  the  vision,  test  the 
hearing,  study  the  temperament,  and  record  the  various  other  physical 
and  mental  phases  of  a  child's  nature  without  learning  to  know  him 
better — his  likes  and  dislikes,  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  successes 
and  failures — and  thereby  coming  into  more  tender  and  loving  sympathy 
with  him,  into  more  perfect  teaching  relation  with  him.  It  also  quickens 
within  the  teacher  a  more  tender  conscience,  a  more  exalted  ambition, 
and  a  keener  sense  of  his  powers,  limitations,  opportunities,  and  responsi- 
bilities; and  best  of  all,  it  inspires  him  with  a  deep  and  hallowed  rever- 
ence for  the  little  lives  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  engenders  an  insatiable 
thirst  to  implant  within  every  growing  breast  the  sacred  ideals  of  highest 
manhood  and  noblest  womanhood. 


DISCUSSION. 

Openad  by  Harriet  Marsh  of  Detroit: 

Elduoation  meaos  a  fitting  for  life.  In  other  words,  he  is  beet  educated  who  is  beet 
able  to  perform  his  part  in  what  one  of  our  own  educationalists  calls  the  five  institu- 
tions of  our  civilization;  namely,  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the  political  instirutions, 
society,  and  the  church.  If  this  be  true,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  public  school, 
which  is  established  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  educating,  mast  conform  to  this 
view.  A  natural  and  inevitable  expansion  of  orbit  is  the  result;  the  teacher  must  know 
and  do  many  things  undreamed  of  under  former  conditions;  for  instance,  she  can  not 
prepare  the  child  for  adult  life  unless  she  has  some  knowledge  of  his  present  environ- 
mcLt;  and  this  calls  for  direct  and  intimate  relationships  with  the  parents,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  with  the  mother.  Now  the  mother  needs  us  fully  as  much  as  we 
need  her,  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  important  steps  soon 
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*  

to  bo  taken  in  public  school  work  will  be  the  reoofcnition  of  this  ereat  necessity.  How» 
I  ask,  can  two  peonle  train  a  younic  child  properly,  when  neither  knows  the  other's 
aims,  methods,  or  iaeas?  Is  it  not  a  most  natural  supposition  that  each  would  work 
more  intelligently  if  she  were  in  friendly,  sympathetic  relations  with  the  other? 

It  was  with  some  such  thoughts  as  these  that  a  little  invitation  struck  off  the  mime- 
ograph, was  issued  to  the  parents  of  the  Hancock  school,  Detroit,  in  October,  1891, 
stating  that,  upon  a  certain  Thursday  afternoon,  a  mothers'  meeting  would  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  discussiug  the  subject  of  "  Dolls.'' 

The  Thursday  came,  so  did  twenty-live  mothers,  somewhat  curious  as  to  the  object 
of  such  a  meeting  and  such  a  topic;  but  curiosity  gave  place  to  interest,  as  they  learned 
the  effect  of  these  factors  in  the  child's  education;  their  influence  upon  its  imagination, 
development  of  domestic  qualities,  etc.,  eta,  were  facts  hitherto  unsuspected,  and  the 
second  meeting  was  attended  by  a  well  prepared  and  interested  group.  Matters  of 
school  government  were  also  discussed,  as  tardiness,  truancy,  injury  to  other  people's 

Eroperty,  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  unnecessary  exposure  to  damp  and  cold  suffered 
y  Bome  of  the  children.  The  fact  that  the  Hancock  is  the  only  school  in  the  city 
which  has  escaped  a  single  case  of  diphUieria  or  any  kindred  disease,  this  season,  may 
be  due,  in  part,  to  a  plain  discussion  at  some  of  these  meetings  of  the  simpler  laws  of 
hygiene.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  pleasanter  and  more  sisterly  relation  has  grown  up 
between  parent  and  teacher,  since  the  organization  of  this  club;  difficulties  are  now 
settled  with  a  sympathetic  (and  in  many  instances)  loving  recognition  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  for  them;  children  are  more  carefully  clad,  leas  recklessly  exposed; 
cigareta  are  disappearing,  and  a  host  of  other  matters  are  improving,  not  because 
the  mothers  know  more,  but  simply  because  their  attention  has  been  called  to  a  few 
things,  which,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  domestic  life,  had  not  occurred  to  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  commenced  a  study  of  foods,  and  are  trying  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  a  healthy  body  to  a  healthy  mind.  The  meetings  are 
fraught  with  interest  and  our  attendance  varies  from  forty  to  sixty-five  persons. 
Mothers'  meetings  are  particularly  recommended  in  those  districts  where  the  teacher 
finds  difficulty  in  governing,  where  parents  are  unreasonable  and  pupils  intractable, 
where  political  or  religious  factions  exist,  or  where,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  the 
teaoherMi  existence  is  not  ideal. 

SupT.  C.  O.  HoTT  of  Lansing: 

Fellow  teaeheri—lt  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  paper  which  has  been  read, 
but  rather  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  present  a  phase  of  the  subject  that  has  not  yet  been 
touched  upon.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  that  which  is  of  a  practical  nature  for  teaoh^ 
ers,  and  realizing  still  further  the  danger  hinted  in  the  last  discussion,  that  we  may 
make  of  child  study  a  fad,  a  plan  was  conceived  whereby  child  study  might  not  only  be 
of  use  to  the  teacher  herself,  but  to  the  child  at  the  same  time.  From  the  superin- 
tendent's standpoint  the  work  has  not  been  so  much  child  study  as  teacher  study;  and 
from  that,  teachers  having  caught  the  inspiration,  have  studied  their  children 
individually.  With  this  in  view,  several  vears  ago  I  began  to  work  along  the  line  of 
studv  of  temperament  in  children.  Now,  by  temperament  we  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  conforming  our  work  in  any  way  to  phrenology  or  physiognomy.  Accordingly, 
a  short  syllabus  was  prepared,  and  the  object  of  this  syllabus  was  to  enable  the  teaoner 
to  begin  the  work  in  child  study  by  getting  at  the  individual  child. 

Fir$t^  It  Was  suggested  that  the  teacher  should  study  herself,  that  she  should  first 
know  how  she  is  constituted:  then,  after  knowing,  she  may  be  able  the  determine  some 
points  about  the  child.  I  have  known  several  teachers  in  the  past  few  years  who 
attributed  a  defect  to  a  child  when  the  defect  rested  with  themselves.  For  instance,  a 
teacher  was  continually  nagging  the  children  because  they  did  not  speak  loud  enough, 
and  the  poor  creature  did  not  know  that  she  had  a  very  serious  defect  in  hearing.  The 
teacher  should  first  understand  herself. 

l^eondf  I  have  asked  my  teachers  to  select  some  child,  either  a  pupil  in  the  school  or 
in  the  home,  observe  this  child  closely,  and  record  facts.  With  this  in  view  a  sheet  was 
prepared  upon  which  the  observations  might  be  recorded.  This  record  of  observation 
may  then  be  classified  or  may  be  used  in  any  way  that  we  wish.  The  object  of  this 
and  the  point  that  has  beeen  gained,  has  been  not  so  much  the  scientific  value  that  has 
oome  from  it,  nor  that  we  have  discovered  any  new  or  startling  truths,  nor  that  we 
have  gathered  scientific  data;  but  it  has  inspired  teachers  to  work  with  pupils  and  to 
handle  them  in  a  way  that  they  have  never  before  done.  I  have  used  the  terms 
nervous,  sanguine,  bilious,  and  lymphatic,  in  this  scheme  here  presented,  merely  for 
olaaaifioation: 
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GUIDE  TO  CHILD  STUDY. 

The  following  topics,  together  with  the  accompBDyiog  black  for  reoordiog  obeeira- 
tiona,  are  intended  to  aaslBt  teachers  in  beginning  to  work  on  the  study  of  temperament 
as  well  as  of  some  general  mental  xsharaotoristics: 

1.  Study  yourself,  determine  your  own  temperament.  In  order  to  do  this  you  may 
need  to  ask  some  friend  to  assist  you  in  telling  you  honestly  things  you  are  unable 
to  determine  for  yourself. 

%  Select  some  child,  either  a  pupil  in  your  school  or  one  in  your  home.  Observe  closely 
and  record  facts. 

3.  After  having  made  vour  observations  please  forward  them  to  the  writer  who  desire* 
to  collect  facts  along  these  particular  lines. 

PHYSICAIi  0HARACT£BI8TI0S. 

Name,  age,  Weight,  and  height     Health,  good  or  poor.     If   in  school,  what  grade. 

NationaliW  of  father ;  of  mother. 
Test  vision  and  hearing ;  record  any  defects  that  may  be  found. 

/.    Color:— 

1.  Hair— Light  brown  or  white,  red  or  auburn,  black  or  flaxen,  fine  or  strong  and 

abundant. 

2.  Eyes— Blue,  light  blue,  gray,  black  or  brown,  bright  or  lusterless.    Does  the  white 

of  the  eye  seem  in  too  great  proportion  ?    Notice  if  the  eye  is  prominent,  or  if  set 
well  back  into  the  head. 

3.  Skut— Pale  and  dear,  fair  with  reddish  tinge,  dark,  dry  or  sallow,  colorless.   Record 

anything  peculiar. 

II,  Form:— 

L  BoDT— Slim,  delicate,  tall,  solid  and  thickset,  hard  muscles  or  soft  flesh.  Is  ther« 
anything  abnormal  about  the  size  of  the  body?    Notice  any  deformity. 

%  Hkad  and  Face — High,'broad  and  prominent  forehead,  rounded  or  square  face;  jaw 
heavy,  massive  or  angular;  neck  long  or  short.  Is  the  nose  narrow  or  outspread 
and  prominent?  Is  the  head  high  and  prominent  at  the  top  or  at  the  back? 
Laps  thick  or  thin?  Countenance  bright,  animated,  or  is  there  a  tendency  to 
scowl?  Expressionless  or  languid  expression.  Notice  any  peculiarities  of  the 
head  or  face,  such  as  birth  marks,  etc. 

III,  Motion$:— 

Quick,  slow,  decisive,  steady,  or  spasmodia  Can  the  child  sit  still?  Notice 
motions  when  child  is  at  work,  unconscious  to  surroundings;  when  self-conscious 
and  when  excited. 

IV,  Speech: — 

Note  such  defects  as  stammering;  rapid  and  undecided;  slow,  flrm,  decided.  Is 
there  a  difference  in  speech  when  child  is  excited.  Is  the  voice  loud  and  harsh  or 
soft  and  pleasant?    Note  any  peculiarities. 

MENTAL  GHABAOTEKISnCS. 

1.  Impulsive,  animated,  hasty  conclusions,  buoyant  and  always  cheerful,  serious  and 

thoughtful.    Slow  and  thoughtful  conclTisions. 

2.  Kind  of  pursuits  preferred— intellectual,  muscular  or  business,  or  all. 

3.  Excitable,  easily   provoked,  imaginative,  neat,  sensitive,    particular,   fastiaious, 

emotional,  passionate,  jealous,  revengeful,  or  unscrupulous.    Does  he  forgive  but 
never  forget?    Is  he  easily  reconcile  when  provoked? 

4.  What  kind  of  stimulus,  if  any,  is  needed  to^keep  him  at  work?    Is  there  an  endu- 

rance under  work? 

Gw    The  kind  of  study,  play,  or  work  most  agreeable. 

8.  Melancholy  and  given  to  day  dreaming,  irritable,  fond  of  gayety,  given  to  exagger- 
ation, generous,  self-reliant,  cruel,  practical,  or  patient 
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DIRBOnONB  FOB  DKTERMINIKa  TEMPERAMANT. 

As  a  child's  mental  is  largely  influeooed  by  his  physical,  it  is  important  that  some 
attention  be  directed  to  this  study.  This  may  be  done  in  the  study  of  temperament, 
but  in  order  to  do  this  one  must  of  necessity  notice  certain  mental  characteriatice 
determined  by  outward  manifestations.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  child  of  a  pure 
temperament  You  will  find  all  grades  and  qualities,  and  no  two  alike.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  determine  what  qualities  belong  to  each  child.  To  do  this  one  must  be 
patient,  honest,  and  obserrmg.  Study  the  child  intelligently  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  facility  with  which,  in  a  little  while,  you  can  determine  each  child's  nature.  On 
the  above  chart  begin  by  determining  the  points  along  the  iin§  of  the  physical. 
Determine  the  color  of  hair  by  underscoring  that  which  represents  Uie  present  case; 
next  eyes,  skin,  etc.  Take  time.  After  the  chart  has  been  marked,  indicate  the  sum- 
mary as  directed  in  the  Characterization.    Study  yourself  by  making  a  personal  chart. 

A  study  of  these  various  temperaments  has  revealed  that  the  vision  defects  of  the 
nervous  pupils  was  about  66  per  cent.,  while  the  percentage  was  considerably  larger  in 
the  lymphatic.  Among  the  children  of  foreign  born  parentage  they  possess  more  of 
the  traits  of  the  lymphatic  than  they  do  any  other,  and  the  defects  of  vision  are  con- 
siderably greater.  This  is  merely  an  intimation  of  what  may  be  our  work  in  the  State, 
as  outlined  by  the  committee  appointed  to  do  this  work.  I  think  perhaps  the  blanks 
will  explain  themselves,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  teachers  present  take 
them.  If  you  care  to  do  so,  take  these  blames,  outline  a  scheme  for  temperament  and 
mark  results.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  sent  to  Lansing.  My  ambition  is  to  oolleot 
several  thousand;  and  by  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  perhaps  we  may  get 
something  out  of  them. 

GENEBAL. 

The  following  general  questions,  as  well  as  many  others  that  will  suggest  themselves, 
will  enable  one  to  know  more  of  the  child  nature.  Observe  that  many  children  have 
not  a  few  traits  in  oommon. 

Notice  if  memory  is  quick  or  slow,  and  if  it  is  enduring.  Does  the  child  forget 
slowly?  What  is  memorized  more  quickly — names  of  events,  persons,  places,  or 
thoughts?  Test  auditory  memory;  visual  memory.  Is  the  child  attentive  and  easily 
interested?  In  what  most  easily  interested?  Is  there  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong? 
Name  acts  considered  wrong.  Does  he  decide  questions  for  himself?  About  what 
does  he  ask  questions? 

Does  he  write  well?  Draw  well?  What  does  he  like  to  draw?  Read  a  story  or 
poem  to  the  child  and  ask  him  to  draw  pictures  illustrating  it.  Does  he  exaggerate?  Is 
he  truthful?  What  stories  does  he  like  best?  What  form  of  punishment  is  most 
effectual?  Have  you  noticed  if  the  child  has  good  and  bad  days?  Are  they  frequent? 
Has  he  self-control?  Does  he  readily  infiuence  his  companions?  Is  he  a  leader?  Do 
you  regard  him  as  a  good  or  poor  pupil?  In  what  does  he  excel?  What  is  his 
ambition?    Does  he  make  few  or  many  gestures? 

Send  reports  of  any  observations  you  may  make,  either  upon  the  blank  or  upon 
separate  sheets.  When  enough  of  these  reports  are  received,  l^ey  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  specialist  for  compilation. 

SuPT.  J.  W.  Simmons  of  Owosso: 

It  was  hinted  in  one  of  the  papers  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  was  studying  the 
pupil,  and  the  work  of  the  superintendent  was  studying  the  teacdier.  I  wish  to  add  a 
word  upon  that  point.  We  have  a  great  many  teachers  who  need  studying,  just  as  much 
as  we  have  a  great  many  pupils  who  need  it,  and  I  have  noticed  that  those  teachers  who 
oome  into  my  office,  move  tne  waste  paper  basket  from  its  place,  draw  up  a  chair  and 
sharpen  their  lead  pencils,  and  then  go  away  leaving  the  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  those  who  take  my^  reference  books  and  leave  them  where  they  happen  to  be 
when  they  are  through  with  them,  thue  are  the  teachers  who  have  the  same  things  to 
contend  with  in  their  pupils.  I  have  made  some  excursions  to  those  rooms  and  ex- 
amined the  teachers'  deska  I  have  noticed  that  the  drawers  of  the  desks  looked  more 
like  a  dumping  ground  than  anything  else.  When  I  find  a  desk  with  things  orderly,  I 
find  a  room  that  is  ditto;  and  so  I  wish  to  say  that  disorder  in  the  school  room  oomes 
from  the  teacher's  not  having  a  proper  ideal.  A  great  many  failures  in  the  school  room 
are  caused  by  poor  ideals  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  If  we  will  study  the  teacher  and 
help  her  to  better  ideals,  I  think  the  teachers  will  study  the  pupila  Many  of  my 
teachers  have  improved  their  work,  and  have  oome  to  me  and  said  that,  by  following 
the  line  of  child  stud;ir  which  I  had  outlined,  they  had  reached  pupils  they  had  con- 
sidered beyond  help,  simply  because  the  teacher  did  not  understand  the  pupils. 
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StrpT.  G.  R.  Oattoh  of  Cadillac: 

The  argument  in  favor  of  child  study,  in  my  opinion,  is  baaed  upon  two  principles: 
Fimt,    That  no  two  children  are  exactly  alike,  nor,  indeed,  anywhere  near  alike; 
and  that  the  proper  cooditions  for  an  all  around  development  cannot  be  supplied  unless 
the  most  prominent  differences  are  ascertained; 

Second^  The  circle  of  no  child's  needs  is  bounded  by  just  that  amount  of  the  teach- 
er's attention  necessary  to  give  him  the  usual  rank  in  scholarship  and  deportment.  If 
he  comes  to  us  healthy,  he  has  a  right  to  go  from  us  healthy  still.  If  he  comes  to  us 
in  ill-health,  it  is  still  his  right  that  the  one  who  has  charge  of  him  nearly  half  of  his 
waking  hours  should  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  his  defects  to  assist  him  to  grow 
out  of  them,  and  also  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  difficulties  under  which  he  labors. 
This  claim  is  all  the  more  imperative,  if  neither  he  nor  his  parents  are  aware  of  these 
defects.  If  he  comes  to  us  with  a  normally  constituted  mind,  it  is  his  right  that,  when 
he  goes  from  us,  all  his  faculties  be  in  just  balance  and  proportion.  If  he  comes  to  us 
with  more  memory  than  imagination,  or  more  of  both  than  of  reason,  or  if  mental 

Sower  is  more  active  in  any  one  direction  than  in  another,  it  is  his  right  that  these  con- 
itions  should  be  known,  and  that  our  expectations  of  his  accomplishments  be  regu- 
lated by  them.  If  he  shall  come  to  us  with  certain  inherent  abilities  that  would  give 
him  excellence  in  a  certain  career  in  life,  he  has  a  right  to  that  amount  of  careful 
attention  necessary  to  discover  to  him  that  arena  upon  which  he  can  best  exert  him- 
self; and  certainly  the  race  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  public  school  be  estopped 
in  being  a  party  to  the  frightful  economic  and  artistic  waste  that  is  resulting  from 
young  people's  choosing  a  career  to  which  thev  are  not  adapted; 

Finally,  If  he  shall  come  to  us  with  tendencies  that  move  him  away  from  right 
ideals,  it  is  his  deareBt  right  that  the  teacher  ascertain  how  he  came  by  them,  in  order 
to  replace  them  by  the  habit  of  right  doing. 

We  can  erect  school  buildings  of  the  most  approved  hygienic  plans,  complete  in 
every  appointment  and  facility;  we  can  make  tiie  best  possible  selection  of  studies, 
and,  by  correlation  or  otherwise,  arrange  to  secure  the  highest  order  of  results  in  their 
presentation ;  but  unless  we  enlarge  our  view  of  the  scope  of  the  child's  claims  upon  the 
teacher,  until  it  includes  the  ascertaining  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  peculiarities, 
we  shall  still  be  making  a  fundamental  error.  That  we  have  been  making  this  error,  a 
simple  argument  will  demonstrate.  When  some  children  enter  school,  they  already 
have  defective  sight  or  hearing;  or  the  spine  may  be  crooked,  the  chest  sunken,  or  the 
blood  disordered.  Now,  it  is  charged  against  the  school  that,  by  its  ignorance  or  indif- 
ference, it  not  only  intensifies  the  bad  condition  of  these  defects,  but  it  induces  like 
conditions  in  those  who  at  first  were  entirely  free  from  them.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
school  has  been  unmindful  of  these  essential  physical  requirements,  much  more  would 
it  fail  to  discern  those  intellectual  peculiarities  and  temperamental  differences  which 
alone  can  determine  the  character  of  the  instruction  each  child  should  receive.  To  be 
BO  unobservant  as  to  induce  or  intensify  poor  eyesight,  as  statistics  prove  the  school 
has  done,  makes  it  certain  that  there  has  also  been  the  larger  guilt  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  neglecting  the  needs  of  a  higher  nature  and  giving  its  growth  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. Therefore,  to  make  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  the  child,  is  a  prime 
necessity  in  education. 

Impressed  with  the  importaoce  of  the  subject,  in  the  Cadillac  schools  we  have  made 
a  beginning  where  I  believe  child  study  should  begin;  namely,  by  ascertaining  what 
we  can  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  our  children.  This  not  only  seems  the  logical 
beginning  point,  but  it  is  a  point  at  which  the  subject  ma^  be  taken  up  with  very  little 
assistance  beyond  that  which  good  common  sense  supplies.  In  fact,  the  few  lines  of 
this  work  taken  up  by  us,  have  simply  operated  to  extend  or  supplement  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  child  already  acquired  by  the  good  sense  of  the  teacher.  We  have  been 
able  to  make  a  test  of  the  eyes,  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes,  by  the  use  of 

Sueen's  test  cards.  These  tests  have  thus  far  been  made  by  the  superintendent,  usu- 
ly  in  the  presence  of  the  regular  teacher  and  in  her  room,  though  I  like  beet  those 
results  that  are  secured  by  testing  a  few  children  at  a  time  in  the  office.  Tests  of  the 
hearing  have  also  been  begun.  The  ticking  of  an  ordinary  watch  can  be  heard  by  the 
normal  ear  at  a  distance  <3  about  five  to  eight  feet.  When  the  hearing  is  to  be  tested, 
the  pupil  is  blindfolded,  an  assistant  oovers  the  ear  not  being  tested,  and  the  watch  is 
then  moved  carefully  toward  the  pupil;  after  a  few  trials,  the  distance  at  which  the 
ticking  can  be  plainly  heard  is  ascertained  and  recorded.  The  other  ear  is  then  tested 
in  like  manner.  We  have  not  now  these  tests  complete  enough  to  tabulate,  but  a  few 
good  things  have  resulted:— first,  there  is  not  a  single  room  in  which  we  have  not  found 
from  one  to  three  pupils  who  were  seated  where,  because  of  defective  seeing  and  hear- 
ing heretofore  unknown  by  the  teacher,  they  were  at  a  positive  disadvantage;  second, 
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some  of  theee  defects,  well  ascertained,  the  pupil  himEelf  was  not  familiar  with,  neither 
were  bis  parents;  third,  some  of  the  failures  aue  to  these  defects  had  been  previoual^r 
attributed  to  stupidity,  obstinacy,  or  sullenness;  fourth,  the  effort  to  ascertain  these 
simple  facts  has  quickened  the  interest  of  the  teacher  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  pupil 
and  has  established  more  sympathetic  relatioDS  with  him. 

It  is  beginnicff  to  be  conceded  by  the  teachers  that  they  must  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  pupil's  life,  and  that  they  have  duties  other  than  they  had  supposed. 

Besides  acting  on  the  belief  that  a  knowledge  of  the  child's  physical  characteristics 
is  necessary  in  order  that  his  training  may  rightly  proceed,  we  have  also  paid  a  little 
attention  to  securing  the  child's  views  of  diEcipline.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the 
school  has  been  as  arbitrary  in  its  discipline  as  it  has  been  negligent  in  the  pupils 
other  need&  On  the  theory  that  that  discipline  is  most  wholesome  in  which  the  justice 
of  the  penalties  inflicted  is  plainly  apparent  to  the  pupils  themselves,  we  set  about  to 
learn  the  opinions  of  the  pupils  regarcling  the  justice  of  those  punishments  oommonly 
in  vogue.  For  a  language  lesson  the  pupils  were  asked  to  write  an  account  of  some 
punishment  received  that  was  considerea  a  just  punishment,  and  to  tell  why  they  con- 
sidered it  a  jest  punishment.  They  were  also  asked  to  write  an  account  of  one  Uiey 
considered  unjust,  and  to  tell  why  they  so  considered  it.  Care  was  taken  to  prevent 
exaggerated  or  mythical  accounts,  and  to  secure  the  actual  thought  of  the  pupil  in 
each  test  Thev  were  encouraged  to  feel  that  what  was  most  deeired,  was  not  so  much 
their  account  of  the  transaction,  as  their  opinion  of  it,  without  regard  to  what  they 
believed  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  to  be.  A  careful  examination  of  these  acoounts 
showed  that  over  one-half  of  the  pupils  considered  a  punishment  just,  because  it  was 
received  for  th«  violation  of  a  well  known,  long  established  rule.  About  one-third  con- 
curred in  the  justice  of  the  penalty,  because  they  had  violated  some  recent  direct 
command.  The  remainder  deserved  it  because  they  knew  their  conduct  would  be 
disapproved  by  a  kind  teacher.  No  pupil  was  found  who  would  assert  thctt  he  never 
had  received  a  just  punishment.  The  teachers  were  many  timee  surprised  to  find  that 
affairs  in  which  they  felt  pupils  might  have  retained  some  resentment,  were  alluded  to 
by  them  with  full  confidence  in  their  justice.  Fully  one-third  of  the  pupils  had  never 
received  a  punishment  which  they  considered  unjust.  Two-thirds  of  tne  remainder 
asserted  that,  when  punished  unjustly,  they  were  entirely  innocent  of  any  offense.  A 
few  had  partners  in  tne  offense  who  went  scot-free.  The  rest  had  wrong  ideas  of  what 
certain  offenses  deserved. 

A  few  valuable  lessons  along  the  line  of  discipline  have  resulted  from  these  studies. 
The  teachers  may  be  sure  that,  where  discii)line  is  meted  out  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  kind- 
ness, and  desire  for  the  good  of  all,  there  is  practical  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  the 
room  sustaining  it.  The  perverted  notions  of  a  portion  of  the  pupils  as  to  what  are 
really  offenses  against  the  school's  welfare,  need  to  be  corrected  by  the  teacher.  The 
teachers  have  also  been  set  thinking  by  the  large  number  wno  assert  that  they  have 
been  punished  when  absolutely  innocent.  So  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  lliere 
must  be  some  way  to  avoid  them.  Also,  when  many  of  the  so-called  offenses  are  set 
forth  in  detail  by  the  pupils,  it  is  seen  that  they  are  petty.  That  worry  or  excitement 
en  the  teacher's  part  was  to  blame  for  their  being  noticed  at  all,  or  else  the  teacher  has 
fallen  into  a  habit  of  nagging  and  snapping  which  nobody  but  children  will  stand,  and 
they  simply  because  they  know  there  is  no  appeal  from  it. 

llie  little  we  have  done  scarcely  deeerves  to  be  referred  to.  It  is  only  mentioned 
because  of  the  different  spirit  we  feel  has  pervaded  all  our  work  on  account  of  it.  Our 
feeling  in  regard  to  child  study  is  that  all  who  are  desirous  of  supplying  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions  for  child  growth,  will  find  in  it  that  which  Will  supplement  and  extend 
whatever  information  may  have  been  already  acquired  by  common  sense  methods;  and 
that  its  results  can  be  made  most  practical. '  Of  course  we  realize  that  it  will  take  years 
for  the  collection  of  enough  data  to  reduce  the  subject  to  a  science.  During  this  time 
many  will  become  confused  over  the  vast  number  of  topics  suggested  in  the  different 
syllabi,  and  will  regard  it  as  a  fad,  saying,  "  If  I  may  not  handle  the  child  until  I  am 
competent  to  test  him  by  all  the  foimulse  of  these  syllabi,  then  I  must  not  touch  him 
at  all  for  fear  I  may  cause  his  evaporation  if  not  annihilation."  Others  will  cause  it  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fad  by  the  headlong  way  in  which  they  will  endeavor  to  apply  it. 
Having  in  their  whole  career  as  teachers  searched  everv  corner  of  the  educational 
realm  to  find  something  new  to  put  inside  of  the  child,  and  having  ransacked  all 
pedagogy  for  new  devices  to  get  it  inside  of  him,  they  will  now  be  moved  by  a  feverish 
and  mischievous  esgemess  to  find  out  what  is  inside  of  him.  Still  others  will  trv  to 
substitute  for  actual  observation  and  contact  with  childhood,  the  gorging  of  themselves 
with  the  literature  of  this  subject  which  is  now  beginning  to  abound.  Through  M 
this,  however,  the  intelligent  student  of  the  subject  will  persevere,  clearly  perceiving 
that  it  is  the  great  educational  movement  of  our  time,  out  of  which  is  finally  to  come  a 
pedagogy  of  resourceful  and  unfailing  methods. 
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Bnpt.  W.  C.  Hull  of  AlbioD,  moved  that  the  oommittee  on  child  study 
appointed  by  SoperinteDdent  Pattengill,  coDsiBtiDg  of  A.  S.  Whiting,  0. 
O.  Hoyt,  O.  L.  Miller,  Harriet  Marab,  and  Ada  V.  Harris,  be  endorsed 
by  the  association  and  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  whereupon  some 
inquiries  were  made  regarding  this  oommittee. 

Supt.  Hoyt  explained  that  it  was  merely  a  temporary  organization 
appointed  by  Supt.  Pattengill  with  a  view  to  making  a  beginning  in  this 
important  work;  that  the  oommittee  met  in  Detroit  last  October  and, 
after  discussing  the  situation,  decided  upon  getting  out  a  Child  Study 
Manual  for  free  distribution,  which  would  soon  be  ready  for  publication. 
Thf|t  they  also  decided  to  present  the  subject  at  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, hoping  such  action  would  be  taken  as  should  result  in  a  perma- 
nent organization. 

Supt.  Pattengill  then  asked  to  make  a  statement  concerning  this  organ- 
ization, which  was  as  follows:  '*I  did  not  wish  to  wait  until  tlie  meeting 
of  this  association  before  inaugurating  this  work  in  Michigan.  At 
several  national  meetings  which  1  have  attended,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
hear  this  question  discussed  very  fully ;  and  in  my  converse  with  fellow 
superintendents  in  other  states,  I  found  that  the  work  had  been  inaugu- 
rated in  several  of  these  states  and  was  producing  good  results.  It 
occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  might  save  nearly  a  year  of  time  by 
having  this  committee  appointed,  getting  fairly  at  work,  and  then  pre- 
senting the  matter  before  this  meeting.  The  State  Association  may  take 
such  action  as  it  pleases  concerning  the  endorsement  of  this  committee  or 
the  selecting  of  a  new  one.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  many  who 
will  be  interested  and  want  to  take  up  the  work;  and  whether  the  Associa- 
tion endorses  the  movement  or  not,*  it  will  go  on  in  this  State.  Because 
there  may  be  some  here  who  will  do  much  that  seems  not  pertinent 
to  school  affairs,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  is  not  much  of 
extremely  practical  value  in  this  matter.  He  who  makes  no  mistakes  will 
never  make  anything,  and  I  hope  to  be  delivered  from  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  I'd. rather  nave  a  hundred  mistakes  than  be  so  afraid  of  making 
mistakes  as  never  to  make  anvthing.  We  should  therefore  take  what  is 
of  value  and  use  it  for  our  scnools.  In  this  discussion  which  has  been 
presented  so  carefully,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  'can  see  many  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  this  work.  So  far  as  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  concerned,  it  stands  ready  to  assist  you  in  ever^  way ;  and  in  order 
that  the  preparing  of  the  manual  may  not  be  a  financial  burden  to  you,  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  such  manual  will  be  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It  seems  to  me  in 
doing  this,  I  am  doin^  no  more  than  my  full  duty  in  this  respect. 

After  this  explanation,  Supt.  Hull's  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 
And  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  having  unexpectedly  appeared,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  association  by  President  Thompson,  reponding  to  the  intro- 
duction with  some  well  chosen  remarks.  In  mentioning  his  favorite 
theme,  he  made  two  special  divisions  of  the  good  results  of  child  study : 
— first,  the  reactionary  effect  upon  the  teacher;  second,  the  benefit  accru- 
ing to  science,— ^the  addition  it  makes  to  the  sum  total  of  all  human 
knowledge. 

Prof.  Austin  George  announced  a  reunion  of  the  Normal  Alumni  to  be 
held  in  the  parlors  of  the  First  Baptist  church  immediately  following  a 
supper  to  be  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  same  church,  and  a  cordial  invi- 
tation was  extended  to  all. 
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Supt.  A.  S.  Whitney  then  asked  for  permiflsioti  to  present  a  motion, 
saying,  **As  next  Jane  oloses  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Dr.  Angell's  presi- 
denov  of  oar  State  University,  it  seems  eminently  fitting  that  we,  the 
chief  edaoational  body  of  the  State,  shoald  make  proper  recognition  of 
his  great  services  to  our  caase  by  means  of  appropriate  resolutions.  In 
consequence  I  would  move  that  a  committee  of  three,  with  power  to 
increase  their  number,  be  appointed  by  the  chair  for  such  purpose.'' 
This  motion  being  duly  carried,  the  president  named .  as  such  committee 
Supt.  A.  S.  Whitney  of  Saginaw,  Supt.  W.  S.  Perry  of  Ann  Arbor,  Prof. 
F.  A.  Barbour  of  Tpsilanti. 

The  following  committees  were  also  appointed : 

Committee  on  Besolutions. — Dr.  R.  G-.  Boone,  Supt.  E.  L.  Briggs, 
Harriet  Marsh,  Supt.  David  McKenzie,  Supt.  W.  J.  McEone. 

Committee  on  Nominations. — Commr.  D.  E.  MoCIure,  Supt.  F.  B. 
Hathaway,  Supt.  E.  A.  Wilson,  Supt.  C.  W.  Mickens,  Prof.  W.  H. 
Sherzer. 

Adjournment. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

« 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Baptist  church  it  at  once  became  apparent  that 
some  one  possessing  commendable  zeal,  combined  with  artistic  skill,  had 
labored  to  give  both  parlors  and  dining  hall  an  inviting  appearance,  for 
graceful  festoons  of  the  Normal  blue  and  white  vied  with  our  national 
colors  in  brightening  the  scene,  while  trailing  sprays  of  smilax  enwreathed 
the  toothsome  viands  that  loaded  the^  tables.  It  was  a  jolly  crowd  that 
filled  the  rooms  and  made  sad  havoc  with  the  eatables,  and  the  time 
between  supper  and  lecture  was  brim  full  of  witty  speeches  and  merriment. 

Dr.  Hall  being  first  called  upon,  made  a  happy  hit  by  oommentins 
upon  the  apparent  zest  and  happiness  of  Michigan  pedagogues,  and 
especially  of  their  leader,  who  he  said  reminded  him  of  the  Greek  word 
euphoruit  translated  ''the  joy  of  living."  He  wanted  to  coin  a  word  and 
say  he  regarded  Supt.  Pattengill  as  the  most  euphorums  person  he  bad 
ever  met. 

Dr.  Boone,  Prof.  Strong,  President  Thompson,  Supt.  Plowman,  Profl 
D'Ooge,  Prof.  Barbour,  Prof.  Putnam,  Prof.  George,  and  Supt  Pattengil. 
each  responded  to  the  call  of  Supt.  Hull,  who  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, the  program  being  frequently  enlivened  with  singing,  in  which 
all  joined  with  a  will,  especially  in  the  following  song,  prepared  for  the 
occasion  by  Prof.  George,  printed  copies  of  whioo  were  distributed  to  all. 


MIOHIOAN    STATE    NOTMAL    SCHOOL— rSONG. 
AUSTIN    OEOBGB,  '68. 

State  Normal  School,  we  bIds  to  thee, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan! 
Within  thy  courts,  we  love  to  be, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan  I 
Thy  towers  high  and  eray  old  walls, 
Thy  lecture  rooms  ana  study  halls, 
Inspire  us  yet  when  duty  calls, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan ! 
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In  '52  with  hope  and  pride, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan ! 
Thy  Normal  doors  swang  open  wide, 

Michigan,  my  Michigaa ! 
The  clustered  years  our  memories  fill 
With  names  that  give  the  heart  a  thrill, — 
Welch,  Mayhew,  Estabrook,  and  Sill, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan  ! 

The  Normal  takes  thy  choicest  youth, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan  ! 
Instructs  in  pedagogic  truth, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan ! 
Commencement  day,  a  well-trained  band 
She  sends  them  forth  with  torch  in  hand, 
To  light  new  flames  throughout  the  land, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan  1 

Though  Normal  Green  and  White  we  love, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan ! 
Old  Glory's  folds  e'er  float  above, 

MichigADf  iny  Michigan ! 
When  traitors  war  on  union  made. 
Thy  Normal  sons  sprang  to  her  aid. 
Their  lives  upon  her  altar  laid, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan ! 

The  student  life  in  Ypsi  town, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan ! 
Through  all  thy  realm  holds  high  renown, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan ! 
Lvceum  S.  C.  A's  fond  spell, 
The  rush,  the  club,  the  dinner  bell— 
The  Normal  girl  I  the  Normal  yell  I ! 

Michigan,  my  Michigan  I 

Eight  o'olook  fouDd  a  large  audienoe  assembled  Id  the  M.  E.  ohuroh  to 
listen  to  Dr.  Hairs  leotqre  on  ''Child  Study."  While  awaiting  his  appear- 
ance the  M.  E.  OTohestra  (oomposed  of  varioas  stringed  instraments)  dis- 
coursed sweet  mnsio.  Upon  his  arrival,  President  Thompson  introaaced 
the  speaker  by  saying  that,  while  many  important  questions  are  being 
discussed  in  the  educational  world,  most  prominent  among  them  is  child 
study,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  presenting  its  most  distinguished 
American  advocate,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University. 

The  lecture  was  so  comprehensive  and  scholarly,  and  so  full  of  suggest- 
ive ideas  for  the  teacher,  as  to  be  well  worth  coming  a  long  way  to  hear, 
which  will  be  seen  from  the  following  abstract: 

Dr.  Hall  began  by  stating  that  the  microscope  is  the  most  important  of 
all  scientific  instruments,  since  its  use  has  created  at  least  a  dozen  new 
sciences,  ell  of  which  are  directed  to  the  laws  of  growth.  The  miracle  of 
all  miracles  is  the  perpetual  miracle  of  growth,  and  its  laws  are  being 
studied  in  every  biological  laboratory  in  the  land.  Every  person  present 
bad  once  been  a  single  miscroscopic  cell,  which,  by  division  and  subdivi- 
sion, had  passed  upward  through  higher  and  higher  stages  until  it  became 
first  a  vertebrate,  then  an  ape-like  animal,  and  finally  a  civilized  human 
being.  Heretofore  we  have  studied  only  a  cross  section,  or  the  adult 
mind;  now  we  are  entering  on  the  field  of  the  soul,  and  its  name  is  Child 
Study. 
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The  72  rudimentary  orsanB  of  the  body  all  point  to  Bome  former  ^ 

in  its  pbysioal  evolution  from  lower  forms  of  life;  and  jast  so  there  are 
rudimentary  organs,  or  'Had-pole  tails"  of  the  mind.  Thus  an  attempt 
prematurely  to  suppress  those  ohildish  traits  whioh  so  many  regard  as 
useless,  is  as  fatal  to  the  full  development  of  the  mind  as  to  out  off  the 
tad-pole's  tail  in  order  to  hasten  its  transformation  into  a  frog.  The 
Santa  Claus  myth  and  the  fairy  lore  that  means  so  muoh  to  ohildren,  are 
powerful  factors  in  the  develbpment  of  the  religious  nature ;  and  we  oan 
have  no  full  and  perfect  obristian  reverence  without  cultivating  the  relig- 
ious instincts  of  the  ohild  qpon  its  natural  objects  of  worship.  Nature 
worship  is  the  best  method  of  cultivating  reverence  in  the  ohild.  The 
child  is  the  culmination  of  all  development  forces,  and  Nature  is  a  great 
reservoir  of  force.  Nothing  so  develops  reverence  in  the  child  as  the 
phenomena  of  thunder  or  mountain  scenery.  Adolescence  is  the  great 
re-creation  of  the  soul,  and  during  this  period  the  rudimentary  organs  of 
the  mind  must  be  given  sufficient  play  to  develop,  fall  off,  and  become 
the  stimuli  of  the  higher  orsans. 

Every  infant  and  many  aaults,  bear  numerous  marks  of  the  primitive 
stages  of  existence;  as  for  instance,  the  congenital  fears  that  dominate  the 
lives  of  many  individuals.  Thousands  of  blanks  have  been  sent  out 
among  teachers,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  fears,  loves,  and  methods 
of  thought  employed  by  children.  From  30,000  returns  Dr.  Hall  has 
obtained  statistics  showing  that  72  per  cent  of  very  young  infants  possess 
an  instinctive  fear  of  fur,  many  are  afraid  of  protruding  teeth,  and  many 
more  exhibit  a  fear  of  large  staring  eyes,  all  of  which  he  regards  as  a  sur- 
vival of  the  primordial  fear  that  dates  from  the  time  when  man's  chief 
enemy  was  a  furry,  large-eyed  animal  with  cruel  teeth.  Thus  ohild  study 
recognizes  these  congenital  fears  and  defects,  striving  to  make  education 
conform  to  Aristotle's  definition  that  ** Education  consists  in  fearing  most 
that  which  ought  most  to  be  feared." 

Among  the  immediate  practical  advantages  of  child  study,  Dr.  Hall 
mentioned  the  fact  that,  as  too  constant  repetition  produces  neurosis, 
much  of  the  in-and-out  weaving  of  the  kindergarten  is  being  abolished, 
and  kindergarten  gifts  are  being  made  larger,  in  deference*  to  childish 

S reference;  that  writing  at  too  early  an  a^e,  as  well  as  the  continual 
rawing  and  handling  of  symmetrical  objects,  is  also  productive  of 
nervousness,  and  our  drawing  books  need  a  radical  reconstruction,  as 
every  child  naturally  at  first  draws  animate  nature;  that  rote  singing 
should  precede  note  reading  by  the  same  period  intervening  between 
speaking  and  reading. 

As  the  three  leading  advantages  he  stated  first  that  child  study  is  the 
woman's  method.  Man  can  run  a  machine  school,  but  in  matters  of 
developing  the  heart,  woman  has  her  kingdom.  She  teaches  more  by  an 
invisible  bond  connecting  her  to  each  individual  child;  second,  it  brings 
the  higher  and  lower  grades  together,  and  in  this  matter  of  co-operation, 
Michigan  is  the  banner  State;  third,  while  education  used  to  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  pedagogical  knack,  we  are  coming  to  take  a  broader  view, 
and  there  is  now  promise  of  the  greatest  educational  Renaissance  ever 
known. 

This  excellent  and  inspiring  address  concluded  with  the  following 
impressive  thought:  Unity  of  the  child  with  nature,  that  is  the  glory  of 
the  child;  unity  of  the  teacher  with  the  child,  that  is  the  glory  of  the 
teacher. 
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FRIDAY,  A.  M. 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  oheerfal  as  if  smiling  upon  the  numer- 
ona  educators  who  filled  Representative  Hall  so  full  that  chairs  were  in 
requisition  even  at  the  opening  exercise,  which  was  a  beautiful  vocal  solo 
entitled  '*At  the  Convent  Gate,"  by  Maude  La  Rose  of  Lansing.  Script- 
ure reading  and  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Swift  followed,  and  Secretary  Mo- 
Eenny  read  a  telegram  of  greeting  from  the  Idaho  teachers  in  session  at 
Boise  Oity. 

Supt.  M.  A.  Whitney  of  Ypsilanti,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ten  appointed  one  year  ago  by  the  State  Association  to  arrange  a  model 
course  of  study  for  gradea  schools,  next  introduced  the  work  of  the  morn- 
ing by  explaining  that  the  course  to  be  presented  was  at  best  but  a  tenta- 
tive one;  that  the  committee  first  met  last  May  and  appointed  sub-com- 
mittees which  had  since  been  at  work  on  the  respective  sections;  that  a 
Sreliminary  report  was  now  presented  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  freely 
iscussed,  as  both  the  radical  and  semi-conservative  elements  are  repre- 
sented at  this  gathering;  that  printed  outlines  of  the  various  courses  were 
ready  for  distribution  and  any  one  not  now  ready  to  express  an  opinion 
was  invited  to  put  his  thoughts  into  writing  and  send  them  to  him  at 
Ypsilanti  where  they  would  receive  attention.  Supt.  Whitney  also 
expressed  a  hope  that  this  committee  might  be  continued  at  least  another 
vear,  so  that,  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  here  elicited,  it  might  do  still 
better  work  in  the  future. 

The  following  further  explains  the  modiis  operandi  of  the  work: 

PBELIMINABT  BEPOBT   OF  THE  OOMMITTBE  ON  00UB8E   OF  STUDY. 

To  the  Michigan  State  Teacftera*  A88oeiation: 

Tour  oommittee  appointed  one  year  ago  to  draw  up  a  oouroe  of  study  for  the  schooia 
of  the  State  and  to  present  such  a  course  at  thid  meeting,  begs  leave  to  submit  the 
following: 

Aoting  with  committees  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Clab  and  Superintendents*  Association, 
Bub-oommittees  as  follows  were  choeen  on  the  three  sections  of  the  course,  primary, 
grammar,  and  high,  each  section  including  four  years  of  the  course: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BKCmOlf. 

W.  A.  Greeson,  A.  M.,  Prin.  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Chairman. 

F.  O.  Newoombe,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D..  Dept.  of  Biology,  Uniyersity  of  Michigan. 

E.  A.  Strong,  A.  M.,  Dept.  of  Physios  and  Chemistry,  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti. 

J.  W.  Simmons,  Supt.  Fublic  Schools,  Owosso. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Sloan,  M.  S..  Dept.  of  English,  Lansing  High  School. 

Hamilton  King,  A.  M.,  Prin.  Preparatory  Dept.,  Olivet  College. 

W.  O.  Hull,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Albion. 

B.  L.  Briggs.  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Coldwater. 
Orr  Schurtz,  Prin.  High  School,  Grand  Rapids. 

0.  H.  Gurney,  A.  M.,  Prin.  Normal  Department,  Hillsdale  College. 

GRAMMAR  80HOOL  8BCTI0N. 

C.  T.  Grawn,  B.  Pd^  Supt.  Pub.  Sohools,  Traverse  Citv,  Chairman. 
W.  H.  Sherzer,  M.S.,  Ddpt.  Biology.  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti. 
T.  L.  Evans,  Supt.  Public  Schools.  Jackson. 

C.  B.  Hall,  Prin.  Webster  School,  Detroit. 

C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  A.  M.,  C.  B.,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  ML  Pleasant. 

B.  C.  Thompson,  M.  Pd.,  Supt  Public  Schools,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
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J.  A.  Stewart,  Supt.  Pablio  Sohools,  Bay  City. 

A.  J.  Murray,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  State  Public  School.  Coldwater. 

E.  C.  Warriner,  Prin.  High  Schools  East  Saginaw. 

C.  E.  Palmerlee,  Commissioner  of  Sohools,  Liapeer,  Mich. 

PRIMARY  80HOOL  SEOTION. 

W.  S.  Perry,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Ann  Arbor,  Chairman. . 

Miss  M.  E.  Coffin,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Detroit. 

Miss  Harriet  Scott,  Prin.  Training  School,  Detroit. 

Miss  Brown,  Primary  Teacher,  Jackson. 

Miss  Kate  H.  Davis,  Training  School,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 

E.  L.  Miller,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Charlotte. 

Austin  (George,  A.M.,  Prin. Training  School, State  Normal  School. 

David  MacEenzie,  Supt  Public  Schools,  Muskegon. 

Miss  Louise  Miller,  Special  Teacher  of  elementary  Science,  Detroit. 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Bailey,  B.  L,  Grand  Rapids  High  School. 

Reports  of  these  sub-committees  were  made  to  your  committee  early  in  Deoembert 
but  too  late  for  your  committee  to  discuss.  Hence  it  was  thought  best  by  your  com- 
mittee to  present  the  reports  of  the  sub-committees  for  discussion  at  this  time,  hoping 
that  we  may  here  have  an  expression  of  views  that  in  the  future  will  be  helpful  to  your 
committee,  should  you  desire  to  continue  it  for  another  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  correlate  the  different  sections 
of  the  report  nor,  with  slight  exception,  the  different  branches  of  the  report  of  the 
primary  and  grammar  sections.  This  will  be  the  work  of  your  committee  at  some 
future  time.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  music,  drawing,  and 
penmanship  in  this  preliminary  report.  This  is  not  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  your 
committee,  but  these  subjects  will  be  provided  for  at  some  future  time. 

The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due  to  Prof.  Austin  Qeorge  of  the  State  Normal, 
Miss  Harriet  Scott  of  Detroit,  Supt.  W.  S.  Perry  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Sherser 
of  the  State  Normal,  for  valuable  assistance  rendered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  Wbitnet.  Chairman, 
David  MaoKenzie,  Sec'y, 
R.  G.  BooNE, 

B.  A.  Hinsdale, 

Committee  on  Couree  of  Study,  ^  ^f  MuRRi^'""' 

W.  A.  Greeson, 
Miss  Louise  Miller, 

C.  B.  Hall, 
^  C.  H.  Gurnet. 

Printed  oatlines  of  these  ooarses  were  ready  for  distribation,  and  Supt. 
Perry,  of  Ann  Arbor,  chairman  of  the  sab-oommittee  on  primary  work, 
was  next  called  npon,  saying:  ''My  part  in  presenting  the  report  of  pri- 
mary section  will  be  brief.  I  trust  the  Association  are  sensible  of  the  fact 
that  it  placed  a  serions  responsibility  upon  this  committee  when  it 
instrnoted  them  to  present  here  a  'model'  primary  coarse  of  study. 

The  committee  has  learned  anew  that  no  truth  of  high  value  slips  into 
the  world  and  settles  down  to  business  without  a  straggle.  All  good 
institutions  and  doctrines  seem  to  have  bought  their  way  to  recognition 
and  adoption.  At  the  present  date,  no  part  of  the  social  order  appears  to  be 
more  disturbed,  more  agitated,  not  to  say  convulsed,  than  the  department 
of  edacation.  Every  considerable  educational  convention  is  a  battle 
ground.  Every  teacher  must  go  well  panoplied  with  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  if  he  would  maintain  his  upright  position.  It  was  no  sarprise 
to  as  then  and,  I  may  as  well  confess,  no  matter  of  regret  either,  that  at 
the  6rst  meeting  of  this  committee  we  fonnd  we  had  brought  with  as  the 
most  diverse  opmions — were  in  opposing  cam  ps. 
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Our  first  busiDess,  evidently,  was  to  take  oar  bearings  and  to  mark  off 
oar  several  belie&, — then  to  bring  our  divergent  theories  face  to  face,  in 
order  to  oompare,  to  form  jadsments,  to  eliminate  error,  and  to  adopt 
what  seems  to  be  truest.  And  nere  we  offer  to  you  two  well  defined, 
strongly  contrasting  theories  of  primary  edacatiun,  eaoh  embodied  in  a 
ooarse  of  study  so  that  opposing  features  may  be  more  easily  considered. 

The  writers  of  these  two  courses  have  scrupulously  endeavored  to 
make  them  each  consistent  with  underlying  principles, — the  one  typifv- 
ins  the  New  Education  in  radical  form,  the  other  representing  the  Old 
Education  in  its  latest  and  beet  estate.  One  of  them  may  suggest  revolu- 
tion; the  other,  evolution.  By  this  counter  presentation,  we  hope  to 
elicit  from  the  Association  the  most  thorough -going  discussion,  the  most 
unsparing  criticism.  The  authors  of  these  respective  courses  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  work,  either  in  explanation  or  in  defense, 
and  a  thorough  discussion  here  will  make  more  easy  the  work  still  to  be 
done  on  the  course  of  study." 

We  here  insert  the  two  courses  referred  to,  one  by  Harriet  Scott  of  the 
Detroit  Training  School,  the  other  by  Austin  George  of.  the  Ypsilanti 
Training  School,  with  a  supplementary  course  in  Nature  Study  by 
Louise  Miller,  supervisor  of  this  work  in  Detroit. 


SUGGESTED  COUEISES  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

0OUB8E     PBEPABBD     BT    HABBIET  M.  SCOTT,     PBINOIPAL     DBTBOIT     NOBMAL 

TBAININO   SCHOOL. 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  oourae  of  study  is  that  eaoh  indiyidual  is  to 
be  fitted  to  perforin  his  function  in  life.  It  presupposes  that  the  individual  evolution 
is  analoffouB  to  the  race  evolution,  and  that  the  social  organism  has  repeated  or  carried 
on  the^oevelopment  of  the  individual  orffaniBin. 

The  evolution  of  the  race  has  been  along  four  different  lines:  L  Prom  the  simple 
institution,  the  family,  to  an  organized  set  of  institutions  comprising  the  family,  school, 
social  life,  industrial  life,  state,  and  church.  2.  The  gradual  growth  from  a  state  of 
subordination  to  physical  environment,  to  a  state  in  which  man  has  attained  some 
degree  of  dominion  over  it  3.  The  development  of  a  svetem  of  measuring  by  the  use 
of  standards  and  the  application  of  number.  4.  The  ethical  evolution  from  selfishness 
to  altruism,  and  from  pnysical  to  spiritual. 

The  experiences  of  the  race  as  they  are  to  be  used  in  the  school  room,  are  embodied 
in  children  typical  of  the  epochs  studied.  The  teaching  begins  with  fictitious  char- 
acters, passes  to  historical  characters,  then  takes  up  the  experiences  of  historic 
communities,  of  nations,  and  of  peoples. 

In  each  step  of  the  progress  the  historical  epoch  used,  is  made  to  interpret  to  the  child 
the  corresponding  stage  of  his  own  development.  The  historic  epoch  is  valuable  only 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  present 

The  individuals  and  people  studied  are:  Agoonack,  the  Eskimo;  Hiawatha,  the 
Indian;  Kablu,  the  early  Aryan;  Darius,  the  Persian;  Cleon,  the  Greek;  Horatius,  the 
Roman;  Wulf,  the  German;  Gilbert,  the  French  boy  of  the  age  of  feudalism  and  chivalry; 
Columbus,  of  the  earhr  renaissance;  Raleigh,  of  the  later  renaissance;  the  Pilgrim  com- 
munity in  England,  Holland,  and  America,  and  other  typical  communities  in  our  own 
colonial  period;  the  American  people,  first  in  the  conquest  of  their  physical  environ- 
ment, then  in  growth  as  a  nation.    This  concludes  the  primary  course. 

Eaoh  character  is  studied  under  the  topics,— character,  appearance,  clothing,  home, 
school,  social  life,  industrial  life,  state,  and  church.  ESach  topic  is  developed  under  the 
heads,— the  ideal,  the  real,  comparison,  measure,  reproduction,  and  expression.  In  this 
study  of  development  would  be  included  history,  literature,  science,  arts,  inventions, 
and  industries. 

The  formal  side  of  the  work  includes  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 
I  will  consider  them  one  by  one,  showing  how  each  is  used  in  the  course  here  proposed. 
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RxADiifo.  Many  of  the  leesons  are  in  the  form  of  sequenoes,  which  are  baaed  upon 
the  study  of  the  subjeots  before  mentioned.  Selections  from  the  best  literature  are 
used,  beginning  with  the  lowest  grade,  and  some  use  is  made  of  literary,  geo^aphic, 
historic,  and  scientific  readers.  Connected  with  one  side  of  the  reading  work  is  word- 
building  by  means  of  work  in  phonics.  For  spelling  words  valuable  for  reproduction 
are  taken  from  all  subjects. 

Languaos  work  includes  reproduction  by  means  of  sequences  of  the  essential 
impressions  gained  in  all  the  different  lines  of  work.  Only  such  technical  points  are 
taught  as  are  demanded  by  the  oral  and  written  reproduction.  Idioms  are  taught  as 
they  are  required  by  the  children  for  adequate  expression.  A  special  study  is  made  of 
common  words  handed  down  in  our  language,  from  the  language  of  the  historic  periods 
under  consideration. 

Geoobapht  in  the  first  and  second  grades  is  included  in  the  study  of  the  child's 
environment.  His  environment  is  compared  with  that  of  the  character  studied.  In  the 
third  grade,  generalizations  are  made  from  the  study  of  particular  physical  featuree, 
and  there  is  also  a  study  of  our  county  and  state.  In  the  fourth  grade  the  life  histoijr 
of  the  ^anet  is  made  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  physical  condition  of  our  own  conti- 
nent. Finally,  we  study  physical  conditions  as  affecting  our  history,  and  history  as 
modifying  physical  conditions. 

For  Arithmbtio  I  would  substitute  the  term  Measuriho.  The  physical  and  insti- 
tutional relations  (requiring  the  use  of  number  and  standards  of  measurement)  involved 
in  the  study  of  the  individuals  of  the  various  epochs  as  compared  with  those  of  a  child 
of  the  present  time,  furnish  to  the  pupils  abundant  material  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  processes  of  measuring.  By  generalizations  from  these  the  rules  and  definitions 
are  derived. 

While  other  modes  of  expression,  as  painting,  molding,  are  used,  I  will  speak  of  those 
usually  required.  Writing  grows  out  of  the  demand  for  expression  in  language. 
Practice  on  elements  and  letters  is  ^iven  as  an  aid  to  expression.  Drawing  also  is 
regarded  as  a  means  for  the  reproduction  of  impressions  and  expression  of  ideals.  The 
type  forms  are  studied  as  necessary  to  the  expression  of  natural  and  artistic  forms  based 
upon  them. 

Music  is  studied  as  a  means  for  the  production  and  expression  of  desirable  states  of 
feeling.    The.technical  work  has  for  its  object  freedom  in  expression. 

Physical  culture  should  make  the  body  a  ready  tool  for  the  soul,  and  furnish  such 
bodily  conditions  as  will  give  scope  for  the  highest  mental  and  moral  potentialities  of 
the  individual.  Exercises  should  follow  the  order  of  development  from  the  physical  to 
the  spiritual. 

OOUBSB  PBEPABBD   BY  AUSTIN  GBOBQE,  PBINOIPAL   MIOHIGAN  STATE  NOBMAL 

SCHOOL. 

NOTES. 

1.  Nature  study  should  be  a  feature  of  each  grade,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of 
some  of  the  work  in  language,  reading,  and  drawing.  The  phenomena  of  nature,  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  the  seasons,  present  abundant  material.  The  general  topics  may 
be  pursued  in  the  different  grades  at  the  same  time — the  particular  topic,  and  the 
quality  and  extent  of  the  work  in  each  grade,  being  determined  by  the  advancement  of 
tne  children  and  their  power  to  observe,  interpret,  and  infer.  The  object  is  not  to 
make  scientists  of  childron,  but  to  develop  power  of  observation  and  give  a  store  of 
accurate  concepts,  and  to  show  the  relation  of  nature  to  human  interests. 

2.  The  fading  work  should  be  along  three  well-marked  lines: 

(a)  The  ordinary  reading  books—from  one  to  two  in  each  of  the  grades — with  corre- 
sponding supplementary  reading  books  from  other  series. 

(b)  Nature  and  geographical  readers,  and  history  stories,  as  supplementing  the  work 
in  tnese  subjects  and  to  be  read  by  teacher  or  pupil  largelv  for  information. 

(c)  Literature:  (1)  foundation  work  of  myth,  fable,  and  folk-lore;  (2)  real  literature 
of  a  high  order,  liberal  portions  of  which  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

3.  Sush  of  established  school  subjects  should  receive  such  proper  and  independent 
treatment  as  to  develop  it  in  its  logical  order. 

4.  As  to  concentration:  The  idea  that  one  subject  should  be  taken  as  the  centre  of 
the  work  of  the  grades,  the  work  in  other  subjects  to  grow  out  of  this  centre  and 
the  other  subjeots  to  find  treatment  only  as  they  are  brought  into  view  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  central  subject,  is  in  the  main  rejected;  it  can  have  free  application  in  the 
first  grade  only. 
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5.  Ab  to  correlatioD:  The  idea  that  Bubjeote  have  interrelationB  and  ehould  be 
treated  accordingly,  is  freely  accepted;  but  this  interrelation  doee  not  imply  any 
strained  or  forced  correlation.  True  correlation  coneistB  in  making  ubb  of  the  different 
Bubjecta  whenever,  in  the  treatment  of  any  one  subject,  the  others  are  necessary  to 
make  the  subject  under  consideration  clear  in  its  development,  its  exposition,  or  its 
application. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

All  Gradea.— Observation  of  natural  phenomena  and  forces  as  exhibited  through  the 
year.  Daily  record  of  sun,  cloud,  rain,  fog,  dew,  frost,  snow^  wind.  Plants  and  animals 
as  affected  by  the  seasons. 

Special  observation  and  study— selections  from  the  following: 

First  (Trcrde.— Trees,— spruce,  horse  chestnut,  maple,  apple;  butterfly,  sheep,  dog, 
rabbit;  robin,  dove;  com,  bean. 

Second  Orade.—TTe%B, — arbor  vitae,  oak,  elm,  cherry;  ant,  horse,  cat,  squirrel,  black- 
bird, hen;  wheat,  pea;  sand,  pebbles. 

7%<rd  G'rcufe.— Trees,— Norway  pine,  hickory,  locust,  peach;  grasshopper,  bee;  goat, 
fox,  sparrow,  duck;  oats,  pumpkin;  metals. 

.Fourth  ^'rade.— Trees,— white  pine,  walnut,  ash,  pear;  spider,  fly;  cow  deer;  hawk, 
turkey;  grasses,  grains,  flowers;  minerals. 

Nan.— The  wlMtioiifl  for  grade  ttady  ■hoald  ambraoe  typea,  and  ihoald  rary  aflootding  to  locality. 

BEADING. 

First  Fear.— Script  lessons  from  the  blackboard — sentences  and  words  mainly 
from  responses  by  the  children  about  common  objects  and  other  work;  analysis  of 
words  into  elements;  syntheeis  of  words;  two  first  readers;  nature  readers — appropri- 
ate selections;  original  lessons. 

Second  Fear.- Twosecondreadersand  nature  reader — appropriate  selections;  phonic 
drills,  diacritical  marks,  use  of  new  words  in  original  sentencee;  original  ^  stories '  on 
nature  work,  daily  life,  etc.;  Mdop'i  fables;  poems — repetition. 

Third  year--Second  readers,  third  readers,  nature  readers,  phonics,  etc.;  reading  for 
information  begun;  history  stories,  fables,  folk  stories,  and  myths;  literary  selections — 
four  duringyear,  carefully  studied,  memorized, and  recited. 

Fourth  rear.— Third  readers,  fourth  readers— selections;  information  reading — 
nature,  geography,  and  history  according  to  work;  literary-Kslasdic  stories,  poems 
studied,  memorized,  recited;  use  of  dictionary;  home  reading  encouragea  and 
directed. 

LANOUAOB. 

First  Ora'fe.— Conversation,  oral  expression  of  thought  in  nature  study,  story,  and 
reading  work;  written  words  and  sentences  from  same.  Pronunciation,  idioms,  form; 
capitals,  abbreviations. 

Second  G'f  ads.- Oral  and  written  expreesion  of  thou|^ht  in  all  lessons;  reproduction 
of  fables,  storiee,  and  poems.    Pronunciation,  grammatical  and  manuscript  forms. 

Third  (Trode.— Reproductions,  narrations,  dsBcriptions,  and  letter  writing;  manu- 
Boript  forms,  posBessives,  plurals,  etc. 

Fourth  Grade.— Written  work  in  all  subjects;  compositions  and  letters;  word 
analysis  and  comparisons  for  technical  work,  using  book  for  latter;  spelling  lists  from 
reading  and  other  lessons. 

OXOGRAPHY. 

First  (Trade.— Nature  work. 

Second  Chrade, — Nature  work;  environment.  Direction,— points  of  compaas,  location 
of  plftces  in  the  neighborhood.    Sand  modeling. 

Third  Grade.— Uome  Geography. — School  room,  building,  and  grounds — each  map- 
ped to  scale;  natural  featuree  of  locality,— plain,  slope,  terrace,  hill,  valley,  river,  rock, 
soil,  etc.;  influence  of  rain,  frost,  wind,  sun,  etc.;  weather,  climate;  vegetation,  animals; 
people,— olasees,  occupations;  city. — streets,  schools,  government,  officers,  etc.;  excur- 
BionB,  township  and  county  mapped  and  studied  as  types.    Text-book  one-half  year. 

Fourth  Grade.— Earth  as  a  whole;  globe,— position  in  the  solar  nrstem,  revolution, 
form.  Oceans,  continents,  hemishpheree;  N.  A., — countries^  U.  S.,  St  Lawerence 
baaio.  Detail  study  of  Michigan,— poBition,  boundariee,  divisions,  climate,  winds,  sur- 
face, drainage,  soils,  natural  reeources  and  productlona,  industries,  people,  cities, 
government,  institutions,  etc.;  map  drawing,  moulding;  photograpftis,  engravings, 
specimens,  etc.    Text-book. 
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HISTORY. 

Fir$t  Orade. — Home,  primitive  homee;  historical  days. — Thankagiyingi  Christmas^ 
Easter,  St.  Valentine's  day,  Washington's  birthday,  Decoration  day.  Historical 
people. 

Second  Orcuie, — Group  of  homes;  social  and  business  intercourse;  means,— roads, 
wagons,  bridges,  boats.    Historical  days  and  historical  people. 

Third  Orade,— Organized  groups  of  homes—community;  common  interests  and 
responsibitities,  local  institutions.  Local  stories  of  Indians  and  settlers;  national 
6tories,~Penn,  John  Smith,  Miles  Standish,  etc.  Implements  and  inventions — local, 
Franklin,  Howe,  Watts,  et6.    Heroic  stories  (general).    Historical  davs  and  men. 

Fourth  Orade, — Biographical — Columbus,  Lincoln,  Stephenson,  Morse.  Aggrega- 
tion of  communities— file  State;  aborigines;  explorers,— Marquette,  La  Salle,  Cadillao; 
French  occupation, — Detroit,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  etc.;  English  occupation,— Pontiac's 
conspiracy,  etc.;  American  occupation, — Hull's  surrender.  Perry's  victory;  State, — 
development  and  prominent  men — Cass,  Mason,  Pierce,  Chandler,  Edison.  Thinks- 
giving,— Qovernor's  proclamation. 

ARITHMETIO. 

First  Year. — Numbers  from  1  to  10;  combination  and  separation,— with  objects 
without  objects,  with  figures  and  signs  of  operation;  2",  3*,  4%  5",  halves,  thirds,  fourths* 
fifths,  within  limit  10;  counting  to  50;  reading  numbers  to  50;  measurements— inch, 
foot,  yard,  quart,  pint,  minute,  hour,  day,  week,  cent,  nickel;  Roman  notation  to  12. 

Se^md  Year, — Combination  and  separation  from  1  to  20,  as  before;  counting  bv  2*, 
3^,  etc.,  to  100;  multiplication  table  tnrough  5";  halves,  thirds  fourths,  fourths,  fifths, 
tenths;  reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000;  measurements  reviewed  and  extended, — 
gallon,  peck  bushel,  ounce,  pound,  monUi,  year,  dozen,  coins  to  one  dollar,  practical 

Srobleme  within  the  limit  GO;  addition  and  subtraction  in  column;  Roman  notatioD 
3  GO. 

Third  Fear.— Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  10,000;  addition  and  subtraction, — 
second  cases,  sums  and  minuends  not  to  exceed  four  places;  multiplication  table 
through  12*;  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  etc.;  lOOj^,  50^,  25%,  15i;  multiplication— multiplier 
not  to  exceed  two  figures;  short  division;  measurements  reviewed  and  continued f 
practical  problems  wiUi  two  operations  within  limits  of  144;  Roman  notation  to  100. 

Fourth  Fear.— Reading  and  writing  numbers  of  three  periods;  the  fundamental 
operations;  long  division — divisor  10,  20,  etc.;  development  of  fractions  with  simple 
reductions  and  operations;  decimals  of  two  figures  through  multiplication;  denominate 
numbers, — tables  and  simple  reductions;  practical  problems;  bills;  Roman  notation 
to  2,000. 

Drawing,  music,  penmanship,  and  physical  training,  with  elementary  physiology  and 
hygiene,  should  receive  appropriate  attention  in  all  these  grades. 

OUTLINE  FOB  NATURE  STUDT  BT  LOUISE  MILLEB,  SUPEBVISOB  OF  NATUBB 

STUDY,  DETBOIT. 

There  is  much  work  in  primary  schools  masquerading  under  the  guise  of  Nature 
Study,  which  is  unworthy  its  name. 

The  object  of  Nature  Study  in  the  schools  is  to  have  children  study  Nature,  not  read 
about  it  or  hear  some  one  talk  about  it,  but  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  it 

A  child's  ideas  are  crude  at  best,  and  he  cannot  see  and  hear  unless  he  has  been 
taught  to  observe  and  listen.  He  cannot  have  clear,  correct  judgments  of  things  that 
have  never  been  in  his  own  experience.  He  cannot  reason  about  that  of  which  he  has 
no  correct  judgmenta 

Life  should  be  taken  as  the  central  thought,  and  all  organisms  studied  in  life  cycles, 
and  the  effect  of  the  changes  in  atmospheric  conditions  carefully  noted. 

Color,  adaptation  of  structure  to  function,  structure  to  environment,  co-operation  of 
animal  and  plant  life,  should  be  carefully  studied  in  relation  to  the  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  species. 

llie  relation  of  the  mineral  world,  plant  and  animal  life,  is  considered  in  connection 
with  the  great  physical  and  chemical  influence  of  the  sun. 

The  work  should  be  taken  up  under  the  heads  of  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry, 
meteorology,  astronomy,  mineralogy,  .and  geolo^py.  These  subjects  should  be  carried 
along  throughout  the  year,  not  in  isolation  but  in  very  close  and  vital  relation  to  each 
other,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  that  part  of  the  work  for  which  the  lesson  proyidee 
the  best  material. 
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The  qaeetion  of  material  is  a  serioue  one,  and  familiar  plants  and  animals  will  serve 
as  types  and  form  a  basis  for  reasoning  about  that  which  is  beyond  the  child's  sense 
grasp. 

BOTAMT. 

Select  a  tree  for  continued  study  through t  the  year,  according  to  outline  given.  If 
a  soft  maple  is  selected,  compare  the  individual  tree .  with  all  soft  maples,  and  the 
characteristics  of  soft  maples  with  other  species  of  maples. 

Fall, — ^Falling  leaves,  buds,  protective  and  attractive  coloration  of  seeds,  distribution 
of  seeds,  storing  of  food  by  biennials,  preparation  for  winter. 

H^in/er.— Winter  condition  of  plant  life;  protections. 

Spring. — Reanimation  of  nature, — bursting  buds,  germination  of  seeds,  flowers. 

ZOOIiOOT. 

FalL — Migration  of  birds,  hibernation  of  animals,  disappearance  of  animals,  disap- 
pearance of  insects;  preparation  for  winter, — storing  food,  warm  coverings,  attractive 
and  protective  coloration. 

fFinfer.— Adaptation  of  structure  to  food  getting;  compare  winter  habits  and  food 
with  summer  life  conditions;  show  relation  of  teeth  to  kind  of  food,  and  the  relation  of 
length  of  jaw  to  perfection  of  hand  as  a  prehensile  organ. 

fl[fHnn{7.— Return  of  birds  and  insects;  community  life;  protective  and  attractive 
coloration;  co-operation  of  animal  and  plant  life. 

Familiar  animals  as  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  squirrel,  should  be  taken  as  types  and  compari- 
sons made.  Each  grade  should  study  the  life  history  of  one  or  more  insects  by 
observing  the  larva,  pupa,  image,  and  egg  in  the  school  room.  A  collection  of  neeta 
will  throw  some  light  upon  community  life.  The  sanitary^  and  economic  relation  of 
insects  is  important.  The  beaut^Ti  color,  delicacy  and  daintiness  of  structure,  grace  of 
movement,  should  be  prominent  in  all  work. 

PHTSIOS. 

Fall, — Magnetic  needle.  Relation  of  light  to  color  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  birds 
insects,  and  other  animals;  heat  to  evaporation  and  condensation.  Effect  of  rain  upon 
life. 

Winter, — Frost  and  snow  as  protections  and  erosive  forces.  Snow  crystals  in  rela- 
tion to  crystalline  rock.  Expansion  and  contraction  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  in 
relation  to  erosion,  ocean  currents,  and  winds.  Conduction  in  relation  to  light,  heat, 
sound,  and  electricity. 

Spring, — Light  and  air  in  relation  to  plants  and  animals,  as  in  germination  and  flying 
biros,  etc. 

OHSMISTRY. 

FalL — Chemical  and  physical  changes  in  relation  to  the  assimilation  of  minerals  by 
plants,  and  plants  by  animals.  Carbon  in  its  interchange  between  plants  and  animals; 
coal.    Field  lessons. 

TTintsr.— Effect  of  acids  upon  rooks  in  relation  to  formation  of  caves.  Formation  of 
crystals  in  relation  to  crystalline  rocks. 

Spring, — Presence  of  lime  in  water;  relate  to  shell-bearing  animals. 

MCTEOBOLOGT. 

Daily  record  of  atmospheric  conditions  continued  throughout  the  year  and  clofe 
relations  made. 

ASTBONOMT. 

Daily  observations  of  position  of  sun  and  its  effects.  Location  of  constellations  and 
observation  of  planets. 

OBOIX>OT. 

Collection  of  pebbles  and  fragments  of  rocks;  classify  as  to  granite,  marble,  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  slate,  coal,  etc.  Effect  of  physical  and  chemical  forces  upon  rocks. 
Relation  of  organic  and  inorganic,  as  found  in  coal  and  limestone.  Study  of  life  in  fos- 
sils.   Field  lessons. 
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MINERADOOY. 

Physical  properties  of  rocks, — color,  hardness,  etc.  Burn  for  organio  matter;  add 
test  for  lime.    Relate  soluble  rocks  to  plants,  formation  of  caves,  erosion,  etc. 

It  has  been  possible  to  give  only  a  general  outline  of  the  work  which  in  the  course 
will  be  graded,  related,  and  consecutive. 

All  technicality  should  be  omitted,  and  the  material  and  experiments  simple. 

Nature  Study  should  engender  in  the  children  an  absorbing  love  for  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  true. 

Miss  Soott  being  hereapon  oalled  to  address  the  assooiation,  said  she 
had  supposed  her  duty  ended  ¥^ith  the  preparation  of  her  outline  and  had 
not  expected  to  speak  except  in  answer  to  questions  or  oritioisms  of  her 
report;  however  she  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  queries  of  what- 
ever sort. 

Supt.  Perry  suggested  that  the  office  of  the  * 'culture  epochs"  in  a 
scheme  of  education  is  not  generally  understood,  and  that  some  elabora- 
tion of  the  principles  involvra  would  be  welcomed  by  her  auditors.  Per- 
haps she  would  explain  how  the  mythical  characters,  Agoonack  and 
Eablu,  with  their  suppositional  environments,  can  be  made  to  interpret 
to  a  child  bom  into  the  civilization  of  this  age,  any  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment; or  how  a  child  of  the  present  epoch  can  be  so  stripped  of  the  num- 
berless powers  and  possessions  he  has  inherited  from  the  intervening  ages 
as  to  come  under  the  influence,  in  any  degree,  of  those  twilight  epochs  of 
the  worlds'  life. 

Miss  Scott  replied  that  her  purpose  in  dealing  with  the  various  culture 
epochs  was  to  take  the  child  from  the  lowest  moral  standpoint  and  lead 
him  on  up  through  the  experiences  of  communities,  of  nations,  and  of 
peoples,  to  the  highest  development.  He  needs  to  pass  through  the  moral 
evolution  of  the  race,  the  race  as  developed  not  only  in  the  growth  of 
institutions,  but  as  developed  in  regard  to  his  physical  environments,  as 
the  child  is  influenced  by  his  habitat.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  takins 
the  moral  ideas  of  different  periods  as  embodied  in  children,  typical  of 
the  epochs  studied.  Thus  we  have  Agoonack,  the  Eskimo;  Hiawatha, 
the  Indian ;  Eablu,  the  early  Aryan,  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  at  this  point  asked  several  pertinent  questions: — at  what 
age  the  child  is  in  the  Eskimo  period,  and  whether  it  is  the  Eskimo  child 
that  is  studied  or  the  whole  compass  and  breadth  of  the  Eskimo  life; 
whether  it  is  assumed  that  the  children  pass  through  these  stages  at  cor- 
responding ages,  or  whether  there  is  an  individual  development  to  be 
taken  into  account.  To  which  Miss  Scott  replied  that  the  normal  child 
passes  out  of  the  Eskimo  period  at  about  the  age  of  five,  and  that  it  is  the 
primitive  Eskimo  life  as  a  whole  that  is  studied,  only  the  child  is  taken 
as  its  representative,  since  children  are  more  interested  in  the  child  itself; 
that  while  one  child  may  pass  very  rapidly  through  a  number  of  stages, 
others  may  pass  more  slowly,  so  that  to  ascertain  in  what  stage  a  onild 
may  be  and  what  its  needs,  is  leading  to  very  close  individual  work.  To 
Dr.  Hinsdale's  further  query  whether  it  is  practical  for  our  schools  in  its 
present  form,  the  reply  was  given  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
reduce  the  number  of  children  one  teacher  can  handle. 

Prof.  George  then  supplemented  his  printed  outline  with  comments 
uppn  the  four  points — nature  study,  reiding  work,  concentration,  and 
correlation,  as  follows : 

When  I  was  asked  by  the  cliairman  of  the  oommitee  to  prepare  an 
outline  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  primary  grades,  three  requests  were 
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made:  1.  That  I  should  represent  the  oonservative  or  semi-conservative 
view.  2.  That  my  manuscript  copy  should  be  limited  to  four  pages  of 
legal  cap.  3.  That  I  go  into  details  suflSoiently  to  indicate  methods  of 
work,  which  was  of  course  dearly  antagonistic  to  the  second  condition. 
Well,  I  took  these  points  under  consideration;  the  outline  course  is 
before  you,  and  I  will  discuss  it  for  the  next  ten  minutes  allowed  me. 

I  think  we  are  all  very  glad  that  the  subject  of  nature  study  has 
assumed  some  prominence  in  the  schools.  Some  have  urged  that 
obildreUt  especially  city  children,  do  not  come  into  contact  with  nature; 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  nature;  that  city  children  cannot 
have  the  opportunities  for  studying  nature,  unless  the  schools  shall  take 
up  the  subject, — create  the  subject  in  the  school  room.  So,  while  nature 
study  is  properly  made  a  feature  of  each  grade,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  scientists  of  children — far  from  it — but  rather  to  develop  the 
observing  powers  and  yield  a  store  of  definite  concepts,  above  all  to  show 
the  relation  of  nature  to  human  interests.  All  nature  work  should  rise 
into  the  humanistic;  mere  learning  of  facts  and  scientific  names  will  have 
little  value.  Ohildren  must  love  nature  and  get  nature  into  their  souls. 
Bryant  well  illustrates  the  results  of  this  love  in  the  opening  lines  of 
Tbanatopsis: 

**  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Comraunion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  languaffe.    For  his  gayer  hoars 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  l^uty;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy  that  steals  sway 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.*' 

Elementary  science  will  not  generate  this  love ;  proper  nature  study 
may. 

As  to  the  readins  work:  I  do  not  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
are  to  throw  out  books  entirely.  A  great  many  of  them  are  well  graded 
along  the  line  of  the  child's  advancement,  and  they  furnish  a  very  con- 
venient reading  material  for  children.  I  think  they  have  their  place  in 
school;  and  so,  under  the  bead  of  reading,  the  course  indicates  somewhat 
how  these  books  should  be  used.  I  have  called  them  the  ordinary  read- 
ing books  and  the  correspondins  readins  books  cf  other  series. 

Regarding  supplementary  reading  books :  In  connection  with  nature 
study  and  geography,  there  are  some  very  good  ones  and  they  have  their 
place;  but  tbev  are  to  be  used  largely  for  information.  I  believe  that 
children  sbouM  be  taught  early  to  read  for  information,  even  though  it  is 
a  fact  that  many  of  these  information  books  lack  the  literary  essence  that 
would  make  them  desirable  as  regular  reading  books. 

Another  department  in  reading  matter  should  be  literature.  I  have 
indicated  two  lines  of  literature.  First,  foundation  work  of  myth,  fable, 
and  folk-lore;  fairy  stories  are  sometimes  well  up  in  the  higher  realms  of 
literature.  I  should  esteem  it  of  very  grave  importance  if  a  child  did  not 
know  certain  myths,  if  he  did  not  know  certain  fables— a  great  misfortune 
in  subsequent  life.  These  books  should  be  in  the  course  not  necessarily 
for  their  own  merit,  not  that  they  are  true,  not  that  they  are  false;  but 
they  should  go  there  merely  because  they  are  foundational.  I  think  it  is 
a  misfortune  for  a  child  not  to  read  Robinson  Orusoe,  or  Swinton's  Book 
of  Tales,  etc.     The  subjects  which  are  treated  therein  are  subjects  which 
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the  obild  needs  to  know,  in  order  to  understand  literature  later  on.  Pot^ 
ting  it  on  this  plane — yon  may  call  it  a  loW  plain — it  is  important  that 
the  child  should  know  these  things  as  foundational  work.  Second,  comes 
real  literature  of  a  higher  order,  portions  of  which  should  be  committed 
to  memory. 

As  to  concentration :  I  believe  each  of  the  established  school  subjects 
should  receive  such  proper  and  independent  treatment  as  to  develop  it  in 
its  logical  order.  Isolation  is  important  in  the  treatment  of  these  sub- 
jects;  I  believe  in  that.  These  subjects  are  entitled  to  their  legitimate 
treatment,  and  to  their  treatment  in  logical  order.  The  theory  of  concen- 
tration as  applied  to  all  the  grades,  is  in  the  main  rejected ;'  it  can  have 
free  application  in  the  first  srades  only.  The  work  of  the  first  primary 
grade  does  not  take  hold  of  the  regular  school  subjects  to  any  great 
extent;  and  the  child  who  is  being  initiated  into  school  work  is  being 
taught  some  formal  knowledge,  and  can  be  taught  this  as  well  when  we 
are  teaching  one  thing  as  another.  The  different  subjects  that  are 
brought  forward  in  the  primary  school, — history  work,  work  in  numbers, 
nature  work,  or  work  in  daily  life  growing  out  of  something  that  arises  in 
the  school, — with  the  consideration  of  all  these  subjects,  the  formal  sub- 
jects can  also  be  treated.  Beyond  that  point  I  think  subjects  are  entitled 
to  receive  their  independent  treatment. 

Regarding  correlation  I  will  say :  I  believe  we  are  all  of  us  aware  that 
it  can  be  carried  on  to  the  intent  of  deadening  the  school  work ;  it  can  be 
carried  on  until  variety  is  entirely  rooted  out  of  the  school.  I  think  that 
Herbart  gives  the  first  law  of  interest  to  be  variety.  If  everythins  else 
is  to  radiate  from  one  subject,  we  to  a  very  great  extent  overload  the 
child  with  this  one  idea.  I  heard  a  teacher  remark  in  regard  to  some 
children  who  had  been  having  the  honey  bee  as  their  center  of  instruc- 
tion, that  the  children  had  gotten  so  sick  of  the  bee  as  to  say  that  they 
never  wanted  to  taste  honey  again.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  variety 
is  important.  There  is  a  freshness  in  taking  up  something  absolutely 
new,  and  this  freshness  can  minister  to  the  life  of  the  child. 

Interrelations  do  not  imply  strained  or  forced  correlations.  When  we 
are  treating  any  subject,  it  is  not  the  proper  thing  to  be  hunting  around 
for  fancied  relations  or  very  remote  relations,  in  order  that  we  may  bring 
in  some  other  subject.  I  remember  one  teacher  bringing  in  the  poem  of 
Barbara  Frietchie  in  connection  with  com,  simply  because  that  word 
occurs  in  the  first  line  of  the  poem,  '^Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with 
com,"  etc.  I  think  we  want  to  get  over  an  idea  that  correlation  has  to 
deal  with  any  such  interrelation  as  that. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  course  of  study,  I  have  attempted  to  exhibit 
one  phase  of  correlation.  Take  the  fourth  grade  in  reading,  fourth  grade 
in  nature  studv,  fourth  grade  in  language,  geography,  and  history,  and  I 
think  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  certain  interrelation.  In  the  third 
grade  1  have  suggested  home  geography,  and  in  the  fourth  grade  I  would 
use  a  book. 

Let  history  begin  in  the  first  grade,  takins  up  the  subject  of  home  and 
branching  out  to  primitive  homes.  Possibly,  if  desirable,  the  Eskimo 
child  may  be  brought  in  there.  From  this  the  second  grade  advances  a 
little  to  the  means  of  social  and  business  intercourse  in  general,  such  as 
roads,  wagons,  bridaes,  etc.  The  third  srade  takes  still  another  step  to 
the  community,  and  heroic  stories  are  Droucht  in, — anything  that  has  a 
moral  and  stimulates  this  culture;    then   tne  fourth    grade  takes  up 
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bioffraphy,  and  I  have  also  indioated  Miobigan  history.  In  all  grades, 
under  bistorical  days,  historical  people  may  be  brought  in  with  interest 
to  the  children. 

In  arithmetic  I  have  followed  the  old  idea  very  closely.  This  subject 
should  not  depend  for  its  development  upon  the  other  subjects  that  we 
are  treating.  I  have  put  in  the  old-fashioned  multiplication  table,  and 
want  to  ask  this  question.  Will  children  learn  the  multiplication  table 
without  drill  upon  it?  Will  they  learn  the  multiplication  table  because 
you  make  arithmetical  problems  in  nature  work?  No»  they  will  not.  How 
do  any  of  you  know  that  7  times  8  are  66?  You  know  it  because  vou 
learned  it;  you  know  it  as  a  matter  of  association;  you  know  it  solely 
because  you  were  drilled  upon  it.  Can  the  school  afford  to  throw  aside 
this  formal  drill  work — call  it  formal,  if  you  will?  Can  they  afford  to 
throw  this  aside  and  say  that  in  place  of  it  they  will  depend  upon  work  in 
these  other  subjects? 

The  president's  gavel  admonishes  me  that  I  must  close.  Let  me  say  in 
conclusion  that,  in  changing  courses  of  study,  it  would  seem  to  be  good 
sense  to  make  haste  slowly  and  carefully,  and  in  a  spirit  of  wise  conserva- 
tism. The  graded  school  course  of  study  should  not  be  abandoned;  to  do 
this  would  tend  to  disintegrate  the  graded  school  system  and  resolve  it 
into  chaos.     Evolution,  not  revolution,  is  desirable. 

Supt.  E.  L.  Briggs  of  Cold  water: 

In  this  work  presented  this  morning  which  is  before  you  in  outlines, 
there  is  so  much  matter  for  consideration  that  it  i^ems  almost  impossible 
for  one  to  enter  into  a  fair  discussion  of  it.  The  two  ''opposing  fac- 
tions," as  they  have  been  called,  of  pedagogy  at  the  present  day,  have 
presented  their  courses  of  study  and  in  a  sense  they  discuss  one  another; 
for  if  one  does  not  agree  with  the  presentation  upon  one  side,  he  finds 
upon  the  other  side  the  presentation  of  what  may  be  called  the  other 
school,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  question  are  before  you. 

Besides  these  two  courses  that  have  been  presented,  I  find  there  are  two 
other  courses  in  elementary  science,  one  which  is  before  you  and  was  to 
have  been  presented  by  Miss  Louise  Miller,  ooverino;  the  first  four  grades 
of  Bohocl  work,  and  another  which  will  be  presented  later  by  Prof.  Sherzer 
of  the  Normal  School. 

For  science  work  we  have  four  outlines  for  the  first  four  grades,  and 
in  all  other  work  two.  It  would  be  a  very  diflBcult  matter  for  any  one, 
and  certainly  it  is  for  me,  in  any  way  to  reconcile  all  these  presenta- 
tions; and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
presenting  a  general  course  of  studv  for  all  the  schools  of  the  State 
should  be,  perhaps,  a  prophet  of  the  future  rather  than  an  annalist  of  the 
past.  One  of  these  courses,  the  one  last  presented,  gives  the  work  as  it 
IS  carried  on  today  in  the  best  schools  of  our  State,  a  course  of  study  in 
accordance  with  the  general  ^lan  of  the  State.  This  is  the  curriculum 
upon  which  we  are  all  working,  and  on  which  the  schools  of  Michigan 
are  attaining  the  success  that  characterizes  them  today.  The  other  is  a 
course  that  is  new  to  many  of  us  in  its  general  plan.  This  course,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  in  operation  to  some  extent  in  the  schools  of  Detroit. 
It  has  many  sumestions  that  many  of  us  have  not  employed  in  our 
schools.  As  to  this  last  course,  there  seems  to  be  a  plan  of  concentration 
around  certain  centers  which  is  ignored  entirely  or  is  not  worked  out  in 
the  other.  In  this  course  it  seems  to  be  the  plan  to  concentrate  the  work 
10 
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around  typical  oharaoters,  taking  Agoonaok  and  Eabln  as  typical  oharac- 
ters  and  in  a  sense  oonoentrating  the  work  about  them, — making  the  other 
subjeota  of  the  school  in  a  measure  center  themselves  around  these  ohar- 
aoters, and,  later  on,  around  the  institutions  they  are  studying. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come — and  it  was  so  suggested  by  our 
lecture  last  night — when  there  must  be  marked  changes  in  our  courses  of 
studv.  It  is  a  time  when  the  courses  are  to  be  modified,  and  yet  to  my 
mind  this  modification  must  be  gradual.  I  presume  in  the  years  that  are 
immediately  before  us  we  shall  see  marked  changes  in  the  work  of  the 
schools,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  the  changes  may  be  along  lines  that 
are  suggested  in  these  papers;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
move  very  cautiously  into  these  new  features ;  that  radical  changes  are 
liable  to  work  disaster;  that  this  course  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
Miss  Scott  and  Miss  Coffin  and  others  in  Detroit,  may  work  effectively, 
miffht  in  the  hands  of  most  of  us  be  a  failure.  The  change  is  too  rad- 
ioai  for  an  immediate  adoption.  As  to  the  characters  that  are  pre- 
sented, I  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  are  the  ones  about  which  to  concen- 
trate. They  have  been  found  in  the  literature  of  child  life,  and  are 
intetesting  to  pupils  because  they  present  interesting  phases  of  child  life; 
but  it  seems  very  questionable  whether  they  are  sufficiently  real  char- 
acters of  the  periods  about  which  they  deal  to  be  the  characters  about 
which  to  concentrate  the  work.  My  thought  is  that  the  characters  them- 
selves are  merely  fiction  of  Jane  Andrews,  and  are  not  sufficiently  clas- 
deal  to  be  made  the  basis  of  concentration.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
courses  must  come  to  us  as  suffgestive  courses.  Probably  no  one  of  them 
can  be  followed  in  any  particular  school,  but  all  of  them  present  excellent 
material  for  the  teachers  of  the  State;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
one  of  them  is  more  than  a  suggestive  course.  The  work  done  in  science 
in  the  first  grades  is  a  limited  amount,  and  this  must  be  determined  by  the 
teacher,  the  condition  in  which  the  school  is  being  carried  on,  and  the 
BurroundinRS  of  the  school;  it  will  devolve  upon  the  teacher  and  the 
superintendent  to  plan  the  science  work  in  accordance  with  that  which 
can  be  done,  and  perhaps  only  a  limited  amount  of  the  work  suggested 
here  can  be  taken  in  the  line  of  science  when  the  work  is  not  carried  on 
by  a  specialist  in  these  lines. 

Prin.  0.  B.  Hall  of  Detroit,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  course 
for  grammar  schools,  was  called  upon  to  present  the  course  suggested  for 
these  grades,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

I  shall  attempt  no  formal  presentation  of  this  report.  I  was  surprised 
when  asked  to  present  this  subject^  and  will  attempt  a  little  explanation. 
The  committee  met  in  Ann  Arbor  in  June  and  divided  into  suboom- 
mittees.  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  these  sub-committees  and 
made  my  report.  I  supposed  that  the  committee  would  be  called  together, 
that  we  should  discuss  this  report  together,  and  so  be  able  to  present  a 
well  considered  course  for  discussion  here.  Unfortunatelv  we  did  not 
meet  until  Monday  of  this  week,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  reports. 
For  this  reason  I  know  little  more  about  the  report  than  you  do,  except 
the  one  which  I  sent  to  the  chairman.  It  was  understood  that  these 
reports  were  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Hinsdale,  Supt.  M.  A.  Whitney,  and  Dr. 
Boone;  that  they  were  to  correct  the  reports  which  were  to  be  presented 
here.  The  explanation  that  I  have  to  give  is  that,  not  having  any  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  these  reports,  each  sub-committee  has  sent  its  own  and 
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they  are  before  yoD  for  disoDssion.  Tbey  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
onssioD,  but  probably  the  report  would  not  have  been  the  same  had  all 
considered  them  together  before  presentation. 

I  hope  that  the  subject  will  be  tboronghly  disonssed  here,  taking  this 
report  as  a  basis  for  discussion ;  and  that  we  may  at  last,  through  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  committee  or  a  new  committee,  have  a  report  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  endorse,  one  which  may  go  out  through  the  State  as  a 
guide,  so  that  there  may  be  greater  uniformity  of  work.  I  see  in  the 
report  that  we  have  a  course  for  grammar  grades  which  includes  reading, 
spelling,  etc. ;  that  we  also  have  a  course  in  mathematics  for  the  grammar 
grades,  and  one  for  United  States  history.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
other  reports  were  made  or  not,  but  there  certainly  were  four  sub-com- 
mittees appointed. 

I  am  unable  to  present  any  formal  report  in  regard  to  this,  because  I 
have  known  so  little  of  it.  I  regard  the  report  as  incomplete,  because 
not  enough  consideration  has  been  given  to  it.  I  hope  that  the  subject 
will  receive  much  discussion,  so  that  we  may  really  have  a  course  which 
we  are  willing  the  State  Association  shall  send  out  as  the  consensus  of 
opinion  and  as  worthy  of  a  following. 


SUGGESTED  COURSE  IN  LANGUAGE  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

GBADB   FIVE. 

I.  Fourth  Rbadsb.— For  general  mechanical  study;  expression;  capitalization; 
punctuation;  grammar. 

II.  Mrma  aud  Lsoxndb.— The  Storiee:— to  furnish  material  for  oral  and  written 
work;  to  familiarise  the  pupils  with  olaiiMioal  reference  and  to  furnish  him  with 
material  for  classical  allusions;  to  furnish  ample  field  for  the  play  of  the  imagination 
BO  that  he  may  put  in  the  high-lights  of  oral  and  written  laoguage. 

III.  LiiTaBATnRS.--Hawthome's  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  TdUM\ — to  furnish 
material  for  consecutive  thought;  to  cultivate  %tyle  by  dwelling  upon  and  absorbing 
the  language  and  beauty  of  so  rich  an  author. 

IV.  UisTOBT.— "  Ten  Boys  on  the  Boad,^  (Andrews);— to  furnish  abundant  material 
for  oral  and  written  composition. 

V.  Natubc  STVDY.—Sea  Side  and  Way  Side,  No.  4,  (Wright);— to  furnish  the  pupil 
with  a  brief  survey  of  the  world  and  its  furnishings— its  animal  and  plant  life  and  its 
mineral  adornments,  information  very  useful  to  one  who  writes  or  speaics. 

VI.  GaooRA^HT  AND  Tbavbij. — "  Modem  Europe;  "—to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
noted  paintings,  sculptures,  cathedrals,  towers,  dress,  and  customs  of  peoples,  beautiful 
scenery  of  mountain,  lake,  and  river,  etc.,— material  which  the  pupil  as  speaker  or 
writer  will  frequently  have  occasion  to  use.  ^ 

VII.  Grammar. — As  needed  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

GBADB    SIX. 

I.    Fifth  Rkadxr.    See  grade  five  and  continue. 

n.  Myths  avd  Leornds.- The  stories;  their  nature-interpretation  and  use  in 
literature. 

III.  LaTmRATVKR,—KingBley'8  Oreek  Heroes,  or  Oodsand  Heroee;  for  oontinuous 
thought  studies  and  pure  style  work  in  language. 

rv.  History.- "  Great  Livee; "  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  chief  characters  in 
history  and  their  doings. 

V.  Nature  Study.- Burroughs  ** Birds  and  Beei;**  to  bring  the  thought  and  style 
in  touch  with  nature. 

VI.  GaooRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL.— Rupcrt's  Geographical  Beader;  to  teach  the  graphic 
description  of  the  scenery  of  our  world  home. 

VII.  Grammar.— As  needed  to  aid  and  test  the  work. 
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QBADE  SEVEN. 

I.  Myths. — ^Their  ethical  and  epiritual  interpretation  and  their  more  intimate  con- 
nection in  figure  and  fact  with  the  works  of  great  writers. 

IL  LiTSRATUBE. — The  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  (Brooks  or  Church),  Kalevala.  Hiawatha, 
Evangeline,  Enoch  Arden,  etc.;  to  develop  the  continuouB  thought  idea,  and  to  give  the 
pupil  the  idea  of  completeness  and  unit7  of  theme.  This  must  be  applied  in  the  pupil's 
oral  and  written  language  work. 

III.  History.— i^/teeN  Decisive  Battles^  (Creanr);  to  show  the  world*s  history  as  a 
whole,  bound  together  by  the  golden-thread, — the  Struggle  for  Freedom. 

SoiEKOB  AiTD  FAcrr. — Information  Header,  ^o.  3;  to  furnish  the  mind  with  ample 
material  in  fact,  trom  the  commercial  and  industrial  world,  to  be  used  in  orations  and 
compositions. 

V.    Grammar. — As  in  preceding  grades. 

GRADE  EIGHT. 

I.  Myths  from  all  Lands. — ^Reviewed  to  keep  fresh  for  literary  reference;  their 
nature  and  ethical  interpretation,  and  their  use  in  speech  and  literary  work. 

II.  Lttbrature. — Extracts  from  classical  works,  ^  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  **  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal."    Short  standard  poems  from  authors. 

III.  History. — ^United  States  History.    The  Story  of  Liberty,  (Coffin). 

IV.  Grammar  — ^With  a  good  text-book  and  in  connection  with  the  above  work  and 
following  it  as  a  guide  to  correct  work. 

V.  Latin.— Through  the  entire  year  as  an  optional  study. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Oral  Language  should  be  made  very  prominent,  giving  attention  to  continuous 
discourse.  The  pupil  should  recite,  not  for  his  teacher  alone,  but  for  his  olaas,  so 
impressing  his  personality  upon  his  class  as  to  hold  their  attention  and  interest.  Cor- 
rect form,  expression,  manner,  pronunciation,  clearness,  and  force  should  receive 
careful  attention. 

2.  Give  the  child  much  to  read  from  the  standard  authors,  and  he  will  gradually 
grow  in  his  use  of  pure  language  and  good  style. 

3.  While  memory  gems  are  worthy  of  attention,  care  should  be  given  to  complete 
and  quite  lengthy  selections,  that  the  work  mav  not  be  epigrammatic  or  **  scrappy.*' 
Power  should  be  given  a  pupU  to  think  and  speak  continuously. 

4.  Grammar  uiould  follow,  not  precede,  langua^  work.  The  pu^il  should  be 
taught  the  science  of  language  as  he  needs  it — as  his  appetite  craves  it.  It  should 
permeate  the  entire  course  in  liinguage. 

6.  When  the  pupil  mfuU  of  a  subject  and  can  express  himself  well  upon  it  in  oral 
language,  the  pen  may  be  wisely  put  in  his  hand  to  write;  and  great  dare  should  be 
given  fi>  the  mechanical  work,  capitalization,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  form,  style, 
and,  if  possible,  illustrating  the  essay. 

6.    Latin  may  be  made  an  optional  study  in  the  last  grade  of  the  grammar  school. 


SUGGESTED  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

FIFTH  GBADB. 

AaiTHMXTia — IHve  recitations  a  week. 

1.  Such  review  of  the  important  parts  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  grade  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable. 

2.  Factoring,  divisors  and  multiples,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  mensuration  of 
simple  forms  of  surface  and  solids,  denominate  numbers. 

3.  Intellectual  arithmetic. 
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SIXTH  GBADE. 

AfiiTHMATia— Five  reoitatioDs  a  week. 

1.  A  sharp  review  drill  in  fraotions.  A  thorough  study  of  the  metric  system  of 
measures  ana  weights.    Mensuration  extended. 

2.  Elements  of  percentage  with  eaev  applications. 

3.  Intelleotual  arithmetic  continued. 

SEVENTH    GBADE. 

I.  Abitbmbtio. — Four  recitations  a  week. 

1.  Review  of  percentage  with  extension  to  higher  applications  in  business.  Busi- 
ness papers  and  forms.  Mensuration,  common  and  metric  system,  and  intellectual 
arithmetic  continued. 

2.  Ratio  and  simple  proportion  with  applications. 

3.  Involution  ana  square  root. 

II.  OoNCRETx  GsoMETBT.— One  recitatiou  a  week. 

EIGHTH  GBADE. 

I.  Abithmetic. — One  recitation  a  week. 

1.  A  general  review  with  special  reference  to  application  in  practical  affairs. 

2.  Elements  of  bookkeeping. 

II.  CoNOBKTB  GxoMSTBT. — ^Two  recitatious  a  week. 

1.  Including  construction  of  drawings  to  scale,  models  with  specifications  of  meas- 
urements, and  materials  and  applications  in  mensuration. 

III.  EiiEXEirTS  OP  Algebra. — Two  recitations  a  week. 

L  Covering  the  use  of  the  algebraic  notation  in  additioli,  subtraction,  muliiplioatioii 
and  division;  applications  in  factoring,  fractions,  and  involution;  solution  of  simple 
equations  with  numerous  applications  m  arithmetic  and  geometry. 


SUQGESTED  COURSE  IN  U.  S.  HISTORY  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

FIFTH  GBADE. 

Stories  of  American  history,  and  the  learning  of  patriotic  poems  and  songs,  accom- 
panied with  suitable  talks  by  the  teacher. 

SIXTH  GBADE. 

A  first  book  in  U.  S.  History  to  be  read,  together  with  biographies  of  eminent  leaders 
in  the  great  events  in  American  history,  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln. 

SEVENTH    GBADE. 

The  study  of  U.  S.  history  with  special  reference  to  its  discovery,  settlement,  increase 
in  extent  and  population,  and  the  development  of  its  resources. 

EIGHTH   GBADE. 

A  brief  history  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  its  constitutional  government. 

In  the  study  of  political  geography,  history  should  be  a  subordinate  topic,  thus  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  of  the  character  and  progress  of  people  under  different  forms  ot 
government. 
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In  presentiDga  *' Suggested  Course  of  Study  in  Elementary  Science" 
for  the  entire  eight  grades,  based  upon  a  practical  scheme  of  concentra- 
tion and  correlation,  Prof.  Sherzer  of  Ypsilanti  apologized  for  trespass- 
ing upon  the  ground  of  the  primary  committee,  saying  as  follows: 

Owing  to  the  wide  range  of  mental  capacity  shown  by  children  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  eight  grades  were  divided  into  three 
divisions,  the  first  three  constituting,  the  primary,  the  next  three  the 
intermediate,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  the  grammar.  For  the  pri- 
mary grades  the  work  should  be  concentrated  about  Nature  Study  (used 
broadlv  to  cover  earth,  air,  and  sky)  in  the  sense  that  the  other  sub- 
jects should  grow  out  of  and  be  related  to  it.  Both  pedagogy  and  child 
psychology  point  directly  to  this  center  rather  than  to  language,  litera-^ 
ture,  or  history.  The  education  of  the  child  must  begin  by  presenting' 
things  to  his  senses.  In  the  intermediate  grades  the  entire  work  of  the 
school  is  to  be  naturally  correlated  as  far  as  is  practicable,  those  portions 
of  the  various  subjects  being  selected  which  will  give  you  this  desired 
relation.  It  is  emphatically  maintained  that  the  strictly  logical  sequence 
must  give  way,  when  necessary,  to  the  psychological.  For  instance,  in 
zoology  the  amoaba  logically  comes  first,  but  instead  of  this  form  we  must 
select  those  which  connect  the  child  with  his  home.  In  the  grammar 
grades  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  secure  much  in  the  way  of 
correlation,  and  the  principle  was  here  dropped.  By  intelligent  correla- 
tion we  secure  a  deeper  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  and  any  failures 
must  be  ascribed  to  faulty  presentation  or  forced  relation.  Some  claim 
that  the  interest  is  deadened  by  continually  harping  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject; that  the  child  must  have  variety.  If  this  variety,  absolutely 
demanded  by  the  child,  cannot  be  secured  in  carrying  out  such  a  coursCi 
then  this  is  a  fatal  objection ;  but  if  variety  cannot  be  found  in  the  earthy 
air,  and  sky,  where  is  it  to  be  looked  for?  Bv  correlation  we  secure 
economy  of  mental  energy,  in  that  it  is  easier  for  the  mind  to  pass  to  a 
related  subject  than  to  an  unrelated  one.  In  view  of  the  increased  inter- 
est and  economy  of  mental  energy,  there  is  a  saving  of  time.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  schools  of  Paris  that,  with  improved  methods,  seven 
years'  work  may  be  done  in  less  than  three  and  one-half.  Correlated 
study  leads  to  correlated  habits  of  thought,  so  that  the  individual  is 
given  complete  control  of  his  faculties.  The  cerebral  centers  are  knit 
together  so  as  to  secure  the  harmonious  action  of  the  brain ;  the  short 
outs  established  in  the  '  association  fibers '  beneath  the  cortex  become 
highways  of  thought;  and  the  mind  views  an  object,  or  a  phenomenon,  in 
all  its  present,  past^  and  future  relations  and  inter-relations.  The  brilliant 
q/2er  thoughts,  which  so  exasperate  us,  arise  in  time  to  be  used;  in  the 
face  of  temptation  we  see  the  sin  from  all  sides  and  in  all  its  serious  con- 
sequences. It  has  been  urged  against  the  application  of  the  doctrine  in 
the  grades,  that  it  properly  belongs  to  the  graduate  schools  of  our  univer- 
sities, where  the  mind  is  able  to  make  its  own  correlations.  True  is  it 
that  the  child  is  unable  to  bring  tosether  and  properly  relate  his  own 
observations  and  experiences,  but  this  should  be  done  for  him  by  the 
cultivated  mind  of  his  teacher.  Gradually  the  child  ^ows  out  of  this 
stage  of  dependence  upon  his  teacher;  slowly  acquires  this  power 
for  himself  which  culminates  finally  in  the  finishing  courses  of  the 
university.*'  , 
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SUGGESTED  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  COURSE. 

In  attemptiofT  to  map  out  a  graded  oonrae  of  study  for  grammar  grades,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  give  anything  in  detail  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done  in  the  first  four  primary  years.  So  much  did  it  seem  like  asking  an  architect  to 
plan  a  second  story,  knowing  nothing  of  the  first,  that  the  attempt  ended  only  in  des- 
pair. With  no  meeting  of  the  sub-committee  since  its  organization  in  June,  it  seems 
wisest  to  present  a  skeleton  course  of  science  for  all  grades,  based  upon  the  principles 
which,  in  our  present  best  judgment,  should  be  operative.  With  such,  or  similar  work 
as  a  basis,  the  science  of  the  last  four  years  of  the  elementary  school  is  here  presented 
for  criticism. 

Upon  a  separate  page  there  is  proposed  a  scheme  for  an  elementary  course,  with  suffi- 
cient explanation  to  render  it  intelligible.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  concentration 
and  correlation,  as  used  in  this  scheme,  have  such  a  sound  psychological  basis  in  the 
education  of  the  child,  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  until  their  importance  ia 
fully  appreciated.  Over-zealous  and  mistaken  advocates  of  the  doctrine  have  not 
unfre^uently  been  led  into  error,  which,  however,  cannot  justly  be  charged  against  the 
doctrine  itself. 

When  the  value  of  the  principle  of  concentration  for  the  three  primary  grades  is 
admitted,  then  comes  the  question  as  to  which  group  of  subjects  shall  form  the  center. 
All  agree  that  this  center  must  be  determined  by  the  very  nature  of  the  child's  mind, 
but  all  will  not  agree  when  one  attempts  to  make  this  determination.  From  the  law  of 
his  mental  development  the  child  is  most  deeply  interested  in  natural  objects  and 
natural  phenomena.  He  is  more  deeply  concerned  with  what  immediately  surrounds 
him,  rather  than  that  which  is  remote  in  space  or  time.  His  mind  is  empty  at  first  and 
can  be  stored  with  definite  concepts  only  through  the  senses.  His  studies  must  be  in 
the  main  phsseivtative.  Besides  perfectly  meeting  these  requirements  nature  study 
supplies  data  first  hand,  secures  exercise  and  recreation  when  properly  pursued,  and  m 
in  a  sense  utilitarian. 

Based  upon  these  general  principles  the  following  course '  in  science  is  jp ropoeed  in 
flkeleton  form.  The  most  that  is  hoped  for  it  is  that  it  may  serve  as  a  working  basis  to 
be  modified  and  perfected  by  the  combined  experience  of  Uie  teachers  of  the  State.  It 
Is  believed  to  remedy  the  sobapphtess  of  many  elementary  courses  in  nature  study,  to 
obviate  the  endless  repetition  of  the  same  topic  in  different  grades^  so  deadeninfif  to 
interest — and  to  secure  a  fairly  complete  treatment  of  each  branch  of  science.  The 
amount  of  ground  to  be  covered  under  each  topic,  its  method  of  presentation,  and  its 
relation  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  are  weighty  matters  for  future  conaidera- 
tion.  The  work  proposed,  it  is  well  to  note,  may  be  given  as  a  separate  science  course 
in  case,  for  any  reason,  it  is  not  desired  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  concentration  and 
oorrelation. 

The  topics  suggested  for  each  grade  are  roughly  arranged  as  they  would  receiva 
attention  during  the  school  year,  except  for  the  geography,  astronomy,  and  meteorol- 
ogy, to  the  last  two  of  which  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  daily  may  profitably  be 
devoted. 

FIRST   OBADF. 

Fall  thought:  preparation  for  winter  through  protection,  by  animals,  plants,  man. 
Winter  thought:  rest  of  organic  world. 
Spring  thought:  Nature's  awakening. 

Cat,  dog,  sheep. 

Larvae  of  butterfiies  and  moths. 
Clothing  and  shelter,  weaving,  building,  etc. 

Horse   chestnut    tree  observed    during  year  and   studied  first  with 
reference  to  protection  of  parts. 
Evergreen. 
Snow  and  its  uses. 

Skin,  hair,  and  nails;  their  use  and  care. 
Seeds  and  their  germination* 
Opening  of  buds,  flowers,  growth  of  grass,  etc. 
Butterflies  and  moths. 
Cow. 
Simple  observations  upon  sun,  moon,  winds,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  dew,  frost,  etc. 
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SECOND    GRADE. 

Fall  thought:  preparation  for  winter  through  protection  and  storage  of  food. 
Winter  thought:  use  of  food  by  plants,  animals,  and  man. 
Spring  thought:  reanimation  of  Nature. 

Squirrel  and  rabbit. 
Oak  observed  through  year  with   reference  first  to  protection  and 
storage. 
Hickory,  garden  vegetables. 
Identification  of  starch  in  foods. 
Milling,  quartz. 
Nourishment  of  body,  hygiene  of  eating. 
Prehension  of  food;  teetn  and  their  care. 
Use  of  stored  food  by  animals,  plants,  and  man. 

Culture  fluid  experiments. 
Germination  with  reference  to  food  supply. 
Birds;  their  return. 
Soft  and  hard  maple. 
Simple  observations  upon  sun,  moon,  morning  and  evening,  star,  clouds,  wind,  rain,, 
snow,  etc. 

Individual  records. 

THIBD    GBADE. 

Fall  thought:  gathering  and  storizig;  thrift. 

Winter  thought:  preparation  for  winter  through  heat. 

Spring  thought:  mutual  dependence. 

Qrasshopper  and  bee. 
School  bank. 
Cress  family  with  function  of  flowers. 
Home  geography,  directions  and  distances. 
Carbon  in  fuel  and  food. 
Heat,  combustion,  decay. 
Evaporation,  condensation,  distillation. 
Expulsion  of  liquids  and  gases,  movements  of  air. 
Respiration  in  plants,  insects,  man. 

Bee,  ant,  butterfly,  and  moth. 
Cross  fertilization  in  pulse  family. 
(General  observation  throughout  the  year  upon  sun,  moon,  and  stars.    Individual 
records  of  weather,  use  of  thermometer,  direction  of  wind. 

FOURTH  GBADE. 

State  |[eography  and  globe  during  year. 

Oak,  hickory,  maple,  and  pine,  with  especial  reference  to  distribution  over  state. 

Study  of  walnut. 
Fresh  water  mussel,  oyster. 
Lfimeetone  and  its  uses.    Carbim  dioxide. 
Sandstone,  gypsum,  coal,  iron  ores,  and  salt. 

Magnetism  and  compass. 
Solution  and  crystallization.    Snow. 

Bones  and  joints. 
Identification  of  trees  of  vicinity. 
Snail. 
Meteorology  as  in  preceding  grade.    Shadow  stick  and  sun-dial. 
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FIFTH    GBADE. 

Geography  of  United  States  and  North  America. 
Crayfish,  lobeter,  and  orab. 

Self  sustaining  aquarium.  » 

AlgflB,  mushrooms,  moss,  iiohens,  etc 
Metals  and  ores,  their  uses  and  reduction. 

Muscles  and  locomotion. 
Leyers,  pulleys,  and  inclined  plane. 
Convection,  currents,  pump,  siphon,  traps,  etc. 

Erosion  and  sedimentation. 
Fish,  fern. 
Weather  observations  with  graphic  charts. 
Measurements  of  rain-fail  and  snow. 

SIXTH  GBADE. 

General  survey  of  continents. 

Frog. 
General  properties  of  minerals. 
Common  rock-forming  minerals.    Soil  making. 
Physiology  of  frog  and  man  compared. 

Osmosis. 
Development  of  frog  and  toad  from  eggs. 
Conditions  of  germination. 

Plant  physiology. 
Self  sustaining  aquarium^ 
Weather  observations  as  in  preceding  grada 
Few  prominent  constellations. 

SEVENTH    GBADE. 

Eutope  and  her  dependencies. 

Birds  with  simple  classification. 
Trees  reviewed  and  classified. 
Fruits  and  seed  distribution. 
Composition,  structure,  and  history  of  crystalline  rocks. 
Heat  and  steam. 
Anatomy  of  bird  and  man  compared. 

Bird  study  continued. 
Systematic  study  of  weeds  and  flowers. 
Systematic  observations  upon  weather  with  monthly  and  yearly  graphic 
charts.    Constellations  added. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Commercial  geography  of  United  States. 
( 'Ommon  crypt<^ams  of  neighborhood. 
Yeast,  fermentation  and  disease  germs. 

Study  of  soils,  capillarity. 
Frictional  electricity,  sound,  light. 
Elementary  text  on  physiology. 
Properties  of  air. 
Systematic  observations  upon  the  weather  with  graphic  charts.    Reading  of 
barometer,  study  of  daily  weather  map,  and  predictions  of  weather. 

W.  H.  Shbrzkr. 
YpgUanti,  MieK  December  20, 1895, 
11 
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Dr.  B.  Q.  Boone  of  Ypailanti : 

No  one  regrets  more  than  I,  being  a  member  of  the  original  committee 
to  wbiob.it  was  expected  these  sub-committees  would  report,  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  have  these  reports  in  hand  and  do  something 
towards  discussing  them.  I  had  hoped  very  much  from  this,  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  altogether  unfortunate  that  these  disconnected  reports 
are  here  presented.  There  is  much  value  in  your  seeing  what  we  must 
have  seen,  and  perhaps  would  have  seen  alone.  There  is  much  value  in 
your  seeing  as  well  how  diverse  are  the  interests  that  are  involved.  I  am 
fflad  to  have  all  these  reports  in  the  primary  work  offered.  It  would 
nave  been  a  good  thing  had  we  had  separate  reports  offered  of  our  gram- 
mar course  as  well,  for  the  reason  that  certain  of  the  principles  that  apply 
— as  has  just  been  mentioned  by  the  last  speaker — to  primary  work^  do 
not  so  well  apply  to  the  grammar  work. 

The  last  speaker  was  correct  in  saving  that  the  sequence  of  work  in  the 
earlier  years  roust  be  psychological:  the  sequence  of  work  in  the  later 
years  can  be  fairly  logical;  that  is,  it  may  in  the  earlier  years  be  deter- 
mined by  the  way  in  which  the  parts  of  the  subject  shall  follow  one 
another,  while  in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  school  course  it  would 
be  largely  determined  by  the  relation  of  the  subject  matter.  One  thing 
which  interests  me  far  more  in  connection  with  this  course  of  study  than 
the  question  of  concentration  and  correlation,  is  that  of  the  sequence  of 
parts.  With  reference  to  the  grammar  course,  it  is  true  that,  even  before 
the  question  of  the  sequence  of  the  subject  matter,  comes  that  of  the 
matter  itself.  What  shall  come  into  the  course?  What  are  the  topics 
included,  the  concepts  which  are  fundamental?  What  are  these  primary 
concepts  which  every  child  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  given  him? 
This  must  be  determined,  even  before  we  can  Question  what  is  the 
sequence  of  these  topics  or  how  they  are  to  be  related  with  the  other 
topics. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  fundamental  that  we  shall  as  teachers  understand 
what  determines  the  trend  in  this  or  that  or  the  other  subject  matter.  I 
think  we  ought  all  to  come  to  a  pretty  fair  agreement  as  to  what  is  typical 
in  these  several  branches.  In  physios,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  what 
are  the  fundamental  concepts  which  underlie  all  of  our  teaching;  in 
geography  what  are  the  things  which  lie  at  the  foundation ;  in  the  study 
of  geology  what  are  the  ideas  about  which  all  the  other  ideas  cluster? 
We  have  not  answered  that  question.  I  do  not  know  whether  modem 
pedagogy  has  in  any  way  answered  that  question.  A  few  days  ago  in 
conversation  with  Professor  Strong,  he  made  this  statement:  he  felt  satis- 
fied that,  upon  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands,  could  be  named  all  the  really 
fundamental  concepts  of  physics,  and  that,  whether  you  teach  physics  in 
a  thoroughly  primary  way  to  children  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  or 
whether  you  teach  physics  in  the  grammar  grades,  high  school,  or 
university,  you  are  always  working  upon  one  or  another  or  several  or  all 
of  these  basic  concepts  in  physios.  You  can  study  them  in  an  elementary 
way  or  in  a  universal  way ;  you  can  study  them  as  the  child  comes  up  to 
them  without  any  apparatus  or  machinery,  or  as  the  man  comes  up  to 
them.  You  are  working  upon  these  basic  concepts.  These  are  the  lun- 
damental  things.  If  we  can  determine  what  these  are,  it  will  greatly  sim- 
plify our  course  of  study.  If  you  can  find  what  is  a  typical  concept,  you 
may  come  up  to  that  concept  in  one  way,  I  may  come  up  to  it  in  another; 
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but  that  will  be  the  one  thing  whioh  is  the  objeotive  point  of  onr  work  in 
geography,  and  we  shall  both  be  right.  We  shall  work  npon  something 
that  is  really  fandamental. 

I  cannot  say  a  better  thing  than  what  I  have  already  said,  that  we  shall 
have  to  learn  ultimately  that  it  is  not  so  important  what  we  study,  but  in 
what  ivay  we  study — whether  we  study  type-forms.  That  will  largely 
settle  the  question  of  what  we  mean  by  correlation.  Correlation  does 
not  mean  that,  wherever  you  do  find  a  subject  whioh  throws  out  lines 
of  interest  and  connection,  those  lines  shall  be  followed  to  the  extent 
of  the  child's  experience.  It  does  not  mean  at  all  that  every  time  you 
study  history,  you  shall  study  geography  and  reading;  but  when  his- 
tory has  geographical  relations,  you  shall  continue  with  your  work  in 
history  until  you  have  worked  out  those  relations.  When  you  are  teach- 
ing geography,  you  shall  follow  out  those  historical  connections  as  far  as 
the  child's  experience  justifies  and  requires.  If  you  can,  in  your  course 
of  study,  introduce  only  those  real  type-forms  of  knowledge,  type-forms 
of  interest,  how  much  easier  is  this  relating  of  other  subjects  to  the  one 
subject.  Correlation  comes  in  easily  around  type-forms.  Suppose  you 
are  studying  the  American  history  of  the  civil  war  period,  andjou  take  a 
private  who  did  just  as  good  service  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  as  a 
general;  you  will  not  be  able  with  that  one  private's  life  and  his  services 
in  the  war,  to  relate  as  great  facts  in  the  war  as  you  would  if  you  took  a 
great  general,  putting  a  typical  character  into  the  work,  gathering  about 
him  large  groups  of  experiences  relating  to  governmental  experiences  on 
the  one  side  and  social  on  the  other;  and  you  will  be  able  to  gain  by  your 
study  far  more  of  importance  in  historical  facts  by  taking  a  general's  expe- 
rience than  you  would  by  taking  the  life  of  a  private.  That  is  why  I  should 
take  the  general's  life  in  place  of  the  private's.  It  means  that,  whatever 
you  are  studying,  you  shall  select  typical  facta.  The  sequence  of  the  top- 
ics, I  have  said,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  important  question  of  correlation. 
The  essential  fact  in  correlation  is  that  all  that  is  taught  and  the  experi- 
ences incident  to  that  teaching,  shall  be  controlled  in  such]  a  way  that 
the  result  shall  be  a  uniGed  result, — that  it  shall  not  be  disconnected;  but 
whatever  is  done,  shall  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  an  integrated 
result.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so  important  for  us  to  recognize  that 
there  is  some  absolute  sequence  for  any  of  these  topics,  as  that  we  follow 
out  some  line  of  sequence;  and  the  proper  coordination  of  these  lines, 
seems  to  me  the  important  question. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  difference  between  concentration 
and  correlation.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  the  same  thing.  There  may  be 
a  great  deal  of  correlation  without  concentration.  Concentration  is  not  a 
fundamental  or  important  process  in  our  teaching;  correlation  is.  Corre- 
lation seems  to  me  to  be  quite  important.  It  ought  to  be  this  kind  of 
correlation,  that  you  shall  teach  the  subject  with  which  you  are  dealing 
BO  that  all  the  legitimate  relations  to  the  incidents  shall  be  recognized, 
and  not  that  you  teach  anything  that  cannot  be  related  to  something  else. 

Prin.  W.  A.  Qreeson  of  Grand  Bapids,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
on  High  School  Cotirse,  introduced  their  report  with  a  short  explanation 
regarding  the  two  meetings  held  by  this  section  in  June  and  November 
the  result  of  their  labors  being  the  following: 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Hi^  School  Section  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  preparation 
of  a  Course  of  Study  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  at  Ann  Arbor,  June  28, 1895, 
F.  C.  Newcombe  was  named  as  secretary,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  as  a 
basis  for  further  action: 

1.  That  this  committee  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  mathematics,  as  outlined 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten,  be  given  in  the  8th  grade  of  the  grammar  school. 

2.  That  Latin  and  German  be  recommended  for  the  8th  grade  as  alternates  with 
EDglieh  grammar. 

3.  That  this  committee  attempt  to  write  a  unitary  course  of  study  for  high  schools, 
giving  first  required  studies  for  all  pupils,  and  then  additional  studies  for  various 
courses. 

4.  That  the  maximum  periods  for  the  first  two  years  in  the  high  school  be  sixteen 
and  for  the  last  two  years  eighteen. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  lay  down  a  scheme  of  required  work  for  all  pupils, 
upon  the  following  statement  of  principles: 

1.  That  one  and  one-half  years  in  algebra,  and  one  year  in  geometry,  be  the  time 
requirement  in  mathematics. 

2.  That  two  years  of  foreign  language  be  required  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades.* 

8.    That  one  year  of  general  history  be  required  in  the  tenth  grade. 

4.  That  for  English,  the  plan  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
be  adopted. 

5.  That  the  science  requirement  of  the  University  of  Michigan  be  adopted. 

6.  That  physics  be  placed  in  the  twelfth  grade. 

7.  That  botany  be  placed  in  the  second  semester  of  the  ninth  grade. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  High  School  Section  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Preparation  of  a  Course  of  Study  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
November  29th,  1895. 

The  committee  decided  to  report  the  course  for  high  schools  in  two  forms:  first,  giv- 
ing the  total  amount  of  each  study,  but  not  distributing  the  study  in  the  course;  sec- 
ond, distributing  the  studies  through  the  four  years. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  committee  are  given  in  the  two  tables  appended: 

After  the  preparation  of  these  tables  and  the  direction  that  they  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  State  Teachers*  AssociaUon,  the  committee  adjourned 
Bine  die. 

F.  C.  NEWCOMBE, 

Seeretary. 


Table  Showing  Amount  of  Work  Recommended  far  High  SehooUt  but  Undietributed. 


Beqnired  studies 
for  all  courses. 

Additional  Studies  for- 

Classical  course. 

• 

Latin-Science 
Course. 

Scientific  Course. 

English  Course. 

EngUsh 12 

Gen.  Hist 5 

Algebra 1% 

Geometry 5 

BoUny 24 

Physics 5 

Latin 20 

Greelc 10 

Opt.  Study..      14 

Latin 20 

Opt.  Study....      14 
Fren.  Ger 10 

ForVn  Lang. .    20 
U.  S.  Hist.   Sc 
Civ.  Gov't....      5 
Chemistry  ....      5 

Opt.  Study ...      14 

Eng.  Lit a 

Bug.  Hist 5 

U.S.  Hist.....     5 
Opt.  Study....     14 
Arith.  ana 

B'kkeeping     24 

Chemistry 5 

Lab.  Scien. ...      5 
Physiology....      24 

Totals 37 

314 

314 

314 

31U 

1 

The  figures  after  each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  perio<U.  The  term  "period**  stands  for  one 
recitation  a  week  for  a  school  year;  henco,  ''General  History  5'*  indicated  a  year  for  that  study,  with 
recitations  5  times  a  week. 

*At  a  subsequent  meeting  this  resolution  was  reconsidered  and  it  was  voted  to  drop  foreign  lan- 
guage as  one  of  the  requirements  for  all  grades. 
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In  preBenting  the  foregoing  outline  Prin.  Greeaon  commented  on  the 
foreign  language  requirement  as  follows: 

At  the  meeting  in  November  the  committee,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, moved  to  adopt  the  foreign  language  requirement  for  all  courses.  I 
think  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  value  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  if  all  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  Michigan  could  be 
induced  to  study  some  foreign  language  for  at  least  four  years.  But  it 
seemed  to  a  majority  of  the  committee  at  the  second  meeting  that,  what- 
ever we  miffht  say  about  it,  the  high  schools  of  Michigan,  for  the  present 
at  least,  will  insist  upon  some  course  of  study  in  which  a  foreign  language 
is  not  required,  and  that  it  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  us  to  provide  a 
course  of  study  ip  Which  no  foreign  language  is  required.  That  is  called 
the  English  course.  You  will  see  in  one  of  the  tables  of  the  report, 
which  I  think  each  of  you  have,  the  tabulated  forib  of  the  courses  of 
study.  We  have  the  work  for  all  courses.  In  the  second  part  we  have 
the  additional  work  distributed  in  the  four  courses  known  as  Classical, 
Latin-Scientific,  Scientific,  and  English. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  this  arrangement 
of  the  work.  It  is  before  you,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  of  Ann  Arbor : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association : — I  hardly  think  I  am 
the  fittest  person  to  occupy  the  major  part  of  the  time  that  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject;  at  all  events,  I  do  not  so  seem  to 
myself.  One  reason  why  I  entertain  that  view  is,  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing (coming  at  the  subject  from  another  an^le)  various  questions  that 
are  involved  in  this  report  at  the  State  University ;  and  that  leads  me  to 
remark  that,  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  there  has  been  a  general 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  faculty,  to  find  out  the  convic- 
tion, experience,  and  feeling  of  the  high  school  men  of  the  State,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  these  topics.  I  therefore  would  much  prefer  myself  to 
listen  to  high  school  principals,  and  to  the  experiences  of  high  school 
teachers  and  school  superintendents,  in  regard  to  various  phases  of  this 
subject.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  make  any  general  discussion 
of  the  scheme  that  has  been  presented. 

You  have  all  listened  to  the  statement  that  has  been  made  by  the  chair- 
man that  the  committee  at  its  earlier  meeting,  adopted  the  resolution  that 
two  years  of  foreign  language  should  be  required  in  the  11th  and  12th 
grades,  and  to  his  further  statement  regardin{|  its  rescinding  at  a  later 
meeting  of  the  committee,  when  the  membership  had  somewhat  changed, 
and  when,  perhaps,  there  had  been  a  clearer  analysis  of  the  subject.  So 
far  as  appears  from  Mr.  Greeeon's  statement,  the  former  resolution  was 
recommended  on  what  may  be  called  grounds  of  expediency,  upon  pruden- 
tial grounds  rather  than  on  educational  or  pedagogical  grounds  proper.  I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that  it  is  not  entirely  proper  to  discuss  this  pnase  of 
the  subject ;  but  I  wish,  if  you  please,  before  this  subject  passes  out  of  the 
horizon  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  that  at  some  time  and  place 
we  may  have  some  thorough-going  discussion  of  the  topic  as  to  whether 
two  years,  say,  of  foreisn  language,  or  four  years  of  foreign  language,  is 
desirable  in  the  secondary  schouls  of  the  State.  I  may  be  misinformed, 
but  think  I  am  not,  in  saying  that  you  will  travel  far  and  wide  in  Qer- 
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many  before  you  will  iiod  a  secondary  school  in  which  no  languaee  is 
taught  but  German.  I  make  the  same  statement  in  relation  to  JSnffland. 
I  presume  I  might  make  the  same  statement  in  relation  to  Italy,  although 
I  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure.  Now  of  course  the  German  teachers  disousB 
the  subject,  not  so  much  from  the  standpoint  of  expediency,  as  upon 
pedagogical  grounds.  That  would  argue,  I  think,  and  with  no  little 
force,  that  the  filling  out  or  rounding  up  of  what  may  be  properly  called 
a  secondary  school  education,  demands  that  there  shall  be  the  study  of 
some  language  other  than  the  study  of  English.  Now  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  that  point  farther  than  may  be  implied,  perhaps,  in  what  I  have 
said.  I  presume  that  my  opinion  would  turn  somewhat  upon  the  judg- 
ment ana  conviction  and  opinion  of  those  educators  in  the  State  who  are 
most  actively  engaged  in  this  department  of  work.  .1  hope  that  we  may 
have,  before  it  passes  out  of  the  purview  of  the  Association,  some  serious 
discussion  of  the  question,  not  upon  grounds  of  expediency,  but  upon 
proper  pedagogical  or  educational  grounds,  whether  the  earlier  resolution 
was  sound  or  unsound. 

Now,  there  is  only  one  other  point,  so  far  as  this  report  is  concerned, 
to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention.  I  am  not  going  to  state  my  own 
view  so  much  as  I  am  going  to  do  another  thing.  Tou  will  observe  that 
the  committee  have  adopted  the  recent  conclusion  of  the  faculty  at  Ann 
Arbor  with  regard  to  science,  so  far  as  the  secondary  school  courses  are 
concerned.  Undoubtedly  it  is  known  to  a  majority  of  this  Association 
that  we  have  legislated  along  some  new  lines  in  that  direction,  although 
the  new  legislation  has  not  as  yet  taken  effect.  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  there  might  be  some  discussion  of  the  question  whether  we  have 
reduced  the  number  of  required  sciences  below  where  we  ought  to  have 
left  it.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  it  is  desirable  to  demand  so 
much  chemistry  as  we  propose  in  the  future  to  demand.  That  question 
should  be  discussed  on  the  grounds  of  expediency  and  grounds  of  educa- 
tional prudence ;  but  I  hope,  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  it,  that  the 
pedagogical  aspects  or  bearings  of  the  subject  may  not  be  left  out  of  the 
account.  I  have  put  my  finder  down  upon  the  two  points  in  the  report 
upon  which  I  wish  to  focalize  your  thought,  and  I  dismiss  them  both 
with  saying  once  more,  in  order  that  the  force  of  my  thought  may  not  be 
lost,  that  before  we  finally  leave  the  subject,  I  hope  there  may  be  some 
general  discussion  which  shall  enable  us  to  focalize  the  opinion  of  the 
educators  of  the  State  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

I  wish  to  say  now  one  or  two  things  in  regard  to  some  matters  about 
which  we  have  beard  a  good  deal  this  morning.  I  am  impressed  more  and 
more,  the  older  I  grow,  that  the  various  discussions  to  which  I  listen, 
to  a  very  great  extent  are  discussions  about  words  and  meanings,  and 
that,  after  all,  the  thing  that  is  involved  in  these  discussions  is  not  so 
much  an  absolute  idea,  as  it  is  the  idea  of  relativity.  Now,  to  be  a  little 
more  definite,  if  one  were  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  has  been  pub- 
lished and  said  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  concentration,  coordination,  and  correlation,  he  would  conclude 
(although  these  words  must  have  been  in  the  dictionary  as  long  ago  as 
when  I  was  a  young  man  or  boy)  that  the  ideas  were  certainly  not  then  in 
the  educational  world  or  in  school.  I  wish  to  declare,  sir,  if  you  please, 
that  to  a  certain  extent  that  is  a  very  erroneous  and  mistaken  view. 
Have  not  teachers  of  history  always  been  correlating  other  subjects  with 
history?     Is  it  not  an  old  saying  that  the  two  eyes  of  history  are  geogra- 
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pfay  and  chronology? '  What  tbousht  is  Bnggested  except  the  very  thought 
of  oorrelatioQ?  Possibly  in  the  old  regime  (and  this  is  my  own  opinion), 
these  matters  did  not  stand  out  in  our  thoughts  with  the  distinctness 
ihat  was  desirable.  Possibly  we  did  not  lay  the  emphasis  upon  concen- 
tration, correlation, '[and  coordination  that  we  ought.  I  have  said  that  is 
my  opinion.  When  we  come  together  in  these  assemblies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  these  subjects,  the  opinions  expressed  are  very  largely 
opinions  as  to  the  distribution  of  emphasis.     It  is  not  that  this  man  pro- 

Eoses  to  teach  all  subjects  under  the  name  or  guise  of  one.  No  man  who 
as  good  sense  proposes  to  overlook  concentration  and  correlation,  and 
no  man  who  has  any  sense  at  all  proposes  to  teach  all  subjects  in  the 
name  of  one.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  distribution  of  empahsis. 
Ton  may  say  that  there  is  not  very  much  in  that,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
that.  This  leads  me  to  the  further  remark  that  the  new  thoughts  about 
concentration  and  correlation  are  not  such  absolutely  novel  things  as  many 
of  our  friends  suppose.  Grant  that  we  have  not  discussed  these  matters 
as  we  ought  to  have  done  in  the  years  that  have  gone ;  grant,  if  you  will, 
that  we  are  goins  to  put  our  schools  upon  a  thoroughly  improved  basis 
by  a  more  radical  discussion  of  those  subjects  so  far  as  I  have  outlined  it 
in  the  remarks  I  have  made, — that  is  not  going  to  change  the  aspect. 
Now,  if  I  had  three  minutes  more,  I  might  say  something  about  the  issue 
that  has  been  sprung  as  to  the  relation  or  correlation  of  what  have  here 
been  called  the  psychological  and  logical  points  of  view,  but  I  will  not 
take  up  that  subject.  If  I  have  somewhat  departed  from  the  subject  that 
was  immediately  before  us,  I  must  plead  as  my  excuse  that  the  others 
have  done  the  same  thing. 

At  this  point  considerable  laughter  was  evoked  over  a  little  passage  at 
arms  between  Prof.  Putnam  and  Harriet  Marsh,  when  the  former  tried  to 
elicit  an  admission  that  the  final  point  had  really  been  overlooked  in  the 
discussions;  viz.,  that  the  evolution  of  the  child  is  not  an  evolution  of 
material  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  but  an  evolution  of  modes  of  dealing 
with  thinss.  But  with  true  woman's  wit.  Miss  Marsh  parried  all  his 
questions  oy  asking  another. 

Supt.  Hull  suggested  that  one  feature  of  the  Question  which  had  not 
been  discussed  was  whether  the  committee  should  be  continued  another 
year,  and  he  therefore  offered  the  following: 

IU9o!ved,  that  the  large  amount  of  work  dome  by  the  Committee  on  a  Model  Course 
of  Study  is  a  iource  of  gratification  to  this  Aseociation  and  that,  as  the  report  made  is 
considered  as  partial  and  tentative,  it  is  the  deeire  0/  the  Association  that  the  commit- 
tee, as  it  stanas,  be  oon tinned  another  jear. 

Hereupon  the  followins  discussion  arose  :^ 

Dr.  Hinsdale. — I  would  like  to  suggest  an  additional  feature,  if  I  may 
in  a  sentence  or  two.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Hull's  resolution  is  adopted, 
and  the  committee  is  continued.  Is  it  proposed  that  the  subject  shall  be 
brought  before  the  State  Association  in  a  perfected  form  so  far  as  the 
committee  of  ten  are  able  to  give  it  such  form,  or  is  it  supposed  that  it 
shall  be  brought  before  the  association  in  further  discussion,  or  that  the 
committee,  if  it  is  able  to  agree  upon  the  report,  shall  agi^e  and  print 
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A  motion  by  OommiBsioner  MoOlnre  to  make  the  informal  vote  formal 
was  unanimously  passed  and  Supt.  Hoyt  declared  elected. 

Commissioner  MoClure  then  -presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  as  follows :  * 

Supt.  E.  L.  Briggs  of  Coldwater,  1st  vice  president. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Stewart  of  Bay  City,  2d  vice  president. 

Supt.  J.  D.  Schiller  of  Niles,  corresponding  secretary. 

Prin.  J.  W.  Kennedy  of  Detroit,  railroad  secretary. 

Supt.  H.  T.  Blodgett  of  Ludington,  treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. — Supt.  G.  W.  Walker  of  Adrian ;  Commissioner 
Flora  Beadle  of  Hastings;  Prof.  Delos  Fall  of  Albion. 

For  member  Board  of  Pupils'  Beading  Circle — D.  A.  Hammond  of 
Ann  Arbor. 

To  fill  vacancy  on  Executive  Committee  (caused  by  Supt.  Hoyt's  elec- 
tion as  president),  Supt.  H.  R.  Pattengill. 

A  motion  by  Pres.  Fiske  to  accept  the  report  was  adopted,  when  there 
arose  an  animated  discussion  over  an  alleged  violation  of  certain  constitu- 
tional provisions  regarding  the  make-up  of  executive  committee,  and  the 
report  was  held  over  until  Saturday,  in  order  to  decide  as  to  its  being 
suflSciently  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  at  which  time 
Pres.  Thompson  announced  that,  after  careful  deliberation,  it  was  decided 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  constitution  and  would  therefore  stand  approved. 

A  motion  beins  made  to  appoint  a  committee  on  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution, discovered  the  fact  that  such  a  committee,  consisting  of  Supt. 
Grawn,  Prof.  Gumey,  and  Supt  Hathaway,  was  last  year  appointed  but 
had  as  yet  made  no  report;  and  it  was  therefore  voted  to  continue  said 
committee  with  instructions  to  present  their  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Adjournment. 


FRIDAY.  P.  M. 


After  dinner  the  Capitol  corridors  were  filled  with  throngs  hurrying  to 
and  fro  in  search  of  the  various  rooms  in  which  were  held  the  five  differ- 
ent sections,  distributed  as  follows: — College  Section  in  Senate  committee 
room;  High  School'  Section  in  Representative  Hall;  Primary  Section  in 
Senate  Chamber;  Mathematical  Section  in  oflSce  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction :  Commissioners'  Section  in  Representative  committee 
room. 

The  work  of  these  committees  will  next  year  be  i^pplemented  by  still 
another  section,  the  secretary  of  which  made  the  following  report: 


OBOANIZATION  OF  MUSIO  SECTION. 

The  Music  Section  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  was  organized  on  Friday, 
December  27,  at  11  a.  m.  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas  was  appointed  chair- 
man pro  tern,  and  Miss  Florence  Marsh  secretary.     The  ofiBcers  for  the 
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one  who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  muoh  to  do  with  the  work  of  thia  Asao- 
oiation.  I  wiah  to  preaent  the  name  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Miller,  of  Big  Rapide, 
and  I  truat  he  will  receive  a  vote  that  will  prove  to  him  that  we  appre- 
ciate long  aervice  and  true  worth. 

Snpt.  M.  A.  Whitney. — I  do  not  want  to  be  disloyal  to  the  auperin- 
tendenta  of  Michigan  in  any  way ;  but,  in  looking  over  the  liat  of  the 
preaidenta  of  thia  Aasooiation,  I  find  that  for  six  yeara  a  city  saperin- 
tendent  has  occupied  that  position,  and  I  ask  myself  the  question,  is  it 
not  fair  that  thia  year  we  should  go  elsewhere  for  a  president.  I  wish  to 
put  in  nomination  a  man  who  is  well  known  and  who  ia  usually  in  attend- 
ance at  these  meetings,  Prof.  D'Ooge  of  the  State  Normal. 

Supt.  Oatton. — I  should  be  very  glad  to  second  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Hull.  I  believe  that  some  attention  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  teachers  and 
Buperintendents  present  to  long  service  in  our  own  State. 

Messrs.  Loomis,  McKone,  Sage,  and  Parker  were  appointed  as  tellers, 
and  Supt.  Pattengill  asked  permission  to  address  the  meeting  while  the 
balloting  was  in  progress,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  to  the 
National  Educational  Association,  which  convenes  at  Buffalo  next  sum- 
mer. He  spoke  of  the  numerous  points  of  interest  not  far  from  this 
thriving  city — Niagara,  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  Grounds,  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  the  Hudson  River — and  said  the  city  was  so  centrally  located 
that  we  may  look  for  a  mighty  aggregation,  concentration,  and  correlation 
of  pedagogues.  At  Denver  it  was  woispered  that  Michigan  never  sent  a 
representation  commensurate  with  her  educational  importance,  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  allegation  could  be  denied;  that  the  ladiea,  with  their 
lower  wagea,  generafly  outnumbered  the  gentlemen,  three  to  one;  that 
the  young  superintendents  at  least  shoula  form  the  habit  of  attending 
these  great  educational  gatherings,  and  he  trusted  our  State  might  rally  a 
suflScient  number  at  Buffalo  to  exert  our  rightful  influence  in  the  nationa 
educational  councils,  and  show  that  Michigan  ia  wide  awake  to  the  needs 
of  education. 

Prof.  Fall  followed  with  an  explanation  regarding  the  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  four  of  the  leading  causes  of 
death  in  this  country,  which  Dr.  Baker  had  caused  to  be  bound  together 
and  prepared  for  distribution  among  all  teachers  present,  thus  furnishing 
each  with  a  text  book,  as  it  were,  on  sanitary  science.  The  study  of 
these  diseases  changes  our  methods  of  teaching  hygiene.  Heretofore  we 
have  taught  more  concerning  the  ills  that  cause  mscomfort  rather  than 
death ;  now  we  teach  prevention  of  the  diseases  causing  death,  and  the 
Board  of  Health  is  gratified  by  the  zeal  with  which  teachers  are  taking 
up  the  study.  * 

The  announcement  of  an  M.  A.  0.  reunion  at  the  Oongresational 
church  at  6.16  p.  m.,  and  motions  to  send  greetings  to  the  teachers  in 
session  at  Boise  City,  Idaho,  Bangor,  Me.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
Indianapolia,  Ind.,  occupied  the  remaining  time  during  the  balloting, 
and  then  the  secretary  announced  the  result  as  follows:  221  votes  cast, 
111  neceasary  to  a  choice;  of  which  130  were  for  C.  O.  Hoyt. 
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A  motion  by  CommieBioner  MoOlure  to  make  the  informal  vote  formal 
was  unanimously  passed  and  Supt.  Hoyt  declared  elected. 

Commissioner  MoClure  then  -presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  as  follows :  • 

Supt  E.  L.  Briggs  of  Coldwater,  1st  vice  president. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Stewart  of  Bay  City,  2d  vice  president. 

Supt.  J.  D.  Schiller  of  Niles,  corresponding  secretary. 

Prin.  J.  W.  Kennedy  of  Detroit,  railroad  secretary. 

Supt.  H.  T.  Blodgett  of  Ludington,  treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. — Supt.  G.  W.  Walker  of  Adrian ;  Commissioner 
Flora  Beadle  of  Hastings;  Prof.  Delos  Fall  of  Albion. 

For  member  Board  of  Pupils'  Beading  Circle — D.  A.  Hammond  of 
Ann  Arbor. 

To  fill  vacancy  on  Executive  Committee  (caused  by  Supt.  Hoyt's  elec- 
tion as  president),  Supt.  H.  R.  Pattengill. 

A  motion  by  Pres.  Fiske  to  accept  the  report  was  adopted,  when  there 
arose  an  animated  discussion  over  an  alleged  violation  of  certain  constitu- 
tional provisions  regarding  the  make-up  of  executive  committee,  and  the 
report  was  held  over  until  Saturday,  in  order  to  decide  as  to  its  being 
suflSciently  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  at  which  time 
Pres.  Thompson  announced  that,  after  careful  deliberation,  it  was  decided 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  constitution  and  would  therefore  stand  approved. 

A  motion  beins  made  to  appoint  a  committee  on  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution, discovered  the  fact  that  such  a  committee,  consisting  of  Supt. 
Grawn,  Prof.  Gumey,  and  Supt.  Hathaway,  was  last  year  appointed  but 
had  as  yet  made  no  report;  and  it  was  therefore  voted  to  continue  said 
committee  with  instructions  to  present  their  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Adjournment. 


FRIDAY.  P.  M. 


After  dinner  the  Capitol  corridors  were  filled  with  throngs  hurrying  to 
and  fro  in  search  of  the  various  rooms  in  which  were  held  the  five  differ- 
ent sections,  distributed  as  follows: — College  Section  in  Senate  committee 
room;  High  School'  Section  in  Representative  Hall;  Primary  Section  in 
Senale  Chamber;  Mathematical  Section  in  oflSce  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction:  Commissioners'  Section  in  Representative  committee 
room. 

The  work  of  these  committees  will  next  year  be  i^pplemented  by  still 
another  section,  the  secretary  of  which  made  the  following  report: 


OBOANIZATION  OF   MUBIO  SECTION. 

The  Music  Section  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  was  organized  on  Friday, 
December  27,  at  11  a.  m.  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas  was  appointed  chair- 
man pro  <em,  and  Miss  Florence  Marsh  secretary.     The  ofiBcers  for  the 
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eoBuiDg  yQar  were  elected  as  follows:  president,  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas, 
Detroit;  vioe  president,  Miss  Florence  Marsh,  Detroit;  secretary,  Miss 
Leila  Sco&eld,  Lansing. 

The  ofiBcers  also  constitute  the  ezecntiye  committee,  with  power  to 
enlarge  the  committee  at  discretion. 


COLLEGE    SECTION. 

Pres.  Sperry  of  Olivet  called  the  meeting  to  order,  there  being  present 
representatives  from  the  following  institutions:  Adrian  College,  Agri- 
cuitaral  College,  Albion  College,  Alma  Collese,  Hillsdale  College,  Olivet 
College,  State  Normal  School,  University  of  Michigan. 

On  motion  the  following  were  appointed  Committee  on  Nominations: 
Prof.  Fall  of  Albion,  Dr.  flinsdale  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Prof.  J.  T.  Ewing 
of  Alma.     An  introductory  paper  was  then  read  on  the  following  subject: 


SCIENCE    IN    SECOMDVRY    SCHOOLS    AS    A    PREPARATION   FOR   COL- 
LEGE: WHAT?    HOW  MUCH?    METHOD? 

PBOF.   B.   A.   STRONG,   TP8ILANTI. 

The  management  of  this  section  has  asked  me  to  occupy  twenty  min- 
utes in  a  general  discussion  of  the  above  subject.  Owing  to  the  limita- 
tion of  time,  you  will  hardly  look  for  any  completeness  in  what  I  have  to 
say  on  this  question,  but  will  be  satisBed  with  a  few  such  disconnected 
judgments  and  opinions  as  seem  to  me  most  worthy  of  attention,  and 
these  put  forward  mainly  without  argument  or  illustration. 

We  may  consider  the  question  in  the  usual  two  aspects, — preparation 
in  respect  to  power  and  preparation  in  respect  to  knowledge;  but  this 
distinction,  however  valid  in  itself  and  however  illuminating  in  many 
directions,  may  well,  I  venture  to  think,  be  put  aside  here.  Who  doubts 
that  a  right  pursuit  of  science  does  '*  improve  the  powers,"  as  men  used  to 
say,  or  that  a  knowledge  of  science  is  a  valuable  acquisition?  Then  let 
me  for  the  moment  assume  that  acquisition  must  give  discipline;  that 
power  is  in  some  sort  a  function  of  knowledge. 

It  is  implied  in  the  very  selection  of  this  subject  for  discussion  that 
there  is  diteatisfaction,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  makers  of  this  pro- 
pram,  with  the  present  scientific  preparation  for  college;  and  I  apprehend 
that  this  dissatisfaction  is  well  grounded.  Who  will  pretend  that  we  have 
yet  made  the  scientific  course  in  school  or  college,  the  equivalent,  or  any- 
thing near  the  equivalent,  in  training  power,  of  the  old  classical  course? 
Or  that  the  crumbs  of  science  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  this 
classical  course,  deserve  any  very  serious  consideration?  with  rare 
exceptions,  when  observant  and  reading  men,  whatever  be  their  occupa- 
tions or  predilections,  send  their  sons  to  a  preparatory  school,  they  point 
to  the  so-called  classical  course  as  the  strongest  one  yet  formed  for  college 
preparation.  We  may  prove  as  often  as  we  like,  that  this  course  is  anti- 
quated, out  of  relation  with  modem  life,  thin  in  matter  and  poor  in  quick- 
ening power,— that  it  tends  to  pedantry  and  to  pessimism,  that  it  puts  the 
free  spirit  of  man  under  bondage  to  a  dead  past  and  so  weakens  the  pre- 
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oious  power  of  initiative;  we  may  prove,  if  weoan,  over  and  over,  all  these 
and  many  other  equally  Berioue  charges  against  the  old  olassioal  oonrse, 
whioh  yet  mainly  rules  the  college, — we  must  yet  add  that  it  is  still  the 
best  course  for  most  men  which  modern  education  has  to  offer.  Not  that 
it  is  so  in  the  nature  of  the  case  or  that  it  will  always  be  so.  Modernity  is 
to  have  its  rights,  let  us  hope,  as  well  as  antiquity;  but  we  are  yet  to 
learn  how  to  secure  the  highest  scholarship  along  modern  lines.  While 
we  regret,  we  need  not  wonder  at  our  slow  progress  in  this  direction.  It 
is  a  great  matter  to  fit  a  course  of  trainiuR  to  a  new  civilization.  Easier 
build  a  nation  than  form  a  course  of  studies  for  the  young  which  shall 
express  and  conserve  the  spirit  of  that  nation.  No,  we  may  well  be  con- 
cemed  at  our  slow  progress;  but  we  have  no  need  to  be  discouraged.  Our 
golden  age — the  golden  age  of  science— does  not  lie  in  the  past. 

It  is  neither  wise  nor  helpful  to  allow  our  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  outlook  for  scientific  training,  to  express  itself  in  '^railing  accusa- 
tions" of  our  system  of  education  or  of  any  part  of  it.  How  much  of  this 
we  hear.  The  eeneral  public  scolds  the  colleges.  *'What  in  the  world 
can  these  people  have  been  doing  for  the  past  four  years  f"  is  the  cry  at 
every  new  exhibition  of  the  inefficiency  of  some  college  graduate.  And 
the  colleges  are  not  slow  in  catching  up  the  refrain  and  hurling  it  down 
the  line.  ''What  can  these  boys  have  been  doing  for  the  four  years  of 
their  high  school  course !  They  seem  to  know  so  little !"  And  just  as  the 
burden  of  college  vituperation  is  unloaded  upon  the  high  school,  so  the 
high  school  charges  its  deficiencies  upon  the  grammar  school,  and  the 
grammar  school  upon  the  primary.  Now,  I  suppose  that  all  these  depart- 
ments of  instruction  are  about  equally  in  fault  for  the  deficiencies  of 
scientific  education;  or,  as  it  is  better  to  say,  they  deserve  praise  in  about 
equal  measure  for  what  has  been  done. 

Let  us  notice  some  of  the  influences  which  make  against  ffood  prepara- 
tion for  college  in  the  sciences*.  Were  there  time,  we  might  call  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  relatively  unimportant  technical  obstacles  to  the 
right  progress  of  secondary  science.  The  bare  mention  of  two  or  three  of 
the  group  must  suffice.  (By  technical  I  mean  pertaining  to  the  internal 
economy  of  the  ordinary  secondary  school. ) 

There  is  the  all-but-universal  tandem  arrangement  of  the  sciences, 
instead  of  the  more  natural  parallel  arrangement.  One  science  must  be 
"completed,"  we  think,  before  another  is  begun.  Moat  teachers  and 
pupils  in  America  like  to  take  up  a  new  subject,  push  it  with  all  vigor  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  finish  it, — bury  it  in  such  oblivion  that  no^  ghost  of  it 
will  ever  rise  to  trouble  them  more.  This  method  has  some  apparent 
advantages.  The  subject  for  the  moment  fills  the  horizon;  and,  as  is 
usual  in  the  tandem  arrangement,  the  voltage  of  attention  is  high ;  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  current  of  irrigating  knowledge  is  low. 

Then  the  old  fear  of  allowing  a  pupil  to  see  and  judge  for  himself  in 
matters  of  fact  in  science,  lest  he  should  see  amiss  or  misjudge,  is  yet 
very  prevalent.  It  is  common  in  these  days  to  cloak  this  fear  under  the 
specious  plea  that  a  school  boy  cannot  be  expected  to  discover  truths  (of 
law  or  fact)  that  the  world  long  waited  for  and  that  were  at  last  discovered 
only  by  the  greatest  minds.  In  one  sense  this  statement  is  a  truism, 
and  no  one  ever  questions  it;  in  another  sense,  and  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  often  used,  it  is  a  specious  falsehood.  Of  course  no  school  boy  can 
proceed,  like  the  masters  of  science,  along  a  hidden  path  to  an  unknown 
but  fruitful  discovery.     So,  too,  if  discovery  is  held  to  mean  coming 
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upon  a  truth  of  law  or  faot  for  the  first  time,  of.  ooarae  it  can  be  dia* 
covered  but  onoe.  But,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  a  boy  can 
discover,  for  example,  among  a  number  of  lenaea  that  are  given  him,  those 
which  are  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges;  and  how  each  set 
behaves  toward  a  beam  of  light;  or  whether  a  change  in  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  works  a  change  in  the  time;  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  realm  of  science. 

But  what  do  our  friends  think  a  boy  can  do,  if  he  cannot  discover  facts? 
Why,  he  can  verify  them.  That  is,  after  he  has  learned  from  a  book, 
definition  and  fact  and  law,  then,,  when  the  concept  is  fixed  and  the  hour 
for  illuminating  experiment  is  passed,  he  can  try  whether  what  he  as 
learned  is  true  or  false.  Verification  has  its  place  in  science,  and  that 
place  is  a  very  important  one.  In  the  case  of  broad  generalizations  and 
complicated  laws,  it  is  wholly  legitimate;  often  it  is  the  only  legitimate 
method.  But  this  is  the  proper  function  of  demonstrative  experiment. 
In  secondary  laboratory  work  the  usual  question  is, — With  this  material 
and  for  this  time  and  place,  find  the  value  of  this  quantity  or  discover 
what  relation  this  quantity  bears  to  that.  School  boys  can  discover  the 
facts  of  science. 

Another  technical  obstacle  is  the  large  number  of  brief  courses  in 
science,  so  arranged  that  they  do  not  reinforce  or  support  each  other; 
but  this  difiBculty,  especially  as  to  the  number  of  subjects,  is  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past  for  tbe  schools  of  Michigan. 

Let  me  conclude  this  list  of  technical  difiBculties  by  namins  the  most 
subtle  and  serious  of  all, — the  prevalent  recitation  habit.  What  may  be 
called  the  trade  of  making  a  recitation,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  learned 
trade  and  the  most  numerously  followed  of  any  in  America.  And  by  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  reciting,  I  do  not  mean  learning  how  to  deceive,  with  a 
reiinement  of  discretion  sharpened  by  an  equal  power  on  the  other  side 
in  detecting  deception.  Deception  is  not  the  word.  The  faculty  is  too 
universal,  too  habitual,  too  unconscious.  I  mean  simply  becoming  fitted 
to  an  environment  consisting  mainly  of  hearing  lessons,  instead  of  teach- 
ing; the  trade  of  not  giving  oneself  away;  of  being  ignorant  of  a  subject 
without  making  a  mess  of  it.  We  need  not  wonder  if  the  strain  of  learn- 
ing this  trade  has  been  so  great  for  the  ordinary  pupil  that  he  has  learned 
little  else,  so  that  the  bright  boy  of  the  arithmetic  class  seems  to  know  so 
little  arithmetic  outside  the  class;  that  a  quadratic  equation  that  is  solved 
so  easily  in  the  algebra  hour,  is  a  hopeless  puzzle  in  the  physics  hour;  or 
that  the  brilliant  classical  scholar  never  thinks  of  reading  his  authors  out- 
side the  school.  These  things  were  made  for  recitation  and  have  no 
meaning  for  life. 

De  Morgan's  catechism  concerning  examinations  might  well  be  applied 
to  the  American  recitation : 

Q.     What  is  knowledge? 

A.     Something  to  be  recited  about. 

Q.     What  is  the  object  of  the  recitation? 

A.     To  show  that  lessons  have  been  learned. 

Q.     What  is  the  object  of  learning  lessons? 

A.     To  have  something  to  recite  about. 

But  beyond  these  comparatively  unimportant  technical  difficulties,  we 
find  some  that  are  more  serious. 

^  No  science  is  taught  in  any  secondary  school  for  a  length  of  time  suffi- 
cient to  yield  its  full  value,  either  as  acquisition  or  discipline.     Botany 
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BDd  physios  are  the  best  taught  soienoes  in  the  sohools,  but  it  is  rare  that 
more  than  a  year  is  given  to  either.  The  average  time  given  to  both  in  the 
hiffh  schools  of  Miohigan,  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Now  I 
believe  that  an  ordinary  bov  wonld  need  as  much  time  to  gain  a  really 
competent  knowledge  of  Balfour  Stewart's  Elements  of  Physios,  as  of 
Latin  grammar  and  of  Latin  prose,  and  the  usual  texts  demanded  for  col- 
lege preparation.  Of  course  no  boy  ever  gains  such  an  exact  preparation 
in  elementary  physics,  with  all  its  implications,  historical,  linguistic,  logi- 
cal, metaphysical,  and  practical,  as  is  called  for  in  Latin.  Such  knowl- 
edge could  not  be  gained  in  a  year,  or  in  two  years.  I  do  not  write  this 
with  the  thought  of  urging  any  considerable  extension  of  the  time  at 

! present  given  to  this  subject — or  to  botany,  which  would  also  become 
ruitful  almost  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent  upon  it — but  to  ask  that, 
when  the  culture  value  (as  the  phrase  is)  of  physics  is  compared  with  the 
culture  value  of  Latin,  it  be  a  term  by  term  and  year  by  year  comparison. 

Another  difSculty  with  science  in  the  secondary  school  is  that  the 
several  sciences  now  taught  are  not  well  coordinated  among  themselves  or 
with  the  other  studies  of  the  school.  So  much  attention  is  just  now 
being  given  to  this  subject  that  I  will  pass- it  by  with  the  remark  that  the 
matter  is  at  once  of  extreme  importance  and  of  extreme  difficulty. 

The  great  difference  between  the  scientific  instruction  in  different 
schools — both  in  quantity  and  quality — constitutes  another  difficulty  in 
fitting  the  college  course  to  the  high  school  course.  So  diverse  is  this 
preparation  that  I  often  hardly  wonder  that  the  colleges,  especiallv  of  the 
East,  practically  ignore  secondary  science,  compelling  all  to  tase  what 
they  find  that  so  many  need. 

The  apparatus  question,  too,  is  one  that  will  not  down, — one,  indeed, 
that  increases  in  importance  with  the  improvement  of  secondary  science. 
We  must  have  material,  and  material  suited  to  our  needs;. but  we  must 
also  be  reasonable.  We  have  not  always  been  reasonable.  In  botany  and 
zoology  methods  have  been  advocated  which,  if  universally  followed  (and 
this  is  a  fair  test)  would  speedily  change  the  entire  fauna  and  flora  of  our 
country ;  and  methods  in  physios  which  would  largely  increase  the  cost  of 
secondary  education, — almost  to  a  prohibitive  degree.  What  a  simple 
matter  our  classical  friends  make  of  this  supply  of  material, — each  man 
provides  his  own.  The  work  in  Latin,  for  example,  is  typical  laboratory 
work.  For,  by  laboratory  work  we  mean  that  in  which  the  student  is 
engaged  directly  upon  the  object  of  study,  and  not  upon  some  report  of 
it.  The  classical  text  is  the  exact  analogue  of  scientific  material,  and  the 
analogy  is  a  very  fruitful  one.  We  need  an  improvement  and  extension 
of  scientific  teaching,  growing  out  of  an  improved  supply  of  scientific 
material,  similar  to  the  improvement  of  classical  teaching  that  followed 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.  • 

But  the  great  difficulty  with  the  present  scientific  preparation  for  col- 
lege, arises  from  the  imperfect  articulation  of  the  members  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  especially  on  the  scientific  side.  The  grammar  school  is 
not  fitted  to  the  high  school;  the  high  school  is  not  fitted  to  the  college; 
the  college  is  not  fitted  to  the  high  school.  For  this  reason,  neither  in 
high  school  nor  college  do  teachers  find  their  pupils  out,  but  assume  a 
preparation  which  they  have  not  had,  and  neglect  to  build  on  what  they 
have  had.  The  younger  Mill,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  says,  '^Every  Scottish  University  is  also  a  high  school  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  other  schools.     And  if  the  English  schools  do 
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not  do  the  same  thing,  it  is  notjbeoause  the  same  need  does  not  exist,  but 
because  it  is  disregarded.  ^  Youths  oome  to  the  Scottish  universities  and 
are  there  taught.  The  majority  of  those  who  come  to  the  English  univer- 
sities, oome  still  more  ignorant  and  ignorant  they  go  away."  It  is  some- 
what so  with  ps.  In  particular  it  seems  to  me  that  the  colleges  assume, 
with  regard  to  the  entering  classes,  a  higher  knowledge  of  English,  a 
higher  degree  of  mathematical  power,  a  better  habit  of  sure  and  quick 
inference,  greater  power  of  continued  thought — of  reflection,  and  a 
stronger  artistic  and  literary  sense  than  they  actually  possess ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  vast  bodv  of  knowledge  which  these  young  people  have, 
is  not  recognized  or  valued  or  built  upon.  Allow  me  to  give  two  or  three 
illustrations,  and  these  so  typical  as  to  be  commonplace. 

Not  long  ago  a  lad  who  had  graduated  at  an  eastern  college,  showed  me 
three  note  books  in  science  containing  records  respectively  of  grammar 
school,  high  school,  and  college  laboratory  work.  In  the  grammar  school 
the  class  had  apparently  taken  up. but  three  subjects,  one  of  which  was 
magnetism.  Very  admirable  and  careful  work  in  making  magnets,  and 
in  testing  and  measuring  magnetic  properties,  occupying  about  two 
months,  was  well  recorded  and  discussed,  it  had  evidently  filled  the  large 
leisure  of  boyhood  with  appropriate  and  delightful  occupation,  and  left  a 
residuum  of  clear  and  exact  knowledge.  But  in  process  of  time  he  went 
forward  into  the  high  school  and  there,  too,  he  had,  after  some  years  of 
waiting,  a  laboratory  course  in  physics,  including  six  experiments  in 
magetism ;  the  work  was  vastly  inferior  in  extent  and  apparently  in  accur- 
acy, to  the  grammar  school  course,  but  so  far  as  it  went  it  was  essentially 
the  same.  And,  finally,  the  college  experiments  in  magnetism,  although 
done  with  superior  apparatus,  seemed  not  essentially  different  from  those 
performed  in  the  departments  below.  But  what  struck  me  most  was  the 
apparent  want  of  interest  and  especially  the  want  of  care  in  the  repetition 
of  the  work.  The  boy  was  sick  of  it.  No  wonder  he  elected  a  minimum 
of  college  science. 

Another  instance: — Three  times  during  the  past  two  years  I  have  been 
at  some  cost  to  visit  and  inspect  classes  in  9th  grade  physics.  It  seemed 
to  me  very  important  to  know  what  effect  this  early  work  had  upon  the 
educational  history  of  the  pupils  taking  it.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when 
I  learned  that  no  account  whatever  was  made  by  the  ''regular  teacher  of 
physics'*  of  this  9th  grade  work,  and  one  such  teacher  did  not  seem  to 
know  of  the  existence  of  this  work.  Now,  all  this  is  very  natural.  It  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  unregenerate  imagination  to  throw  about  another 
man's  work  the  roseate  glow  that  surrounds  his  own.  The  veteran  in 
science  takes  pride  in  the  processes  and  methods  which  he  has  himself 
invented,  and  so  looks  upon  his  college  science  with  ill  concealed  con- 
tempt. He  complains,  ''There  is  so  little  of  it,  and  one  has  so  soon  to 
learn  that  little  over  again !",  forgetting  that  the  college  has  progressed  as 
well  as  he.  And  in  the  same  way,  high  school  science  seems  to  the  col- 
lege professor  slight  and  unimportant.  Even  if  he  speaks  well  of  it,  he 
is  never  to  be  understood  as  for  a  moment  willins  to  have  it  counted,  year 
for  year,  against  his  own  work.  And  it  is  equally  diflScult  for  the  high 
school  teacher  not  to  look  upon  elementary  science  as  at  best  a  harmless 
amusement  for  children  and  always  in  danger  of  taking  the  keen  edge  of 
interest  off  his  own  work,  when  the  pupils  come  to  it. 

Now  are  not  all  these  stages  equally  important,  and  do  they  not  deserve 
equal  consideration?    Should  not  each  occupy  its  distinctive  place  and 
13 
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be  acx)epted  at  ita  full  value  and  built  upon  in  the  depaitment  above? 
But  what  do  we  actually  find?  In  the  high  aohool  all  elementary  studies 
in  scienoe  are  usually  ignored,  and  the  college  takes  very  much  the  same 
attitude  with  regard  to  high  school  scienoe.  If  the  college  gives  any 
credit  for  this  work,  it  is  usually  a  small  time  credit  which  does  not 
relieve  the  student  from  the  necessity  of  beginnins  all  studies  anew  in 
college.  Let  us  look  the  facts  fairly  in  the  face.  Two  pupils  enter  the 
high  school;  one  gives  his  time  for  four  years  to  a  course  in  which  the 
classical  languages  form  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  work,  the  other 
gives  an  equal  amount  of  time  and  effort  to  a  course  founded  upon 
science.  Both  graduate  and  enter  college.  The  former  not  only  gets  full 
credit  for  his  four  years'  study,  but  he  is  not  asked  to  repeat  his  Csesar, 
or  his  Oicero,  or  his  Virgil,  or  his  Latin  or  Greek  grammar.  If  he  has 
had  German  in  his  earlier  course,  he  is  not  classified  with  beginners  in 
German,  but  with  advanced  pupils;  and  so  for  other  subjects.  The  other 
boy,  too,  gets  in  a  general  way,  credit,  for  his  high  school  studies;  but 
practically  these  studies  are  rated  at  zero.  He  is  classified  with  begin- 
ners in  astronomy  and  geology  and  chemistry  and  other  sciences,  just  as 
if  he  had  not  given  four  years  of  toil  to  these  subjects, — alongside,  indeed, 
his  classical  friend,  who  has  done  none  of  this  work. 

Why,  then,  does  not  high  school  scienoe  thrive  and  advance?  Because 
the  college  affixes  to  it  the  badge  of  inferiority  and  puts  upon  it  the  stamp 
of  disapproval  by  refusing  to  recognize  and  build  upon  it.  Now  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  colleges  are  wrong  in  this  view  of  the  oase.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  well  see  how  they  can  take  a  different  attitude  toward  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  should  they  not  either  advise  the  schools  not  to  offer  science  as 
a  part  of  preparatory  work,  or  else  direct  it  and  then  accept  it  at  its  face 
value? 

Some  remedial  suggestions: 

L  Our  discussion  points  to  a  unitary  minimum  course  in  Eoience  for 
high  schools,  which  is  to  be  taken  by  all  pupils  upon  all  courses  of  study. 
This  required  work  has  been  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  committees 
which  reported  yesterday,  but  the  reports  need  to  be  harmonized  and 
written  out  more  in  detail. 

2.  A  clear  statement  on  the  part  of  college  authorities  as  to  the  kind 
and  amount  of  additional  work  in  eisich  science  which  would  be  accepted 
by  them  as  an  equivalent  for  their  own  elementary  courses.  The  schools 
could  then  determine  what  work,  if  any,  of  this  grade  they  were  prepared 
to  offer.  This  would  not,  of  course,  prevent  them  from  offering  more 
elementary  or  more  synoptical  courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  such  of  their 
graduates  as  did  not  intend  to  go  to  college.  This  provision  would  have 
two  results:  firet,  it  would  diminish  somewhat  the  number  of  diploma 
schools;  secondly,  it  would  compel  the  diploma  schools  to  employ  men 
competent  to  teach  at  least  the  first  year  of  college  science. 

3.  The  recognition  of  partial  preparatory  work  done  by  the  non- 
diploma  schools.  It  is  generally  recognized  at  present  that  some  of  these 
schools  are  doing  work  of  a  higher  order, — work  upon  a  few  subjects 
more  exact  and  •extended  than  can  be  done  by  the  smaller  diploma  school 
upon  the  whole  field  of  preparatory  studies.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
education  to  recognize  this  superiority  of  quality  over  quantity  of  work. 

4.  An  understanding  concerning  the  kind  and  amount  of  formal 
knowledge,  especially  of  language  and  mathematics,  needed  in  advanced 
scientific  work.     It  is  quite  possible  that  the  teachers  of  the  sciences  in 
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our  colleges,  wonld  prefer  students  strougly  prepared-— say  in  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  matbematios,  with  only  physios  and  botany  in  addition— to  tbose 
wbo  bave  no  language  and  inferior  matbematical  training,  but  wbo  bave 
a  more  extended  course  in  science. 

5.  Tbe  careful  revision  of  tbe  usual  lists  of  classical  experiments  and 
of  pieces  of  apparatus  most  essential  in  teaobing  science.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  tbat  tbe  Committee  of  Ten  gives  its  sanction  to  lists  of 
this  kind  prepared  so  hastily  and  with  so  little'  time  for  conference. 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  Strong's  paper  was  under  tbe  three-fold  division 
of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 


DISCUSSION. 

P&T8I0B— Prof.  J.  O.  Rsed,  Ann  Arbor: 

It  Beems  to  me  that  our  Bcienoe  teaching  in  the  State  of  Michigan  is,  and  has  been  for 
the  past  ten  years,  in  a  veiT  marked  state  of  transition.  While,  as  is  well  known,  I  have 
perhaps  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  view  of  the  subject  of  science  teaching  in  general,  and 
of  physics  teaching  in  particular,  than  I  think  is  sounded  in  the  paper  which  we  have 
heard,  in  some  respects,  at  least,  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  matter  is  not  in  as  hopeful 
a  condition  as  it  might  be  and  as  I  hope  in  a  few  years  it  will  be.  Personally,  I  do  not 
regard  (to  refer  to  a  few  points  of  the  paper)  I  do  not  regard  the  recitation  in  so  bad  a 
light  as,  it  seems  to  me,  it  has  been  placed  today.  While  I  can  not,  from  limitation  of 
time,  outline  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  and  honorable  presentation  of  laboratory  work 
as  compared  with  classics,  with  which  it  must  be  called  to  stand  face  to  face,  yet  I 
believe,  and  I  think  I  have  some  reason  for  believing,  that  recitation  upon  the  text,  if 
yon  pleaee,  because  I  thoroughly  believe  it  has  a  place,  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  hide- 
and-seek  between  pupil  and  teacher.  When  we  take  into  account  the  warmth,  and  the 
interest,  and  the  life  and  vigor,  that  come  from  a  personal  contact  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  if  it  be  merely  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  it  would  seem  to  be  admirably  well 
played. 

The  preps  ration  for  science  work  for  the  college  implies  certain  acqaisitions  of 
fundamental  facts.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  my  work  that  the  first 
course  in  physics  in  the  university  is  perhaps  a  more  difficult  course  than  any  other  one 
for  this  reaeon,~science  at  the  outset  must  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  mental 
furniture.  'Die  scientific  student  must  be  fitted  with  a  nomenclature,  vrith  a  series  of 
ideas  to  which  he  can  attach  certain  values.  Whether  it  is  better  that  he  shall  come  to 
it  by  means  of  disooverv  or  whether  he  must  learn  his  lesson,  he  must  get  these  ideas, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  instructor  in  physics  to  see  that  he  has  them.  After  this 
has  been  done  and  the  mental  furniture  supplied,  we  are  prepared  to  go  forward.  The 
work,  it  seems  to  me,  in  scientific  preparation  for  college  has  for  one  of  its  aims  this 
mental  fitting  of  the  student  That  the  words  themselves  are  to  be  furnished  without 
the  idea,  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  discussed  for  a  moment.  As  to  how  this  shall  be  done, 
time  forbids  the  discussion.  Then  I  should  mark,  as  one  of  the  requisites  for  a  scientific 
preparation  in  physios,  a  fitting  of  the  mental  furniture  by  a  clear  and  definite  and  far 
reaching  knowledge  of  these  definitions,  these  fundaments!  conceptions.  Second,  there 
are  certain  mathematical  relations  that  are  fundamental  in  physics.  These  funda- 
mental relations  must  be  implanted  for  once  and  for  all  time.  When  once  properly 
implanted,  they  stay  there  and  furnish  a  foundation  on  which  we  can  build.  Then  the 
second  is  a  complete,  definite,  and  ready  understanding  of  mathematical  relations. 
Third,  the  pupil  who  comes  into  the  university  or  college  to  do  work  in  physics,  if  he 
has  been  prepared  in  a  high  school  or  academy  that  has  done  what  it  should  do  and 
what  it  can  do  and  what,  in  the  future,  it  must  do,  has  aoauired  some  skill  in  the  tech- 
nical manipulation.  A  boy  who  can  handle  a  microscope,  a  foot-rule— a  boy  who  can  pick 
up  a  lense  and  not  drop  it  upon  the  floor— has  aca  uired  an  element  of  a  liberal  education. 
That  this  can  be  done  and  is  done -and  mustbe  aone  before  other  things  are  possible,  I 
believe  to  be  well  accepted. 


Chemistry— Prop.  Delos  Fall,  Albion  : 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  for  a  place  in  the  high  school  course  for  chemistry  and 
physics — the  Committee  of  Ten  have  urged  it.  The  fact  that  so  much  time  even  in  the 
classical  course  in  our  colleges  and  universities  has  been  made  elective,  and  that,  in 
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oonsequenoe,  so  much  time  is  spent  in  science  work  in  the  college,  makes  it  necessary 
that  due  preparation  shall  be  made  for  it  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Classical  training,  in  a  measure,  unfits  the  student  to  pursue  the  scientific  method, 
and  hence  a  part  of  his  preparatory  training  should  be  according  to  that  method. 
Sophomores  in  college  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  begin  a  science.  The  beginning  should 
be  in  the  preparatory  course.  Physios  should  precede  chemistry .  The  Committee  of 
Ten  resolved  otherwise  and  that  not  for  a  good  reason.  A  proper  order  would  be: — 
algebra,  9th  grade;  geometry,  lOth  grade;  physics,  11th  grade;  chemiatry,  12th  grade. 

If  maturity  of  mind  is  urged  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  deep  things  of  physics, 
surely  we  would  say  that  still  more  will  be  required  for  the  full  understanding  of  chem- 
ical phenomena.  Physics  deals  largely  with  tne  mass,  that  which  is  visible  to  the  natural 
eye.  that  which  can  be  handled,  measured,  etc.;  and  the  phenomena  arising  from  them 
are  also  readily  cognized.  The  deep  mysteries  of  molecular  physios  may  be  put  over 
against  the  deeper  and  more  mysterious  atomic  chemistry,  and  the  phenomena  of  mere 
physical  change  over  against  that  of  the  deeper  and  more  intangible  chemical  change. 
The  character  of  a  physical  change  can  be  observed,  that  of  a  chemical  change  can  only 
be  inferred.  As  Prof.  Waggener  has  truly  said,  "The  rational  study  of  chemical  phe- 
nomena is  therefore  of  a  higher  order  of  difficulty  than  those  of  physios — certainly  than 
those  of  molecular  physics— the  portion  of  the  subject  to  which  the  work  of  the  high 
school  in  this  branch  is  largely  directed.'' 

Again,  there  are  many  subjects  which  are  physical  in  their  nature  that  must  be  under- 
stood before  any  progress  wnatever  can  be  made  in  the  science  of  chemistry.  The  laws 
of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  of  density,  of  specific 
gravity,  ebullition,  evaporation,  heat,  specific  heat,  of  light  in  its  application  to  spectrum 
analysis,  of  electricity  in  the  various  problems  of  electrolysis,  etc,  etc.  These  and  many 
others,  physical  facts  and  theories,  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  chemistry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  said  that  chemistry, 
in  any  vital  way,  is  a  preparation  for  phyeics. 

How  Much  Chemiatryf—Very  much  depends  upon  the  teacher.  The  Committee  of 
Ten  thought  that  200  hours  each  should  be  given  to  physics  and  chemistry.  One  mem- 
ber, Professor  Gage,  thought  that  160  hours  might  suffice  for  chemistry.  With  a  good 
teacher  and  the  right  method,  the  latter  number  would  give  a  good  preparation  for 
college  chemistry. 

Method  in  Chemistry, — For  a  high  school  course,  I  should  urge  that  the  method  have 
as  its  aim  the  discipline  and  culture  of  the  student  rather  than  the  idea  of  filling  the 
mind  with  the  mere  facts  and  phenomena  of  chemistry.  Such  a  method  would  fit  the 
student  for  his  after  life,  whether  that  life  should  be  in  the  world  of  actual  business  or 
in  college.  What  the  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  college  wants,  is  that  candidates  for 
his  class  shall  be  able  to  think  clearly  along  the  lines  of  chemical  philosophy;  that  they 
shall  have  learned  in  their  preparatory  work  that  chemistry  furnishes  a  set  of  truths, 
arguments,  and  conclusions  upon  whicn  the  mind  may  operate;  that  this  is  a  science  in 
which  most  emphatically  the  learner  must  think  for  himself.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  hand  and  eye  shall  be  trained  to  accuracy;  that  the  difficulties  of  manipulation 
shall  be  conquered  so  that,  when  the  student  comes  to  the  more  vigorous  demonstrations 
of  the  poUege  course,  he  shall  not  be  embarrassed  at  the  sight  of  apparatus  and  how  to 
get  good  results  from  it.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  should  be  a  laboratoi^ 
where  the  student  may  take  apparatua  into  his  own  hands,  conduct  his  own  experi- 
ments, record  his  observations,  tabulate  his  work,  draw  his  own  conclusions,  verify  his 
results. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  however,  that  the  thinking  which  the  student  does 
shall  come  under  the  observation  and  criticism  of  the  teacher:  and  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that,  in  in  the  case  of  some  teachers,  zeal  for  a  large  amount  of  experimentation,  des- 
troys the  diligence  which  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  when  the  thinking  is  done;  that 
is  to  say,  laboratory  experiments  are  alwavs  a  means  to  an  end  and  never  an  end  in 
themselves.  One  successful  experiment  which  gives  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  whole* 
some  and  vigorous  discussion,  participated  in  by  teacher  and  pupil,  is  worth  much 
more  than  many  experiments  with  no  further  thought  expended  upon  them. 

Laboratory  teaching,  then,  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  directions  for  observation, 
experimentation,  tabulating,  showing  a  series  of  facta  by  graphic  methods,  etc.,  etc. 
All  this  is  necessary,  and  it  is  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  both  teacher  and  pupil 
that  they  be  fertile  in  expedients,  inexhaustible  in  resources,  ingenious  in  methods  by 
which  facts  may  be  ascertained  and  exhibited,  so  shown  that  the  mind  may  grasp  them 
in  their  relations  and  at  a  single  glance.  But  all  this  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
the  teaching  that  stops  with  &is  commits  the  sin,  as  StUckenburg  in  his  Introduction 
to  Philosophy,  puts  it,  of  "  depreciating  thought  and  exalting  the  sense  to  the  throne 
of  resson.''    Wnile  the  great  Bacon  is  justljr  considered  as  the  father  of  the  soientifio 
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method,  yet  it  is  to  be  queetioned  whether  in  bis  plans  he  went  any  farther  than  that 
of  empirically  collecting  facts  and  ezhanstively  classifying  them.  We  must  go  farther 
than  this.  If  not,  we  shall  be  like  the  attendant  who  mixes  the  colors,  arranges  the 
oanvas,  and  cleans  the  pallet  for  a  great  painter,  who,  by  an  exalted  condition  of  mind 
of  which  he  himself  is  the  possessor,  is  able  so  to  dispose  the  colors  on  the  canvas  as  to 
produce  a  masterpiece.  It  must  be  insisted  that  *'  observation  and  exx)eriment  furnish 
only  the  material  of  chemistry,  not  chemistry  itself."  Back  of  the  phenomena  there  are 
principles  and  laws,  and  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  province  of  the  student  to  study,  to 
understand  these  lawa  As  Hemholtz  savs,  '*  What  physical  science  strives  after  is  the 
knowledge  of  laws;  in  other  words,  the  knowledge  how  at  different  timee,  under  the 
same  conditions,  the  same  results  may  be  brought  about."  Professor  Tait  says,  *'  The 
object  of  all  pure  physical  science  is  to  endeavor  to  grasp  more  and  more  perfectly  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  external  world." 

The  court  of  last  appeal,  then,  for  the  scientist  as  well  as  the  philosopher,  is  the  rea- 
son. To  it  all  facts  ascertained  through  the  senses  are  brought  for  interpretation, 
correction,  and  explanation;  and  without  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  what  we  see  and 
hear,  smell,  touch,  and  taste,  would  limit  our  knowledge,  whereas  when  we  have 
reasoned  about  them,  they  are  expanded  into  broad  truths.  The  scientific  student  of 
today,  catching  the  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena,  delighting 
as  he  does  in  sj^culation  and  philoeophizicg,  influenced  as  we  all  are  by  the  stimulus 
given  to  scientific  investigation  by  Darwin  and  his  followers,  such  a  student  will  not 
accept  Mr.  Spencer's  definition  of  chemistry,  when  he  calls  it "  a  systematized  collection 
of  facts  ascertained  with  precision,  and  so  classified  and  generalized  as  to  enable  us  to 
say  with  certainty  concerning  each  simple  or  compouEd  substance  what  change  will 
occur  in  it  under  certain  conditions."  We  will  not  agree  with  Dr.  Cocker  that 
'*  Philosophy  must  include  science,  but  science  does  not  necessarily  include  philosophy." 
Such  assumptions  that  science  is  of  a  lower  grade,  employing  less  of  the  man,  less  of 
his  mental  powers,  than  other  fields  of  scholastic  effort,  has  had  the  effect  to  degrade 
both  the  work  and  the  worker.  The  student  of  chemistry  as  well  as  the  student  of 
biology,  and  these,  no  less  than  the  student  of  philosophy,  will  not  rest  satisfied  until 
the  highest  powers  of  the  mind  are  enlisted  m  fully  solving  the  intricacies  of  the 
problem  placed  before  him  for  study. 

Botanists  formerly  were  content  to  classify  and  name  plants  as  they  found  tbem;  now 
they  seek  with  much  more  interest  than  before  to  know  how  they  came  to  be  so.  In 
the  same  way  the  chemist  must  not  only  cote  the  properties  of  subetances  before 
chemical  action  takes  place,  and  the  properties  of  the  resulting  compound,  but  he  seeks 
to  know  the  histoiy  of  the  successive  changes  by  which  the  one  has  been  produced 
from  the  other.  Sulphuric  acid,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  a  nitrate  salt  possess  certain 
properties.  Combined  they  give  rise  to  a  ferric  salt  and  nitric  oxide  with  altogether 
different  properties.  The  interest  surrounding  this  problem  is  not  exhausted  when 
these  properties  are  noted  and  catalogued.  How  did  it  all  come  about?  What  was 
the  initial  movement?  What  was  the  governing  cause  of  that  movement?  What 
relative  number  of  atoms,  what  number  of  molecules  took  part  in  the  transactions,  etc., 
eta? 

Our  experience  in  the  laboratory  every  day  demonstrates  to  us  the  inability  of  our 
senses  alone  to  give  correct  notions  concerning  that  which  is  studied.  We  say  that  we 
use  a  microscope  to  aid  our  natural  powers  of  sight,  but  every  one  knows  that  what  is 
seen  by  this  marvelous  instrument  has  still  to  be  interpreted,  explained,  reasoned  iH>on, 
before  correct  notions  are  gained.  I  will  close  with  another  quotation  from  Tait: 
^  Those  who  imagine  that  reason  is  liable  to  err,  but  that  knowledge  obtained  through 
sensation  is  absolutely  reliable,  agree  neither  with  the  philosophers,  nor  with  tne 
leading  scientists.  The  history  of  science  shows  that  obaervation  is  very  apt  to  make 
mistakes,  and  what  is  termed  the  scientific  method  is  intended  to  prevent  these  mis- 
takes as  well  as  to  make  the  observation  as  full  as  possible."  He  adds,  **Reason  and 
sense  must  cooperate,  but  th^  supremacy  of  the  former  is  unquestioned,  reason  acting 
as  interpreter  as  well  as  judge,  while  the  senses  are  merely  the  witnesses  who  may  be 
more  or  less  untrustworthy  and  incompetent,  but  are  nevertheleES  of  unconceivable 
value  to  us,  because  they  are  our  only  available  ones."  And  again,  in  another  place  he 
says,  '*The  indications  given  by  the  senses,  unless  interpreted  by  reason,  are  utterly 
unmeaning;  but  when  reason  and  the  senses  work  harmoniously  together,  they  open 
to  us  an  absolutely  illimitable  prospect  of  mysteries  to  be  explored." 

BiOLOOT— Prof.  Cha&  A.  Davts,  Alma: 

Mir.  Pregident,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen: — It  is  not  my  purpcse  to  enter  into  a  formal 
discussion  of  the  introductory  paper,  for  I  am  not  prepared  either  by  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arguments  brought  forward  or  by  nature,  to  find  fault  with  so  fair  and 
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just  a  presentation  of  the  subject;  and  certainly  it  cannot  help  commending  itself  to 
you,  and  so  needs  no  praise  from  me. 

I  do  propose,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  of  biology,  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  defects  in  the  training  of  the  students  who  come  into  our  colleges, 
and  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  certain  plans  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will 
eliminate  these  defects  in  large  part,  if  not  wholly.  As  to  the  defects,  it  is  almost  if 
not  quite  the  universal  complaint  of  teachers  of  science,  and  of  biology  in  particular, 
that  students  are  either  wnolly  untrained  or  very  badly  trained  in  certain  mental 
faculties,  when  they  reach  the  colleges.  To  state  it  mildly,  this  bad  training  makes  it 
difficult  for  most  of  them  to  do  profitable'  or  even  intelligent  work  along  biological 
lines;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  poor  educational  results  obtained,  the  value  of 
biological  science  to  the  average  student  as  a  means  of  discipline,  is  frequently  ques- 
tioned. 

The  mental  powers  most  noticeably  defective  in  our  students,  when  they  reach  the 
class  in  biology  are  observaticm,  originality,  independence  of  authority,  thoughtf  ulness 
and  patience.  Others  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will  suffice  for  our  purpose;  and 
when  we  add  to  them  the  mental  inertia  of  the  average  student,  it  becomes  easy  to  see 
that  the  burdens  of  the  teacher  of  biology  are  not  few  nor  light.  The  cause  of  this 
very  general  experience  is  naturally  tramd  backward,  until  we  reoch  the  preparatory 
schools;  and  it  is  quite  the  customary  thing  to  lay  the  blame  there,  aod  as  if  there 
were  no  remedy,  to  work  along  in  the  old  way.  labor  Id  g  with  the  students  which  these 
schools  send  us.  From  the  following  considerations,  it  seems  to  me  unfair  to  throw  all 
the  responsibility  of  the  above  defects  of  training  on  the  preparatory  schools: — 

First:  The  teachers  of  the  preparatory  schools  are  usually  graduates  of  our  colleges 
and  universities,  aod  teach  as  they  have  been  taught. 

Second:  The  colleges  have  kept  up  a  constant  demand  for  more  and  more  classics 
and  mathematics,  more  and  more  modern  and  English  language  work  in  the  prepara- 
tory schools,  until  their  courses  are  so  overloaded  with  these  subjects  that,  when  we 
say  more  ''science'* — for  we  hardly  dare  sa]^  biology — ^the  principals  of  the  schools  ask 
us  where  they  can  find  time  and  place  for  it,  or  refuse  peremptorily  to  listen  to  us. 

Third:  In  our  discussions  and  plans  for  courses  of  study  we  too  often  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  '^Science"  is  broad  generalization,  about  equivalent  to  language  or 
mathematics;  and,  while  the  study  of  the  elements  of  one  science  may  be  in  a  sense  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  the  elements  of  another,  it  does  not  answer  for  the  actual 
study.  The  teacher  of  Greek  does  not  think  a  course  in  the  elements  of  French  gram- 
mar a  good  equivalent  for  Greek  grammar,  and  yet  oftentimes  we  are  asked  to  admit 
students  to  advanced  standing  in  biology  whose  only  preparation  is  a  course  in  elemen- 
tary chemistry. 

Fourth:  Teachers  in  colleges  and  universities  frequently  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
work  may  have  a  genuine  educational  value  quite  apart  from  its  purely  scientific 
value.  In  other  words,  work  which  seems  exceedingly  trivial  and  uninteresting  to  the 
specialist,  may  have  a  very  practical  value  in  interesting  and  training  the  beginner, 
and  may  be  all  that  the  latter  can  comprehend,  even  though  he  may  be  mature  in 
years  and  body.  If  this  is  true,  and  the  experience  of  many  teachers  of  note*  in  biology 
especially,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is,  we  would  better  be  deliberate  in  driving  out  of 
our  preparatory  schools  the  study  of  the  systematic  and  morphological  characters  of 
the  higher  life  forms,  for  the  more  logical,  but  at  the  same  time  more  difficult,  study  of 
the  cell  and  the  lower  types  of  life. 

Fifth:  The  attempt  to  graft  upon  our  educational  system  the  methods  of  the  Qer- 
maa  universities  without  introducing  the  work  of  the  lower  German  schools  into  our 
own  preparatory  schools,  has  been  a  source  of  much  tribulation  to  publishers,  teachers  of 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  and  most  of  all  to  the  pupils. 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  discuss  each  of  the  above  statements  in  full,  for  they  are 
fundamental  and  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  authorities  of  our  colleges 
before  we  shall  have  the  radical  changes  needed  to  plaoewie  subjects  taught  under  the 
general  heading  ^'biology,*'  in  their  proper  relation  to  other  subjects  in  our  educational 
curriculum. 

Biology  is  the  science  which  relates  to  the  study  of  living  things;  and  while,  as  a 
science,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  it  has  already  made  a  greater 
change  in  the  systems  of  philosophy,  of  education,  of  the  older  physical  sciences,  and  of 
theology,  than  any  other  single  force.    Hence,  it  seems  that  it  is  worthy  a  dignified  and 

Erominent  place  in  our  courses  of  stud^,  both  in  colleges  and  in  the  lower  schools, — 
ut  a  careful  search  fails  to  show  that  it  is  accorded  such  a  place.  Usually,  now,  in  our 
colleges  in  oertain  courses,  biology  is  given  a  place;  and  students  taking  the  subject 
are  required  to  pursue  the  study  of  it  for  a  year,  and  in  some  oases  are  allowed  to  eleot 
it  for  another  year.    In  the  preparatory  courses,  botany  is  given  a  term  or  two,  rarely 
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a  whole  year,  while  zoology  ie  seldom  taught  at  all.  If  we  compare  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  mathematios,  or  to  the  classios,  we  find  a  maryelous  state  of  affairs. 
The  college  Latin  and  Greek  together  occupy  fully  one-half  the  time  of  certain  stu- 
dents for  two  years,  and  they  may  elect  the  subjects  for  nearly  as  much  more  time, 
while  in  the  preparatory  schools  so  much  time  is  given  to  them  in  what  is  considered 
the  highest  course,  that  the  pupil  has  no  time  for  anything  else  except — ^mathematics. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  reason  why  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  should  be  looked  upon  as  unpracticu,  when  we  consider  how  mu  :n  time  they 
have  been  required  to  give  to  the  things  of  a  thousand  or  two  years  ago,  and  how  little 
to  those  of  today.  Most  of  the  gri^uatee  of  our  classical  courses  are  blind  to  the 
myriad  forms  of  life  about  them  when  they  enter  the  college,  and  when  they  leave 
they  are  indifferent  as  well  as  blind,  while  as  children  they  were  full  of  interest  for 
all  things  and  full  of  eager  questions  concerning  them. 

Now.  to  take  up  in  detail  the  questions  of  the  topic,  I  would  answer  the  first,  as 
applied  to  biology,  by  saying  "The  plants  and  animals  about  the  pupil." 

The  plants  that  can  be  found  by  any  and  every  one  of  the  pupils  of  anv  school  or 
that  can  be  raised  in  an^  school  room,  furnish  material  for  endless  study  that  can  be 
made  of  the  highest  disciplinary  value  in  lines  in  which  the  pupils  of  moet  of  our 
•ohools  get  practically  none.  Of  the  biological  sciences,  botany,  or  plant  study,  is  the 
more  useful  in  the  orainary  school,  for  plants  are  more  easily  watched  than  animals, 
more  readily  kept  alive,  and  more  easily  obtained  for  study.  The  teacher  of  biology 
should  be  given  time  to  prepare  and  plan  work  for  his  classes,  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
each  one.  At  present  I  realize  how  few  teachers  in  botany,  even  in  the  best  equipped 
of  our  schools  and  colleges,  have  even  a  fair  amount  of  time  allotted  to  them;  but  in 
the  ideal  school,  each  teacher  would  have  time  to  think  and  be  well  enough  trained  to 
do  so.  Much  can  be  done  in  zoology,  if  the  proper  animals  are  chosen  for  observation; 
and  profitable  and  good  work  can  be  done  by  studying  plants  and  animals  compara- 
tively and  in  their  inter-relationships.  Of  the  vanotls  animals  aquatic  forms  are  per- 
haps most  easily  kept  in  laboratories  under  somewhat  normal  conditions,  and  small 
aquaria  can  be  improvised  from  glass  fruit-cans  and  bottles,  if  care  is  taken  not  to 
overcrowd  them. 

To  the  question  *'How  much?",  I  would  unhesitatingly  answer,  "As  much  as  possible." 
And  I  would  add  that  the  work  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  and  be  carried  on 
from  grade  to  grade,  as  are  reading  and  writing.  Call  the  work  what  you  will,  nature- 
etudy  or  anything  else,  but  keep  the  pupils  of  our  schools  alive  to  what  is  about  them, 
and  make  the  finding  out  of  the  secrets  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  are  every- 
where, a  matter  of  every  day  business  with  the  young  people  of  our  schools,  and  you 
have  gone  far  towards  a  correct  solution  of  many  of  tne  gravest  problems  of  the  educa- 
tors of  the  country.  If  the  work  is  well  done,  it  will  not  only  furnish  mental  stimulus  of 
a  perfectly  healthy  kind,  but  will  give  a  cause  for  physical  exertion  more  healthful 
than  calisthenics  and  more  safe  than  foot-ball. 

As  to  method,  there  is  much  that  can  be  said,  but  the  wise  teacher  works  in  his  own 
way  and  according  to  the  needs  of  his  classes,  and  says  veir  little. 

I  would  prefer,  if  I  were  to  state  frankly  my  personal  belief,  that  the  earlier  work 
of  preparatory  classes  of  whatever  grade  be  the  study  of  botany,  a  study  of  the  higher 
orders  of  fiowering  plants,  their  organs,  their  habits,  and  their  classification.  I  believe 
that  the  best  results  in  many  ways  are  obtained  by  such  study;  and,  moreover,  the 
interest  of  most  students  is  excited  from  the  outset,  for  they  have  a  curiosity  to  know 
the  names  of  the  flowers  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  from  their  earliest  child- 
hood. I  would,  however,  insist  that  botany  is  the  study  of  plants,  not  of  books;  and  I 
would  try  never  to  use  or  define  a  term  before  classes  that  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
thin^  named,  until  the  class  had  learned  what  the  word  meant.  It  has  become  the 
fashion  to  study  the  lowest  types  of  plants  first,  and  to  introduce  the  pupil  bv  means 
of  the  miorosoope  into  a  world  that  is  not  only  unknown  to  him,  but  invisible  to  his 
unaided  eye.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  error,  and  it  certainly  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  sound  pedagogical  principle  that  "from  the  known  to  the  unknown"  is  the  logical 
order.  While  1  would  recommend  the  use  of  both  simple  and  compound  microscopes 
as  much  as  is  possible,  I  would  not  have  a  class  of  students  who  had  never  studied  plants 
at  all  begin  with  the  studv  of  the  protophytes;  for  the  natural  difBculties  of  the  begin- 
ner are  greatly  increased  by  the  mechanical  and  artificial  ones  which  $re  forced  upon 
him  by  that  complex  and  delicate  instrument  of  precision,  the  compound  microscope. 

Laboratory  work  is  of  the  highest  use  in  the  study  of  biology,  but  it  is  not  all  there 
is  to  it  by  any  means.  The  tendency  has  been,  and  even  now  is,  to  make  much  of  the 
atudy  of  morphology;  but  I  would  suggest  that  much  be  made  also  of  the  study  of  the 
form  under  examination  in  the  field,  and  in  its  natural  environment,  and  that  some 
study  be  made  of  the  habits  of  each  type  oonsidered.    In  order  to  have  the  pupil 
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understand  all  he  seea,  frequent  sugcreBtiye  questions  must  be  asked  by  the  teacher, 
and  talks  on  the  subject  of  study  and  for  the  broad  principles  of  the  science  must  be 
given  as  they  are  suggested  by  the  progress  of  the  work. 

In  zoology  a  similar  course  should  be  pursued  and,  if  proper  time  be  given  to  the 
study  of  the  part  of  the  science  taken  up,  there  need  be  little  cause  for  complaint  when 
the  student  reaches  college;  but  no  preparatory  school  course  of  lees  than  a  year  to 
each  of  the  biological  sciences,  should  be  tolerated  by  the  colleges  of  the  present  day. 

At  this  point  the  Committee  on  Nominations  made  the  following  report: 
For  president,  0.  H.  Gumey  of  Hillsdale;  for  vice  president,  E.  A.  Strong 
of  Ypsilanti;  for  secretary,  J.  T.  Ewing  Jr.,  of  Alma.  The  report  ^being 
duly  accepted,  the  last  paper  was  presented. 


DISCIPLINARY  VALUE  OF  FORMAL  LOGIC. 
MB.  GEOBGE  BEBEC,   U.  OF  M. 

Nobody,  I  imagine,  would  deny  that  formal  logio  has  some  disciplinary 
value;  our  question  is  rather  bow  to  increase  that  value.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  can  most  largely  be  done  by  modifying  the  whole  con- 
ception under  which  the  subject  is  still  commonly  set  forth  in  our  books 
and  school  rooms.  It  is  time,  I  am  convinced,  that  we  stop  teaching 
formal  logio  as  the  mighty  Science  of  Thought,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the  simple  critical  art  whicli  it  really  is.  Not  onlv  will  this  modi&ed  pre- 
sentation, as  I  believe,  realize  for  the  subject  its  niffhest  effectiveness  as 
a  discipline,  but  it  is  the  only  theoretically  justifiable  treatment.  When 
first  writing  out  this  paper,  I  set  down  with  some  fullness  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  treatment  is  the  only  correct  one,  but  found  also  that 
the  attempt  was  carrying  me  to  a  length  of  twice  the  allotted  tveenty  min- 
utes, and  quite  away  from  the  direct  practical  track  to  which  after  all  we 
are  here  expected  to  keep.  You  will  pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  have 
decided  to  leave  out  all  this  theorizing  and  be  boldly  dogmatic.  I  shall 
preface  merely  by  asserting  that  the  science  which  genuinely  investigates 
the  forms  anci  laws  of  thought,  is  the  so-called  Real  Logio,  whereas  Formal 
Logic  concerns  itself  with  these  laws  and  forms  only  in  so  far  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  enables  us  to  test  the  validity  of  trains  of  reasoning;  for,  as 
already  said,  formal  logic  is  not  a  science,  but  an  art.  Now,  what  are  the 
consequences  for  discipline  of  this  view  of  the  subject? 

As  a  first  result  we  may  put  down  a  clearing  up  of  confusion,  a  simpli- 
fying and  knitting  together  of  details  under  a  single,  firmly-bounded  pur- 
Eose.  Think  of  the  materials  collected  together  in  the  ordinary  logio 
ook !  The  history  of  formal  logic  has  made  it  like  a  barbarian  state, — a 
dominion  without  boundaries,  whose  vague  claims  extend  into  half  a 
score  of  neighboring  realms.  Its  founder  marked  no  limits  for  it,  and  his 
successors  have,  each  according  to  his  power  or  ambition,  pushed  out  its 
pretensions  in  almost  every  possible  direction.  It  not  only  arrosates  to 
itself  the  proud  title  of  mistress  at  once  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  has 
raised  in  our  age  the  at  least  seemingly  contradictory  claim  of  constitut- 
ing a  province  of  the  grand  universal  empire  of  mathematics.  And  it  has 
ended  by  being  peopl^  with  paragraphs  and  propositions  drawn  in  vary- 
ing proportions  from  metaphysic,  psvchology,  rhetoric,  grammar,  philol- 
ogy or  even  anthropology,  the  art  of  debate,  and  both  the  theories  and 
practical  methods  of  physical  science, — all  bewilderingly  commingled 
under  one  name.     Now  I  do  not  assert  that  all  this  profusion  and  con- 
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fusion  of  materials  is  chargeable  to  the  treatment  of  formal  logic  as  the 
science  of  thought.  More  or  less  diversity  of  content,  our  books  must 
always  show.  Thus  some  topics,  like  the  Predicables,  for  example,  or, 
until  recently,  the  Ten  Oategories,  tradition  has  so  firmly  established  that 
they  cannot  soon  be  displaced,  even  though  their  prominent  presence  can 
scarce  be  adequately  justified  for  reason.  Again,  since  formal  logic's 
account  of  concept,  judgment,  and  reasoning,  though  amply  complete  for 
the  special  purpose  of  the  art,  is,  when  compared  with  the  concrete  fullness 
of  the  psychic  reality,  one-sided  and  fragmentary,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
any  treatment  of  logic  should  contain  frequent  corrective  appeals  to  psy- 
chology. How  important  such  watchful  reference  to  psychology  is,  becomes 
very  evident  if  we  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  that  formal  loeic  has  to  serve 
as  a  propaedeutic  for  a  large  share  of  our  philosophy-students,  but  that, 
secondly,  one-sided  and  unreal  modes  of  conceiving  our  mental  activities 
having  once  become  habitual,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible,  as  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy  proves,  to  break  away  from  them,  whereas  at  the 
same  time  nothing  is  more  indispensable  to  successful  philosophic  study, 
than  keeping  fresh  and  unbiased  the  power  of  introspective  observation. 
And  what  is  true  of  psychologv  holds  also  of  real  logic, — formal  logic 
should  often  call  to  mind  its  deeper  and  more  adequate  analyses.  But 
my  point  is  that  all  such  digressions  should  be  clearly  motived,  and  that 
writer  and  teacher  should  grasp  their  exact  bearing.  As  things  now  are, 
though,  teacher  and  writer  too  often  lack  a  thoroughly  clear-cut  idea  of 
just  what  they  are  after,  their  ultimate  criterion  of  the  relevancy  and 
right  proportion  of  details  seeming  to  be  a  mere  general  common-sense 
appreciation  of  what  is  useful  and  edifying.  Now  the  main  root  of  their 
trouble,  I  hold,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  side  by  side  with  the  necessity,  which 
fortunately  they  cannot  escape,  of  developing  formal  logic  as  a  mere  prac- 
tical instrument  for  the  guidance  ol  argument,  they  labor  more  or  less 
under  the  notion  that  at  the  same  time  they  are  settins  forth  the  grand 
universal  Science  of  Mind  and  of  all  that  enters  mioa.  For  example, 
many  a  teacher  spends  a  goodly  fraction  of  his  all  too  meagre  time  in 
develol)ing  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  his  classes,  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries of  mathematical  logic,  because  he  imagines  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  search  deeply  all  the  caves  and  ways  of  thought;  whereas  the  sim- 
ple truth  is,  that  howsoever  important  for  scientific  logic  these  manipula- 
tions may  be,  on  formal  logic's  proper  aim  of  strengthening  the  student's 
mind  against  bad  thinking  (the  kind  of  bad  thinking,  be  it  noted,  that 
takes  place  in  words),  their  airect  bearing  is  hardly  more  than  that  of 
elementary  algebra,  of  which  study,  moreover,  they  are,  as  a  means  of  dis- 
cipline, an  inferior  competitor.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  said  of  long  and 
subtle  discussions  of  the  various  theories  of  judgment  and  syllogism ; — for 
formal  logic,  the  old  'extensive'  view  of  thought  is  at  once  sufficient  and 
the  best.  So  also  of  deep-delving  into  the  controversy  about  Universals, 
— all  these  things  are  interesting,  and  may  even  be  very  useful ;  which 
fact  will  always  tend  to  win  champions  for  them,  as  for  the  whole  attempt 
to  develop  formal  logic  as  a  theory  of  thought;  none  the  less  they  are, 
when  carried  to  any  great  length,  mere  excursions  into  real  logic,  and 
should  be  recognized  as  such.  How  far  thev  may  with  profit  be  pursued 
in  the  ordinary  formal  logic  course,  will  largely  depend  on  the  age  of  one's 
pupils,  and  on  the  amount  of  time  at  one's  disposal;  but  in  no  case 
should  they  be  allowed  seriously  to  confuse  the  student's  vision  of  the 
subject  as  a  total.     For  what,  in  any  study,  can  compensate  the  learner, 
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if  ibid  matter  present  not  to  him  the  view  of  a  systematic,  close-knit  unity, 
such  that,  advancing  through  it  step  by  step,  he  shall  experience  the 
strenuous  exercise  of  long-sustained,  coherent  thinking,  and  the  keen 
sweet  satisfaction  of  feeling  himself  in  the  presence  of  clear  and  thorough 
rationality? 

A  second  advantage  of  confining  formal  logic  to  its  proper  bounds  as  a 
practical  art,  will  be  that  it  will  rid  us  of  the  Scientia  Scieniiarum  absurd- 
ity. I  for  one  am  called  upon  each  semester  to  explain  to  an  inquiring 
pupil  or  two,  that  a  study  of  formal  logic  will  not  in  some  sort  give  them 
a  mastery  of  the  springs  of  mind  and  the  soqrces  of  knowledge.  This 
opinion,  I  fear,  is  rather  common  among  innocent  spirits;  indeM,  do  not 
the  logicians  themselves  seem  to  hold  it?    They  still  describe  their  sup- 

gosed  science  by  all  of  those  high-sounding  epithets  of  Science  of 
ciences.  Art  of  Arts,  Mistress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages,  when  they  were  meant  to  express  men's 
belief  that  the  Categories  and  Essences  of  logic  actually  expressed  the 
innermost  nature  of  things,  and  that  syllogistic  discussion  was  the  univer- 
sal organon.  Does  not  our  own  Jevons,  oy  an  upside-down  etymology, 
demonstrate  that  all  the  special  sciences  are  merely  so  many  special 
logics?  Now  unless  anyone  is  willing  to  contend  that  discipline  is  a  mere 
development  of  strength,  and  not  of  mental  temperament  and  inclination, 
it  cannot  be  claimed  that  objection  to  all  this  is  the  raising  of  a  point 
irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion.  The  tendency  of  any  falsely  preten- 
tious subject  is  to  bring  about  in  the  student  one  or  the  other  of  two 
mental  attitudes.  If  he  is  sharp  enough  to  become  aware  of  its  inade- 
quacy to  its  larse  claims,  he  is  liable  to  be  filled  with  contempt,  not 
solely  towards  what  in  it  is  sham,  but  equally  towards  its  genuine  merits, 
and  those  of  the  whole  field  of  learning  to  which.it  belongs, — a  thing  of 
which  we  have  repeated  famous  instances  in  connection  with  losio,  and 
which  cannot  but  be  happening  more  or  less  every  day,  certainly  much 
to  the  discomfiture  of  those  of  us  who  are  obliged  largely  to  depend  on 
formal  logic  as  introductive  of  the  student  to  an  interest  in  philosopbio 
study.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  youth  takes  the  subject  at  its  own 
valuation,  a  knowledge  of  it  readily  makes  big  his  head  with  a  vain  con- 
ceit of  wisdom  of  the  same  stripe  as  that  so  commonly  engendered  in  our 
debatinff  and  speech-making  societies.  This  disease  is  one  against  which 
mankind  needs  everywhere  to  be  guarded,  but  in  a  democracy,  where  the 
legal  right  of  asserting  opinion  is  quite  generally  interpreted  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualification  to  do  so,  resistance  to  it  becomes  a  public 
duty.  It  is  the  bitainess  of  us  teachers  of  formal  logic  to  take  our  subject 
altogether  out  of  the  category  of  grandiloquent  misinformation,  and 
frankly  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  mistress  of  arts  and  sciences  in  no  other 
Way  than  the  worthy  craft  of  piano-tuning  is  mistress  of  the  music  of 
thejpiano-forte. 

However,  this  and  all  similar  advantages  accruing  to  discipline  from 
the  artistical  presentation  of  formal  logic,  I  am  ready  to  waive,  if  any- 
one insist  that  they  are  trivial.  The  result  on  which  I  have  meant  right 
along  to  stake  my  claims  for  this  altered  teaching,  is  the  following  ^— 
namely,  that  with  the  art-view  of  logic  will  come  about  a  transference  of 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  subject,  from  the  exposition  of  theoretical 
subtleties  to  extended  practical  exercises,  of  which  only  two  sorts  need  be 
mentioned, — first,  the  application  of  syllogistic  analysis  to  the  only  kind 
of  oases  in  which  it  is  of  real  use,  to  wit,  to  complex  arguments  and 
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erDmeDt  b;  a  minority  is  nojaBt,''  or  that  "Ohsraoter  is  the  sole  aonroe 
of  a  man's  good  or  ill."  Saoh  qneetiona  aa  tbeae  farniBh  not  only  an 
abondanoe  of  eaaily  available  matter  for  the  teaoher,  but  a  many-sided 
diaoipline  for  the  student,  oontribatory  alike  to  iDtelleotoal  aonmen  and 
moTal  libeisHzatioQ. 

It  baa  beoome  customary  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  oar  text-books  to 
a  treatment  of  Indaative  Logio.  I  trust  what  I  have  already  said  aboat 
the  relation  of  the  two  logios  will  hare  sufficed  to  make  olear  that  this  inola- 
sioa  of  the  new  logio  in  the  same  oonrse  with  the  old,  is  not  tbeoretioally 
neoesaary.  Mill  is  right  in  his  opinion  that  even  the  name  Formal  LDgio, 
ainoe  it  has  no  signiGoance  other  than  historical,  might  well  be  reaerved  for 
the  older  branob,  aad  not  extended  to  the  new :  the  purpoaea  of  the  two,  aa 
already  said,  are  qoite  different,  the  aim  of  the  one  being  to  prove  the  aoieo- 
tifio  relation  of  oause  and  effect,  that  of  the  other  to  weigh  argnments  bsdied 
forth  in  words.  Speaking,  however,  from  the  diaoiplinary  point  of  view,  is 
their  combination  desir^let  That  again  is  a  queetion  depending  on 
one's  pupils  and  the  amount  of  one's  time.  With  regard  to  the  average 
student,  for  whom  the  old  logic  is  well  fitted,  the  oaae  is  aa  Mill  has 
pointed  out;  he  is  likely  to  be  quite  nnprepared  for  indnotive  logic.  It 
may  indeed  be  of  a  general  culture  value  to  him,  to  be  told  some  of  the 
broad,  elementary  facts  ooncerning  the  methods  of  soienoe;  but  long 
desoriptione  of  experiments,  observations,  and  oomplioated  indaotiona  in 
departments  of  reaearoh  of  which  the  general  etndent  knows  next  to  noth- 
ing, are  a  mere  waste  of  time.  The  way  to  learn  observation  is  not  from  a 
book,  bnt  out  in  nature  or  in  a  laboratory.  Induotive  logic  may  be  a 
capital  help  for  the  special  student  aotaally  at  work  in  some  soieooe; 
bnt  for  the  ordinary  lower-olesaman  at  college,  it  is,  so  far  ea  discipline 
goes,  just  about  good  for  nothing. 

One  matter  more,  and  then  I  am  done.  Near  the  beginning,  I  main- 
tained that  treating  formal  logic  aa  an  art,  would  simplify  and  give  pro- 
portion and  organic  coherence  to  the  theoretical  exposition  of  the  snbjeot. 
There  is  one  part,  however,  whioh  under  any  treatment  is  liable  to  present 
the  aspect  of  a  mere  loose  aggregate.  I  refer  to  the  syllogiBtio  moods  and 
figures,  their  reduotiona,  and  the  rules,  general  and  apecial,  of  the  syllog- 
ism. Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  and  the  various  rales,  are  only  too  likely 
at  first  to  overwhelm  the  student  aa  yjiue  providentially-preserved,  myster- 
ion^y-potent  engine,  bequeathed  by  the  suhoolmea  to  help  paor  studenta 
through  a  variety  of  almost  equally  mysterioua  diffiotiUies.  Bat  pr  "'"  ' 
he  demands  to  be  shown  the  preoiee  meaiunij  of  these  devioe^J 
tlons,  and  prescriptions;  and  id  bo  far  as  be  cannot  underst 
prone  to  despise.  Nevertheless,  1  bolieve  that  all  these  tblfl 
more  or  lesa  respectable  raiaond'rirc,  even  poor  Barbara  an' 
and  it  ought  to  be  made  olear  to  our  pupils.  Kulea,  mood%  i 
should  be  bionght  out  aa  by  necessity  in  the  oouree  of  the  I 
the  subject,  and  the  student  should  bi3  led,  aa  it  were,  in' 
them  for  himself.  Thus  onr  thuoretical  exposition  will  \ 
degree  the  disciplinary  advantage  out  only  of  system,  bi 
tor,  other  things  being  equal,  that  diaoiptioe  ia  the  more  a 
impresses  the  student  as  belonging  somehow  to  life  and  rM 

The  whole  matter  of  the  Byllogieiti  might  be  brought  befo 
in  some  snob  wise  aa  this : — Id  sorutiuiziug  simple  examplM 
we  first  notice,  as  Aristotle  must  ako  first ^ve  notioed.^ 
two  terms  permit  of  being  reasoned  toge'  '  " 
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tion  to  a  third  or  middle  term.  However,  not  every  middle  enables  us  to 
BvUoffize  together  a  subject  and  predicate,  bnt  only  when  the  relation  of 
the  three  terms  is  such  that  the  middle  is  wholly  included  under  or  wholly 
excluded  from  the  predicate  (always  designated  as  the  major),  while  the 
subject  (known  as  the  minor)  is  at  least  partially  included  under  the 
middle.  The  statement  of  this  fact  is  the  Canon  of  the  syllogism.  The 
relation  asserted  by  it,  is  easily  evident  in  many  cases,  the  valid  moods  of 
the  First  or  Perfect  Figure,  so-called  because  it  does  thus  illustrate  the 
canon,  and  is  the  form  in  which  we  must  naturally  reason.  The  first 
figure  is  in  practice  still  more  readily  recognized  from  the  fact  that  in  it 
the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  major's  premise  and  predicate  o(  the 
minor's.  Not  every  time,  though,  that  we  have  these  positions  of  the 
middle,  do  we  find  the  requirements  of  the  canon  fulfilled :  there  is  need 
further  of  considering  the  kinds  of  propositions  combined.  Hence  our 
necessity  of  attending  to  Moods,  and  of  formulating  rules  that  shall  tell 
us  when  our  syllogisms  are  correct.  In  those  cases  where  the  positions  of 
the  middle  are  different  from  those  just  given  for  the  first  figure,  that  is, 
in  the  three  so*oalled  imperfect  figures,  the  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  canon  is  not  in  general  equally  evident;  but  in  so  far  as 
these  cases,  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  conversion,  are  reducible  to  forms  of 
the  first  figure,  the  relation  according  to  the  canon  may  be  aflSrmed  also 
of  them.  Here  the  rationale  of  Bed  notion  to  the  first  figure.  Once 
more,  not  every  reasoning  through  a  middle  satisfies  us  as  valid,  whether 
in  the  first  figure  or  in  the  others.  How  are  we  to  distinguish  the  bad 
oases  from  the  good?  Partly,  by  making  sure  that  our  syllogism  contains 
but  three  terms  (especially  that  our  middle  be  not  ambiguous).  Thi& 
gives  us  the  first  of  the  rules  of  the  syllogism.  Again,  a  little  inspection 
reveals  that,  in  any  figure,  unless  we  nave  a  proper  distribution  of  terms, 
and  a  properly  guarded  use  of  negatives  and  particular  propositions,  our 
syllogism  will  not  hold.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  remaining  half-dozen  rules 
of  sylloffism.  But  still  again,  our  testing  of  the  rules  governing  distribu- 
tion and  the  use  of  negatives  and  particulars,  has  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  a  mood  may  be  valid  in  one  figure  and  not  in  another.  Hence  the 
value  not  only  of  noting  and  remembering  the  valid  moods  in  each  figure, 
but  also  of  working  out  a  few  special  rules  applicable  to  the  separate  fig- 
ures. And  now,  havine  done  all  this,  it  will  be  profitable  to  point  out 
and  illustrate^  that  the  different  figures  may  really  be  useful  for  different 
purposes. 

Some  such  presentation  as  the  foregoing  of  the  syllogism — I  do  not 
insist  on  the  correctness  of  any  of  my  details — will  not  only,  I  believe, 
make  the  subject  seem  more  rational  and  enhance  its  disciplinary  value, 
but  will  fit  in  most  thoroughly  with  that  treatment  of  formal  logio  as  art, 
which  this  paper  was  written  to  advocate. 


DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Pres.  Spebry  of  Olivet: 

This  is  a  very  interestiDg  paper*  and  ought  in  some  way  to  receive  due  recognition 
from  UB.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  who  read  it,  that  the  call  for  this  paper 
aroee  in  a  way  which  his  paper  suggested.  I  became  personally  acquainted  with  some 
brilliant  young  men,  recent  graduates  of  great  universities  in  the  Bast,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  utter  contempt  for  the  whole  science  of  logic.  It  was  because 
of  that  feeling  which  I  found  with  them — they  were  young  men  whose  mental  pro- 
oesses  I  have  reason  to  respect — that  I  asked  for  this  statement;  and  personally  I  feel 
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▼ery  ffrateful  to  the  writer  of  the  paper  for  Buggeeting  what  may  be  the  retd  sphere  of 
usefulnesa  for  the  Bjllogism.  1  had  always  oonneoted  it  with  the  deductive  prooess, 
where  reasoning  is  from  the  premise  to  the  conclusion;  and  I  have  distrusted  that  pro- 
cess more  and  more  as  I  thought  about  it,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  our  friend  nad 
to  say  in  regard  to  reasoning  from  another  process  where  the  conclusion  is  taken  first. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  paper  as  being[  a  modest  esti- 
mate of  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  this  science,  taking  it  out  of  the  region  of  the  *'art 
of  arts  and  science  of  science  dictum"  of  the  past,  which  has  done  very  much  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  whole  subject.  Now,  as  a  person  who  does  not  know  anything  about 
this  matter,  I  think  I  have  done  well  in  introducing  discussion  upon  it.  There  has 
been  a  question  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  this— whether  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
reasoning  we  use  the  syllogistic  method  at  all.  It  will  be  safe  now  for  me  to  speak  of 
numerous  illogical  sermons  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  from  one  who  had 
been  much  interested  in  formal  logic;  and  I  marvel  how  anybody  could  write  such 
illogical  sermons  and  still  know  all  about  the  study  of  formal  logic.  Will  some  one 
explain  this  matter  to  us? 

Db.  Hiksdals  of  Ann  Arbor: 

In  reference  to  the  question  which  has  been  asked,  I  will  observe,  first,  that  it  is  an 
interesting  one,  and,  second,  that  it  is  a  question  that  confronts  us  in  a  great  many 
places.  Our  life,  whether  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  or  physical  sphere,  is,  to  a  yerv 
frreat  extent,  a  thing  of  habit,— I  was  about  to  say  almost  wholly  a  thing  of  habit;  and, 
if  I  were  to  luipp  humanity  together,  I  think  that  expression  would  be  correct.  Our 
habits  are  formed  through  activity,  and  they  rest  upon  repetition  and  the  associating 
activities.  These  activities  are  at  first  exercised  without  any  reference  to  formulated 
rules  and  without  any  reference  to  our  own  consciousness.  The  activities  are  spontan- 
eous and  unconscious.  As  a  result  of  our  spontaneous  and  unconscious  activities,  we 
develop  a  set  of  habits  which  govern  observation,  judgment,  inference,  speech,  and  the 
whole  complicated  process  of  the  mental  life.  To  a  great  extent  this  work  is  wrought 
out  in  the  economy  of  life  before  logic  or  any  form  of  refiective  mental  science.  Now, 
the  student  in  college,  ranging  from  the  age  of  20  to  2K2,  for  the  first  time  oomee  to 
study  formal  logic.  It  is  a  thing  which  is  merely  mechanical  to  him.  He  has  learned 
to  think  by  thinking;  to  observe  by  observing.  His  mental  power  has  not  been  built 
up  by  the  application  of  rules.    He  now  studies  a  more  or  less  correct  analysis  of  the 

frooeeses  that  he  has  been  carrying  on  from  the  time  he  began  to  observe  and  think, 
t  has  been  said  that  English  grammar  is  the  art  of  using  the  English  language  with 
propriety.  There  is  little  truth  in  that.  Grammar  is  not  properly  the  art  of  using  the 
English  language  with  propriety,  or  in  any  other  way.  English  grammar  is  science, 
and  not  art;  it  is  the  refiective  treatment  of  language,  and  influences  the  use  of  lan- 
guage only  indirectly.  We  all  know  people  who  parse  well  but  never  use  good  English; 
this  is  because  (1)  they  have  not  by  imitation  or  habit  learned  good  English,  and  (2) 
because  there  has  never  been  any  real  or  vital  connection  established  wtween  their 
study  of  language  and  their  use  of  language.  As  it  is  with  the  use  of  language,  so  it 
ia  with  the  control  and  manipulation  of  the  reasoning  process.  The  professor  of  logic 
and  preacher  referred  to,  learned  to  reason,  in  his  poor  way,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
all  leUrn  to  reason.  His  bad  thinking  was  not  checked,  and  he  was  not  properly 
guided;  therefore,  he  came  to  reason  very  badly  on  religious  subjects,  and  probably  on 
many  other  subjects.  The  practical  question  is, — How  are  we  going  to  build  the  bridge 
that  connects  dead,  or  theoretical  knowledge,  on  the  one  part  with  practical,  or  living 
power  on  the  other?  How  are  we  going  to  unite  knowledge  as  a  mere  acquisition  of 
the  mind  and  ability  to  perform?  The  person  who  can  answer  that  question  has 
solved  the  most  difficult  problem  that  pertains  to  education. 

Presidxkt  Fiskx  of  Albion: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  on  this  subject,  because  I  regard  it  as 
a  very  difficult  question  on  which  to  reach  a  conclusion  that  is  exactly  just.  1  believe 
there  is  some  value  in  formal  logic,  and  yet  I  have  often  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
embody  under  the  psychologic^  study  of  the  understanding,  nearly  all  we  have  in 
formal  logic.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  psychology.  I  noticed  that  the 
lecturer  last  night  used  **I"  in  the  objective  case.  People  do  not  apply  what  knowledge 
they  have.  I  think  there  is  often  too  much  time  given  to  the  mere  drill,  or  form,  of 
what  we  call  formal  logic.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that;  and  when  we  use  symbols  and 
depend  entirely  upon  the  rules  which  are  laid  down,  without  looking  into  the  reason 
of  things,  we  get  but  very  little  out  of  it.  I  believe  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to 
formal  logic  simply  as  an  art.  It  is  all  good,  but  we  do  not  expect  to  use  it  in  an 
address.    I  think  we  may  gain  knowledge,  value,  and  profit,  if  we  rightly  study  logic 
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for  the  ability  to  interpret  discourae  as  we  listen  to  it.     If  we  make  it  to  be  really  a 
science,  we  can  get  considerable  good  out  of  it. 

A  statement  from  Prof.  Demmon  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English  was  ordered  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  is  hereto  appended: 

Statement 

At  the  meeting  of  the  college  section  last  year  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  be  made  up  of  a  representative  from  each  of  the  ooUec^es  of  the  State,  to  take 
under  consideration  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a  uniform  requirement  in  English  for 
admission.  On  taking  up  the  subject  recently,  I  learned  that  the  Michigan  Association 
of  Colleges  had  already  decided  to  accept  the  scheme  agreed  upon  by  the  various  Eng- 
lish conferences  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  and  of  the  North  Central  StatM. 
This  action  being  in  substantial  accord  with  what  we  desire  to  do  at  the  University, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  further  need  of  my  proceeding  with  the  matter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IsAAO  N.  Demmon. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

This  section  was  called  to  order  with  Prin.  W.  A.  Greeson  of  Grand 
Bapids  in  the  chair,  and  the  first  paper  was  upon 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 
PBIN.  S.  0.  HABTWELL,  KALAMAZOO. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  few  practical  matters 
connected  with  athletic  sports  as  they  exist  at  present  in  our  high 
schools  rather  than  to  discuss  the  more  general  question  of  their  true  posi- 
tiQn  and  value.  Bat  the  subject  in  its  broadest  outlines  deserves  our 
careful  thought,  and  one  must  at  least  establish  a  point  of  view  before 
offering  definite  suggestions  as  to  what  one  considers  practical  or  urgent, 
at  least  where  the  wish  is  to  impress  these  points  upon  other  people. 

To  argue  before  such  a  body  as  this  for  the  consideration  of  athletics, 
would  he  saperfluous.  The  trend  of  all  discussion  in  our  work  today  is 
towards  an  application  of  the  principle  ''nil  humanum  alienum**  so  strict 
that  it  is  sometimes  humorous.  When,  therefore,  we  find  a  question  that 
appeals  so  deeply  to  the  pupil's  daily  interest  and  so  decidedly  affects  the 
schools,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  try  to  discover  its  true  place  among  the 
group  of  principles  that  make. up  our  pedagogical  creed — if  we  carry  such 
''impedimenta." 

I  take  it  that  our  treatment  of  athletics  will  follow  our  interpretation 
of  the  '*play-idea"  so  thoroughly  exploited  in  the  kindersarten.  When 
its  application  shall  have  been  worked  out  as  carefully  for  the  higher 
grades  of  our  system,  I  believe  we  shall  find  our  views  on  school  athletics 
clearer,  less  a  confusion  of  the  observer's  temperament  with  his  observa- 
tions than  they  are  today;  for  the  chief  avenue  through  which  the  play- 
idea  enters  the  life  of  our  grades  is  athletics.  For  myself  I  am  free  to 
say  that  the  value  of  school  athletics  is  definite  and  unquestioned  for  both 
the  boy  and  the  school.  It  is  an  agency  for  physical  and  moral  good  to 
the  boy,  and  may  prove  also  a  mental  stimulant.  For  the  school  its 
power  of  promoting  discipline  and  securing  a  helpful  esprit  de  carps  is 
not  slight. 
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Many  will  not  agree  to  so  broad  a  fitatement  of  the  value  of  athletioB  even 
in  their  beat  estate,  and  of  coarse  it  is  their  best  development  of  which  I 
speak.  I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggeration,  but  grant  that  for  the  moment. 
There  is  a  point  from  which  we  cannot  escape.  We  face  **a  condition,  not 
a  theory."  Athletics  are  with  ns  and  will  nndonbtedly  stay.  We  could 
not  banish  them  if  we  would.  To  attempt  it  would  seem  to  me  a  wanton 
rejection  of  peat  opportunitieir,  but  the  attempt  would  surely  fail.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  we  cannot  prevent  boys  who  are  daily  associated  In 
the  school  room  from  uniting  in  their  sport  during  leisure  hours.  We 
cannot  avoid  their  making  such  sport  systematic  training  for  some  special 
end,  if  they  have  the  pluck  and  perseverance.  We  cannot  prohibit  their 
goins  on  a  holiday  to  some  neighboring  town,  to  try  conclusions  with  a 
similar  band.  Only  parents  can  forbid  that,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I 
the  proportion  of  parents  that  would  undertake  it.  I  doubt  whether  we 
can  even  prevent  their  assuming  to  be  a^'school  team. "  Some  years  ago, 
I  am  told,  a  foot-ball  team  left  Ann  Arbor  to  play  as  the  team  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  high  school,  with  a  neighboring  eleven.  There  was  not  a  single 
high  school  pupil  in  the  list  of  players.  Influenced  by  experiences  of 
which  this  is  a*  striking  example,  the  teachers  of  that  school  have  con- 
cluded that  the  most  feasible  way  to  overcome  such  diflSoulties  is  to 
encourage  and  regulate  athletics  that  are  truly  representative. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  undisputed  fact  that  we*  must  deal  with  athletics 
in  some  form,  and  secondly  of  what  I  consider  no  less  true,  the  advantages 
that  may  result,  I  wish  to  urge  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  high 
school  athletics  by  the  school  men  themselves.  I  shall  not  try  clearly  to 
divide  the  two  things.  They  need  thorough  ^lixing  and  a  proper  season- 
ing with  Attic  salt.  Encouragement  without  a  definite  efiFort  to  enforce 
the  school  point  of  view  on  the  boys  interested,  would  be  to  throw  the 
reins  to  an  enthusiastic  but  irresponsible  driver.  Not  that  a  crowd  of 
boys  is  inherently  more  foolish  than  the  same  number  of  men.  That  may 
be  a  fact,  thoush  it  sometimes  seems  doubtful.  But  clearly  no  body  of 
boys  can  feel  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  must  appeal  to  men, — an 
appeal  that  is  the  most  frequent  corrective  to  general  foolishness.  Organ- 
isea  sport  offers  good  chances  to  develop  that  sense  in  boys.  But  let  us 
not  over-tax  them  by  shifting  our  burden  also  to  their  shoulders.  When 
athletics  rise  to  the  dignitv  of  a  representative  movement,  two  sets  of 
interests  must  be  recognized  and  must  always  be  in  harmony.  On  the 
one  hand  are  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  boys  to  get  all  the  fun  and  all 
the  glory  that  they  can ;  on  the  other  lie  what  may  be  "balled  the  corporate 
interests  of  the  school  as  an  institution — an  institution  of  whose  good 
name  its  oflScers  and  the  public  whom  they  represent  are  proudly  watch- 
ful, an  institution  that  cannot  aflFord  to  countenance  any  uncertain 
methods — one  that  has  or  should  have  a  policy  that  outlives  the  fleeting 
presence  of  any  four  years'  class.  To  the  boys,  then,  should  be  eiven 
the  fullest  responsibility  for  carrying  out  their  own  plans;  let  them  learn 
wisdom  from  their  own  mistakes  even,  where  those  errors  do  not  involve 

!;eneral  interests.  But  if  corporate  rights  are  touched,  if  the  name  or 
ame  of  the  school  is  involved,  school  officers  should  utter  their  opinions 
and  should  provide  themselves  with  some  way  to  make  their  opinionfls 
effective.  So  far  as  my  experience  is  worth  anything,  it  goes  to  prove 
that  the  students  will  honestly  try  to  meet  fair  requirements  of  this  sort. 
I  have  thus  outlined  the  kind  of  regulation  that  seems  necessary.  To 
apply  it  in'  an  overbearing  or  critical  way,  would  defeat  its  purpose. 

15 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  first  point  is  gained  if  one  oan  persuade  his  boys 
that  their  interests  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  tastes  are  like  one's  own. 
Not  that  principals  need  to  be  foot- ball  '* cranks"  or  tennis  enthnsiasts. 
Bat  just  as  truly  anyone  whom  the  sap  and  the  memory  of  boyhood  have 
so  far  deserted  that  be  has  no  delight  in  the  battles  royal  on  the  fields 
of  sport,  who  feels  no  tingle  in  his  veins  at  a  goal  from  the  field  or  a 
three-base  hit,  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  trying  to  direct  the  energies 
of  a  mass  of  boys.  Some  critics  regard  foot-baU  as  brutal,  the  other 
manly  sports  a  waste  of  time.  I  hold  no  brief  for  a  particular  sport, 
although  I  believe  in  foot-ball.  The  last  year  has  seen  the  game  improved 
and  it  will  bear  further  pruning,  but  that  does  not  need  to  be  discussed 
here.  The  point  of  view  of  this  captious  class  is  keenly,  if  somewhat 
robustly,  satirized  in  Henley's  lines: 

'  As  like  the  woman  as  you  oan, — ' 

(Thus  the  New  Adam  was  befrniled)— 
'  So  shall  you  touch  the  Perfect  Man, —  * 

(God  in  the  garden  heard  and  smiled). 
*  Tour  father  perished  with  his  day; 

A  clot  of  passions  fierce  and  blind 
He  fought,  he  slew,  he  hacked  his  way; 

Your  muscles,  child,  must  be  of  mind.* 


'  Choose  one  of  whom  your  grosser  make — ' 

(Qod  in  the  garden  laughed  outright)— 
'  The  true  refining  touch  may  take 

Till  both  attain  life's  highest  height.' 

'There,  equal,  puived  of  soul  and  sense, 

Beneficent,  high-thinking,  just. 
Beyond  the  appeal  of  violence, 

incapable  of  common  lust; 
In  mental  marriage  still  prevail — ' 

fGod  in  the  garden  hid  his  face) — 
'  Till  you  achieve  that  female- male 
In  which  shall  culminate  the  race/ 

The  boyish  athlete  begins  nowadays  his  public  career  very  earlv.  He 
finds  plenty  of  ''sporting  gentlemen"  ready  to  fawn  upon  him  and  deprave 
his  standards.  Let  us,  if  we  may,  introduce  him  to  the  company  of 
gentlemanly  sportsmen;  they  breath  an  atmosphere  that  is  healthy  for 
the  student  and  the  scholar. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  too  much  like  the  ''academic  discussion  of  an 
academic  subject."  If  sp,  I  will  be  specific  at  onoe.  The  test  of  a  prin- 
ciple lies  in  its  application.  Most  of  us,  I  hope,  will  confess  to  some 
interest  in  good  sport;  all  will  subscribe  to  the  demand  for  honest  sport. 
What  can  we  do  to  secure  either  or  both.  In  speaking  strongly  as  to  the 
value  of  athletics,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  overlookins  the  diffi- 
culties and  occasional  disgraces  that  they  bring.  Their  worth  has  been 
ursed  that  we  may  see  a  reason  for  taking  time  to  i^egulate  them ;  thought- 
fuicontrol  may  be  depended  on  to  remove  many  troubles  that  now  annoy 
us.  There  are  dangers,  it  must  be  added,  which  promise  to  bring  both 
athletics  and  our  sonools  into  bad  odor  unless  they  are  averted. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  have  a  sufficient  organization  to  secure  con- 
certed action  and  an  agreed  standard  on  vexed  questions.     Many  debet- 
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able  points  might  be  inatanoed.  Those  oonceminR  the  membership  of 
teams  are  as  preading  as  any.  The  ''good  old  days  when  people  stayed 
at  home  and  undertook  business  as  well  as  sport  on  a  small  soale  and 
chiefly  with  daily  associates,  have  passed.  Organization  and  far-reaching 
combination  are  now  the  watchwords.  Naturally  they  begin  to  dominate 
school  and  college  sports.  For  we  can  hardly  expect  boys  to  be  satisfied 
with  simple  home  contests,  when  leagues,  trusts,  and  conventions  are  gov- 
erning the  business  acts  of  their  elders,  while  brothers  and  sisters 
migrate  yearly  to  San  Francisco  or  Boston,  New  York  or  Washington,  for 
the  .fraternal  enthusiasm  of  Christian  Endeavor  gatherings.  Shall,  then, 
the  selection  of  those  quasi  school-delegates,  the  members  of  athletic 
teams,  be  left  wholly  to  the  boys?  Certainly  not;  there  is  too  much  at 
issue.     For  school  protection  we  have  a  right  to  demand : 

1.  That  no  pupil  shall  pursue  these  organized  athletics  to  the 'mani- 
fest sacrifice  of  his  daily  work.  Athletics  are  an  excellent  avocation  for 
a  studious,  growing  boy,  but  the  boy  who  makes  them  his  vocation  ought 
to  lose  caste  as  surely  as  does  the  amateur  when  he  becomes  professional. 

2.  Boys  whose  conduct  is  likely  to  bring  disgrace  to  the  school  should 
not  be  allowed  to  represent  it.  We  cannot  forecast  all  such  cases,  but 
ought  at  least  to  have  the  power  to  prevent  repeated  offenses. 

8.  There  should  be  no  chance  for  that  taint  of  professionalism  which 
has  blotted  the  athletic  record  of  so  many  colleges, — the  offering  of  va- 
rious inducements  to  skilful  players  to  become  matriculated  students,  in 
order  to  recruit  athletic  ranks. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  with  school  teams  know  that  these 
points  must  be  met.  They  were  brought  quite  forcibly  to  my  notice  dur- 
ing the  last  foot-ball  season.  To  overcome  them  at  home,  I  began  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  with  the  principals  of  the  schools  whose  foot-ball 
teams  were  to  meet  the  Kalamazoo  eleven.  I  found  all  the  principals 
ready  to  cooperate,  and  discovered,  too,  that  one  or  two  schools  nad 
already  taken  action  for  self -protection.  In  the  constitution,  also,  of  the 
State  nigh  School  Athletic  Association  formed  last  spring,  the  weaknesses 
mentionra  were  well  guarded ;  but  that  body  has  jurisdiction  over  field 
and  track  athletics  only.  We  have  besides  to  deal  with  foot-ball — the 
most  perplexing  problem — base  ball,  and  tennis.  The  association,  more- 
over, covers  only  a  limited  number  of  schools. 

Now  these  scattered  efforts  to  assert  a  school  standard  will  lose  their 
force,  unless  they  can  in  some  way  be  gathered  and  concentrated  to  form 
a  general  standara.  That  might  be  secured  by  a  league;  but  a  league 
would  be  binding  on  none  but  its  members,  and  there  are,  besides,  strong 
geographical  objections. 

I  submit  that  some  such  plan  as  the  following  is  worth  trying:  Let 
this  body,  as  best  representing  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  appoint  a 
committee  fairly  representing  the  high  schools  of  various  size.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  should  come  from  schools  that  already  support  some 
athletic  organization.  The  members  could  associate  with  themselves  some 
representatives  of  the  student  organizations  in  the  schools.  The  com- 
mitteee  should  then  have  power  to  formulate  what  we  may  call,  for  lack 
of  a  better  name,  a  State  Agreement  for  High  Schools,  covering  the 
standards  for  membership  of  teams  and  such  other  points  as  in  their  judg* 
ment  could  be  made  matters  of  general  agreement.  For  instance,  in  my 
opinion,  no  one  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  enter  more  than  one  kind  of 
inter-school  contest  in  a  season.     Greater  detail  is  unnecessary,  but  other 
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points  are  sore  to  present  themaelvee  to  a  oommittee  repreaentiog  both 
the  sohools  and  the  pupils. 

Probably  yon  are  asking  how  an  aereement  of  this  sort  is  to  be  made 
eflFeotiTe.  Frankly  this  general  wor&  is  but  half  the  task,  but  it  is  a 
neoessary  preliminary  to  more  careful  organization  in  our  schools.  If  it 
be  carefully  drawn  with  both  parties  represented,  we  shall  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  securing  its  acceptance.  The  larger  schools  have  already  felt  the 
Eactical  need ;  most  of  them  are  ready  to  adopt  any  reasonable  path  that 
ids  away  from  present  vexations.  The  smaller  institutions  are  not 
likely  to  object,  if  their  athletics  are  thus  put  on  an  established  footing. 
But  even  if  some  sohools  should  distrust  the  plan,  I  believe  that  it  wouM 
show  such  advantages  in  a  season's  working  that  dissenters  would  be  glad 
to  repent  before  a  second  year. 

The  student  organizations  must  of  course  be  persuaded  to  accept  what- 
ever plan  may  be  formulated.  Persuasion  does  not  mean  covert  compul- 
sion. There  is  naturally  a  chance  for  wide  discrepancies  of  opinion  as  to 
details,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  boys  are  just  as  ready  for  concerted 
action  as  we  are.  There  have  been  enough  inter-school  contests  already 
to  arouse  watchfulness  between  schools,  sometimes  suspicious  jealousy. 
The  boys  have  at  least  reached  the  point  of  wishins  the  other  fellows  to 
play  fair;  some,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  have  gone  farther.  But,  under  the 
present  lack  of  system,  there  is  much  bother  in  learning  the  basis  on 
which  opposing  teams  are  organized.  This  would  be  obviated  under  a 
general  agreement,  a  fact  which  the  boys  will  realize  quickly.  As  proof 
of  this,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  athletic  association  in 
the  school  which  I  represent  have  already  expressed  themselves  as  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  some  such  plan. 

After  any  such  agreement  shall  have  been  accepted  by  the  various 
school  associations,  some  engine  of  enforcement  is  still  to  be  devised. 
Here  each  school  must  act  according  to  his  own  conditions.  But  the 
plan  by  which  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school  has  solved  its  athletic  diffi- 
culties, has  worked  so  well  and  is  withal  so  ready  for  general  application 
that  a  brief  outlipe  will  be  suggestive.  I  quote  from  a  letter  by  Princi- 
pal Pattengill: 

"For  two  years  we  have  had  a  Board  of  Control  of  Athletics  composed 
of  teachers  and  representatives  from  the  students.  (There  are  three 
teachers  and  two  students. )  This  board  has  absolute  control  over  all 
athletic  matters,  including  foot-ball  and  base  ball ;  and  no  team  can  take 
part  in  any  contest  until  the  list  has  been  passed  upon  by  this  board. 
The  teachers  have  a  majority,  so  that  it  is  to  be  understood  that  every 
team  that  takes  part  in  any  game  does  so  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
teachers.  Students  who  persistently  neglect  their  work  are  not  allowed 
to  go  with  our  team.  By  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  disobedi^ 
ence  to  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  classed  as  'open  disobedi- 
ence or  insubordination'  and   may  be  punished  accordingly.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

We  were  practically  forced  into  this  arrangement  by  our  circumstances. 
Our  athletics  were  in  a  bad  way  so  that  we  nrust  either  abolish  or  control. 
We  chose  the  latter,  organizing  a  board  on  the  model  of  the  University 
board.  The  results  have  been  excellent.  A  more  sportsmanlike  spirit  is 
slowly  growine  up  among  the  students,  so  that  it  is  becoming  less  and  less 
necessary  for  the  Board  of  Control  to  use  its  large  powers.  The  student 
members  of  the  board  are  a  great  factor  in  rendering  its  decisions  accept- 
able to  the  students  as  a  whole.     Only  once  this  year  has  the  vote  been 
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drawn  on  "party  lineH.'  One  of  our  teaobers  reoently  remarked  that  the 
ffood  aooomplished  in  the  oase  of  one  boy  amply  paid  for  the  time  spent 
by  the  board." 

Besides  the  oversight  of  membership  above  desoribed,  the  board  aots  as 
an  auditing  committee  and  considers  the  conduct  of  men  on  the  trip. 
Last  year  it  exercised  \\b  power  of  suspension  in  two  or  three  oases  with 
good  effect.  The  system  has  other  excellent  features,  as  shown  by  their 
constitution.  Mr.  Springer,  one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  tells  me 
that  they  hope  to  have  this  printed,  so  that  any  who  are  interested  will 
soon  have  a  chance  to  consult  it.  The  weight  of  this  illustration  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  succeeded.  Some  such  system  is  needed,  if  we  are  to 
get  the  possible  benefits  from  high  school  athletics. 

One  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  is  inherent  in  all  physical  games, 
the  other  has  special  menace  in  educational  institutions.  These  games 
emplov  physical  force,  arouse  excitement,  to  some  extent  stir  passion. 
If  we  leave  questions  that  demand  calm  treatment  unsettled  up  to  the 
moment  when  passion  begins  to  seethe,  we  risk  much.     If  we  can  secure 

Seneral  action  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested,  we  shall  remove  several 
notty  points  from  the  realm  of  heated  argument. 

In  every  school  are  a  few  men  who  are  not  mentally  awake,  who  will 
neglect  study,  if  possible,  and  are  likely  to  take  up  athletics  to  gain  some 
occupation  that  is  fairly  congenial.  If  their  career  is  allowed  to  co  on 
unchecked,  they  eventually  lower  the  tone  of  the  team  and  the  schoors 
standing.  By  adopting  a  general  standard  that  considers  scholarship,  we 
may  remove  this  menace  also. 

In  conclusion  let  me  return  for. a  moment  togeneral  issues  and  add  the 
strongest  motive  for  action  by  the  teachers.  We  hear  much  of  the  teach- 
ing of  ethics.  To  my  mind  morality  is  comprised  in  honest,  faithful 
work ;  in  other  words  it  is  the  recognition  of  one's  responsibilities — to 
one's  self,  to  society,  to  the  **Power  that  makes  for  righteousness.*' 
Athletics  form  to  some  extent  a  branch  of  school  activity;  generally 
they  give  a  boy  his  first  conception  of  the  thought  that  he  is  living  on  his 
own  responsibility  rather  than  under  authority.  If  we  leave  him  to 
assume  tne  ethics  of  professional  sport  as  his  ideals,  he  makes  a  false 
start  for  which  we  are  largely  to  blame.  We  may  insist  that  no  portion 
of  his  conduct  is  outside  the  dominion  of  the  principles  of  truth  and 
honor  which  are  inculcated  as  the  tests  by  which  his  tasks  are  judged. 
We  may  show  by  our  active  interest  that  we  esteem  uprightness  and  fair 

Slay  as  heartily  on  the  play-ground  as  in  the  recitation- room.     In  so 
oinff  we  are  establishing  firmer  foundations  for  character  than  we  can 
build  by  dozens  of  moral  talks  or  appeals  to  religious  sentiment. 


DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Prui.  E.  C.  Wasrikkr,  Saginaw,  E.  S.: 

The  thing  I  had  in  mind  during  the  reading  of  the  paper,  was  what  waa  said  at  last; 
viz.,  the  greatest  good  that  can  oome  out  of  lul  athletic  games,  is  their  ethical  relation. 
We  are  after  honesty  and  good,  and  m  no  way  oan  we  better  inouloate  truth  than 
through  these  games.  There  is  an  interesting  discussion  now  going  on  in  Harper^M 
Weekly,  a  series  of  attacks  and  rebuffs  concerning  some  of  the  Western  Colleges — 
notably  those  of  Minnesota  and  Michigan— in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  foot-ball  teams 
daring  the  past  year,  and  the  practice  of  hiring,  as  representatives  of  college  athletics, 
men  who  are  in  no  way  connected  with  these  colleges.  Pres.  Schurman  of  Cornell, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  there  should  be  something  oetter  than  mere  winning  of  the 
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game.  We  ought  to  try  to  show  that  the  manly  thing  is  the  manner  in  which  it  ie  won« 
not  the  winning  itself.  Now,  as  to  the  time  for  carrying  on  of  these  games,  I  want  to 
enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  use  of  Decoration  Day  as  a  time  for  athletic  con- 
tests. We  are  told  that  reverence  for  this  day  is  fast  passing  away,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  high  schools  owe  a  duty  to  the  community  in  helping  to  perpetuate  it  I 
repeat  that  Decoration  Day  is  not  a  proper  time  for  holding  these  games.  In  order  to 
get  at  something  definite.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  bj  the  chidr 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  resolutions  that  shall  express  the  sentiment  of  our  high 
schools  regarding  athletics,  as  also  to  formulate  rules  for  the  regulation  of  these  games. 

SuFT.  R.  D.  Brigos  of  Howell  : 

I  am  in  hearty  svmpathv  with  both  reader  and  speaker,  and  wish  some  concerted 
action  could  be  taken  by  high  school  principals  regarding  this  matter;  therefore  I  sup* 
port  the  motion  and  hope  the  committee  may  formulate  a  series  of  laws  that  shall  be 
effective  both  in  regulating  teams  as  they  are  sent  out  and  also  rules  applying  to  the 
games  themselves. 

The  motion  being  carried,  the  following  committee  was  appointed: — 
S.  O.  Hartwell  of  Kalamazoo,  F.  L.  Bliss  of  Detroit,  D.  W.  Springer  of 
Ann  Arbor,  W.  A.  Grreeson  of  Grand  Rapids,  W.  H.  Smith  of  Lansing. 


UNIFORM  COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  MICHIGAN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

PBIN.   E.   C.   WABBIMEB,   SAGINAW,   B.   S. 

I  propose  to  discuss  two  topics:  Is  it  desirable  that  the  high  schools 
of  this  State  have  a  uniform  course  of  study;  and  if  so,  what  should  this 
course  be?  For  three  years  past  this  has  been  the  most  fruitful  subject  of 
discussion  at  all  teachers'  meetings.  So,  while  I  have  nothing  new  to 
offer,  I  am  sure  of  a  hearing,  because  no  uniform  course  has  as  yet  been 
adopted  by  any  number  of  schools,  and  because  all  high  school  principals 
are  interested  in  the  framing  of  a  course  of  study — the  scaffolding  on 
which  they  climb  to  their  work. 

The  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  doing  its  work;  it  has  provoked 
an  endless  amount  of  discussion  and  criticism,  and  it  is  for  us  here  and 
now  to  catber  up  some  suggestions,  and,  if  we  can  agree  on  some  founda- 
tion tinibers,  lend  the  influence  of  this  meeting  to  their  use.  Under  our 
g resent  economy,  the  work  of  arranging  a  course  of  study  belongs  to  the 
card  of  education.  Its  members,  not  being  experts  in  educational  mat- 
ters, are  apt  to  be  led  by  professional  training  and  feeling,  by  early  preju« 
dice,  by  the  influence  of  some  enthusiastic  specialist,  to  lay  stress  now 
upon  one  branch  of  study,  now  upon  another.  The  board  should  defer 
to  the  hired  teachers  in  the  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study,  and  the 
teachers  should  bring  to  this  study  a  mind  free  from  bias  or  prejudice,  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind  growth  and  activity,  and  some  years  of 

Sractical  experience  in  the  kind  of  school  for  which  the  course  is 
esigned.  If  my  favorite  study  is  biology,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  give 
undue  prominence  to  the  study  of  natural  science;  language  and  litera- 
ture will  be  slighted.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  than  this,  that  each  conference  had  the  highest  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  its  own  subject;  and  the  committee,  in  trying  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  all,  crowded  too  much  into  its  suggestive  programs. 

Psychology  has  mdre  for  the  primary  teacher  and  for  the  primary  course 
of  study  than  for  the  high  school,  but  high  school  teachers  too  commonly 
resent  psychology  and  any  reference  to  it  as  an  impertinence.     But  the 
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reanlte  of  the  growing  science  of  child  stady  will  be  valuable  for  all 
edacatora  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  We  of  the  high  school  shall 
know  better  what  coarse  a  boy  should  take;  we  shall  know  how  long  he 
should  take  to  complete  his  high  school  course,  where  the  hard  work 
should  be  and  where  the  easy,  how  much  work  a  boy  can  do  without  rest; 
we  shall  know  better  what  to  do  with  pupils  who  have  deficient  eyesight 
or  hearing.  A  course  of  study  cannot  be  made  by  a  know-nothing  in 
psychology.  Some  expressions  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
give  the  impression  that  a  program  of  studies  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference;  that  if  four  years  are  spent  in  study,  it  matters  little  what  is 
studied.  But  this  idea  was  disavowed  in  the  very  report  by  one  member 
of  the  committee,  and  has  provoked  so  much  hostile  criticism  as  to  prove 
its  weakness.  The  course  of  study  is  worth,  then,  all  the  discussion  it 
has  aroused  and  all  it  will  arouse,  just  as  the  arrangement  and  equip- 
ment of  schoolhouses  is  deserving  of  the  most  careful  study;  but  neither 
a  well-equipped  schoolhouse  nor  an  approved  course  of  study  makes  a 
school.  They  are  but  *' appurtenances  thereunto  belon^ng,"  empty  and 
void  without  the  powerful  teacher  to  use  them. 

It  is  required  of  us  now,  before  deciding  whether  high  schools  should 
have  uniform  programs,  to  ask  what  the  high  school  is,  what  its  purpose, 
what  its  place  in  the  educational  system.  The  high  school  is  not  primar- 
ily a  fitting  place  for  college.  This,  however,  is  not  saying  that  it  may 
not  and  should  not  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  college.  It  may  do  so  and 
should  do  so,  but  it  has  other  demands  upon  it  than  this.  The  number 
of  our  graduates  who  go  to  college  is  still  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
number.  The  number  is  increasing,  however,  and  even  now  33  per  cent 
of  our  Michigan  high  school  graduates  pursue  studies  beyond  the  high 
school.  If  33  per  cent  of  our  graduates  actually  continue  their  work 
beyond  the  high  school,  plainly  this  per  cent  may  be  taken  into  the  account 
in  determining  what  the  course  of  study  shall  be. 

I  may  pause  here  lone  enough  to  sajr  that  this  gratifying  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  State  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  intimate  relation  that 
has  subsisted  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  between  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  Not  only  has  the  influence 
of  the  University  Men  felt  by  all  the  educational  institutions  of  this 
State,  but  the  educational  impulse  of  the  whole  west  has  come  from  the 
University,  of  Michigan ;  and,  while  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  to  the  shame 
and  short-sightedness  of  our  State,  that  some  other  western  states  are 
dealing  more  liberally  with  their  State  universities  in  these  latter  days, 
yet  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  University  of  Michigan 
marked  out  the  way,  laid  a  foundation  of  deep  scholarship  and  noble 
ideals,  and  continues  to  lead  the  van  in  the  learning  of  the  west.  This 
result  must  be  put  down  to  the  honor  of  three  men;  to  President  Angell 
who,  during  twenty-five  years  of  administration,  has  lifted  up  the  Univer- 
sity and  education  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to  call  him  the 
most  successful  college  president  in  the  country,  whose  close  sympathy 
with  the  high  schools  of  all  classes,  whose  earnest  efforts  to  make  the 
University  serve  all  the  people,  cannot  be  questioned  by  one  who  knows 
him, — to  President  Anffell,  and  to  two  other  men  of  hallowed  memory,  the 
spotless  Dr.  Frieze  ana  the  noble  Professor  Olney,  are  due  the  inception 
cl  this  lofty  scheme  for  uniting  school  and  college. 

I  have  noted  in  our  educational  gatherings  the  last  year  or  two,  a 
tendency  to  make  light  of  what  are  called  the  demands  of  the  University 
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upon  the  high  sohools;  and  those  principale  and  superintendents  who 
have  been  most  zealoas  to  satisfy  these  demands,  are  looked  upon  in  some 
quarters  as  narrow  and  small,  if  not  really  wrong  in  their  desires.  But  it 
will  be  a  long  step  backward  when  our  high  sohools  forget  to  look  to  the 
University  for  their  criterion,  and  instead  labor  to  satisfy  the  popular 
demands  of  the  neighborhood.  We  must  look  up  to  the  hills,  for  it  is 
thenoe  our  help  oometh.  Let  us  raise  the  community  up  to  our  level 
rather  than  step  down  to  the  commercial  level  on  which  they  would  have 
us  run.  Nothing  has  made  our  high  sohools  take  their  proud  position 
abreast  with  or  in  the  lead  of  the  high  schools  of  every  state  of  the  union, 
but  the  conataut  aim  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  which  should  articulate 
with  the  courses  of  the  University;  to  >equip  the  schools  with  suflSoient 
apparatus  to  do  this  fittins  work  properly;  and,  above  all,  to  provide  for 
the  school  teachers  of  scholarly  tastes  and  attainments,  familiar  with  the 
spirit  and  ideals  of  the  University,  desirous  to  advance  education  in  our 
midet  by  leading^  the  youth  in  their  charge  to  thoughts  of  the  heights 
above.  These  teachers  have  come  forth  from  the  hallB  of  the  Universitv 
of  Michigan,  and  it  is  supremely  in  this  respect,  in  equipping  our  high 
schools  with  its  own  graduates,  that  the  University  has  done  il»  service  to 
the  State. 

Within  the  past  month  it  has  been  publicly  argued  by  a  professor  in 
the  University  that  the  diploma  relation  has  been  extended  too  far,  to  too 
small  and  ill- equipped  sohools,  and  that  the  system  of  school  inspection 
now  in  vogue  needs  revision.  This  last  contention  is  probably  true.  Sets 
of  examination  papers,  prepared  under  the  University's  direction,  may 
furnish  a  better  means  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  a  school's  work  than 
a  day's  visit  once  in  three  years  by  professors  of  various  ideals.  Certainly 
we  must  not  object  or  seem  to  object  to  setting  our  pupils  any  examina- 
tion required  as  a  partial  means  of  testing  the  work  of  the  school  and 
the  pro6ciency  of  our  pupils;  but  a  written  examination  is  a  test  with 
serious  limitations,  and  T  am  but  quoting  President  Angell  in  saying  that 
a  principal  who  has  had  a  four  year's  knowledge  of  a  pupil  is  a  better  judge 
of  his  power  to  do  college  work  than  a  brief  examination.  But  the  visite- 
tion  of  schools  by  University  authorities  ought  not  to  be  altogether  dis- 
continued. Formerly  the  visit  of  the  University  inspectors  was  made  an 
educational  event  in  the  community.  Why  may  it  not  be  so  to-day,  and 
the  interest  of  the  public  maintained  as  it  has  been  stimulated,  in  our 
high  schools  and  in  higher  education? 

But  that  the  extending  of  the  diploma  relation  to  the  medium-sized  and 
smaller  high  sohools  has  been  injurious  to  scholarship  in  the  University, 
harmful  to  any  high  school,  or  discouraging  to  education  in  general,  I 
oannot  believe  without  more  convincing  proof  than  has  yet  been  furnished. 
Large  cities  in  any  state  will  have  good  high  schools.  The  larger  oities 
of  Illinois  have  good  high  schools,  but  the  high  schools  of  smaller  oities 
of  5,000  and  under  in  Illinois  are  not  comparable  to  the  corresponding 
grade  of  high  schools  in  Michigan;  and  this  is  due  to  the  earnest  endeav- 
ors of  the  small  oities  to  make  their  high  school  graduatets  worthy  of 
admission  to  college  doors.  It  may  be  true  that  a  small  high  sohool  sends 
but  one  or  two  graduates  to  the  University  in  three  or  four  years;  it  may 
be  granted,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  it  never  sends  one.  The  uplifting 
and  beneficent  induences  of  the  University  are  by  no  means  lost  upon 
tfae^ninety  and  nine  who  are  denied  the  satisfaction  of  the  hisher  educa- 
tion.    I  am  not  in  favor  of  lowering  the  tone  of  scholarship  in  our 
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University  or  any  where.  We  need  oonstantly  and  everywhere  the  upper 
tendencies  to  keen  observation,  to  powerful  memory,  to  disoriminating 
judgment,  to  breadth  of  thought,  to  independent  research,  to  philosophic 
views  of  life.  These  things  which  make  up  an  education,  find  their 
highest  exemplification  in  this  State  at  the  University;  but  they 
are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  State  University, — to  the  favored  few  who 
may  dwell  a  few  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Huron.  These  broad  and 
broadening  views  of  education  ought  to  permeate  the  whole  system  of  our 
State  and  nation.  How  can  they  do  it  unless  the  University,  by  its  grad- 
uates sent  down,  and  the  high  schools  by  their  graduates  sent  up,  are  in 
the  closest  accord  and  sympathy.  Were  it  not  recognized  that  graduates 
of  our  small  high  schools  were  eligible  to  the  University  of  Miohigan,  we 
should  still  be  working  on  low  planes  and  with  low  ideals,  studying  Latin 
not  at  all,  science  not  at  all,  or  at  best  without;  a  laboratory,  and  with 
teachers  whose  education  had  been  completed  in  the  high  school.  But 
for  a  Quarter  of  a  century  now,  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  President 
Angell,  the  University  has  set  for  itself,  as  a  duty  to  the  State,  the 
strengthening  of  the  weaker  schools  as  well  as  the  stronger,  until  now 
eighty-one  high  schools  of  the  State  are  able  to  prepare  their  pupils  for 
one  or  more  courses  of  the  University.  When  this  is  considered,  with 
the  number  of  able  men  and  women  these  schools  have  sent  out,  not  only 
to  the  University,  but  into  life,  who  shall  say  that  the  policy  of  our 
University  has  been  unwise? 

But  I  have  nearly  proved  the  opposite  of  my  proposition,  that  the  high 
school  is  not  a  fitting  school  for  college.  The  high  school  does  not  exist 
for  the  University  of  Michigan,  but  for  the  people.  I  have  but  prepared 
the  way  to  defend  the  deference  which  we  show  to  the  University  in 
making  up  our  programs.  If  the  high  school  is  not  a  fitting  school  for 
college,  no  more  is  it  a  fitting  school  for  all  the  trades  and  occupations  of 
every-day  life.  Between  the  demand  of  the  college,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  high  school  course  be  made  out  in  strictest  conformity  to  its 
requirements,  and  the  demand  of  the  public  on  the  other  that  every  boy 
and  girl  be  thoroughly  furnished  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  we  must  find  a 
via  medicL  The  former  demand  finds  its  expression  in  the  thought  of  a 
principal  of  one  of  the  leading  high  schools  of  the  State,  who  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  classical  course  should  have  nothing  of  civil  govern- 
ment, because  it  was  not  required  for  admission  to  the  University.  Of 
all  the  demands  of  the  public  for  practical  education,  of  all  the  senseless 
tirades  of  the  Chicago  press  affainst  fads,  I  have  seen  nothing  more  amus- 
ing or  short-sighted  than  the  following  clipping  from  a  Michigan  news- 
paper of  recent  date. 

An  agitation  has  been  started  in  the  east  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
muftt  earn  their  first  dollars  in  the  stores.  The  number  of  clerks  exceeds 
the  number  of  professional  men  many  times  over,  and  yet  nothing  is  done 
in  the  schools  for  their  especial  instruction.     Scarcely  any  of  the  young 

Seople  entering  the  mercantile  field  know  the  first  rudiments  of  business* 
inging,  calistnenics,  and  cooking  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  the 
question  is,  would  not  a  little  business  instruction  be  a  great  deal  better? 
To  sell  goods  is  a  hard  thing,  though  it  looks  easy.  There  is  a  trick  in 
saying  'This  is  a  stylish  fatoic,*  and  not  make  it  sound  cold,  frigid,  and 
half-hearted  to  the  customer.  A  person  might  be  able  to  rattle  off  Latin 
or  Ghreek  by  the  hour  and  not  know  how  to  make  a  customer  think  that 
16 
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the  olerk  waitiog  on  him  is  one  of  the  roost  agreeable  he  ever  met.  It  is 
a  triok  to  keep  stock  looking  nice — a  triok  not  learned  in  a  dav  or  a  week* 
It  is  still  another  triok  to  dress  in  a  store  so  that  the  olerk  will  look  neat 
and  not  load.  Load  dressing  is  repulsive  in  a  store.  The  eastern  agita- 
tion  is  extending  westward  and  the  idea  is  fast  spreading  that  the  schools 
should  do  something  for  the  business  students.** 

From  the  implication  here  made  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  schools 
to  teach  boys  and  girls  the  palaver  of  the  retail  clerk  and  to  say  that  a 
coat  is  stylish  and  all  wool  when  he  knows  that  it  is  three  seasons  old 
and  shoddy,  we  cry,  '*  Good  Lord,  deliver  us!  '* 

In  moments  when  our  fondness  for  analogy  conquers  our  best  judsment, 
we  sometimes  say  that  the  high  school  is  the  people's  college;  but  I  have 
never  heard  the  high  school  called  the  people's  university,  ft  is  said,  how-* 
ever,  that  the  people  pay  for  the  high  school  and  we  must  give  them  what 
tb^y  want.  The  better  way  is  to  teach  the  people  to  want  hisher  things, 
to  appreciate  what  the  difference  is  between  an  education  and  an  appren- 
ticeship. It  may  be  necessary  and  wise  for  us  to  provide  courses  in  book- 
keeping and  manual  training  in  our  regular  high  schools,  but  this  is  not 
the  main  or  legitimate  function  of  theliiffh  school.  If  these  courses  can 
be  educative,  if  they  can  conduce  to  Keen  observation,  to  powerful 
memory,  to  vivid  imagination,  to  discriminating  judgment,  to  accurate 
reasoning,  to  breadth  of  thousht,  to  independent  research,  to  philosophio 
views  of  life,  they  may  well  claim  a  place  in  any  high  school  course. 
But  book-keeping  and  manual  training  do  not  contribute  to  these  ends 
BO  much  as  some  other  studies,  and  therefore  they  cannot  claim  the  first 
place  in  our  course.  It  is  the  experience,  I  suppose,  of  all  prinoipals 
that  these  courses  are  the  catch-all,  that  they  are  sought  by  the  weakest 
students,  and  that  the  results  obtained  in  them  are  not  commensurate  with 
the  results  obtained  in  other  courses.  These  easier  courses  may  be 
defended  on  the  ground  that  they  hold  in  school,  a  year  or  two  longer, 
some  pupils  who  would  otherwise  leave  school.  Every  tea9her  ought  to  be 
of  such  honest  worth  and  genuine  integrity  of  charaoter  and  morals  thai 
his  association  may  be  an  inspiration  to  his  pupils,  whether  their  minds 
are  trained  or  not.  But  this,  while  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  really 
an  incident  of  the  school.  It  does  not  exist  avowedly  for  the  teachinff  of 
morals;  and,  while  it  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  moral  agent  of  the  day, 
we  must  make  a  course  of  study  on  other  premises. 

The  people's  college  is  a  characterization  of  the  high  school  which  has 
gained  much  currency,  but  this  implies  a  sreat  breach  between  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  school  and  the  high  school — a  breach  certainly  never 
intended  and  which  should  be  closed  up  by  our  courses  of  study  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  custom  of  graduating  pupils  from  the  eighth  to.  the 
ninth  erade,  has  done  much  to  lead  people  to  believe  that  the  hiffh  school 
is  another  system,  and  not  a  part  of  one  system ;  but  the  great  difference 
in  studies  pursued  has  done  more.  Even  now  we  are  uniting  the  grades 
more  closely  by  the  introduction  of  algebra  and  geometry  into  the  lower 
forms,  and  by  the  suggestion  that  the  study  of  Latin  be  allowed  to  take 
the  place  of  English  grammar. 

The  high  school  is  out  the  proper  continuation  of  a  training  begun  in 
the  kindergarten.  Public  opinion  has  come  to  agree  that  twelve  years 
should  be  spent  in  the  public  free  schools,  and  so  has  provided  studies  for 
these  years.  For  convenience  these  twelve  years  are  divided  into  the  pri- 
mary, the  grammar,  and  the  high  school  departments;  and  a  boy  should 
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DO  more  think  of  ending  his  sohool  with  the  grammar  department  than 
with  the  primary.  Sioknees  or  want  of  money  will  unfortunately  require 
some  to  discontinue  their  sohool  life  before  completing  the  twelfth 
grade,  but  these  are  the  only  causes  which  should  be  recognized  by 
parents  and  the  public  as  legitimate  to  detract  from  high  school  attend- 
ance. The  compulsory  school  law  has  not  gone  thus  far,  it  has  not 
required  twelve  years  of  school  attendance.  Probably  it  will  not. 
Indeed,  the  effect  of  these  high  school  years  will  be  good  in  proportion  as 
the  attendance  is  voluntary  and  eager. 

The  high  school,  then,  being  one  with  the  grammar  school  in  kind,  if 
not  in  degree,  the  work  of  the  high  school  is  the  work  of  the  grammar 
school,  and  this  is  the  work  of  any  and  all  education,  namely,  to  prepare 
boys  and  girls  to  live  happy,  useful  lives.  This  is  old,  I  know,  but  it  is 
true;  old  to  the  educators,  but  ever  new  to  the  educated.  We  have  each 
year  new  lives  to  deal  with,  new  minds  to  inform.  Happy,  useful  lives — 
the  two  are  synonymous;  the  happy  life  is  the  useful  life;  the  useful  life 
is  the  happy  life.  This  is  my  last  argument  when  I  have  run  the  gamut 
in  trying  to  save  to  the  school  some  boy  or  girl  who  has  early  become  sur- 
feited with  something  or  nothing,  and  who  is  bent  on  turning  the  back  on 
the  Bchoolhouse, — ''Your  life  will  be  happier  the  more  your  powers  are 
trained  to  useful  activity." 

This  is  the  business  of  the  school,  I  repeat  it  again, — to  make  keen 
observation,  vivid  imagination,  powerful  memory,  discriminating  judg- 
ment, accurate  reasoninff,  broad  thought,  independent  research,  philo- 
sophic views  of  life.  This  is  the  business  of  the  primary  school,  of  the 
nammar  school,  of  the  high  school,  of  the  college,  of  the  university, 
oifFering  in  degree,  in  amount,  not  in  essential  aim.  The  high  school 
has  charge  of  making  these  powers  during  the  life  of  the  child  rrom  four- 
teen to  eighteen,  and  the  question  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  high  school 
becomes  a  question  of  what  studies  will  best  develop  the  powers  of  mind 
which  call  for  development  during  this  period,  the  powers,  I  think  we 
shall  say,  of  judgment  and  reasoninff.  The  observation,  imagination,  and 
memory  are  always  to  be  regarded,  out  pre-eminently  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades;  so  are  judgment  and  reason  always  to  be  kept  in  view, 
but  they  stand  out  boldest  in  the  high  school  period;  independent 
research  and  philosophic  views  of  life  are  the  province  of  the  college  and 
of  the  University. 

Having  now  found  what  the  high  school  is  and  its  place  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  we  inquire,  ''Shall  the  course  of  study  be  uniform  in  the 
high  schools  of  Michigan?"  If  we  agree  that  the  high  school  is  for  train- 
ing the  judgment  and  reason,  and  if  the  mind  of  all  pupils  is  essentially 
the  same,  would  it  not  seem  a  priori  that  there  would  be  a  la^ge  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  studies  selected  to  accomplish  this  end?  Would  it  not 
seem  that,  from  the  experience  of  years,  men  would  reach  the  same  con- 
olusions  as  to  what  would  effect  the  best  result?  It  is  well  recognized 
that  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  have  all  the  same  end  in  view,  and 
consequently  there  is  a  good  degree  of  uniformity  in  their  courses  of 
study;  they  all  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar, 
ffeosraphy,  history.  Why  do  we  find  such  diversity  when  we  come  to  the 
nigh  school?  Is  it  not  that  the  function  of  the  high  school  has  been 
differently  conceived?  If  all  admitted  the  same  premises,  would  not  all 
conclude  the  same  hiffh  school?  Men  see,  however,  through  different 
eyes;  and,  while  we  shall  find  a  general  agreement  on  a  plan,  the  detailed 
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working  out  of  tbia  plan  will  hardly  be  tbe  same  by  any  two  men.  As 
has  been  said,  early  training,  natural  bent,  the  force  of  enrironment, 
aooount  for  these  differences ;  bat  I  think  we  shall  find  some  funda- 
mentals to  which  all  will  agree. 

Why,  then,  do  we  defer  so  to  the  University  of  Michigan  in  this  State, 
when  we  come  to  make  our  course  of  study?  Not  only  because  thus  we 
satisfy  her  requirements  for  admission,  but  because  what  best  fits  pupils 
for  college,  best  fits  those  who  do  not  go  to  college  for  a  useful  and  happy 
life.  One  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  confer- 
ence, was,  ''Should  the  subject  (of  the  conference)  be  treated  differently 
for  pupils  who  are  going  to  college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scientific 
school,  and  for  those  who,  presumably,  are  going  to  neither?"  The 
answer  of  committee  and  conference  was  unanimous,  *'No,'*  which  means 
that  preparation  for  college  is  preparation  for  life.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  school  and  college  have  a  common  end,  and  if  a  common  end,  their 
means  of  reaching  this  end  should  be  the  same. 

Another  function  of  the  high  school  under  existing  conditions,  seems 
to  be  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  primary  and  grammar  school  work. 
The  same  principals  who  reported  to  me  that  33  per  cent  of  their  gradu- 
ates go  to  college,  further  reported  that  32  per  cent  of  them  become 
teachers.  What  course  of  study  will  best  fit  these  persons  to  teach?  I 
answer  again,  leaving  out  any  account  of  professional  training  in  psychol- 
ogy and  pedagogy,  the  best  high  school  training  for  prospective  teachers 
is  the  best  training  for  prospective  college  students  and  for  prospective 
business  men.  A  youngs  laoy  said  to  me  last  week,  '-'I  must  go  to  teach- 
ing next  year.  What  studies  shall  I  take?"  and  I  could  suggest  nothing 
better  than  that  she  put  herself  in  line  with  one  of  our  regular  courses. 

I  say  then  that  the  high  school  course  should  be  in  general  uniform, 
and  that  in  this  State  we  may  well  be  guided  by  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  possible  or  wise  to 
impose  from  without  the  same  course  upon  every  school;  the  actual 
arrangement  of  the  time  and  place  of  a  certain  studv  in  a  four  years' 
schedule  will  be  different  by  different  men,  although  there  is  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  value  of  the  work.  One  principal  will  complete 
alsebra  in  the  tenth  grade,  one  in  the  eleveth,  another  in  the  twelfth, 
although  all  agree  on  the  whole  amount  to  be  assigned ;  but  we  may  and 
should  agree  on  the  best  subjects  to  study  and  how  long  to  study  them. 

I  have  left  little  time  to  speak  of  what  this  uniform  course  of  study 
should  be ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  it,  since  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  before  us  a  very  admirable  course  of  study  reported 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  a  year  ago.  This  course  of 
study  is  most  admirable  for  its  intensiveness,  made  evident,  first,  in  the 
small  number  of  recitation  periods  per  week ;  secondly,  in  proposing  few 
subjects  to  study;  thirdly,  in  continuing  each  subject  long  enough  to  give 
a  culture  value.  Our  tendency  is  to  try  to  accomplish  too  much  along 
the  many  lines.  Twenty  recitations  a  week,  as  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  are  too  many  by  five,  unless  indeed  these  five  be  unpre- 
eared,  a  sort  of  recitation  the  value  of  which  is  doubtful  and  its  relief  at 
est  but  slight.  Our  committee  proposes  sixteen  recitations  per  week  for 
the  first  three  semesters,  seventeen  for  the  fourth,  and  eighteen  for  the 
last  four.  This  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  national  committee's 
suggestion,  and  would,  I  think,  be  even  better  were  no  pupil  required  to 
have  more  than  seventeen  recitations  in  the  high  school  course. 
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The  atatLstios  from  Miobigan  high  aohoola,  to  wbioh  I  have  heretofore 
referred,  say  that  the  ratio  between  the  entering  and  the  graduating 
olaaaes  is  3  : 1.  Every  high  sobool  prtnoipal  knows  how  diaconraging  is 
the  loss  of  ninth  and  tenth  grade  pupils.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
great  amonnt  of  work  required  of  ninth  Rrade  pupils,  and  the  method  of 
teaching  compared  with  the  methods  of  the  srammar  sohoola.  The  system  < 
of  special  teachers,  while  necessary  in  some  degree,  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  disheartenment  and  failure  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  high  sobuol 
cQurse.  A  special  teacher  of  algebra,  a  special  teacher  of  Latin,  a  special 
teiacher  of  Enslish,  each  eager  to  have  bis  own  work  done  best,  ignorant 
of  the  demands  made  upon  the  pupil's  time  in  other  departments,  careless 
of  the  great  change  in  a  pupil's  habit  of  school  life  on  entering  the  high 
school,  conspire  to  overload  the  pupil  in  his  first  days  uf  unacquaintance 
and  embarrassment.  Add  to  this  the  large  session  rooms  where  pupils 
are  herded  in  droves,  with  the  indifference  too  often  shown  by  high 
school  teachers,  and  it  is  not  diflSoult  to  account  for  the  loss  of  many  good 
pupils. 

AH  this  cannot  be  remedied  by  a  course  of  study,  but  a  beginning  can 
be  made  by  reducing  the  number  of  recitation  periods  to  sixteen.  This 
our  proposed  course  of  study  does.  It  also  omits  the  subjects  proposed 
by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  of  German,  chemistry,  and  trigonometry  from 
the  classical  course,  and  astronomy,  meteorology,  geologv,  and  physiology 
entirely.  This  it  seems  to  me  is  wise.  The  high  school  is  not  a  univer- 
sity, and  more  harm  than  good  must  come  from  a  dip  into  all  the  ologies 
rather  than  an  intensive  study  of  one  or  two.  The  Committee  of  Ten,  in 
their  earnestness  to  satisfy  everybody,  well  nigh  outlined  a  ''Catholepiste- 
miad,"  as  the  first  draft  called  the  Universitv  of  Michigan. 

Our  proposed  course  is  refreshingly  free  from  optional  studies,  which 
have  little  or  no  place  in  a  high  school  program.  Four  courses  may  be 
maintained ;  and,  when  a  choice  has  been  made  among  the  courses,  a  pupil 
should  follow  the  guidance  of  his  teachers  and  the  curriculum,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  choose  and  substitute  this  for  that  even  to  confusion.  In  each 
course  outlined  is  found  one  optional  three-hour  study,  and  in  the  Eoslish 
course  one  optional  five-hour  science  besides.  These  might  well  have 
been  filled  ou^  it  seems  to  me,  at  least  the  three-hour  course,  with  work 
in  history.  Physics  and  botany  are  required  for  all  courses  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  University;  and  besides  these,  chemistry  is 
prescribed  for  the  scientific  and  English  courses,  together  with  an 
optional  science  for  the  English  course.  A  detailed  criticism  of  this 
report  might  suggest  some  other  ohauKes.  Why  should  English  gram- 
mar be  taught  in  the  ninth  grade?  Why  should  United  States  history 
and  civil  government  be  omitted  from  the  classical  course?  But  this  is 
not  the  place  for  particulars. 

In  one  of  a  series  of  statistical  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hewes  shows,  in  the  issue  of  December  7, 1896, 
by  an  ingenious  diagram,  the  relative  proportion  of  students  pursuing  the 
various  studies  in  secondary  schools.  Algebra  heads  the  list,  48  per  cent ; 
Latin  stands  next,  39  percent;  physics,  26^  per  cent;  geometry,  21  per 
cent;  Qerman,  15^  per  cent.  The  Committee  of  Ten  proposes,  for  the 
classical  course,  that  the  most  time  be  given  to  Latin,  the  next  largest 
amount  to  English,  the  next  to  history,  the  next  to  algebra,  the  next  to 
geometry.  Our  Michigan  committee  gives  in  order, — Latin,  English, 
algebra,  geometry,  history.     Here  is  real  agreement.     Without  entering 
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into  argument  to  prove  that  these  stadies  train  the  jadgment  and  reason, 
our  inquiry  seems  to  be  answered : — a  course  of  study  in  its  general  out- 
line, uniform  for  all  high  sohools,  is  desirable,  and  we  have  suoh  a  course 
in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  this  Association. 


DISCUSSION. 

Pbss.  Qrebson  opened  the  discuBsion  of  this  paper  by  atatinff  a  desire  for  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  fractional  courses,  and  also  as  to  the  desirablity 
of  a  high  school 'course  which  requires  no  foreign  language. 

SuPT.  M.  A.  Whjtmey  of  Ypsilanti: 

I  have  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  make  comparisons  of  requirements,  since  some  are 
detinitely  stated  as  to  amount  and  time,  while  others  are  stated  only  a^  to  amount. 
Taking  the  University  of  Michigan  as  a  standard,  because  her  requirements  are  defi- 
nitely stated  as  to  both  time  and  amount,  in  most  oases  we  can  make  a  very  just 
comparison. 

Nearly  all  the  colleges  named  require  about  the  same  amount  of  Latin.  Harvard 
states  her  requirements  as  elementary  and  advanced,  so  I  have  not  added  an  additional 
number  of  hours  to  the  800  for  the  advanced  requirement.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Qreek.  Most  of  the  colleges  mentioned  give  an  option  of  either  French  or  German. 
Harvard  requires  a  certain  amount  of  both.  One  year  in  each  would,  I  think,  satisfy 
the  requirement 

In  algebra  there  is  not  a  great  diversity  of  requirements.  Harvard  requires  only  the 
elementary  which  may,  I  think,  be  satisfied  by  one  year's  work.  The  advanced  is 
elective.    In  all  other  cases  I  have  allowed  one  year  and  a  half. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  the  only  one  of  the  colleges  mentioned  that  has  an 
absolute  requirement  of  both  plane  and  solid  geometiy.  In  schools  that  send  students 
to  the  University  of  Michigan,  one  year  is  given  to  this  subject.  I  have  deducted  only 
fifty  recitations  for  solid  geometry  from  the  requirements  of  the  colleges  that  do  not 
ask  for  aolid  geometry.  Perhaps  seventy-five  would  have  been  more  nearly  its  propor- 
tion of  time. 

In  English  literature  about  the  only  requirement  of  any  college  is  on  the  books 
recommended  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  schools.  I  have  allowed 
100  recitations  for  this  work.  In  addition  to  this  work  or  rather,  instead  of  it,  the 
University  of  Michigan  requires  in  two  courses  a  full  year  in  English  literature. 

In  Engli^  the  University  of  Michigan  specifies  "  daily  recitations  for  at  least  two 
years;"  and  in  some  courses  rhetoric  in  addition,  I  think,  is  expected.  I  have  allowed 
two  full  years  for  general  English  work,  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  would  nieet  the 
requirement.  In  the  other  colleges,  I  think  the  requirement  can  be  met  with  one 
year's  work  in  general  English,  and  by  this,  I  mean  grammar,  composition,  etc.  No 
formal  rhetoric  is  required  except  by  the  University  of  Michigan. 

And  one  of  Uie  colleges  specines  arithmetic  as  a  requirement,  but  I  have  put  down  a 
half  year  of  it  for  all. 

Only  two.  Harvard  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  specify  physics.  Harvard  has 
an  elementary  and  an  advanced  requirement.  I  think  the  underatanding  is  that  a  half 
year's  work  will  satisfy  the  elementary  requirement,  and  a  year's  work  the  advanced. 
The  University  of  Michigan  requires  a  year's  work  in  all  courses  (from  some  schools). 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  the  only  one  which  specifies  botany  one^half,  and 
chemistry  one-half.  The  requirement  in  Greneral  or  Greek  and  Roman  history  is  very 
general.    I  have  allowed  one  full  year  for  this  work. 

American  history  is  required  by  the  University  of  Michigan  in  two  courses  and  by 
Cornell.  In  Cornell  the  requirement  would  probably  be  satisfied  by  the  course  in  the 
fframmar  grades  in  Michigan  schools.  In  the  University  of  Michigan  a  half  year's  work 
18  required  in  two  courses.  A  year's  work  in  English  history  is  required  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  one  course.  (Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention  this,  as  it  is  in  plaoe 
of  some  other  work  in  other  courses.  I  have  not  mentioned  all  the  electives  offered 
by  all  the  other  colleges.) 

The  same  may  be  said  of  civics. 

Cornell  is  the  only  college  that  requires  physiology. 

I  have  allowed  100  recitations  for  reviews  in  the  elementary  branches.  These  are 
specified  only  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  entered 
tnem  under  each. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Univeraity  of  Michigan  requirea  more  houra  than  any  other 
of  the  five  leading  oolleges. 

I  draw  no  concTuBion  from  the  foregoing  oomparisona.  If  they  are  at  all  suggestive, 
draw  your  own  oonclusions. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  work  required  by  the  five  leading  colleges  of  the  United 
States: 
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p]iiiroiPA.L  Hamiltoit  Kino  of  Olivet: 

As  a  member  of  this  committee  on  oourse  of  study,  I  would  ask  you  to  give  full 
expression  to  your  ideas.  By  reference  to  the  printed  outline  you  will  see  that  a  year 
is  given  to  United  States  history  in  two  of  the  courses,  while  in  the  other  two  no  time 
at  all  is  given  this  important  study.  I  know  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee,  as  prob- 
ably of  you  all,  to  find  a  year  for  it  in  all  of  the  courses.  It  seems  a  shame  to  send 
men  to  college  prepared  for  the  classical  or  the  Latin-scientific  course,  without  any 
study  of  United  States  history;  but  we  did  not  decide  to  put  it  in  these  two  courses, 
because  we  feared  we  should  not  be  supported.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  U.  of  M.  is  the  only  reputable  college  that  requires  botany;  and, 
though  botany  is  a  desirable  study,  I  would  ask  if  it  is  as  essential  a  thing  as  is  United 
StatM  history  or  civil  government  In  other  words,  is  United  States  history  of  suffi- 
cient importance  in  the  high  school  to  cause  us  to  sacrifice  botany  and  some  of  the 
optional  studies  for  its  sake?  As  far  as  botany  is  concerned,  I  think  the  sentiment  of 
the  eastern  colleges  is  that  they  prefer  to  open  up  that  subject  themselves,  without 
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having  the  edge  first  taken  off  by  uneoientifio  teaching  in  the  aeoondaiy  eohoola  One 
other  thought^ia  it  not  possible  to  put  aside  solid  geometry  for  the  study  of  United 
States  history?  I  had  thought  the  committee  might  arrive  at  something  definite  by  a 
full  discussion  along  this  line. 

NotwithfitandiDg  the  anxiety  shuwn  by  the  oommittee  for  a  disouaaion 
of  these  points,  must  of  those  present  seemed  unprepared  to  express  a 
definite  opinion  and  the  next  paper  was  taken  up. 


THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  COLLEGE  AND  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

PBIN.    F.    L     BLISS,   DETROIT. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was 
organized  at  the  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  March  29, 
1896.  The  movement  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Association  origin- 
ated at  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club  held  at  the  Mich- 
igan State  Normal  School  at  xpsilanti,  December  1,  1894.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  resolution  was  offered  by  Principal  W.  H.  Batts,  of  the  Michigan 
Military  Academy,  and  adopted  by  the  clnb,  that  the  presidents  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Northwestern 
University,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  be  asked  to  unite  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  club  in  issuing  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  form  an  Association  of 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  North  Cenfaral  States. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  Presidents  Angell  of  Michigan, 
Adams  of  Wisconsin,  Rogers  of  Northwestern,  and  Harper  of  Chicago, 
united  with  a  committee  consisting  of  Principals  Butts  of  the  Michigan 
Military  Academy,  Greeson  of  Grand  Rapids  High  School,  and  Boone  of 
the  Michigan  Normal  School,  in  issuing  a  call  to  a  meeting  at  Bvanston 
on  March  29,  1895.  The  response  to  the  invitation  showed  that  there  was 
a  general  interest  in  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  that  the  importance  of 
a  closer  union  between  colleges*  and  secondary  schools  is  appreciated. 
The  following  delegates  were  present  at  the  meetinff : 

Ohio. — President  W.  H.  Scott,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus; 
President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland; 
President  William  G.  Ballantine,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin ;  President 
James  W.  Bashford,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware;  Principal 
Edward  L.  Harris,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Michigan. — President  James  B.  Angell,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor;  President  Lewis  R.  Fiske,  Albion  College,  Albion;  Principal  Fred- 
erick L.  Bliss,  Detroit  High  School,  Detroit;  Principal  William  A. 
Greeson,  Grand  Rapids  Hign  School,  Grand  Rapids;  Principal  William 
H.  Butts,  Michigan  Military  Academy,  Orchard  Lake. 

Indiana. — President  Joseph  Swain,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington; 
President  Georae  S.  Burroughs,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville;  Pro- 
fessor C.  A.  Waldo,  De  Pan w  University,  Greencastle;  Superintendent  J. 
W.  Knight,  La  Porte. 

Illinois. — President  Andrew  S.  Draper,  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
plain;  President  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton;  President  William  R.  Harper,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago; 
President  John  M.  Coulter,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest ;  Presi- 
dent John  E.  Bradley,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville;  President  W.  H. 
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Wilder,  Illinois  Weeleyan  University,  Bloomington ;-  Augnstns  F.  Night- 
ingale, Superintendent  of  High  Sobools,  Chioago;  H.  H.  Belfield, 
Director  of  Chicago  Mannal  Training  School,  Chicago;  John  J.  Soho- 
binger,  Harvard  School,  Chicago;  George  N.  Carman,  Dean  of  Morgan 
Park  Academy,  Morgan  Park;  Superintendent  Newton  C.  Dongherty, 
Peoria ;  Principal  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  Evanston  High  School,  Evanston ; 
Principal  Charlea  A.  Smith,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  Lake  Forest ;  Princi- 
pal H.  E.  Fisk,  Northwestern  Academy,  Evanston. 

Wisconsin. — President  Charles  E.  Adams,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison ;  President  Edward  D.  Eaton,  Beloit  College,  Beloit ;  President 
Oeorge  S.  Albee,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh. 

Iowa. — President  Charles  A.  SchaefFer,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City;  President  William  F.  King,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon;  Presi* 
dent  Homer  H.  Seerley,  State  Normal  School,  C^ar  Falls. 

Missouri — President  Richard  H.  Jesse,  University  of  Missonri,  Colum- 
bia; President  Winfield  S.  Chaplin,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

A  constitution  was  adopted,  one  or  two  extracts  from  which  may  be  of 
interest  here. 

ABTIOLE    II. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be'  to  establish  closer  relations 
between  the  colleges  and  the  secondarj^  schools  of  the  North  Central  States. 


ABTIOLE  HI. 

Section  L  The  membership  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  such 
colleges  (or  universities)  and  secondary  schools,  together  with  .such  indi- 
viduals as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  elected  by 
the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  representation  of  higher  and  of  secondary  education 
shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  practicable. 

Other  articles  concerning  officers,  meetings,  membership  fee,  etc.,  are 
of  the  character  usual  in  associations  of  the  kind. 

The  Association  was  formed  with  a  charter  membership  of  thirty-six, 
including  the  institutions  invited  to  the  meeting  and  represented  by  dele- 
gates there.  President  James  B.  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  elected  president;  Principal  Frederick  L.  Bliss  of  the  Detroit  High 
School,  secretary;  Dean  George  N.  Carman  of  Morgan  Park  Academy, 
now  director  of  the  new  Lewis  Institute  of  Chicago,  treasurer.  President 
C.  E.  Adams  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Professor  Clarence  A. 
Waldo  of  De  Pauw  University  (now  of  Perdue  University),  A.  F.  Night- 
ingale.  Superintendent  of  Chicago  High  Schools,  and  Principal  Edward 
L.  Harris  of  the  Cleveland  Cen&al  High  School,  were  elected  to  serve 
with  the  three  officers  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
^  After  some  informal  discussion  of  various  educational  matters,  the  Asso- 
ciation adjourned.  At  this  meeting,  about  all  that  was  accomplished  was 
the  perfecting  of  an  organization.  The  Association  began  its  career  with 
thirty-six  charter  members.  It  is  quite  significant  that  such  general 
interest  in  the  meeting  was  shown  by  the  colleges  asked  to  send  delegates. 
Aside  from  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the  leading  higher  institu- 
tions of  the  ten  states  included  in  the  invitation  were  represented  at  the 
17 
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meetiDg.  The  represeDtation  from  the  seoondary  sohools  was  not  so 
enoouragiDg.  The  attendaooe  at  the  meeting,  however,  shows  that  the 
importance  of  snoh  an  Assooiation  is  recognized. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Assooiation  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Michisan,  November  29.  At  the  meeting  84  institutions  and  individuals 
were  elected  to  membership.  If  all  accept,  this  will  bring  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  Association  up  to  120.  The  first  regular  annual  meetins 
of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  about  April 
1,  1896. 

The  object  of  the  formation  of  this  Association  is  stated  in  the  consti- 
tution to  be  ''to  establish  closer  relations  between  the  coUeees  and  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  North  Central  States."  We  of  Michisan  know 
how  much  of  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters' 
Club,  which  has  had  for  Michigan  an  aim  similar  to  that  of  the  new  Asso- 
ciation in  its  wider  area.  The  most  important  associations  of  a  like  char- 
acter are  ''The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools"  and  '*The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland."  The  former  was  organized  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  October  16,  1885;  the  latter  was  organized  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  July,  1888,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  College 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  .organized  in  1887.  One  has  only  to  study 
the  proceedings  of  these  two  associations  to  realize  the  possibilities  for 
good  resulting  from  such  organizations.  The  most  prominent  school  and 
college  men  of  the  east  have  taken  part  in  the  discussions  at  the  meetings 
of  these  associations,  and  the  discussions  themselves  have  generally  been 
of  an  eminentlv  practical  character.  President  Angell  recently  spoke  of 
the  business  like  character  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Michigan  School- 
masters' Club.  He  remarked  that  it  had  spent  little  time  in  discussing 
the  Question  whether  education  was  a  desirable  thing  or  not;  and  haa 
usually  got  some  eminently  practical  flubjeot  and  discussed  it  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  The  same  has  been  true  of  the  two  eastern  associations  men- 
tioned. Their  published  proceedings  are  very  valuable  contributions  to 
the  educational  literature  of  the  country.  Special  committees  of  these 
associations  have  investigated  special  questions  and  'have  made  reports  of 
great  value.  One  of  the  most  interestinfi:  of  these  reports  was  that  made 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  on  the  course  in  his- 
tory for  secondary  schools. 

The  North  Central  Association  has  an  important  mission.  The  states 
represented  are  dotted  over  with  institutions  calling  themselves  colleges, 
or  using  the  more  ambitious  name  of  University,  many  of  which  in  equip- 
ment, in  strength  of  faculty,  and  in  course  of  study,  are  scarcelv  the 
equal  of  the  best  of  our  high  schools, — "colleges"  granting  acadfemio 
degrees,  which  admit  students  absolutely  without  a  day's  preparation  in 
secondary  school  studies.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  unaer  our  system  of 
^vemment  it  seems  impossible  to  exercise  any  direct  supervision  over 
institutions  such  as  these.  If  we  could  have  some  national  meaning  for 
the  words  university  and  college,  each  implying  the  fulfillment  of  certain 
conditions,  then  the  sham  college  or  university  could  be  relegated  to  its 
proper  place  among  the  more  or  less  excellent  secondary  schoolB. 

But  without  this  central  authority,  it  must  remain  for  associations  such 
as  the  one  just  organized  to  establish  a  standard  of  education  for  the 
university,  the  college,  and  the  secondary  schools.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  missions  of  the  North  Central  Association.    From  the 
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tone  of  the  disouBfliona  of  the  Aflsooiation  it  is  clear  that  membership  in 
the  Aflsooiation  will  imply  genuine  work  in  the  institation  represented, 
either  in  the  department  of  higher  or  in  that  of  secondary  edncation.  It 
is  probable  that  membership  in  the  Association  of  an  institation  will  be 
for  it  a  certificate  of  educational  respectability,  if  not  of  educational 
distinction. 

Another  important  work  for  the  Association  will  be  to  seek  for  uniform- 
ity of  college  entrance  requirements,  and  thus  to  aid  in  securing  some- 
thing like  uniformity  in  the  work  of  the  secotidary  schools.  At  present, 
many  colleges  seem  to  think  their  chief  ground  for  distinction  lies  in  the 
eccentricity  of  their  admission  requirements.     A  college  would  be  snp- 

Eosed  to  lack  individuality  if,  perchance,  its  r9quirements  were  found  to 
e  identical  with  those  of  any  other  institution.  While  the  chief  aim  of 
our  high  schools  is,  of  course,'  not  preparation  for  coUeRCS,  it  is  a  very 
important  part  of  their  mission.  The  work  of  these  schools  will  be  unified 
and  strengthened  when  colleges  come  to  something  like  an  agreement  on 
entrance  requirements. 

But  whatever  else  it  may  indirectly  accomplish,  the  chief  mission  of 
the  new  Association  must  be  that  stated  in  its  constitution,  *'to  establish 
closer  relations  between  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  North 
Central  States. "  Both  the  school  and  the  college  will  profit  by  the  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  aims  and  ideals  that  will  come  from  these 
''closer  relations." 


ANALYSIS  OF  TUE  ENGLISH  SENTENCE. 
PBIN.    STEPHEN  HERBERT  LANGDON,   IDA. 

The  subject  of  sentential  analysis  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the 
history  of  grammar.  As  a  technical  study  it  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
modem  scholarship.  The  idea  of  analyzing  from  a  sentence  as  a  unit 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  subjects  of  ancient  sophistaand  rhetoricians. 
Grammatical  analysis  consisted  chiefly  in  the  criticism  of  etymological 
forms  and  the  various  relations  of  syntax.  The  precepts  scattered  so 
abundantly  throughout  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero,  show  that  ancient 
grammar  and  rhetoric  were  upon  the  true  shift,  which  modem  scholar- 
ship has  carried  on  in  many  good  directions  and  many  totally  false.  The 
subject  of  philology  has  produced  beneficent  results  which  are  the  pride 
of  our  own  times.  The  materials  of  grammar  are  in  a  very  satisfactory 
state,  but  the  efforts  to  connect  these  with  practical  results  in  education 
have  had  a  varied  history. 

The  common  school  grammar  today  embodies  about  the  same  scope  as 
those  of  the  16th  century;  one  new  feature  only  has  been  developed, 
namely,  sentential  analysis.  Written  analysis  was  originated  in  Ensland ; 
diagrams  are  a  distinct  American  invention.  Dean  Swift  complained 
about  the  defective  state  of  grammar  in  his  day,  whereupon  Dr.  Lowth  in 
1775  published  his  grammar,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  first  promul- 

Sted  a  system  of  written  analysis.  Among  Enslish  editors  this  system 
s  been  a  favorite  in  school  grammars;  and  their  development  of  the 
method  of  arranging  words  in  parallel  columns  according  to  their  function, 
is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this.  The  works  of  Lindley  Murray,  published 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  gkve  a  wonderful  impetus  to  study  in 
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this  ooDotry,  bat  show  do  signs  of  new  treatment.  As  many  as  fifty  gram- 
mars oame  ont  between  1800  and  1860,  all  of  wbiob  present  forms  for 
written  analysis. 

In  1859  Henderson  pnblisbed  a  work  in  wbiob  be  attempted  to  present 
tbe  relation  of  words  to  tbe  student's  eye.  He  seems  not  to  bave  bad  a 
very  definite  idea,  and  tbe  attempt  appears  on  only  one  page  of  tbe  book. 
Tbe  illnstration  bere  is  copied  directly  from  bis  book : 


In  tbe  next  year  a  work  of  Green's  appeared,  in  wbiob  tbe  origin 
of  diagraming  is  visible.  He  divided  tbe  subject  witb  all  its  mrai- 
fiers  firom  tbe  predicate  witb  its  modifiers,  and  contrasted  tbem  by  writing 
tbem  on  lines.  In  1864,  Dr.  Clark  of  New  York,  publisbed  tbe  first 
book  wbiob  contained  a  systematic  system.  Altbougb  be  claims  to  be 
tbe  inventor,  it  is  clear  tbe  idea  did  not  owe  its  complete  origin  to  bim, 
as  Atbena  sprang  full  srown  from  tbe  bead  of  Zeus.  Since  tbat  time 
about  one  bnndred  books  bave  been  publisbed  and  about  twenty-five  new 
forms  of  diagraming  bave  appeared.  It  is  against  all  tbis  mass  of  material 
tbat  infects  scbool  books,  botb  past  and  present,  tbat  tbis  article  is 
directed. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  tbat  tbe  idea  bas  been  worked  for  all  it  is  wortb, 
and  bas  reaobed  a  state  of  development  wbere  we  can  gatber  data  enough 
to  decide  its  merits  and  failures.  Tbe  very  fact  tbat  no  otber  lanugage 
bas  attached  suob  a  feature  to  its  grammar,  would  lead  one  to  be  suspi- 
cious. Outside  tbe  fact  tbat  it  is  important  to  see  grammatical  structure, 
our  language  lends  weight  to  tbe  theory  in  being  void  of  intieotions.  Tbe 
authors  of  these  schemes,  seeing  tbe  learner  has  not  tbe  advantage  of 
endings  to  see  the  structure  of  sentences,  sought  to  remedy  that  defect 
by  actually  placing  tbe  connection  before  his  eye.  The  pedagogical 
reason  assigned  tor  this,  is  to  enlist  tbe  eye  to  tbe  efforts  of  tbe  mind. 
For  instance,  if  it  is  a  help  to  draw  a  figure  in  tbe  demonstration  of  a 
theorem,  tbe  conclusion  is  assumed  that  it  would  do  tbe  same  service  in  a 
sentence.  Truly,  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  truth  is  to  work  a  theory 
for  all  it  is  wortb;  but  tbe  comparison  of  a  sentence  to  a  geometrical 
figure  is  exceedingly  unfair. 

Suppose  we  analyze  or  diagram  one  sentence;  a  thousand  odds  to  one 
the  next  sentence  we  try  will  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  one  just  dealt 
with.  Grant  tbat  some  scheme  will  show  tbe  relation  of  tbe  parts  of  a 
sentence ;  tbe  learner  bas  no  principle  by  which  to  reconstruct  his  work 
into  tbe  original  form.  Tbe  object  of  teaching  is  to  produce  practical 
results.  Suppose  a  boy  of  average  ability  entrusts  -us  witb  bis  education 
until  bis  sixteenth  year.  A  sound,  broad  development  is  tbe  summum 
bonum  of  what  we  can  do.  Now  any  one  will  grant  it  a  necessary 
accomplishment  for  him  to  glean  from  his  books  all  tbe  thought  therein 
conveyed.  It  makes  bim  a  far  better  student  to  bave  the  unconscious 
power  of  feeling  the  structure  of  sentences  as  be  reads.  The  most  prac- 
tical result  that  can  possibly  come  from  syntax  is  the  ability  to  get  a 
quickf  broad,  and  stoeeping  view  of  a  sentence.  The  ear  that  is  trained  to 
catch  tbe  idiom  of  construction,  whether  one  be  reading  from  a  book  or 
listening  to  spoken  words,  will  need  little  help  to  punctuate  correctly. 
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There  is  nothing  about  diagraming  that  will  prodace  this  result.  No 
matter  what  one/n  ability  in  manipulating  one  of  these  sohemes  may  be, 
he  will  never  stop  to  use  it  in  reading  a  book.  If  he  stop  to  use  his 
method  as  he  reads,  the  perusal  of  one  of  fiaoon's  essays  would  take  about 
three  days.  The  only  way  he  could  use  his  knowledge  would  be  to  have 
the  marvelous  power  of  flashing  a  diagram  through  his  mind  at  every 
sentence.  And  when  we  think  of  sentences  having  seventy  or  a  l^undred 
words,  the  impossibility  of  the  whole  thing  becomes  apparent. 

Again,  these  forms  take  no  notice  of  the  finer  distinctions  of  language: 
adverbial  modifiers  of  time,  place,  cause,  condition,  purpose,  and  result, 
all  take  the  same  relative  position  to  the  verb.  If  any  one  is  puzzled  over 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  his  own  language  or  in  translation,  he  can- 
not  stop  with  finding  the  grammatical  relation.  The  whole  pith  and 
point  of  the  sentence  turns  upon  the  hidden  nature  of  the  elements.  If  a 
clause  of  result  is  mistaken  for  one  of  purpose,  or  if  any  one  of  a  thousand 
mistakes  occur,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  lost.  Now,  it  is  a  grevious 
error  to  ask  a  scholar  to  throw  away  time  upon  something  that  will  in  no 
way  increase  ability  to  work  his  way  into  the  spirit  of  language.  The 
idea  that  so  many  uses  of  dependent  elements  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  modified  element  is  positively  injurious. 

Again,  there  are  many  constructions  which  cannot  be  represented  at  all. 
The  nominative  absolute,  case  of  address,  and  interjections  are  left  out  of 
the  schemes.  But  no  one  ever  wrote  or  spoke  a  rational  sentence  in 
which  he  used  words  for  nothing.     Heallv  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inde- 

Eendent  construction.  We  might  as  well  say  the  car  steps  are  useless, 
ecause  we  don't  ride  on  them,  as  to  say  the  noun  ''John"  has  no  use  in 
the  sentence,  ''John!  you  may  close  the  door."  In  the  sentence,  "Our 
comrade  being  dead,  we  sadly  continued  our  journey,"  the  absolute 
phrase  "our  comrade  being  dead"  is  quite  equal  to  "when  our  comrade 
was  dead."  It  is  these  finer  distinctions  which  make  the  study  of  lan- 
guage interesting,  which  polish  the  art  of  writins  and  pry  into  the  mean- 
ing of  sentences.  And  herein  diagraming  utterly  fails  to  be  of  service  to 
the  scholar. 

Thus  far  I  have  kept  purely  on  the  ground  of  grammar.  It  has  been 
the  endeavor  to  prove  two  points: 

(1)  Any  plan  of  analysis  or  diagraming  that  breaks  up  the  natural 
order  of  a  sentence  cannot  produce  the  ability  to  see  construction  rapidly. 

(2)  Such  plans  fail  to  dispose  of  many  oonstrnotions  and  arrange 
parallel  modifiers  on  the  same  basis. 

But  the  worst  objections  arise  when  we  come  to  consider  grammar  with 
composition.  The  art  of  constructing  is  always  more  difficult  than  the 
art  of  dissection  and  criticism.  It  is  a  prime  requisite  for  a  carpenter  to 
study  each  individual  piece  before  putting  it  into  a  house;  yet  no  good 
comes  from  tearing  a  house  to  pieces,  and  he  might  go  on  tearing  down 
bouses  all  his  life-time  and  be  no  better  carpenter  for  all  his  pains.  A 
good  composer  in  any  art  must  enter  into  the  life  of  his  creation.  If 
analysis  is  not  to  teach  the  natural  organism  and  life  of  a  sentence, 
what  is  it  for?  Snytax  can  teach  grammatical  rules  and  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  parts  of  speech.  Analysis  must  show  the  functions  of  elements 
in  the  real,  living  organism, — not  by  dissecting  and  thereby  killing  the 
genius  of  the  idiom,  out  by  showing  the  power  and  beauty  of  arranse- 
ment  as  it  is.  He  who  sees  the  beauty  of  thought  and  expression  in  the 
living  natural  sentence  alone  will  compose  to  delight  the  ear  and  attract 
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the  fanoy.  One  might  as  well  knook  the  Apollo  Belvedere  into  pieces  to 
find  its  beanty,  as  to  disseot  a  sentence  to  find  its  nameless  power.  A 
student's  knowledge  of  analysis  should  aid  him  to  appreciate  words  as 
they  are.  His  power  of  composition  and  his  appreciation  of  literature 
ezceeed  in  valne  any  other  thing  he  can  derive  from  grammar.  A  very 
interesting  pamphlet  was  written  some  time  ago  by  Prof.  Hale  concern- 
ing the.  reading  of  Latin  in  its  natural  order.  This  was  directed  against 
the  then  prevalent  method  of  translating  foreign  lanugages  by  picking 
them  to  pieces.  About  the  same  time  Prof.  Greenough  recommended  the 
student  to  take  a  cardboard  in  which  a  slot  had  been  cut  large  enough  to 
cover  any  word ;  then  to  begin  a  sentence  by  placing  the  slot  over  the 
first  word  and  to  slide  it  along  as  he  advanced.  In  the  Allen  &  Green- 
ough Cicero,  dated  1886,  the  teacher  is  urged  to  make  his  students  follow 
the  natural  order  in  translating.  Any  one  would  grant  the  validity  of 
these  arguments,  that  the  only  way  to  study  language  is  to  enter  into  its 
spirit.  Unto  that  end  all  the  study  we  put  upon  the  grammar  of  a  langnace 
is  directed;  and  what  is  true  of  Allen  &  Greenough *s  Cicero,  is  eminently 
true  for  every  book  that  contains  the  written  thoughts  of  man. 

Now  the  objections  made  against  the  dissecting  mode  of  translation  are 
precisely  the  same  as  should  be  made  against  the  prevalent  modes  of 
grammatical  analysis.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  know  the  functions  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  but  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  feel  their  functions 
in  their  order,  and  to  recognize  that  they  have  no  functions  at  all  when 
thrown  out  of  their  order.  To  treat  the  parts  of  speech  separately  is 
etymology ;  to  state  the  principles  of  their  relation  in  sentences  is  syntax ; 
to  use  etymology  and  syntax  in  acquiring  the  meaning  and  rythm  of  sen- 
tences is  analysis. 

Analysis  ought  to  open  to  the  averaffe  student  the  treasures  of  litera- 
ture; it  ought  to  make  him  a  master  of  punctuation  and  prosody.  That 
is  the  field  which  rightly  belongs  to  it.  That  is  the  only  way  that  I  know 
of  to  link  grammar  with  practical  results;  to  stem  the  tide  of  modem 
sentiment  that  has  arisen  against  technical  grammar.  If  a  scholar  has 
mastered  etymology  and  syntex,  it  remains  to  give  him  a  form  of  analysis 
by  which  he  can  understand  any  sentence  he  meets.  But  to  give  him  a 
form  for  the  thousands  of  sentences  that  he  will  meet  in  a  life-time,  would 
be  utterly  impossible,  unless  he  be  taught  to  analyze  in  the  natural  order. 
This  is  the  point  to  which  I  have  been  reaching  all  the  way  through. 
Unless  the  necessity  and  value  of  this  be  firmly  proven,  my  whole  system 
of  analysis  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  place  which  analysis  should  occupy  in  grammar,  is  not  a  settled 
point  by  any  means.  Although  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  ought 
to  have  been  settled  long  ago,  our  grammars  are  marvelously  different  in 
the  treatment  of  its  proper  sphere.     Those  who  use  diagrams,  place  it 

Senerally  along  with  each  lesson  in  syntax.  The  advocates  of  analysis  are 
ivided  among  themselves,  some  placing  it  after,  some  before  syntax. 
Now,  if  the  inconsistency  of  diagrams  and  disconnecting  modes  of  analy- 
sis be  already  proven,  we  can  dismiss  their  proper  sphere  from  this  discus- 
sion. Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  admission  of  this  point  bars  out 
nearly  every  American  grammar  published  up  to  date. 

In  determining  an  idea  of  the  exact  place  of  analysis  in  grammar,  it 
must  be  granted  that  the  natural  order  of  analysis  is  the  only  rational 
method.  The  principles  of  etymology  and  the  proper  conceptions  of  that 
subject  are  fixed.     The  subject  of  syntax  is  upon  an  equal  footing.     For 
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ages  this  has  been  about  all  of  grammar;  and  for  nearly  all  ita  biatory, 
etymology  baa  beld  tbe  firat  place.  In  otber  worda  deduction  baa  been 
tbe  rule  of  tbat  acience.  None  tbe  leaa  tbe  indnotive  metbod  of  atudying 
language  baa  alwaya  been  in  uae,  at  first  unoonaoioualy  and  in  modern 
times  reduced  to  a  science.  Tbe  autbor  of  tbe  article  '^Grammar"  in  tbe 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  declarea  tbe  only  rational  way  of  teacbing 
language  ia  to  besin  witb  syntax. 

This  idea  bas  ootained  numeroua  advocates  now,  and  aome  inatitutiona 
of  learning  are  managed  entirely  on  tbat  principle.  Oonaequently  we  are 
met  at  tbe  very  ouiaet  of  our  investigation  witb  tbe  task  of  settling 
anotber  question  before  proceeding  witb  tbe  one  at  hand.  Tbe  warfare 
between  deduction  and  induction  bas  been  wased  for  tbe  possession  of 
every  subject.  Volumes  might  be  written  of  the  discussion  upon  this 
one  subject.  Without  entering  into  any  argument  upon  tbia  point  I  aball 
say  tbat  I  am  convinced  tbat  grammar  ia  a  deductive  science  and  upon 
this  conclusion  I  shall  take  up  tbe  diacussion  of  the  former  point.  In 
other  words  tbe  proper  order  is  this:  first,  a  knowledge  of  etymology,  or 
the  forms  of  words;  second,  a  knowledge  of  syntax,  or  tbe  relation  of 
words.  Now  the  modern  idea  of  sentential  analysis  and  diagraming  have 
been  to  offer  aid  in  ayntax.  But  does  a  atudent  need  any  auch  help? 
The  idea  tbat  a  teacher  or  pupil  ahould  need  such  help  to  lean  upon  in 
teaching  or  learning  the  uae  of  an  appositive  noun,  a  predicate  adjective, 
etc.,  seems  unreasonable.  Beaides  it  ia  an  ineflScient  crutch  to  lean  upon 
even  were  we  to  lower  tbe  nobleat  of  the  sciences  to  such  a  plane. 

Going  back  to  tbe  definition  of  analysis  already  laid  down,  namely,  tbat 
analysis  by  using  etymology  and  syntax  must  give  tbe  acquirement  of 
aeeinff  tbe  whole  atructure  and  meaning  of  a  aentence,  it  seeips  reaaonable 
to  assign  to  analysis  tbe  last  place  in  the  completion  of  a  scholars'  course 
in  grammar.  It  is  not  meant  tbat  one  cannot  understand  a  book  without 
syntax  or  analysis,  but  surely  a  scholarly  conception  of  their  structure 
must  be  considered  invaluable  and  most  be  insisted  upon  as  tbe  aim  of 
analyais. 

In  this  plan  words  and  phrases  are  taken  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  No 
new  ideas  are  entertained  of  phrases,  save  tbat  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the 
nominative  absolute,  together  with  its  modifying  participle  or  adjective, 
ia  considered  an  absolute  phrase.  In  a  simple  sentence  the  elements  are 
numbered  at  tbe  left,  in  order  to  provide  a  more  convenient  metbod  of 
referring  to  them  asain.  At  the  right  tbe  function  of  tbe  element  is 
indicated;  nothing  farther  is  arbitrary  and  much  is  left  to  tbe  originality 
of  tbe  pupil. 

"Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  tbe  enemy's  ranks  being 
broken,  they  pushed  onward  a  few  miles." 

A  simple  declarative  sentence. 

1.  "early" — adv. '  ,+pu8hed. 

2.  "in  the  morning" — adv.' '  +pu8hed. 

3.  "of  tbe  fourteenth" — a. ' '  -f  morning. 

4.  "(be  enemies  ranks  being  broken" — adv. " -f  pushed  (tells  cause.) 

5.  "they"— s',  sub. 

6.  "pushed" — verb. 

7.  "onward"— adv. '+6. 
a  "a"— a' +10. 

9.    "few"— a '+10. 
10.    "miles"— adv.'— 6. 
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There  oan  be  no  ohanoe  for  a  stadent  to  esoape  showing  his  knowledge 
of  every  word  in  this  way.  The  space  at  the  right  gives  ample  room  for 
noting  the  exact  use  of  the  element  in  question,  ioiother  example  might 
be  appropriate  in  showing  the  treatment  of  verb  forms  and  exclamations. 

'*0h  king,  I  have  suffered  long,  and  was  twice  wonnded  at  the  crossing.  '* 

1.  "Oh" — interjection  (sorrow). 

2.  "king" — s',  case  of  address. 

3.  "r— s',sub. 

4.  "have" — aux. 

5.  "suffered" — ^verb,  past  part. 

6.  "long"— adv. '+4+5. 

7.  "and"— conj.,  con.  5+wounded. 

8.  "was" — aux. 

9.  "twice"— adv. '+10. 

10.  "wounded" — verb,  past  part 

11 .  "at  the  crossing"— adv. "  +10. 

It  seems  necessary  to  demand  that  the  verb  should  be  made  distinctly- 
clear,  consequently  an  analysis  into  its  component  parts  must  be  insisted 
upon.  But  in  the  analysis  of  complex  sentences  lies  the  chief  virtue  that 
is  claimed  for  the  plan.  The  clauses  are  denoted  by  numerals  and,  when 
broken  into  by  parts  of  other  clauses,  the  natural  order  is  still  insisted 
upon.     An  example  will  readily  explain  all  that  is  arbitrary. 

'*The  river  which  is  blocked  with  ice,  will  flow  again  when  spring  comes. " 

Complex  declarative  sentence  of  three  clauses. 

I.    "The  river" — independent  proposition. 

1.  "the"— a' +2. 

2.  "river"- s',  sub. 

II.    "Which  is  blocked  with  ice"— a' ' '  +2. 

3.  "which" — s',  sub.  con.  II+2. 

4.  "is" — anx. 

5.  "blocked" — verb  (p.  p.) 

6.  "with  ice"— adv." +5. 

I.    will  flow  again" 

7.  "will"— aux. 

8.  "flow"— verb.  (pres.  inf.) 

9.  "again"— adv. '+8. 

Ill     "when  spring  comes" — adv. ' ' '  +8. 
]  0.    "when"— adv. '  +12,  Con.  I1I+8. 

II.  ^  "spring" — s',  sub. 
12.    "comes" — verb. 

The  particular  advantage  in  analyzing  thus  is  to  enforce  the  meaning 
and  force  of  connectives.  The  double  use  of  relative  pronouns  and 
adverbs  ought  to  occupy  more  attention  than  it  does.  Again,  this  enables 
a  scholar  to  determine  the  value  of  punctuation  marks  far  more  correctly. 
The  very  reason  that  a  mark  of  punctuation  is  used  above  is  to  indicate 
that  a  clause  is  broken  into  by  words  of  another,  and  this  idea  must  first 
be  impressed  to  secure  correct  use  of  the  comma.  The  distinction 
between  relative  adjectives  and  relative  pronouns,  between  subordinate 
conjunctions  and  conjunctive  adverbs,  must  unavoidably  be  brought  out. 
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To  oover  the  treatment  of  every  grammatioal  struotnre  is  not  the  object  of 
this  paper.  Inaamucb  as  compouDd  Bentenoes  would  neoesHitate  no 
variety  of  forms,  no  mention  will  be  made  of  them;  Sach  are  the  bare 
outlines  of  a  plan  wbiofa  has  for  its  main  object  effectiveness  and  sim- 
plicity. To  teachers  of  English  grammar  it  is  offered  in  hopes  of  inspir- 
ing zeal  in  rapid  grammatical  reasoning,  and  to  be  of  use  in  composition; 
and,  not  least,  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  readier  acquisition  of  foreign 
tonffues.  To  teachers  of  foreign  languages  it  can  be  said  that  the  plan 
wo»8  admirably  in  drilling  classes  not  only  in  syntax,  but  in  acquiring  the 
spirit  of  the  language  Perchance,  too,  when  the  effectiveness  of  the 
natural  order  is  made  clear,  no  little  step  will  be  attained  in  the  way  of 
prosody  and  declamation. 

For  lack  of  time  there  could  be  no  discussion  of  this  suggestive  paper, 
and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  at  once  taken  up. 
The  choice  was  as  follows : 

S.  0.  Hartwell  of  Kalamazoo,  president;  W.  H.  Smith  of  Lansing, 
secretary. 

PKIMAKY   SECTION. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Miss  Miller,  chairman  of  this  section,  Miss 
Harriet  Marsh  of  Detroit  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  meeting. 


THE  CHILD'S  STANDPOINT. 
GLABA.    W.    MINOINS,   DETBOIT. 

[This  subject  was  presented  in  a  straight-forward,  practical  talk  by  one 
who,  as  supervisor  of  the  kindergarten  work  in  the  Washington  Normal 
at  Detroit,  knew  whereof  she  spoke.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  her 
remarks :] 

The  child's  morals  cannot  amount  to  much  unless  he  first  has  physical 
health.  If  the  education  of  the  child  is  not  a  harmonious  one,  his  life 
can  only  be  filled  with  discord.  If  he  starts  in  life  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
cord, harmony  very  seldom  comes  out  of  it;  as  he  starts,  he  is  very  apt  to 
end. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  all  to  consider  just  for  a  minute  the  utter  and 
asbolute  helplessness  of  the  child.  I  think  if  all  people  who  have  the 
care  of  little  children  would  sit  down  and  think  for  five  minutes,  if  no 
longer,  of  the  al)solute  and  utter  helplessness  of  the  child,  it  would  make 
a  very,  very  great  difference  in  the  way  we  handle  them.  If  yon  tease  a 
cat,  it  will  scratch  you ;  if  you  worry  a  dog,  it  will  bite  you ;  but  you  can  do 
anything  on  earth  you  desire  with  the  little  child,  and  it  will  not  retaliate. 
He  did  not  ask  to  come  into  the  world,  but  here  he  is.  He  has  not  asked 
you  for  an  education,  but  he  must  have  one.  You  take  this  helpless  little 
creature  and  put  him  into  the  hands  of  a  mother  who  perhaps  has  not  an 
idea  in  the  world  what  to  do  with  him.  She  experiments  with  him,  she 
does  perhaps  the  best  she  can  with  him.  Here  be  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
church  and  the  State.  The  church  will  baptize  him,  if  his  mother  wishes 
it.  The  State  knows  very  little  of  what  is  done  with  this  little  helpless 
child  by  those  who  have  it  in  charge. 
18 
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OoDsider  the  ohild  before  the  age  of  seven.  Say  he  is  placed  in  good 
conditions.  He  spends  the  first  seven  years  in  growing,  in  a  very  rapid 
growth.  He  grows  more,  develops  more  during  those  first  seven  years 
than  in  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  asserts  his  rights.     Some 

grown  person  deoides  whether  he  has  any  right  for  the  thing  he  decides 
e  will  have.  He  is  full  of  desire,  but  his  desires  are  always  in  the 
E resent.  He  does  not  care  anything  about  tomorrow.  What  he  wants, 
e  wants  today.  His  desires  wish  immediate  gratification.  That  is  what 
he  demands. 

The  ohild  is  extremely  carious.     You  all  know  how  very  curious  he  i& 

'*What  is  it  for?"  *'Who  made  it?"  etc.  He  has  a  vivid  imagination. 
He  is  ready  to  imagine  almost  any  thing.  He  has  an  immense  amount  of 
joy.  He  enjoys  thoroughly,  but  he  has  also  the  ability  to  sufFer  greatly. 
A  little  child  before  he  is  seven  years  old  has  the  keenest  kind  of  sorrow. 
You  say  a  little  child  forgets  his  sorrow,  but  his  sorrow  is  just  as  keen  as 
that  of  the  grown  person ;  and  the  child  who  has  always  to  have  this  deep 
sorrow  is  weakened  for  all  his  future  by  these  keen  disappointments. 

The  child  lives  only  in  the  present.  I  think  that  is  the  thing  we 
should  remember.  He  knows  no  past;  he  knows  no  future.  He  knows 
nothing  about  the  past  or  the  future.  When  he  talks  about  being  a  man, 
he  doesn't  really  expect  to  be  a  man.  He  doesn't  really  know  anything 
about  it. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years,  reflection  is  only  beginning  to  awaken.  He 
has  great  faith,  but  his  faith  is  all  in  his  mother  and  in  his  close,  inti- 
mate friends.  He  has  great  hope.  The  young  child  hopes  much,  and  it 
won't  bear  deferring.  Hope  deferred  with  the  little  child  leads  to 
distrust. 

The  child  has  no  real  idea  of  duty.  You  may  talk  to  him  about  duty, 
you  may  get  him  to  see  what  his  duty  is;  but  he  has  no  real  idea  of  duty 
towards  his  God,  or  towards  his  fellow-men.  The  child's  idea  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  is  simply  what  his  mother  approves  of.  If  his  mother 
says,  *'Now,  that  is  wrong,"  he  condemns  it  and  says  it  is  wrong.  If  she 
says  it  is  right,  he  says  it  is  right.  Many  times  he  does  right  because  of 
fear  of  punishment,  and  many  times  he  does  right  because  of  his  great 
fondness  for  someone  who  wants  him  to  do  that  thing.  He  has  a  con- 
science to  some  extent.  His  mother  tells  him  that  there  is  something 
inside  of  him  that  tells  him  what  is  naughty ;  but  oh,  how  quickly  he 
forgets  it ! 

Now,  there  is  your  boy  and  your  girl  until  about  the  age  of  seven.  Up 
to  this  time  he  has  been  given  his  aosolute  freedom,  unless  he  has  gone  to 
kindergarten;  and  if  he  ffoes  where  his  freedom  is  taken  away  from  him, 
he  had  better  have  stayed  at  home.  We  will  say  that,  up  to  this  time,  he 
has  had  absolute  freedom.  He  has  learned  more  in  those  first  six  or 
seven  years  than  he  will  ever  learn  after.  He  understands  very  little,  but 
he  has  impressions  which  go  with  him  through  life.  His  faith  in  his 
mother  fills  him  with  impressions.  His  love  for  his  mother  makes  him 
think  that  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  just  like  her;  and  at  this  impres- 
sionable age  he  is  sent  to  school. 

Someone  said  this  morning  that  there  was  no  great  gap  between  the 
home  and  the  school.  I  think  there  is  an  immense  gap  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  The  child  has  gone  absolutely  free.  He  has  raced  and 
jumped  all  day  long.    Now  he  goes  into  school  and  sits  four  and  a  half  hours 
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ander  reBtraint  for  the  first  time  in  hia  life.     There  is  a  big  jump  from 
the  home  to  the  sohool. 

The  ohild  at  an  early  age  mast  have  formed  many  habits.  We  talk  a 
great  deal  abont  charaoter  building.  We  say  we  want  our  boys  and  girls 
to  be  men  and  women  of  strong  oharacter.  What  do  we  mean?  This 
child  who  has  formed  habits  up  to  seven  years  cannot  go  to  school  and 
have  these  habits  wiped  out  as  if  he  were  a  slate  and  yon  were  a  sponge. 
Those  habits  are  there  and  will  stay.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  make 
something  wonderful  of  that  child  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  forgetting 
that  he  has  formed  a  number  of  habits  that  have  started  him  on  the 
risbt  or  wrong  way  already ;  but  those  habits  are  there. 

The  child  at  the  home  and  the  ohild  in  the  school  are  two  different 
beings.  I  know  there  will  be  many  people  who  will  dispute  me  here. 
I  have  studied  them  out  of  school  for  many  years  trying  to  make 
friends  with  them,  hearing  what  they  had  to  say,  and  I  know  that  the 
child  is  one  thing  in  school  and  another  at  home.  In  school  there 
is  a  certain  restraint  which  he  never  gets  over,  no  matter  how  dear  his 
teacher  is.  He  is  one  among  forty  or  fifty  pupils.  He  is  no  longer  the 
one  child.  She  is  only  human  at  the  best,  and  can  only  give  him  one- 
fortieth  or  one-fiftieth  of  her  time.  When  he  gets  out  of  school,  he  tells 
what  he  thinks;  and  he  tells  some  very  funny  things.  If  you  could  hear 
him  talk,  you  would  know  right  away  where  we  are  making  mistakes. 

Not  long  ago  a  little  fellow  about  five  years  old  was  sent  to  school.  He 
was  an  impressionable  little  fellow,  bright  and  promising.  One  day  a 
lady  said  to  him,  ''What  do  you  do  in  school?"  **0h,  noffin,"  was  the 
reply.  "Yes,  but  what  do  you  do?"  **Well,  I  read  and  write. "  '* Any- 
tbinff  else?"  ''No. "  "What  do  you  read?"  *'I  read,  'A  cat  can  see. '  " 
''Well,  what  does  the  cat  see?"  And  in  the  most  disgusted  tone,  he 
answered,  "Oh,  nuffin.  A  cat  can't  see  nuffin!  Just  'A  cat  can  see.'" 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  said,  "I  can  write  better  than  Tommy." 
In  answer  to  questions  why  he  could  write  better  than  Tommy,  he  said : 
"Why,  I  shut  up  my  cat  at  the  top  and  Tommy  leaves  his  open !"  What 
did  the  ohild  mean?  Simply  that  he  closed  the  "a"  at  the  top  and 
Tommy  did  not.  That  little  fellow  was  a  promising,  bright  boy,  and  I 
know  he  had  a  bright  teacher. 

The  little  fellow  sickened  and  died  shortly  after  that.  Not  because  he 
went  to  school,  but  it  so  happened.  And  the  constant  cry  of  that  child  all 
through  his  sickness  was:  "Mamma,  don't  put  my  new  shoes  on  because 
thy  make  a  noise  in  the  halls."  His  mother  was  heart  broken.  His 
teacher  made  no  fuss  about  his  making  a  noise  in  the  halls,  but  it  was  the 
restraint.  If  she  said  "Go  quietly, "  "Don't  be  noisy, "  this  little  fellow 
went  through  the  halls  on  his  toes,  because  his  shoes  squeaked.  Many 
times  we  forget  the  impression  that  is  made  on  these  little  children.  The 
cry  always,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  children  must  be  quiet.  "Don't 
make  such  a  noise  I"  The  teacher  wants  her  room  to  be  the  most  quiet 
in  the  building;  the  principal  wants  his  room  to  be  the  most  quiet  in  the 
county ;  the  superintendent  wants  all  the  rooms  to  be  the  moat  orderly 
in  the  United  States.  The  superintendent  does  not  mean  any  wrong; 
the  principal  does  not  mean  any  wrong;  the  teacher  does  not  mean  any 
wrong.  No  one  has  any  idea  of  wrong,  out  this  little  fellow  is  impressed 
with  the  awful  silence.  If  you  don't  take  my  word  for  it,  get  a  half 
dozen  children  about  you  and  you  will  understand.  The  child  comes 
racing  down  the  street  until  he  gets  to  the  school  room ;  then,  through  the 
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rest  of  the  Besaion  he  is  under  restraint,  and  be  is  another  child  when  he 
gets  out  of  school. 

The  physical  part  of  the  child  demands  great  attention;  it  demands 
more  attention  than  we  are  giving  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  the  child  hap  a 
right  to  a  physical  development.  The  question  is,  ''Are  we  soing  to 
have  a  better  type  for  men  and  women  than  we  have  now?"  Toe  child 
that  is  made  strong  physically,  it  seems  to  me,  is  made  strong  mentally. 
I  cannot  imasine,  and  I  think  you  will  all  bear  me  out  in  this,  I  cannot 
imagine  a  child  who  is  so  nervous  becoming  strictly  a  moral  person.  He 
cannot.     It  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  great  thing  with  the  child  is  observation.  He  observes  before 
he  comes  to  school,  certain  things,  or  else  he  observes  nothing.  We  talk 
a  great  deal  of  nature  now.  Isn't  it  a  pity,  iarit  it  a  pity,  that  we  have  to 
take  the  children  and  shut  them  up  in  the  schoolroom  to  teach  them 
nature?  Why  didn't  his  mother  teach  him  before  he  went  to  school  to  see 
the  sky?  Why  doesn't  he  know  what  the  wind  does?  Why  doesn't  he 
know  about  the  rain?  Why  does  a  rainy  day  seem  a  nasty  day?  It 
wouldn't,  if  he  had  not  heard  someone  call  it  so.  Why  should  the  sun  be 
a  disagreeable  sun  for  shinins  in  the  baby's  eyes?  The  same  with  all  the 
changes  in  nature.  Why  doesn't  the  child  observe  all  these  things? 
Because,  for  one  thins,  the  door  of  nature  is  never  thrown  open  to  the 
child  until  he  enters  the  schoolroom.  But  you  cannot  bring  the  world 
into  the  schoolroom,  no  matter  how  hard  you  try.  Perhaps  the  day  will 
come  when  we  shall  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject  that  we  will  take 
the  child  out  of  doors  and  let  him  come  in  contact  with  nature;  but  the 
teacher  feels  that  she  has  only  ten  minutes  to  sive  him  just  so  much  and, 
if  she  does  not  do  it,  it  will  be  too  bad.  The  child  must  be  taught  nature 
by  a  nature  lover. 

In  the  school  we  begin  literature  down  in  the  lower  grades.  Literature 
is  something  we  want  the  child  to  have,  but  does  the  child  appreciate  it? 
I  hold  that  the  child  really  and  absolutely  knows  nothing  which  has  not 
come  within  his  experience.  He  can  be  told,  and  believes  it  because  yon 
say  so;  but  he  does  not  know  until  he  has  experienced  it.  Give  the  child 
the  very  best  literature,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  child  must  ever  have 
an  experience  before  he  understands  it.  History  begins  at  his  mother's 
knee.  He  begs,  ''Tell  what  you  did,  mamma,  when  you  were  a  little  girl;" 
or  "Tell  what  you  did,  papa,  when  you  were  a  little  boy."  Geography 
begins  in  his  own  garden.  His  language  depends  upon  the  people  who 
handle  him.  If  he  hears  bad  language  out  of  school,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  teach  him  good  language.  After  the  child  has  gone 
through  the  high  school  and  learned  to  talk  in  a  grammatical  way,  if  he 
is  excited,  he  falls  back  into  the  way  he  was  first  taught. 

Beading  and  writing  in  the  school  are  all  new  to  children  and  mean 
nothing  to  them.  In  the  early  years  they  do  not  realize  what  it  is  going 
to  mean  in  the  future.  This  is  true^  if  you  learn  a  language,  if  you  take 
up  the  study  of  German,  you  have  an  end  in  view;  but  the  child  does  not 
know  what  is  coming  out  of  it.  He  sees  no  sense  in  reading  things  that 
he  knows.  Beading  is  hard  work  with  the  child.  The  same  is  true  of 
numbers.  If  you  s^y  "How  many  brothers  have  you?,"  that  has  some 
meaning  to  him ;  but  reading  and  writing  ate  hard  work  for  the  child. 

Going  away  from  school,  the  child  we  are  preparing  for  the  future 
needs  to  be  an  all  around  man  or  woman.  No  real  man  or  woman  ever 
tells  an  untruth,  but  this  child  from  his  boyhood  has  seen  untruth  all 
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about  bim.  Somebody  calls:  a  oleaD  apron  is  slipped  over  his  dirty  frook 
and  he  is  taken  in  apparently  olean,  but  be  is  not  olean  and  be  knows  be 
is  not;  be  is  made  to  act  a  lie.  Or  perbaps  bis  mother  does  not  do  this; 
perhaps  she  has  a  nurse  to  do  it  for  her:  but  he  bears  his  mother  say, — 
''Why,  bow  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Jones?  I  am  delighted  to  see  you!"  And 
after  Mrs.  Jones  goes  away,  she  says;  ''Well,  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Jones 
called  for  today,  when  I  am  just  as  busy  as  I  can  be!"  He  grows  up  mih 
that  thing  all  about  bim.  He  does  not  meet  with  very  much  better  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  teacher  is  not  truthful  with  the  child,  even  when  she 
means  to  be.  We  treat  a  child  with  the  most  horrible  injustice  right 
straight  along.  When  be  gets  a  little  older,  he  gets  so  that  be  can  reason 
about  it. 

We  say  we  want  him  to  be  good.  We  give  bim  a  patrol  wagon  to  play 
with,  maybe.  He  goes  out  of  doors  and  plays  be  is  drunk.  Then  we 
may  talk  to  him  about  the  evil  effects  of  liquor  and  the  crime  of  drunken- 
ness, but  all  be  sees  out  of  it  is  a  good  deal  of  fun.  These  things  to  the 
little  child  aean  everything. 

We  say  be  must  obey — obey  God's  law;  and  we  expect  bim  to  under- 
stand. And  many,  many  times  a  little  child  is  expected  to  give  the 
blindest  kind  of  obedience  and  is  punished  for  disobedience. 

We  say  to  the  child  he  must  be  pure.  Tell  him  of  the  flowers,  of  the 
sky,  and  talk  to  bim  of  purity,  and  blush  ourselves  at  the  purest  things 
in  this  wide  world.  We  hide  away  the  purest  things  on  earth,  and  the 
child  gets  from  the  newspapers  things  that  nobody  ought  to  have  on  the 
table;  and  yet  we  say,  "Be  pure." 

We  say  to  the  child  that  he  should  have  respect  for  his  elders;  but  the 
child  does  not  see  reverence  thrown  about  bim.  He  does  not  understand 
it.  When  you  consider  it  all,  has  he  very  much  of  a  chance  to  understand 
what  it  all  means?  We  say  he  must  be  compassionate.  We  talk  to  him 
of  the  pure  and  of  the  sad  things  of  life,  and  yet  do  we  show  any  great 
compassion  to  the  young  child? 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  I  want  just  to  say  here  that  I  have  tried  to  give 
you  just  what  I  have  gathered  myself  from  little  children  all  over  the 
country.  You  cannot  say,  as  we  so  often  say,  ''When  be  gets  older  be 
will  see  these  things."  He  will  see  them  just  as  we  see  them.  Now  the 
child  has  one  right  above  all  others;  that  is,  be  has  a  right  to  growth  in 
his  early  childhood.  He  has  a  right  to  demand  from  us,  who  are  caring 
for  him,  the  right  to  srow.  We  are  responsible  for  the  placing  in  bis 
way  of  that  thing  which  is  suitable  for  his  growth.  He  has  a  right  to 
look  up  to  us  and  demand  our  help,  while  be  is  still  a  little  child. 


DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Ada  Vau  Stonb  Harris  of  Ypsilanti: 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen: — I  feel  that  the  subject  has  been  bo  admirably  set  forth  that 
there  is  very  little  left  for  me  to  say;  but  I  oould  not  help  thinking,  while  Miss  Mingine 
was  speaking  from  the  child*8  standpoint,  that  much  might  be  said  from  the  teaoher^s 
standpoint.  I  feel  assured  that  we  all  realize  the  neoeesity  of  ^e  most  careful  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  are  many  things  a  teacher  needs  to  possess,  in 
order  to  eduoate  the  child  as  he  needs  to  be  educated —charity,  benevolence,  sympathy, 
courage,  honor,  and  numerous  other  characteristics  that  I  might  mention.  We  should 
also  realize  that  the  little  child  has  a  right  in  the  world,  just  as  much  as  we.  I  fear 
we  do  not  always  consider  .this.  We  think,  **0h,  they  are  children/*  and  we  put  them 
aside.    Their  minds  are  filled  with  questions  and  they  insist  on  answers  to  the  ques- 
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tionB,  and  on  our  explaining  to  them  the  curious  things  in  the  world.  We  turn  them 
aside,  and  I  often  wonder  if  we  do  not  injure  the  child  by  so  doing.  We  should  take 
the  utmost  care  always  to  answer  the  questions.  If  we  cannot  answer  them,  say  to  him 
that  we  do  not  know  about  these  tbings.  I  know  of  a  mother  who  has  carefully 
studied  her  child  from  infancy.  The  little  one  never  asks  the  mother  a  question  but 
what,  if  she  does  not  know,  if  she  cannot  answer,  she  consults  the  dictionary  or  the 
encydopsedia.  And  the  child  has  gotten  so  that,  if  she  hesitates,  he  will  say: 
'*  Well,  mamma,  I  am  afraid  you  don't  know  about  this.  Better  consult  the  dictionary." 
Time  in  answering  the  questions  of  the  child  is  time  well  spent  It  is  through  sympa- 
thy that  we  gain  his  confidence.    Liet  us  have  sympathy  for  ^e  child  in  its  inquiries. 

Many  teachers  make  a  mistake  in  the  use  of  sarcasm  in  the  schools.  I  believe 
there  is  many  a  boy  and  many  a  girl  who  is  injured  for  life  through  the  sarcasm  of  the 
teacher.  I  have  seen  boys  and  girls  in  my  school  work  that  have  been  thus  injured; 
and,  if  I  had  been  in  their  places,  I  should  have  had  the  utmost  contempt  for  ^e 
teacher. 

Teachers  also  make  a  mistake  a  great  many  times,  in  always  praising  or  always 
censuring  children.  We  cannot  study  the  child  too  long  or  too  carefully.  The  individ- 
ual child  needs  to  be  studied.  What  will  do  for  one  child,  will  not  do  for  another; 
bad  results  often  arise  from  praising  children,  when  they  should  not  be  praised, 
and  from  censuring  them  when  they  should  not  be  censured.  Ijet  us  look  to  it  that 
we  know  when  to  praise  and  how  to  praise;  when  to  censure  and  how  to  censure. 

In  regard  to  the  helplessness  of  the  child;  it  seems  to  me  that,  because  he  comes  to  ut 
in  such  a  helpless  state,  there  is  all  the  more  necessity  for  help.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  realiase  that  all  things  we  do  to  help  the  child,  have  a  fpreat  influence. 
Therefore,  the  help  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  him  into  habits  of  self  help- 
fulneea. 

With  regard  to  the  restraint  that  is  put  upon  the  child,  there  is  no  one  who 
believes  more  in  the  naturalness  of  restraint  than  I  do;  at  the  same  time,  if  we  should 
allow  the  child  that  same  natural  activity  that  he  enjoys  out  of  doors,  I  am  afraid  we 
would  all  be  subjects  for  an  insane  asylum  in  a  short  time.  A  child  gains  strength, 
a  child  gains  power,  from  a  certain  amount  of  restraint  that  is  put  upon  him.  He 
learns  to  control  himself  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
agreed  that  a  certain  amount  of  restraint  is  necessary.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher 
must  take  great  care  that  it  is  a  natural  restraint.  What  I  mean  is  the  restraint  that 
oomes  from  a  child's  love  and  confidence  for  the  teacher.  Not  long  ago  I  visited  a 
school  where  the  children  came  from  the  best  homes  in  the  city;  they  were  full  of  life 
and  activity;  they  were  restrained  in  Uie  schoolroom,  but  I  think  I  never  saw  more  nat- 
ural restraint;  they  were  little  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  highest  ssnse  of  the  word. 

If  there  is  no  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  child,  it  is  not  because  there  is 
no  interest  to  be  aroused,  but  because  the  teacher  has  failed  to  arouse  that  interest. 
We  harp  on  two  and  tu>o  are  four  or  the  eat  can  see,  day  in  and  day  out,  always  in  the 
same  old  dress.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  child  lacks  interest?  The  value  of  chUd  study 
will  be  shown  in  future  years,  through  a  more  thorough  and  a  more  careful  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Do  we,  as  teachers,  in  viewing  the  child  from  the  child's  standpoint,  as  Miss 
Mingins  has  so  well  portrayed  it,  fully  realize  that  we  should  all  become  as  little 
children  and,  with  our  wider  knowledge,  educate  them  from  our  standpoint  through 
their  standpoint? 

The  chairman  then  requested  Sapi  SimmonB  to  speak  to  the  teachers. 

SupT.  J.  W.  Simmons  of  Owosso: 

I  have  just  oome  into  the  room;  have  been  signing  railroad  certificates  all  the  after- 
noon. I  will  not  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  paper.  I  might  say  ^at  all  those  who 
want  their  certificates  signed  had  better  present  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  other 
room.  I  will  say  but  a  word.  I  am  afraid  that  will  not  be  along  tiie  line  of  your  talks, 
but  it  was  my  privilege  last  February  to  hear  Dr.  Sheldon  of  the  Oawego  Normal,  in  his 
address  at  the  meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Cleveland.  In  regard 
to  the  child  and  the  teacher  from  the  standpoint  of  both,  one  thing  he  said  was  that  if 
he  went  into  a  schoolroom  and  wanted  to  know  whether  the  child  was  at  home,  and  the 
teacher  was  a  teacher  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  he  noticed  when  the  teacher  went 
down  the  aisle;  and  if  the  pupils  reached  out  their  hands  to  touch  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment as  she  passed  by,  he  Knew  then  there  was  a  cooperation  between  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil.  I  learn  that  something  has  been  said  about  too  much  discipline  or  too 
little  discipline.  I  think  there  can  be  too  much  and  too  little,  but  I  would  rather  have 
too  much  than  too  little,  though  good  order  doesn't  mean  the  silence  of  the  grave; 
it  means  a  workshop. 
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MiBB  Flobknob  Mabsh: 

One  point  that  has  tntereeted  me  rery  muoh,  is  the  qaeetion  of  roBtraint  in  the 
schoolroom.  I  think  all  of  us  who  deal  with  little  children  feel  that  we  cannot  get 
the  best  work,  unless  we  have  better  discipline  and  quiet;  and  yet,  I  must  feel  that  we 
require  too  much  for  the  child's  neryous  disposition.  I  have  often  wondered  if  teach- 
ers have  tried  a  small  amount  of  conversation  in  the  schoolroom  as  a  diversion.  I  am 
sure  that  we  have  all  felt  the  need  of  it  when  we  have  had  to  sit  for  four  or  five  days, 
at  a  convention. 

MiBB  Shbbwood  of  Saginaw: 

I  have  never  experimented  myself  in  allowing  children  to  converse  freely  in  the 
schoolroom,  but  I  have  visited  a  sohool  wherein  a  great  deal  of  liberty  was  allowed  the 
children— not  license,  but  liberty — simply  the  liberty  they  need  when  they  work  and 
when  they  study.  The  child  who  is  busily  working  is  not  still.  He  is  on  the  qui  tfive 
— ^perhaps  his  feet  move.  If  there  has  been  borne  m  upon  his  mind  that  which  inter- 
ests him  very  much  indeed,  he  is  not  quiet.  When  children  are  interested  in  their 
work,  it  seems  to  me  that  children  are  never  quiet. 

In  this  school  I  visited— not  more  than  a  tnousand  miles  from  Lansing— when  the 
teacher  called  the  class  she  simply  said,  "The  A  class  will  come  forward."  The  children 
hopped  up  from  all  around  the  room  and  went  to  the  teacher.  I  use  the  word  hopped, 
for  there  is  no  other  which  will  describe  their  manner  of  going  to  that  class.  They 
just  went;  that  was  all.  No  discipline  in  it  all,  except  this:  those  children  knew  there 
was  to  be  something  interesting,  and  they  were  eager  to  see  the  interesting  thing. 
This  same  liberty  was  allowed  kt  the  class.  When  a  child  had  something  to  say,  the 
others  were  polite  enough  to  listen  to  what  that  child  had  to  say.  Occasionally  one 
child  would  break  in  before  the  other  had  finished  his  remark;  but  there  was  that  feel- 
among  the  children,  communicated  from  the  teacher  at  odd  moments,  that  [in  all  their 
work  they  were  simply  to  be  polite  to  each  other.  And  whatever  work  they  were 
doing  they  were  allowed  this  liberty,  to  this  one  extent  that  it  must  cease  when  it 
annoyed  other  people.  That  was  all  the  discipline  there  was  in  the  room.  It  was  not 
what  would  be  called  a  disciplined  room,  but  in  my  estimation  it  was  a  very  orderly 
room. 

MODBS  OF  EXPRESSION. 
MARTHA  A.  SHERWOOD,  8UPEBVIS0R  NATURE  STUDY,  SAGINAW,  B.  S. 

I  think  we  all  reoognize  the  faot  that  there  is  a  growiDg  tendenoy 
everywhere  to  aooord  to  eaoh  study  importanoe  oommensarate  with  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  general  development  of  the  child;  to  measure  the 
amount  of  time  and  efFort  devoted  to  it  by  what  it  aooomplishea  in  train- 
ing  oharaoter. 

Nowadays  we  are  not  inclined  blindly  to  accept  a  traditionary  belief  that 
a  child  must  know  a  definite  amount  of  bank  and  trne  disoonnt  in  his 
arithmetic,  mast  have  committed  to  memoiy  the  order  of  letters  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  words,  or  be  able  to  give  the  boundaries  and  capitals  of 
all  the  states  in  the  Union,  or  have  written  through  a  certain  number  of 
copy  books,  in  order  that  he  be  considered  as  making  progress  in  the 
process  of  education. 

Instead,  there  is  everywhere  careful  consideration  of  eaoh  branch  of 
study  urged  for  admittance  into  the  school  curriculum.  Educators  say, 
"'What  faculty  of  the  mind  is^it  designed  to  develop?, "  *' What  mental 
power  does  the  pursuance  of  it  give?,"  "What  mechanical  skill  is  gained 
through  it?,"  ''Does  it  tend  to  develop  any  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  a 
man's  nature?,"  or,  ''In  a  general  way  what  part  does  it  play  in  the  all- 
round  training  of  character  and  ability?" 

This  tendency  is  in  a  very  large  measure  due  to  our  bettor  understand- 
ing of  children  and  their  needs,  and  our  underatanding  of  the  true  ai  m  of 
education.  Naturally  it  has  resulted  in  our  relegating  some  studies  to  a 
position  in  school  work  of  considerably  less  importanoe  than  they  have 
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hitherto  oooupied,  and  in  giving  more  time  and  greater  effort  to  other 
Btudies  that  have  oooupied  an  insignificant  place  on  the  achool  program 
or  have  not  appeared  there  at  all  until  recently.  It  has  resulted,  also,  in  an 
attempt  to  divide  the  lower  grade  etudies  into  two  classes: — those  that  are 
termed  thought  studies,  by  means  of  which  new  ideas  are  gained,  thought 
cultivated ;  and  expression  or  form  studies,  by  which  those  ideas  sained 
in  thought  studies  are  expressed  or  communicated  to  others.  The  former 
class  is  the  one  which  the  committee  that  formulated  the  new  course  of 
study  for  city  and  town  schools  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  calls  culture 
and  nature  studies. 

This  committee  places  under  culture  studies  (I  think  it  is  a  division 
generally  conceded)  literature^  in  the  form  of  myth,  story,  fiction,  biog- 
raphy, history,  and  sociology;  under  nature  studies,  all  of  the  sciences 
that  are  now  taught  in  lower  grades. 

Under  expression  studies  are  classified : 

1.— Writing. 
2. — Drawing. 
3. — Painting. 
4. — Molding. 
5. — Modeling. 
6. — Music. 
7.— English. 

a. — Spelling. 

b. — Language. 

c. — Oral  Beading. 

d. — Grammar. 

e. — Composition. 

f. — Bhetoric. 

In  the  lower  grades  it  is  but  comparatively  recently  that  literature 
appeared  in  any  form  (excepting  so  much  of  the  ordinary  early  readers  as 
can  be  called  literature)  and  science  appeared  not  at  all.  Culture  and 
nature  studies  have  been  conspicuous  by  being  largely  left  out  of  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  for  primary  grades,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  within  the  comprehension  of  only  upper  grade  students.  In  conse- 
quence the  work  has  been  devoted  almost  wholly  to  careful  drill  in  the 
expression  studies — numbers  added — making  those  the  end  and  aim  of 
the  work  instead  of  a  means  unto  an  end,  carefully  giving  the  children 
the  means  to  express  themselves  ready  for  the  time  when  their  minds 
were  sufficiently  developed  to  gain  thoughts  worth  expressing. 

I  would  not  have  yon  think  that  I  mean  that  oral  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  language,  etc.,  are  to  be  neglected.  Not  at  all.  They — all  form 
studies — are  of  the  utmost  importance.  But,  manifestly,  if  one  desires 
careful  expression  of  thoughts,  he  must  have  careful  thoughts.  How  can 
expression  in  any  form  be  clear,  if  thought  itself  be  vague  and  hazy  or 
there  be  no  thoughts  to  express?  It  is  such  of  these  studies  as  are  adapted 
to  lower  grades,  in  the  great  importance  of  their  proper  sphere,  that  we 
shall  consider. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  division  in  the  English  studies  and  say  we 
will  pursue  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  If  one  studies  composition 
or  grammar,  he  must  in  connection  with  and  through  them  study  all  the 
other  English  branches.     So  with  each  one  in  its  turn.     And  they  are 
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really  all  taaght  to  ohildren  in  ooDDeotion  with  the  thought  stadiea  from 
the  time  he  enters  aohool.  In  the  lower  grades  we  stndy  them  all  under 
the  one  head  of  language,  and  I  think  may  olass  and  discuss  them  under 
that  head. 

Drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and  molding  we  may  call  the  art  studies. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  points  made  in  discussing  the 
necessities  and  the  uses  of  the  different  modes  of  expression. 

LANGUAGE. —WBITTBN   LANGUAGE. 

First  Year. 

1.  Impossible  to  differentiate  studies  during  early  part  of  first  year. 
Correlation  a  necessity  here. 

2.  Child's  first  attempt  in  English  studies  at  school  is  in  mastering  oral, 
written,  printed  forms  of  new  words  taught,  in  connection  with  thought 
studies. 

8.  Emphasize  necessity  of  thought  work  with  language  in  connection, 
instead  of  for  itself. 

4.  Necessity  of  no  writing,  no  spelling  as  such  at  first,  children  retain- 
ing words  as  pictures  in  consciousness. 

5.  When  child  has  sufficient  words — written  forms — to  combine  into 
sentences,  begin  sentence  writing  on  a  board  at  once. 

6.  Original  sentences  made  from  observation  in  the  science  work. 

At  end  of  first  year  the  child  should  be  able  to  express  himself  intelli- 
gibly orally,  and  to  write  correctly  simple  original  sentences  made  from 
observation  in  science  work  or  in  reproducing  the  literature  stories;  to 
begin  those  sentences  with  capitals,  know  the  use  of  the  period  and  the 
interr(^;ation  point,  and  to  spell  correctly  the  words  needed  in  those 
sentences. 

ISeeond  Year. 

1.  Spelling  taken  as  spelling  by  itself  usually;  reasons  why  it  should 
not  be. 

2.  Writing  also  differentiated  in  order  that  better  control  of  muscle  and 
more  perfect  lorm  be  gained. 

3.  Written  language  conducted  in  same' way  as  first  year;  simply,  we 
go  further. 

Art  Studies: 

Not  speak  of  from  artistic  side  but  from  connection  with  and  necessity 
to  other  work  in  school;  simply  as  modes  of  expression. 

Painting  : 
Not  discuss;  necessary,  but  as  yet  impracticable;  will  come. 

Molding  and  Modeling  — clay  and  sand: 

1.  Express  form  that  is  not  at  all  clearly  shown  by  painting  or  drawing. 

2.  Bulk,  that  can  be  expressed  in  no  other  Wiy;  valuable  to  the  child 
and  teacher. 

1.  Child  does  not  know  his  own  conception;  is  inaccurate  until  he  works 
out  that  conception  at  his  finger  tips. 

2.  Compare  with  original — judges. 

3.  By  means  of  working  out  or  filling  in  of  the  mind  images  or  concepts; 
they  are  a  necessity  in  other  studies.     Clay  in  nature  study.     Sana  in 
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geography  and  for  modeling  landscapes  on  which  to  work  locations  needed 
m  story  telling;  great  assistance  sand  modeling  lends  in  bnilding  np  vivid 
mental  pictures  of  localities,  imaginary  or  otherwise,  that  teachers  find  it 
necessary  for  children  to  have.    Use  in  connection  with  drawing. 

Drawing  : 

1.  Art  basiness  usually  turned  around;  why  molding,  modeling,  and 
painting:  should  come  first,  and  then  drawing. 

2.  Why  everv  primary  teacher  should  be  an  artist: 

No  day's  work  but  drawing  is  needed — in  illustrating  things  teacher 
cannot  describe,  such  as  needed  for  child's  use  in 

Nature  study, 

Literature  work, 

Arithmetic  or  number  work, 

Beading, 

History. 

I  want  to  urge  a  more  general  use  of  the  various  forms  of  art  as  an 
important  means  of  expression,  that  not  only  serves  the  purpose  of  enabling 
us  to  see  what  conceptions  the  children  under  our  charge  have  of  the  thin^ 
we  teach  them,  but  reacts  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  in  making  more  vivid 
that  image  while  he  is  depicting  it 

It  is  the  student  attitude  one  has  while  molding  and  modeling,  painting 
or  drawing  that  cultivates  ability.  The  holding  an  image  in  consciousness 
long  enough  to  execute  an  expression  of  it,  the  rigid  holding  of  the  atten- 
tion to  one  thing  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  then  the  conclusions 
reached  by  comparison,  that  give  a  person  a  mental  power  which  almost 
nothing  else  wilL  It  cultivates  the  power  of  concentration  which  in  little 
children  can  be  accomplished  so  well  in  no  other  way. 

A  drawing  or  a  model  in  clay  or  sand,  will  show  a  teacher  defects,  inac- 
curacies in  children's  conceptions,  that  she  will  never  discover  by  language 
work,  oral  or  written.  A  child,  in  talking,  sees  by  the  expression  of  the 
teacher's  face  that  he  is  wrong  and  takes  another  tack;  he  sides  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  class  and  goes  with  the  crowd;  he  talks  all  around  the  subject 
and  leaves  the  teacher  in  doubt  at  the  end  of  his  recitation  whether  he 
knows  much  or  nothing  of  the  subject  under  discussion;  or,  as  frequently 
occurs,  he  will  have  nothing  at  all  to  say.  But  if  children  be  left  perfectly 
free  to  express  themselves  by  drawing  or  molding,  that  expression  will 
every  time  be  a  faithful  representation  of  whatever  picture  the  teacher  has 
succeeded  in  building  up  in  the  child's  mind. 

It  takes  so  little  trouble  to  begin  this  work;  sand  for  modeling  costs  noth- 
ing; clay  can  be  had  at  a  slight  expense  and  blackboards  in  a  schoolroom 
are  always  at  hand  for  drawing,  while  the  teacher  who  has  never  drawn  a 
line  as  drawing,  need  not  hesitate  to  begin ;  for  children  do  not  need  instruc- 
tion in  illustrative  drawing.  They  need  only  to  be  left  free  to  work.  Or, 
if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  draw  for  her  pupils,  in  illustra- 
ting a  point  not  understood  by  them  in  some  lesson,  it  is  the  crude  picture 
that  comes  nearest  to  the  child's  conception  of  things,  and  appeals  most 
quickly  to  his  understanding.  Work  in  art  carried  on  in  this  way  without 
the  assistance  of  a  special  instructor,  may  never  result  in  artistic  work  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  it  will  cultivate  in  children  the 
ability  really  to  see  things  when  they  look,  and  give  them  a  power  of  ready 
expression,  because  thought  is  clearer.  Does  not  that  mean  a  great,  great 
deal?  And  insomuch  as  all  expression  of  truth  is  true  art,  certainly  their 
work  may  be  called  artistic. 
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The  proper  use  of  the  English  language  aeenui  to  be  one  of  our  greatest 
stumbling  blocks  in  school,  the  occasion  of  the  teacher's  most  desperate 
straggle  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  in  school  life.  With  language  and 
grammar  books  galore,  with  continual  effort  from  instructors,  the  misuse 
of  our  own  English  language  makes  us  somewhat  of  a  laughing  stock  of 
other  nations.     Why? 

After  study  and  trial  of  many  devices,  after  much  work  in  training  chil- 
dren to  careful  expression,  oral  and  written,  we  must  come  back  to  another 
and  a  more  effective  way  of  securing  clear,  concise  speech  and  writing  from 
ourpupils, — back  to  the  thought  side. 

We  all  agree,  I  think,  that  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  English 
language  demands  that  very  great  care  be  observed  in  training  childen  in 
its  use;  but  the  surest  means  of  securing  accurate  expression  is  by  accurate 
thought,  the  result  of  painstaking  effort  by  the  teacher  in  developing  ideas 
of  the  highest  value.  Accurate  thought,  something  to  write  about  or  to 
talk  of,  instead  of  indistinct,  vague  ideas  of  things  half  understood  or  not 
comprehended  at  all.  It  is  true  that  he  who  has  lofty  and  beautiful  ideas 
will  seek  earnestly  for  a  fit  dress  with  which  to  adorn  them.  Let  pupils 
feel  that  their  ideas  are  worthy  of  their  best  efforts  to  express  them  and 
that  their  object  should  be  to  set  them  forth  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  the 
art  of  composition  will  be  more  highly  considered  by  them. 

The  wh  ne  of  education  consists  in  gaining  impressions,  in  experiencing 
feelings  corresponding  to  those  impressions,  and  in  giving  expression  to 
those  thoughts  and  feelings,  maybe  by  word,  by  deed,  by  song,  or  by  pict- 
ure. Manifestly,  whatever  of  truth  or  of  beauty  lies  in  the  expression, 
must  have  its  origin  in  beauty  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  else  the  expres- 
sion is  a  hollow  hypocrisy. 

Whether  it  be  in  simple  language  work  done  in  the  school  room,  whether 
it  be  the  ordinary  deeds  of  every  day  life,  or,  possibly,  a  painted  picture, 
a  sculptured  form,  or  a  bit  of  music,  the  memory  of  which  has  always  the 
power  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  who  has  seen  or  heard, — wherever,  what- 
ever it  be,  it  is  always  and  always  the  motive  behind,  the  power  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  which  produced  the  expression,  that  gives  it  the  beauty 
and  strength  it  possesses  and  that  has  upon  the  producer  an  educating 
influence  far  beyond  the  mere  expression. 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  E.  A.  Wilboh  of  Benton  Harbor: 

I  would  not  attempt  to  criticise  the  paper  read,  but  would  emphasize  the  points  made 
in  the  eeaay  meet  heartily.  We  study  modes  of  ezpreesion  all  through  sohool  life,  yet  we 
are  constantly  making  mistakes.  Pupils  mav  write  and  spell  correctly  in  class,  yet  in 
practice  the  reverse  is  true.  What  can  we  do  to  remedy  theee  difficulties?  Not  what 
we  do  for  pupils,  but  what  we  induce  them  to  do  for  themselves,  educates  them.  You 
can  no  more  observe  or  remember  or  think  for  your  pupils  than  you  can  eat  or  drink  for 
them.  An  intelligent  mother  can  tempt  the  appetite  of  her  ailing  child  with  food 
adapted  to  its  digestive  powers;  so  we  can  induce  our  pupils  to  exercise  their  powers  by 
pnsenting  matter  adapted  to  their  minds. 

If  there  is  a  psychological  law  upon  which  we  can  stand,  we  should  stand  there  in 
all  our  teaching.  Qood  habits  should  be  formed,  or  the  law  of  habit— that  which 
teaches  us  to  do  certain  things  in  certain  ways.  This  law  of  habit  may  be  turned  in 
the  right  direction  or  it  may  be  turned  in  the  wrong  direction,  as  the  inoorreot  form  is 
just  as  apt  to  be  used  as  the  correct  form  in  expression.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
child's  environment,  his  home  surroundings,  or  otherwise.  One  says,  *'  Educate  for  the 
future  man;'*  another,  "Educate  the  pupil  to  observe,  to  judge,  to  reason,  to  exercise 
his  powers;"  another,  and  perhaps  better,  says,  '*  Keep  one  eye  on  the  child  and  the 
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other  on  the  man."  In  doing  this,  we  will  keep  pace  with  all  advance  and  still  hold  to 
the  best  of  the  past. 

Perception  is  most  actire  in  a  child's  life,  hence  we  say  ase  objecta  and  a  rariety  of 
things  tnat  will  exercise  the  perceptive  i>owerB.  Perception  is  cultivated  better  by  the 
mother  than  by  the  teacher.  When  trained  at  home,  the  child  becomes  more  in  love 
with  nature;  when  he  comes  to  schoql  he  is  ready  to  do  work  with  nature,  hence  we 
can  use  right  in  this  connection  work  in  science.  Fill  him  full  of  it,  give  him  ideas  of 
animals,  etc.  Reproductive  and  constructive  imagination  should  be  trained  early. 
Give  stories  about  birds  and  animals.  Memory  reaches  maturity,  according  to  fiain, 
at  ten  or  eleven,  hence  we  shauld  study  literature,  choice  selections,  poems.  Use 
graded  series  of  selections. 

The  importance  of  using  the  mother  tongue  correctly  can  not  be  emphasized  too 
much.  The  aim  in  modes  of  expression  should  be  simply  the  expression  of  thought; 
but  the  child  must  have  the  thought  before  he  can  express  it. 

Lessons  for  thought  getting,  for  the  development  of  new  ideas,  must  precede  all  forms 
of  expression;  otherwise  the  lessons  will  be  simply  word  work,  and  the  product  of  the 
lessons  will  be  only  words. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  child  can  get  clearer  conceptions  of  what  may  be 
dim  to  him.  It  may  be  geography,  history,  reading,  or  the  science  lessons,  any  leesjn. 
Nothing  new  can  be  taught  to  the  child,  no  new  idea  can  be  given  him  to  express,  with- 
out increasing  his  language  power.  The  child  grows  in  power  of  expression  as  he  has 
more  thoughts  which  seek  expression. 

The  form  of  expression  is  determined  largely  by  habit,  or,  still  better,  by  the  law  of 
habit,  and  the  law  of  habit  is  determined  by  the  ideal  set  before  the  pupil;  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  parent,  the  teacher,  or  his  immediate  associates,  will  be  the  language 
used  bv  the  pupil;  as,  "John  ain't  got  no  marbles  ?*'  etc.  The  rignt  form  of  expression 
is  fixea  in  the  same  vfay  with  the  pupil  under  more  favorable  surroundings;  this  child 
sayb,  "John  has  no  marbles,*'  with  as  much  ease  as  the  other  displayed  in  his  incorrect 
exroessions. 

Whether  it  be  pronunciation,  inflection,  or  construction,  the  expression  is  fixed  by 

E resenting  the  ri^ht  ideal.  '*  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  The  teacher's  own 
mguage  should  illustrate  qualities  which  she  would  teach.  If  her  own  association 
tends  to  fix  in  her  speech  incorrect  forms  of  expression,  she  should  make  everv  effort 
to  remedy  that  fault,  and  this  can  be  done  by  reading  the  beet  books.  Present  the  very 
best  English  to  your  pupils;  no  knowledge  of  rules  will  take  the  place  of  constant  prac- 
tice in  good  English.    Practice  reproduction  over  and  over  again. 

Definite  pericMs  should  be  set  aside  when  children  give  attention  to  the  correction  of 
their  habitual  errors.  The  plural  forms  of  nouns,  agreement  of  noun  and  verb,  case 
forms  of  pronouns,  tense  forms  of  irregular  verbs, — &ese  are  the  more  common  errors 
in  modes  of  expression. 

Fluency  is  another  quality  of  expression;  if  the  child  has  somethiog  to  say,  say  it  he 
must  and  can.    The  ideal  is  found  in  the  best  literature. 

Oral  work  precedes  the  written  work.  First,  give  the  child  an  ideal;  second,  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  imitate  it  in  his  practice,  as  follows: 

Carrtei  ute  of  two  negatives. 

Borrowing  a  knife,  illustrate  with  sentences. 

I  ain't  got  no  knife. 

I  haint  got  no  knife  either. 

I  have  no  knife. 

John,  lend  me  your  knife. 

Use  the  same  question  with  Tom,  Dick,  and  Uarry,  and  by  drill  secure  the  correct 
answer. 

Correct  form  of  pronoun  need  in  the  r»ominative  cae*. 

Incorrect  form  oi  one:    John  and  me  ran  across  the  room. 

Who  lives  on  territorial  street? 

John,  Jack,  and  I  live,  etc. 

Irregular  verb  forme: 

Teacner  writing  upon  the  board  asks,  John,  what  did  I  do? 

A.    You  wrote  upon  the  board. 

Q.    Tom,  what  have  I  done? 

A.    You  have  written  upon  the  bosrd. 

Q.    Dick,  what  has  Mr.  B done? 

A.    Mr.  B has  written  upon  the  board. 

So  with  give,  break,  tear,  etc. 

Telling  is  not  sufficient.    It  is  drill,  drill,  drill. 

By  the  use  of  pictures,  teach  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  express  thought. 
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The  child  should  tell  jiut  what  he  sees,  not  what  he  thinks  he  sees.  The  pupil  will 
Bee  ieolated  objeota  and  merely  etate  the  fact  in  ahort  sentencea.  Lead  him  to  aee  every 
object  in  the  picture  in  its  relation  to  a  central  figure.  Thus:  ^  I  see  a  boy  and  a  horee 
wdindiuff  by  a  watering* trough.  The  horse  is  dnnking  from  the  trough,  and  the  boy 
holds  his  halter,  that  he  may  not  get  away.  Not  far  off  is  the  barn,  and  I  think  the  boy 
will  lead  this  horse  back  and  bring  others  to  drink."  The  child  is  to  talk:  the  teacher, 
l^  getting  him  interested,  is  to  see  that  he  does.  By  this  method  the  child  becomes 
hidependent  and  accustomed  to  complete  expression.  Older  ones  write  from  questions 
or  topics  on  the  board. 

Poems  and  Stories. — The  child  must  be  taught  to  see  with  the  mind's  eye,  to  use 
his  imagination.  All  truth  must  not  necessarily  be  diluted  before  a  child  can  assim- 
ilate it.  Kindergarten  methods  and  work  can  be  carried  too  far.  The  child  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  good  in  literature;  he  should  acquire  the  power  of  reading  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  know  the  gold  from  the  dross,  and  choose  that  which  m  of 
eternal  worth. 

This  getting  of  ideas,  getting  complete  thought  before  expressing,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized*  I  know  no  better  way  Uian  to  use  science,  mstory,  plenty  of 
English,  eta  The  primary  teacher  should  be  a  good  story  teller,  able  to  awf^en 
interest,  to  command  attention,  etc.  Fables  and  anecdotes  should  be  thoroughly 
learned  so  as  to  be  given  in  the  child's  own  language. 

Pictures  can  be  uaed  for  imaginary  stories:  1st,  Observation;  2d,  Thought;  3d,  Imag- 
ination; 4th,  Narrative.  They  should  be  used  in  the  primary  grades.  Pupils  may  imi- 
tate the  one  first  reciting;  to  obviate  this,  give  out  different  pictures.  It  is  profitable 
for  the  teacher  to  write  her  own  story  as  she  would  expect  it  from  her  own  pupils.  Do 
not  allow  rambling.  There  are  two  sources  of  thought  getting;  one  where  material  is 
gained  throuf^h  observation,  the  other  by  listening  to  &e  teacher's  story  or  through 
reading  for  himeelf. 

RESUME. 

Basing  work  on  psychological  principles. 

Overcoming  and  correcting  habits  of  expression  formed  by  child's  environment. 
The  use  of  the  very  best  methods  for  drill  work  and  class  work. 
Using  the  best  literature  even  with  children. 
Obtaining  ideas  and  complete  thought  before  expressing. 

Having  the  best  of  teachers — an  ideal  teacher— one  who  has  ideals  of  work  of  the 
best,  one  who  is  thoroughly  progressive. 
These  are  the  best  helps  for  bringing  out  the  best  ^^odes  of  expression." 

SuFT.  E.  L.  Brioos  of  Goldwater: 

Fellow  Teaohera: — I  do  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  occupy  time  in  any  further  discussion 
of  this  subject  this  afternoon  and  .1  shall  take  but  a  very  few  moments.  The 
most  I  wish  is  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  paper  that  has  been  presented 
by  Miss  Sherwood.  It  haa  set  forth  the  subject  of  expression  in  an  excel 
ent  manner;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  serious  criticisms  on  the  presenta- 
tion and  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject  enlarged  upon  or  the 
work  presented  in  the  paper.  I  was  delighted  with  the  paper,  I  am  interested  in  the 
subject^  and  the  thought  nas  been  so  full  of  suggestions  that  it  ought  to  be  carried 
away  without  being  greatlv  disturbed  by  anything  I  shall  say.  I  am  also  pleased  with 
the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  my  friend  Wilson.  I  shall  just  take  time  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  consideration  of  this  subject  of  expression.  There  are 
two  prime  factors  in  education — thinking  and  expression.  It  seems  to  me  these 
two  go  hand  in  hand  and  should  receive  constant  and  perhaps  equal  attention,  but 
always  go  together.  This  has  been  well  set  forth  in  the  paper — the  importance  of  pre- 
senting subjects  of  thought  before  the  demand  for  expression  is  made  upon  the  pupils; 
to  make  use  of  those  subjects  that  arouse  thought,  and  so  give  occasion  for  expression. 

It  seems  to  me  in  expression  there  is  somethinff  more  than  the  simple  enression; 
there  is  a  reaction  upon  the  mind.  In  whatever  form  it  mav  be,  whether  in  fangusge 
or  in  drawing  or  in  molding  or  in  physical  culture,  or  in  whatever  form  the  expres- 
sion is  given,  it  causes  a  reaction  upon  the  mind  and  the  mental  activity.  The  child 
that  is  trained  to  express  his  thoughts  in  good  language,  is  trained  to  a  clearer,  more 
accurate,  more  perfect  way  of  thinking. 

Now,  expression  along  the  line  of  language  should  be  a  feature  of  every  recitation. 
We  have  manifested  this  in  our  pedagogical  talk,  in  our  school  work  for  all  these 
years;  and  yet  I  fear  we  have  not  approached  to  what  is  invaluable  in  teaching  expres- 
sion.   Every  recitation  should  be  a  training  in  language;  we,  as  teachers,  are  too  care- 
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lees  ftbout  ezpreesion.  There  should  be  the  moet  oaref ul  attention  ffiven  to  the  form 
of  expression.  Through  this  expression  we  are  constantly  training  the  ohild  to  more 
careful  thought,  not  only  in  creating  expression  in  language,  but  in  the  right  use  of  the 
voice  in  all  features  of  the  recitation.  The  power  of  expression  is  the  tMt  of  sucoees 
in  actual  life.  That  person  who  can  express  himself,  is  the  person  who  succeeds.  It 
IB  invariably  the  case,  and  the  person  who  controls  an  assembly  is  the  person  who  has 
been  trained  to  express  himself  well;  the  orator  who  has  been  trained  is  the  person 
whom  we  look  upon  as  almost  divine.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need,  as  teachers,  to 
give  more  and  more  attention  to  this  subject. 

The  time  for  the  discuBfiion  of  this  subject  having  elapsed,  the  chair- 
man annoDDced  that  the  election  of  officers  was  now  in  order  and  requested 
all  in  the  room  to  remain  throughout. 

Dr.  Boone  nominated- Miss  Hattie  Plunkett  of  the  Ypsilanti  Training 
School,  for  president,  and  Miss  Sherwood  of  Saginaw,  for  secretary. 
This  nomination  was  supported  by  Miss  Florence  Marsh  of  Detroit,  and 
unanimously  carried. 

Supt.  Hull  of  Albion,  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Miss  President. — Inasmuch  as  last  year  there  was  some  opposition 
made  to  the  bearing  of  the  expenses  of  these  sections  by  the  Association 
as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  a  treasurer  to  be 
appointed  and  some  means  adopted  so  that  certain  expenses  accrued  by 
this  section  could  be  met.  I  have  had  conversation  with  certain  members 
of  the  Executive  (Committee,  and  I  find  that  there  is  likely  in  future  to 
be  opposition  to  the  bearing  of  the  expenses  of  the  different  sections  by 
the  members  of  the  Association.  There  is  more  justice  in  this  from  the 
fact  that  these  various  sections  are  growing.  Possibly,  even  if  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  should  audit  the  biUs  made  by  this  section  from  time  to 
time,  the  day  may  come  when  they  will  not.  I  move  that  a  treasurer  be 
appointed  and  possibly  some  plans  made  for  the  defraying  of  expenses  in 
this  section. 

Supt.  Bbiqos. — I  support  the  motion.  I  do  not  know  but  the  sections 
are  getting  so  numerous  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  mother  to  sup- 
port all  the  sections.  Possibly  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  fee  of 
the  ladies  a  dollar  instead  of  fifty  cents,  but  it  d  jes  seem  as  though  one 
fee  should  cover  all.  However,  I  will  support  the  motion  that  a  treasurer 
be  appointed,  and  then  the  matter  can  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Oom- 
mittee.- 

Supt  Biiggs  of  Coldwater,  was  hereupon  elected  treasurer,  after 
which  the  section  adjourned,  feelinsr  that  this  had  been  by  far  the  best 
primary  program  ever  presented  to  Michigan  teachers. 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Prof.  David  Eugene  Smith  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  who  explained  the  origin  of  the  movement  which 
had  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  mathematical  sections  of  the  School- 
masters' Club  and  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  He  stated  the 
object  that  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  organizers;  namely,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  all  of  its  branches,  from  the  pri- 
mary schools  through  the  colleges.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  day  covered  such  varied  topics,  and  he  felt  confident  that  the 
influence  of  these  meetings  would  be  felt  throughout  the  State.  He 
stated  it  to  be  his  feeling  that,  as  teachers  of  the  State  should  look  up 
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to  the  Uniyerflity  for  inapiration  in  aoademic  liDes,  so  it  seemed  proper 
this  meeting  should  elect  as  its  president  for  the  ensning  year,  Professor 
W.  W.  Beman.  The  nomination  having  been  seconded,  JProfessor  Beman 
was  nnanimously  eleoted  and  at  onoe  took  the  chair. 

Professor  Smith  then  nominated  Principal  E.  T.  Austin  of  Owosso,  as 
secretary  for  the  ensnins  year,  and  Mr.  Austin  was  duly  elected,  aher 
which  the  first  paper  of  the  program  was  presented : 


NOTES  ON  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA. 
PBOF.   W.  W.  BBMAN,  ANN  ABBOB. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  committee  has  assigned  me  a  topic  so  vague  in 
its  statement  and  so  general  in  its  nature  that  I  may  speak  upon  a  variety 
of  questions  without  being  accused  of  wandering  from  my  text;  so 
informal  that  matters  of  equal  importance  may  be  treated  with  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  fullness. 

My  purpose  is  to  talk  about  the  subjects  to  be  emphasized  and  the  order 
of  their  presentation  in  a  comparatively  full  course  in  ooUej^e  aleebra. 
I  shall  presume  only  upon  such  a  knowledge  as  may  be  gained  by  the 
average  student  from  the  American  high  school  text-book,  implying,  at 
least,  a  working  familiarity  with  the  orainary  requirements  for  admission 
to  college;  i.  e.,  the  fundamental  rules,  fractions,  simple  equations, 
involution  and  evolution,  the  calculus  of  radicals,  and  quadratic  equations. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  to  be  provided  must  be  a  review  of  the 
fundamental  notions,  with  such  extensions  as  may  be  adequate  for  sub- 
sequent needs.  At  the  beginning  should  come  an  accurate  and  reasonably 
full  discussion  of  number-systems  with  the  laws  governing  them. 

Here  should  be  found  a  definition  of  number  as  a  collection  of  units. 
It  should  be  shown  that  by  putting  together  one  and  one,  one  and  one  and 
one,  etc.,  we  arrive  at  the  system  of  whole  numbers  or,  positive  integers 
as  they  are  more  usually  desiffnated.  Having  agreed  to  define  two  num- 
bers as  equal  when  to  every  element  of  the  first  there  is  a  corresponding 
element  of  the  second,  and  reciprocally  to  every  element  of  the  second  there 
is  a  corresponding  element  of  the  first,  to  define  two  numbers  as  unequal 
when  to  every  element  of  the  first  there  is  a  corresponding  element  of  the 
second,  but  not  reciprocally  (in  which  case  we  say  the  first  is  less  than 
the  second,  the  second  greater  than  the  first),  we  are  prepared  for  addition. 

This  we  define  to  be  the  process  of  forming  from  two  numbers,  a  and  6,  a 
third  c,  which  shall  contain  all  the  elements  belonging  to  both  a  and  b, 
and  none  other.  The  significance  of  the  sum  of  three  or  more  numbers  is 
readily  discovered,  and  the  associative  and  commutative  laws  for  the  addi- 
tion of  positive  integers  can  be  established. 

In  case  the  numbers  to  be  combined  are  equal  we  are  naturally  led  jto 
the  idea  of  multiplication.  This  we  may  define  as  follows:  to  multiply 
a  number  a  by  a  second  number  b  is  to  form  a  third  number  c  from 
elements  a  in  the  pame  way  that  b  is  formed  from  its  fundamental  units, 
and  so  on  for  the  product  of  three  or  more.  We  can  now  establish  the 
commutative,  associative,  and  distributive  laws  for  the  multiplication*  of 
positive  integers.  If  the  factors  of  the  product  are  all  equal,  we  call  it  a 
power,  give  to  the  operation  a  new  name,  involution,  and  establish  the 
index  law. 


7'^  c.»jCt  t  i:i.iLver  <•  tiy  •  Xfiai»«  :.  i*  tc  f  nc  a  Hire  XTrzLber  '.  -^iii 

7t«  pf'x^Mife  vf  Lccog  «  fi'i^Tibcr  (T^ci:  tbfct  vbes  osed 
*it/ifcf*.&g  t'^*  f^xA  Of,  ZL'iTe  geD«r*Ilj,  eTol::ticiL     Tbe  ocs^diticaia  ol  itt 

TtJ«  /^u^tlvcf  oov  mrimm.  oito  ve  interpret  diTisicn  vbes  t}s«  dirideBd 
i«  o'^  a  u.'jii'tpUs  c/f  tt«  diTifi^^r,  g^tAnction  vben  tbe  miBoeDd  is  Bot 
gr^U^  tL«fi  tD^  «'jr/tr«L<rDd.  et^Aztirm  wben  tbe  original  Dnrober  is  Bot 
an  exact  f>9W4irr  of  tb«  d#-gr<fte  deaired. 

A  iMtiirf^iicU/rjr  aoavisfr  to  <!acb  of  tb^ae  qaeetiona  reqniraa  tbe  introdDo- 
tSon  iA  a  o«w  ayirt^ra  of  ooita.  For  divUioD  we  introdooe  Doita  SDch  that 
two^  ihrt^,  or  njore,  «ball  reprodaoe  one  of  tbe  original  nnita  and  define 
all  Qperhiioou  with  tbeae  in  conformity  to  the  lawa  previondy  eetabliahed. 
W'i9  Mh  tb^^D  prepared  to  deal  with  fractions. 

For  aubtractioD  we  iotrodace  a  new  onit  which  shall  have  the  effect  of 
annulliopr  one  of  tbe  original  units,  or  anch  that  a  number  a  increaaod  Inr 
ao  originci!  unit  and  tbe  corresponding  new  unit  ahall  remain  unchanged. 
Again  we  define  operationa  with  these  unite  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
governing  operations  with  positive  integers  and  are  led  up  to  the  new  law, 
Ibe  law  or  sG<na*     Negative  numbers  are  now  under  our  control. 

Tbe  numbers  already  obtained,  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  including  zero,  conetitute  the  system  of  rational 
numbers, 

Tbe  geometric  reprieentation  of  theae  number^  as  distanoea  measured 
forward  or  backward  from  a  fixed  point  upon  an  indefinite  straight  line, 
should  be  recalled  and  insisted  on. 

To  determine  tbe  number  whoae  positive  integral  power  shall  be  equal 
to  a  pasiiive  integer  which  ie  not  an  exact  power  of  the  degree  indicated, 
requlns  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  eo-called  irrational  numbers. 

A  scientific  treatment  of  theae  numbers  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  the 
ablest  mathematicians  are  not  at  all  agreed  in  tne  details.  Tbe  irrational 
number  Is  usually  defined  by  a  sequence  of  rational  numbers.  Thus  the 
V  a  would  ho  d(  fined  by  the  sequence  1, 1.4,  1.41, 1.414, 1.4142, 1.41421, 
etc.  TliH  laws  goveruiug  these  sequences  must  be  such  as  still  to  hold 
when  ratioiml  numbers  are  defined  by  them. 

Numbers  rational  and  irrational  constitute  the  system  of  real  numbers. 
We  iu)ii()e  now  that  there  is  a  one-toone  correspondence  between  real 
nuinbtMH  and  points  on  the  right  line  previously  mentioned;  i.e., cor- 
responding to  every  real  number  there  is  a  unique  point  upon  the  ri^ht 
line,  and,  reoiprooally,  corresponding  to  every  point  upon  tbe  right  line 
tliere  is  a  uniciue  real  number. 
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To  determine  the  number  whose  positive  even  power  is  eaual  to  a  given 
negative  number,  we  must  introduce  a  new  unit,  the  so  called  imaginary. 
We  may  define  the  new  unit  i,  by  the  equations  i^  +  1  =  0,  or  i'  =  -  1. 
Any  number  of  the  form  bi,  where  b  is  real,  is  called  a  pure  imaginary. 
If  the  number  under  consideration  takes  the  form  d  +  bi^  where  a  and  b 
are  real,  it  is  called  a  complex  number  by  reason  of  its  being  made  up  of 
two  distinct  units.  Two  complex  numbers,  a  +  bi  and  [a^  +  bH},  are 
defined  as  equal  when  the  real  parts  are  equal,  and  also  the  imaginary 
parts.  The  definitions  of  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  complex  numbers  can  now  be  laid  down  in  conformity 
to  the  laws  previously  established. 

The  conventional  geometric  representation  of  the  complex  number  is 
obtained  by  assuming  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  line,  laying  off  the  real 
part  to  the  right  or  left  of  their  intersection,  the  imaginary  part  upward 
or  downward  from  the  same  point,  and  drawing  parallels  through  the 
points  thus  obtained.  The  complex  number  is  represented  either  by  the 
intersection  of  the  parallels  or  by  the  vector  joining  the  origin  to  this 
point. 

Geometric  interpretations  of  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  complex  numbers  can  be  deduced  without  serious  difficulty. 
There  is  a  one-toone  correspondence  between  the  complex  numbers  and 
points  in  the  plane  of  the  lines  selected. 

In  the  discussion  of  involution  attention  was  directed  to  the  factors  rather 
than  to  the  exponent  (so  called)  of  the  power.  It  is  important  to  see 
what  interpretation,  if  any,  can  be  devised  for  the  cases  when  the  expo- 
nent is  no  longer  a  positive  integer;  i.  e.,  when  it  is  a  fraction,  a  negative 
number,  etc.  Since  a^  X  a""  =  a"^  when  m  and  n  are  positive  integers, 
if  the  above  index  law  is  to  hold  in  general,  a'^  must  be  so  defined  that 
a"^  X  a^  =  a^  =  a;  i.  e.,  a^is  a  square  root  of  a.  Again,  d^  is  a  cube  root  of 
a.    Similarly  a*^  must  be  defined  as  to  equal  -L.  and  a^  to  equal  1. 

Involution  has  two  inverses:  one,  evolution,  referring  more  especially  to 
the  factors  of  the  power;  the  other,  the  logarithmic  operation,  having  to 
do  with  the  exponent  of  the  power.  For  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  exponents  and  the  theory  of  logarithms,  we  must  make  use  of 
the  sine  and  cosine,  together  with  De  Moivre's  Theorem. 

Through  all  this  it  should  be  continually  borne  in  mind  that  in  laying 
down  our  definitions  of  operations  with  fractions,  nesative  numbers,  irra- 
tional, and  complex  numbers,  we  have  been  guided  by  the  fundamental 
laws  governing  operations  with  positive  integers. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  we  are  ready  to  make  a  rapid  review 
of  the  applications  of  these  laws.  This  review  may  be  prefaoea  by  a  sim- 
ple discussion  of  algebraic  functions,  bringing  out  especially  the  notions 
of  homogeneity  and  symmetry. 

To  the  examples  under  the  fundamental  rules  I  would  give  but  few 
answers,  requiring  the  student  in  every  case  to  test  his  results  by  perform- 
ing the  operations  in  a  different  order  when  possible,  by  the  substitution 
of  numerical  values,  by  considerations  of  homogeneity  and  symmetry,  by 
inverting  the  operations,  and  so  on,  till  he  became  thoroughly  self-reliant. 
In  multiplication  I  would  use  the  sigma  notation  when  convenient,  and 
detached  coefficients;  in  division  detached  coefficients  and  the  synthetic 
method,  especially  with  a  binomial  divisor.  In  factoring  much  should 
be  made  of  the  remainder  theorem,  both  for  the  establishment  of  funda- 
20 
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mental  theorems  and  ^  the  aolation  of  particular  problems.  Of  general 
theorems  in  faotoriDg  I  would  not  give  any  considerable  number.  A 
brief  discussion  of  highest  common  factor,  lowest  common  multiple,  and 
fractions  would  suffice.  Involution,  exclusive  of  the  binomial  formula, 
demands  little  attention. 

With  the  simplification  and  combination  of  expressions  involving  surds, 
or  radicals,  the  students  should  be  thoroughly  familiar. 

The  subjects  of  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  and  the  proffressions,  will 
naturally  find  a  place  here.  The  propositions  dealing  with  a  series  of 
equal  ratios  are  very  helpful  in  later  work. 

Linear  equations  involving  but  one  unknown  will  require  little  new 
treatment.  In  dealing  with  linear  functions  of  two  variables  I  should 
introduce  the  elementary  ideas  of  analytic  geometry  so  far  as  necessarv  to 
construct  the  right  line  represented  hy  ax  +  by  +  c  =  0,  noticing  now 
the  equation  is  satisfied  by  an  io  finite  number  of  pairs  of  values  of  x  and 
y  and  how  the  solution  of  two  independent  simultaneous  equations  such  as 
ax  +  by  +  c  ==  0  and  [a^ar  +  b^y  +  &  =  0],  is  the  same  as  determining  the 
coordinates  of  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines. 

With  the  solution  of  simultaneous  linear  equations  involvins  [two^ or 
more  unknowns  by  addition  and  subtraction  I  would  introduce  determin- 
ants. Here  I  would  demonstrate  the  theorems  having  to  do  with  the 
expansion  and  simplification  of  determinants,  their  use  in  the  solution  of 
simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  condition  of  the  consistency  of  such  a 
system,  and  the  multiplication-theorem. 

While  various  methods  of  solvins  quadratic  equations  with  one 
unknown  should  be  presented,  the  student  must  not  get  the  impression 
that  he  has  always  to  complete  the  square,  the  solution  by  factoring  or 
the  use  of  the  formula  being  more  expeiditious. 

The  expressions  for  the  product  and  sum  of  the  roots  should  be  dwelt 
upon  for  their  theoretical  importance  and  their  value  in  testing  the 
accuracy  of  results. 

The  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  the  various  kinds  of  -roots  should 
be  presented  with  considerable  fullness  and  illustrated  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  graphs  corresponding  io  y  =  oar*  +  bx  +  c  for  various  values 
of  b  and  c. 

Badical  equations  (so-called)  may  be  treated  in  this  connection  rather 
fullv,  the  various  methods  of  simplifying  them  being  carefully  discrimin- 
ated. The  student  should  be  warned  that  involving  to  powers  or  multi- 
plying by  factors  containing  the  unknown,  will  introduce  extraneous  roots. 

In  the  solution  of  higher  equations  by  the  methods  of  quadratics  a 
number  of  roots  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  equation  should  always  be 
secured.  Great  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  roots  common  to  two 
equations,  one  linear,  the  other  quadratic,  or  both  quadratic,  by  the  use 
of  the  corresponding  graphs,  illustrating  how  two  solutions  are  to  be 
expected  in  the  one  case  and  four  in  the  other.  The  reasons  for  employ- 
ing a  particular  method  of  elimination  should  be  clearly  brought  out,  so 
that  the  pupil  may  not  proceed  at  random.  He  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that,  in  general,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations 
may  be  solved  by  means  of  quadratics  involving  but  one  unknown. 

Having  spent  so  much  time  upon  the  review  and  extension  of  topics, 
for  the  most  part  belonging  to  high  school  algebra,  and  trespassed,  too  * 
largely,  I  fear,  upon  ground  assigned  to  another,  I  must  pass  rapidly 
over  subjects  more  properly  included  in  college  algebra. 
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First,  foUowiDg  the  ouetom  of  many  ContiDental  and  a  few  Amerioan 
authora,  I  would  disonsB  and  illuBtrate  the  new  operation  of  passing  to 
the  limit,  and  would  obtain  the  derivatives  of  algebraio  and  transcen- 
dental fanctions  so  far  as  to  inclade  [stn  x,  cos  x,  e^,  a*  and  log.  x.  J 

I  would  then  take  np  indeterminate  coefficients  and  their  application  to 
the  development  of  functions.  This  would  lead  very  naturally  1o  the 
demonstration  of  Maclaurin's  Formula  and  possibly  Taylor's,  of  which 
the  Binomial  Formula  would  appear  as  a  special  case. 

The  discussion  of  infinite  series,  convergence  and  divergence,  summa- 
tion, might  very  profitably  be  brought  in  at  this  point.  The  instructor 
should  assign  a  considerable  number  of  problems  in  finding  the  values  of 
numerical  series,  and  of  power  series  for  assigned  values  ol  the  variable 
with  such  accuracy  of  approximation  as  may  be  desired.  The  treatment 
of  exponents  and  logarithms  given  in  connection  with  number-systems 
should  now  be  enlarged  upon,  the  exponential  and  logarithmic  series 
developed,  methods  of  computing  logarithms  given,  together  with  a  good 
theoretical  discussion  of  the  subject. 

To  permutations  and  combinations  I  would  assign  comparatively  little 
space,  after  having  presented  the  fundamental  ideas  and  theorems. 

Choice  and  chance,    probability,    theory  of  numbers,  I   would  omit     -^ 
entirely. 

Of  continued  fractions  I  would  give  some  of  the  most  simple  properties 
and  illustrate  their  practical  value  in  approximations. 

We  now  reach  the  last  subject  to  be  discussed,  one  of  great  practical 

importance  and  needing  to  be  presented  with  much  detail,  viz.,  the  gen- 

.eral  theory  of  equations,  especially  those  of  the  third  and  higher  degrees. 

Time  will  allow  only  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the  principal  propositions. 

First  we  must  establish  the  legitimacy  of  the  standard  form  [  x°  +  hx""  ^  -f 

=  0,  or/(x)  =0,  where  /  (x)   is  rational,  integral,  algebraic; 

then  its  continuity,  using  the  graph  as  an  illustration. 

We  demonstrate  the  fundamental  theorem  that  /  (x)  =  0  has  a  root; 
that  if  /  (x)  is  of  the  nth  degree  the  equation  has  n  roots;  that  the  equa- 
tion can  have  no  rational  fractional  root;  that  complex  roots  enter  in  pairs. 
We  show  how  to  change  the  signs  of  the  roots,  to  multiply  or  divide, 
increase  or  diminish,  the  roots  by  a  given  number.  We  deduce  the  gen- 
eral relations  between  the  roots  and  coefficients,  Descartes's  law  of  signs, 
the  situation  of  the  roots  as  shown  by  the  sign  of  /  (x)  for  various  val- 
ues assigned  to  x,  introducing  graphic  illustrations  wherever  feasible. 

Then  naturally  follow  the  practical  methods  of  determining  the  com-  • 
mensurable  roots  by  the  use  of  the  factors  of  the  absolute  term  and  the  r 
remainder  theorem;  the  highest  common  factor  method  of  obtaining 
square  roots,  of  theoretical  interest  principally;  Sturm's  method  of  deter- 
mining the  situation  of  the  incommensurable  roots  and  Horner's  method 
of  compuring  their  actual  values  with  any  required  degree  of  approximate 
accuracy. 

Horner's  method  should  be  set  forth  with  considerable  detail  and  its 
great  importance,  even  for  ordinary  evolution,  clearly  brought  out. 

A  section  upon  recurring  equations,  with  the  special  case  of  binomial 
equations  and  the  geometric  interpretation  of  the  roots  of  unity,  can 
hardly  be  omitted. 

Cardan's  solution  of  cubics,  with  the  solution  by  trigonometry,  and 
Descartes's  solution  of  quartics  may  be  required  at  the  teacher's 
discretion. 
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The  following  table  of  contents  for  a  ooUege  algebra  may  be  snggeeted : 

Number  Byatem. 

Fundamental  rnlea. 

Faotoring. 

Highest  oommon  factor.     Lowest  oommon  multiple.    Fractions. 

Involution. 

Evolution. 

Ratio.     Proportion.     Variation. 

Progressions. 

Linear  equations.     Graphic  methods.     Discussion. 

Determinants. 

Quadratic  equations.     Graphic  methods.    Discussion. 

Kadical  equations. 

Higher  equations  solved  as  quadratics. 

Function.     Limits.     Derivatives. 

Indeterminate  coefScients.     Development  of  functions. 

Maclaurin's  and  Taylor's  Formulas.     Binomial  Formula. 

Series.     Convergence  and  divergence.     Summation. 

Exponential  and  logarithmic  series. 

Permutations  and  combinations. 

Continued  fractions. 

Theory  of  equations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  it  was  suggested  that  the  discussion 
might  profitably  be  delayed  until  after  the  reading  of  the  next,  which  was 
accordingly  at  once  presented. 

HINTS  ON  HIQH  SCHOOL  ALQEBEIA. 
PBIN.   E.   T.   AUSTIN,   OWOSSO. 

I  think  no  one  will  question  the  assertion  that  algebra  and  a  few  other 
subjepts  should  hold  important  places  in  the  high  school,  and  that  they 
out-rank  still  other  subjects.  We  cannot  tell  our  pupils  this,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  physics  in  the  department  of  science,  English  in 
the  deparlment  of  languages,  and  algebra  in  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics, take  precedence  over  the  other  subjects  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments of  learning.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  throwing  discredit 
on  any  of  the  work  in  the  secondary  schools,  for  I  think  it  is  all  good  or 
it  would  not  be  taught.  It  is  around  these  subjects  I  have  named  that 
the  less  important  ones  cluster.  We  have  the  classical,  Latin,  scientific 
and  English  courses  named  from  the  leading  study,  in  each  of  which 
mathematics  is  given  a  prominent  place,  because  nothing  else  so  well 
develops  the  power  of  logical  thinking. 

There  are  always  two  classes  of  pupils  studying  algebra :  those  who 
will  use  it  in  after  life,  as  an  instrument  of  their  profession, — engineers, 
teachers  and  scientists;  and  those  who  will  not  so  use  it, — the  large  class 
of  non-professional  people.  To  the  first  class  high  school  algebra  is 
important  that  the  foundation  for  advanced  mathematics  may  be  well  laid ; 
to  the  second  class,  that  the  habit  of  exact  statement  and  logical  demon- 
stration and  conclusion  may  be  acquired.  This  last  statement  might  be 
applied  equally  as  well  to  the  first-class,  if  it  were  not  included  in  the 
first  statement. 
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To  the  teaoher  who  is  oonversant  with  the  many  phasee  of  the  Babjeot, 
and  is  alive  to  all  opportanities  of  leading  pupils'  minds  into  ohannels  of 
right  thinking,  there  seems  to  me  no  better  ohanoe  for  his  skill.  No 
group  of  teaoners  ever  met  without  saying  something  about  the  laboratory 
method  of  instruotion.  We  are  told  that  the  student  must  be  brought 
faoe  to  face  with  the  faots;  he  must  do  oertain  things  with  the  apparatus 

given  him,  and  in  so  doing  he  puts  a  direct  question  to  nature.  In  the 
ands  of  the  skilful  ^teacher  the  class-room  in  mathematics  is  a 
laboratory  of  logic;  and  for  those  trained  in  such  a  laboratory,  there  is  an 
unlimited  demand. 

It  seems  that  algebra  should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  logi- 
cal relation  of  each  subject  may  make  an  irrefutable  line  of  argument 
throughout;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  logical  arrangement  may  not 
be  the  easiest  for  immature  pupils.  In  such  cases  a  deviation  from  such 
an  order  may  be  best,  to  be  determined  by  the  teacher;  but  subsequent 
reviews  should  be  taken  to  complete  the  line.  The  pupils  should  be  early 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  certain  definitions  and  theorems  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  as  isolated  truths,  but  as  parts  of  a  foundation  for  a 
structure  that  becomes  more  complex  as  the  work  advances.  I  do  not 
think  we  make  enough  of  learning  definitions.  The  educational  value 
of  acquiring  exact  words  of  a  definition  or  proposition  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. There  is  no  other  subject  taught  in  the  high  school 
where  the  language  is  so  exact,  elegant,  and  forcible  as  in  mathematical 
subjects.  They  are  the  broad  generalizations  of  ages  of  thought;  and 
when  their  pure  English  becomes  a  part  of  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  he  is 
in  possession  of  a  force  of  inestimable  valae. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  bat  think 
that  many  teachers  make  a  grave  mistake  by  putting  their  pupils  into 
practice  work  before  devoting  a  considerable  time  to  definitions  and  prin- 
ciples. I  will  admit  that  a  good  deal  of  this  work  may  be  done  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  facility,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory;  it  considers  but 
lightly  one  of  the  most  important  arguments  for  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject,— logical  training  and  exactness  of  statement.  This  xind  of  work 
might  be  done  in  the  grades,  but  in  the  high  school  we  are  to  deal  with 
more  mature  minds  and  have  a  right  to  assume  that  they  have  completed 
arithmetic. 

My  experience  as  a  pupil,  and  later  as  a  teacher,  has  led  me  to  question 
the  ready  understanding  of  literal  notation;  and  yet  this  work  is  often 
hurriedly  gone  over.  The  live  teaoher  will  find  no  trouble  in  illustrating 
the  process  of  denoting  numbers  by  letters,  but  it  is  only  after  repeated 
reviews  and  drills  that  he  can  be  assured  that  it  is  dearly  understood. 
The  laws  of  order  and  grouping  should  be  clearly  stated  and  proved.  It 
is  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject  that  the  pupil  should  be  shown  the 
limitations  of  arithmetic.  I  do  not  think  it  is  out  of  place  after  two  or 
three  months  of  study  to  explain  the  process  of  imperfect  induction.  We 
may  show,  for  example,  that  if  a  and  b  are  two  quantities  and  we  square 
their  sum,  we  get  the  square  of  the  first  number,  plus  the  square  of  the 
last,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  two.  Let  a  =  1  and  b  =^  6;  applying 
the  rule  the  answer  is  found  to  be  144.  To  show  that  this  holds  true  of 
5  and  6,  we  must  apply  the  rule  again  and  then  to  every  other  case  that 
may  arise.  No  number  of  oases  will  add  any  certainty  to  the  rule  alge- 
braically, since  no  condition  of  the  process  restricts  the  result  to  special 
oases.     It  is  here  again  that  the  limitations  of  the  two  subjects  may  be 
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We  are  now  led  to  donsider  inverse  operations.  Thus  snbtraotion  is 
the  inyerse  of  addition,  division  the  inverse  of  mnltiplioation,  etc. 

To  subtract  from  a  number  a  a  seoond  number  b  is  to  find  a  third  num- 
ber c,  which  added  to  b  or  increased  by  b,  shall  reproduce  a.  Subtrac- 
tion is  possible  only  when  a  is  greater  than  b.  Its  formal  rules  are  the 
immediate  consequence  of  definitions  and  laws  previously  established. 

To  divide  a  number  a  by  a  number  b  is  to  find  a  third  number  c,  which 
multiplied  into  b,  or  multiplied  by  b,  shall  reproduce  a.  Division 
obviously  is  possible  only  when  a  is  a  multiple  (so-called)  of  b.  By  sub- 
tracting the  number  &  from  the  number  a,  as  often  as  possible,  the 
remainder,  if  any,  from  b,  and  so  on,  we  attain  the  notions  of  highest 
common  factor,  prime  number  and  others  of  considerable  importance  in 
dealing  with  fractions. 

The  process  of  finding  a  number  such  that  when  used  as  a  factor  a 
definite  number  of  times  it  shall  reproduce  a  given  number,  is  called 
extracting  the  root,  or,  more  generally,  evolution.  The  conditions  of  its 
possibility  are  obvious. 

The  question  now  arises,  can  we  interpret  division  when  the  dividend 
is  not  a  multiple  of  the  divisor,  subtraction  when  the  minuend  is  not 
greater  than  the  subtrahend,  evolution  when  the  original  number  is  not 
an  exact  power  of  the  degree  desired. 

A  satisfactory  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  requires  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  system  of  units.  For  division  we  introduce  units  such  that 
two,  three,  or  more,  shall  reproduce  one  of  the  original  units  and  define 
all  operations  with  these  in  conformity  to  the  laws  previously  established. 
We  are  then  prepared  to  deal  with  fractions. 

For  subtraction  we  introduce  a  new  unit  which  shall  have  the  effect  of 
annulling  one  of  the  original  units,  or  such  that  a  number  a  increased  bv 
an  original  unit  and  the  corresponding  new  unit  shall  remain  unchanged. 
Again  we  define  operations  with  these  units  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
governing  operations  with  positive  integers  and  are  led  up  to  the  new  law, 
the  law  of  signs.     Negative  numbers  are  now  under  our  control. 

The  numbers  already  obtained,  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  including  zero,  constitute  the  system  of  rational 
numbers. 

The  geometric  representation  of  these  numbers,  as  distances  measured 
forward  or  backward  from  a  fixed  point  upon  an  indefinite  straight  line, 
should  be  recalled  and  insisted  on. 

To  determine  the  number  whose  positive  integral  power  shall  be  equal 
to  a  positive  integer  which  is  not  an  exact  power  of  the  degree  indicated, 
requires  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  irrational  numbers. 

A  scientific  treatment  of  these  numbers  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  the 
ablest  mathematicians  are  not  at  all  agreed  in  the  details.  The  irrational 
number  is  usually  defined  by  a  sequence  of  rational  numbers.  Thus  the 
V~2~  would  be  defined  by  the  sequence  1,  1.4, 1.41, 1.414, 1.4142,  1.41421, 
etc.  The  laws  governing  these  sequences  must  be  such  as  still  to  hold 
when  rational  numbers  are  defined  by  them. 

Numbers  rational  and  irrational  constitute  the  system  of  real  numbers. 
We  notice  now  that  there  is  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  real 
numbers  and  points  on  the  right  line  previously  mentioned;  i.e., cor- 
responding to  every  real  number  there  is  a  unique  point  upon  the  ri^ht 
line,  and,  reciprocally,  corresponding  to  every  point  upon  the  right  line 
there  is  a  unique  real  number. 
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To  determine  the  number  whose  positive  even  power  is  equal  to  a  given 
negative  number,  we  must  introduce  a  new  unit,  the  so  called  imaginary. 
We  may  define  the  new  unit  i,  by  the  equations  i*  +  1  =  0,  or  »'  =  -  1. 
Any  number  of  the  form  bi^  where  b  is  real,  is  called  a  pure  imaginary. 
If  the  number  under  consideration  takes  the  form  a  +  bi,  where  a  and  b 
are  real,  it  is  called  a  complex  number  by  reason  of  its  being  made  up  of 
two  distinct  units.  Two  complex  numbers,  a  +  bi  and  [a^  +  bH^^  are 
defined  as  equal  when  the  real  parts  are  equal,  and  also  the  imaginary 
parts.  The  definitions  of  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  complex  numbers  can  now  be  laid  down  in  conformity 
to  the  laws  previously  established. 

The  conventional  geometric  representation  of  the  complex  number  is 
obtained  by  assuming  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  line,  laying  off  the  real 
part  to  the  right  or  left  of  their  intersection,  the  imaginary  part  upward 
or  downward  from  the  same  point,  and  drawing  parallels  through  the 
points  thus  obtained.  The  complex  number  is  represented  either  by  the 
intersection  of  the  parallels  or  by  the  vector  joining  the  origin  to  this 
point. 

Geometric  interpretations  of  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  complex  numbers  can  be  deduced  without  serious  difficulty. 
There  is  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  the  complex  numbers  and 
points  in  the  plane  of  the  lines  selected. 

In  the  discussion  of  involution  attention  was  directed  to  the  factors  rather 
than  to  the  exponent  (so  called)  of  the  power.  It  is  important  to  see 
what  interpretation,  if  any,  can  be  devised  for  the  cases  when  the  expo- 
nent is  no  longer  a  positive  integer;  i.  e.,  when  it  is  a  fraction,  a  negative 
number,  etc.  Since  a"^  X  a^  =  a""^"*  when  m  and  n  are  positive  integers, 
if  the  above  index  law  is  to  hold  in  general,  a'^  must  be  so  defined  that 
a^X  a"^  =  a^  =  a;  i.  e.,  a^is  a  square  root  of  a.  Again,  a^  is  a  cube  root  of 
a.    Similarly  ar^  must  be  definea  as  to  equal  -L.  and  a^  to  equal  1. 

Involution  has  two  inverses:  one,  evolution,  referring  more  especially  to 
the  factors  of  the  power;  the  other,  the  logarithmic  operation,  having  to 
do  with  the  exponent  of  the  power.  For  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  exponents  and  the  theory  of  logarithms,  we  must  make  use  of 
the  sine  and  cosine,  together  with  De  Moivre's  Theorem. 

Through  all  this  it  should  be  continually  borne  in  mind  that  In  laying 
down  our  definitions  of  operations  with  fractions,  nesative  numbers,  irra- 
tional, and  complex  numbers,  we  have  been  guided  by  the  fundamental 
laws  governing  operations  with  positive  integers. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  we  are  ready  to  make  a  rapid  revievv 
of  the  applications  of  these  laws.  This  review  may  be  prefaoea  by  a  sim- 
ple discussion  of  algebraic  functions,  bringing  out  especially  the  notions 
of  homogeneity  ancTsymmetry. 

To  the  examples  under  the  fundamental  rules  I  would  give  but  few 
answers,  requiring  the  student  in  every  case  to  test  bis  results  by  perform* 
ing  the  operations  in  a  different  order  when  possible,  by  the  substitution 
of  numerical  values,  by  considerations  of  homogeneity  and  symmetry,  by 
inverting  the  operations,  and  so  on,  till  he  became  thoroughly  self-reliant. 
In  multiplication  I  would  use  the  sigma  notation  when  convenient,  and 
detached  coefficients;  in  division  detached  coefficients  and  the  synthetic 
method,  especially  with  a  binomial  divisor.  In  factoring  much  should 
be  made  of  the  remainder  theorem,  both  for  the  establishment  of  funda- 
20 
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mental  theorems  and  ^  the  solation  of  particular  problems.  Of  general 
theorems  in  factoring  I  would  not  give  any  considerable  number.  A 
brief  discussion  of  highest  common  factor,  lowest  common  multiple,  and 
fractions  would  suffice.  Involution,  exclusive  of  the  binomial  formula, 
demands  little  attention. 

With  the  simplification  and  combination  of  expressions  involving  surds, 
or  radicals,  the  students  should  be  thoroughly  familiar. 

The  subjects  of  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  and  the  progressions,  will 
naturally  find  a  place  here.  The  propositions  dealing  with  a  series  of 
equal  ratios  are  very  helpful  in  later  work. 

Linear  equations  involving  but  one  unknown  will  require  little  new 
treatment.  In  dealing  with  linear  functions  of  two  variables  I  should 
introduce  the  elementary  ideas  of  analytic  geometry  so  far  as  necessarv  to 
construct  the  right  line  represented  hy  ax  +  by  +  c  =  0,  noticing  now 
the  equation  is  satisfied  by  an  infinite  number  of  pairs  of  values  of  x  and 
y  and  how  the  solution  of  two  independent  simultaneous  equations  such  as 
ax  +  by  +  c  =  0  and  [rfir  +  6*y  +  c*  =  0],  is  the  same  as  determining  the 
coordinates  of  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines. 

With  the  solution  of  simultaneous  linear  equations  involving  [two^ or 
more  unknowns  by  addition  and  subtraction  I  would  introduce  determin- 
ants. Here  I  would  demonstrate  the  theorems  having  to  do  with  the 
expansion  and  simplification  of  determinants,  their  use  in  the  solution  of 
simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  condition  of  the  consistency  of  such  a 
system,  and  the  multiplication-theorem. 

While  various  methods  of  solvins  quadratic  equations  with  one 
unknown  should  be  presented,  the  student  must  not^et  the  impression 
that  he  has  always  to  complete  the  square,  the  solution  by  factoring  or 
the  use  of  the  formula  being  more  expeiditious. 

The  expressions  for  the  product  and  sum  of  the  roots  should  be  dwelt 
upon  for  their  theoretical  importance  and  their  value  in  testing  the 
accuracy  of  results. 

The  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  the  various  kinds  of  -roots  should 
be  presented  with  considerable  fullness  and  illustrated  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  graphs  corresponding  to  y  =  ax^  +  bx  +  c  for  various  values 
of  b  and  c. 

Badical  equations  (so-called)  may  be  treated  in  this  connection  rather 
fully,  the  various  methods  of  simplifying  them  being  carefully  discrimin- 
ated. The  student  should  be  warned  that  involving  to  powers  or  multi- 
plying by  factors  containing  the  unknown,  will  introduce  extraneous  roots. 

In  the  solution  of  higher  equations  by  the  methods  of  quadratics  a 
number  of  roots  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  equation  should  always  be 
secured.  Great  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  roots  common  to  two 
equations,  one  linear,  the  other  quadratic,  or  both  quadratic,  by  the  use 
of  the  corresponding  graphs,  illustrating  how  two  solutions  are  to  be 
expected  in  the  one  case  and  four  in  the  other.  The  reasons  for  employ- 
ing a  particular  method  of  elimination  should  be  clearly  brought  out,  so 
that  the  pupil  may  not  proceed  at  random.  He  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that,  in  general,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations 
may  be  solved  by  means  of  quadratics  involving  but  one  unknown. 

Having  spent  so  much  time  upon  the  review  and  extension  of  topics, 
for  the  most  part  belonging  to  high  school  algebra,  and  trespassed,  too  * 
largely,  I  fear,  upon  ground  assigned  to  another,  I  must  pass  rapidly 
over  subjects  more  properly  included  in  college  algebra. 
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First,  foUowiDg  the  onstom  of  many  CoDtinental  and  a  few  Amerioan 
authors,  I  would  disonss  and  illustrate  the  new  operation  of  passing  to 
the  limit,  and  would  obtain  the  derivatives  of  algebraic  and  transcen- 
dental functions  so  far  as  to  include  [sm  x,  cos  x^  6*,  a'  and  log,  x.  J 

I  would  then  take  up  indeterminate  coefficients  and  their  application  to 
the  development  of  functions.  This  would  lead  very  naturally  1o  the 
demonstration  of  Maclaurin's  Formula  and  possibly  Taylor's,  of  which 
the  Binomial  Formula  would  appear  as  a  special  case. 

The  discussion  of  infinite  series,  convergence  and  divergence,  summa- 
tion, might  very  profitably  be  brought  in  at  this  point  The  instructor 
should  assign  a  considerable  number  of  problems  in  finding  the  values  of 
numerical  series,  and  of  power  series  for  assigned  values  of  the  variable 
with  such  accuracy  of  approximation  as  may  be  desired.  The  treatment 
of  exponents  and  logarithms  given  in  connection  with  number-systems 
should  now  be  enlarged  upon,  the  exponential  and  logarithmic  series 
developed,  methods  of  computing  logarithms  given,  together  with  a  good 
theoretical  discussion  of  the  subject. 

To  permutations  and  combinations  I  would  assign  comparatively  little 
space,  after  having  presented  the  fundamental  ideas  and  theorems. 

Choice  and  chance,    probability,    theory   of  numbers,  I  would  omit     - 
entirely. 

Of  continued  fractions  I  would  give  some  of  the  most  simple  properties 
and  illustrate  their  practical  value  in  approximations. 

We  now  reach  the  last  subject  to  be  discussed,  one  of  great  practical 

importance  and  needing  to  be  presented  with  much  detail,  viz.,  the  gen- 

.eral  theory  of  equations,  especially  those  of  the  third  and  higher  degrees. 

Time  will  allow  only  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the  principal  propositions. 

First  we  must  establish  the  legitimacy  of  the  standard  form  [  x"  +  ax'' '  + 

=  0,  or/(x)  =0,  where  /  (x)   is  rational,  integral,  algebraic; 

then  its  continuity,  using  the  graph  as  an  illustration. 

We  demonstrate  the  fundamental  theorem  that  /  (x)  =  0  has  a  root; 
that  if  /  (x)  isof  the  nth  degree  the  equation  has  n  rootis;  that  the  equa- 
tion can  have  no  rational  fractional  root;  that  complex  roots  enter  in  pairs. 
We  show  how  to  change  the  signs  of  the  roots,  to  multiply  or  divide, 
increase  or  diminish,  the  roots  by  a  given  number.  We  deduce  the  gen- 
eral relations  between  the  roots  and  coefficients,  Descartes's  law  of  signs, 
the  situation  of  the  roots  as  shown  by  the  sign  of  /  (x)  for  various  val- 
ues assigned  to  x,  introducing  graphic  illustrations  wherever  feasible. 

Then  naturally  follow  the  practical  methods  of  determining  the  com-  i 
mensurable  rootis  by  the  use  of  the  factors  of  the  absolute  term  and  the  r 
remainder  theorem;  the  highest  common  factor  method  of  obtaining 
square  roots,  of  theoretical  interest  principally;  Sturm's  method  of  deter- 
mining the  situation  of  the  incommensurable  roots  and  Homer's  method 
of  compuring  their  actual  values  with  any  required  degree  of  approximate 
accuracy. 

Horner's  method  should  be  set  forth  with  considerable  detail  and  its 
great  importance,  even  for  ordinary  evolution,  clearly  brought  out. 

A  section  upon  recurring  equations,  with  the  special  case  of  binomial 
equations  and  the  geometric  interpretation  of  the  roots  of  unity,  can 
hardly  be  omitted. 

Cardan's  solution  of  cubics,  with  the  solution  by  trigonometry,  and 
Descartes's  solution  of  quartics  may  be  required  at  the  teacher's 
discretion. 
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The  following  table  of  contents  for  a  college  algebra  may  be  saggeeted : 

Number  system. 

Fundamental  rales. 

Factoring. 

Highest  common  factor.     Lowest  common  multiple.    Fractions. 

Involution. 

Evolution. 

Ratio.     Proportion.     Variation. 

Progressions. 

Linear  equations.     Graphic  methods.     Discussion. 

Determinants. 

Quadratic  equations.     Graphic  methods.    Discussion. 

Radical  equations. 

Higher  equations  solved  as  quadratics. 

Function.     Limits.     Derivatives. 

Indeterminate  coeflScients.     Development  of  functions. 

Maclaurin's  and  Taylor's  Formulas.     Binomial  Formula. 

Series.     Convergence  and  divergence.     Summation. 

Exponential  and  logarithmic  series. 

Permutations  and  combinations. 

Continued  fractions. 

Theory  of  equations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  it  was  suggested  that  the  discussion 
might  profitably  be  delayed  until  after  the  reading  of  the  next,  which  was 
accordingly  at  once  presented. 

HINTS  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 
PBIN.   E.  T.  AUSTIN,   OWOSSO. 

I  think  no  one  will  question  the  assertion  that  algebra  and  a  few  other 
subjepts  should  hold  important  places  in  the  high  school,  and  that  they 
out-rank  still  other  subjects.  We  cannot  tell  our  pupils  this,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  physics  in  the  department  of  science,  English  in 
the  deparlment  of  languages,  and  algebra  in  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics, take  precedence  over  the  other  subjects  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments of  learning.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  throwing  discredit 
on  any  of  the  work  in  the  secondary  cchools,  for  I  think  it  is  all  good  or 
it  would  not  be  taught.  It  is  around  these  subjects  I  have  named  that 
the  less  important  ones  cluster.  We  have  the  classical.  Latin,  scientific 
and  English  courses  named  bom  the  leading  study,  in  each  of  which 
mathematics  is  given  a  prominent  place,  because  nothing  else  so  well 
develops  the  power  of  logical  thinking. 

There  are  always  two  classes  of  pupils  studying  algebra:  those  who 
will  use  it  in  after  life,  as  an  instrument  of  their  profession, — engineers, 
teachers  and  scientists;  and  those  who  will  not  so  use  it, — the  large  class 
of  non-professional  people.  To  the  first  class  high  school  algebra  is 
important  that  the  foundation  for  advanced  mathematics  may  be  well  laid ; 
to  the  second  class,  that  the  habit  of  exact  statement  and  logical  demon- 
stration and  conclusion  may  be  acquired.  This  last  statement  mi|[ht  be 
applied  equally  as  well  to  the  first-class,  if  it  were  not  included  in  the 
first  statement.  .^    .  :  -.'..' 
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To  the  teaoher  who  ia  oonverBant  with  the  many  phases  of  the  aabjeot, 
and  is  alive  to  all  opportanities  of  leading  papils'  minds  into  ohannels  of 
right  ttiinking,  there  seems  to  me  no  better  ohance  for  his  skill.  No 
group  of  teaohers  ever  met  without  saying  something  about  the  laboratory 
method  of  instruction.  We  are  told  that  the  student  must  be  brought 
face  to  faoe  with  the  faots;  he  must  do  certain  things  with  the  apparatus 

given  him,  and  in  so  doing  he  puts  a  direct  question  to  nature.  In  the 
ands  of  the  skilful  .teacher  the  class-room  in  mathematics  is  a 
laboratory  of  logic;  and  for  those  trained  in  such  a  laboratory,  there  is  an 
unlimited  demand. 

It  seems  that  algebra  should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  logi- 
cal relation  of  each  subject  may  make  an  irrefutable  line  of  argument 
throughout;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  logical  arrangement  may  not 
be  the  easiest  for  immature  pupils.  In  such  cases  a  deviation  from  such 
an  order  may  be  best,  to  be  determined  by  the  teacher;  but  subsequent 
reviews  should  be  taken  to  complete  the  line  The  pupils  should  be  early 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  certain  definitions  and  theorems  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  as  isolated  truths,  but  as  parts  of  a  foundation  for  a 
structure  that  becomes  more  complex  as  the  work  advances.  I  do  not 
think  we  make  enough  of  learning  definitions.  The  educational  value 
of  acquiring  exact  words  of  a  definition  or  proposition  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. There  is  no  other  subject  taught  in  the  high  school 
where  the  language  is  so  exact,  elegant,  and  forcible  as  in  mathematical 
subjects.  They  are  the  broad  generalizations  of  ages  of  thought;  and 
when  their  pure  English  becomes  a  part  of  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  he  is 
in  possession  of  a  force  of  inestimable  valae. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  I  cannot  bat  think 
that  many  teaohers  make  a  grave  mistake  by  putting  their  pupils  into 
practice  work  before  devoting  a  considerable  time  to  definitions  and  prin- 
ciples. I  will  admit  that  a  good  deal  of  this  work  may  be  done  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  facility,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory;  it  considers  but 
lightly  one  of  the  most  important  arguments  for  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject,— logical  training  and  exactness  of  statement.  This  xind  of  work 
might  be  done  in  the  grades,  but  in  the  high  school  we  are  to  deal  with 
more  mature  minds  and  have  a  right  to  assume  that  they  have  completed 
arithmetic. 

My  experience  as  a  pupil,  and  later  as  a  teacher,  has  led  me  to  question 
the  ready  understanding  of  literal  notation;  and  yet  this  work  is  often 
hurriedly  gone  over.  The  live  teacher  will  find  no  trouble  in  illustratinff 
the  process  of  denoting  numbers  by  letters,  but  it  is  only  after  repeated 
reviews  and  drills  that  he  can  be  assured  that  it  is  clearly  understood. 
The  laws  of  order  and  grouping  should  be  clearly  stated  and  proved.  It 
is  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject  that  the  pupil  should  be  shown  the 
limitations  of  arithmetic.  I  do  not  think  it  is  out  of  place  after  two  or 
three  months  of  study  to  explain  the  process  of  imperfect  induction.  We 
may  show,  for  example,  that  if  a  and  b  are  two  quantities  and  we  square 
their  sum,  we  get  the  square  of  the  first  number,  plus  the  square  of  the 
last,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  two.  Let  a  =  1  and  6  =  6;  applying 
the  rule  the  answer  is  found  to  be  144.  To  show  that  this  holds  true  of 
6  and  6,  we  must  apply  the  rule  again  and  then  to  every  other  case  that 
may  arise.  No  number  of  cases  will  add  any  certainty  to  the  rule  alge- 
braically, since  no  condition  of  the  process  restricts  the  result  to  special 
oases.     It  is  here  again  that  the  limitations  of  the  two  subjects  may  be 
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broDgbt  into  stroDg  oontrast.  I  have  found  no  trouble  in  arousing  inter- 
est in  the  mind  of  the  dullest  boy  for  mathematioal  work  by  showing, 
whenever  possible,  the  generality  of  algebraic  reasoning  by  whioh  a 
property  is  proved  of  infinite  varieties  of  numbers  at  onoe.  Even  the  boy 
who  sees  no  sense  in  algebra  from  the  utilitarian  standoint,  is  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  there  are  other  and  just  as  noble  reasons  for  going  to 
school ;  and  should  not  the  two  olasses  be  labored  with  until  they  are  well 
on  the  road  of  self-development. 

The  majority  of  a  olass  of  beginners  fail  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  signs 
of  a  fraction.  They  should  be  drilled  thoroughly  on  a  number  of  cases  as 
follows;  the  sign  that  precedes  the  line  between  numerator  and  denom- 
inator, the  sign  of  each  term  of  the  numerator,  the  sign  of  each  term  of 
the  denominator,  and  the  sign  of  each  term  of  the  quotient.  Another 
case  more  complex  than  the  other^  should  come  in  for  some  careful  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  the  case  in  whioh  the  terms  are  made  up  of  a  number  of 
factors.  If  much  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  parenthesis 
and  the  pupils  are  led  to  consider  the  dividing  line  as  a  parenthesis,  some 
of  the  trouble  will  disappear.  Showing  the  similarity  of  this  subject  with 
the  corresponding  one  in  arithmetic,  will  simplify  the  work  to  a  great 
extent. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  bearing  algebra  has  on  the  subject  of 
physios.  No  one  who  has  taught  this  subject  has  failed  to  notice  the 
trouble  many  students  have  in  trying  to  use  the  equation  in  working  out 
problems  in  phvsical  science.  Suppose  the  pupil  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  time  or  a  freely  falling  body  that  has  passed  over  s  feet.  He 
has  the  law  that  the  total  space  passed  is  found  by  multiplying  one- half 
of  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  by  the  square  of  the  lime.  From  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  expressing  quantities  and  their  relations  in  symbols 
he  cannot  write  the  formula.  When  given  the  equation  and  asked  to 
express  t  in  terms  of  g  and  8,  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do;  but  substitute  x 
or  y  for  t  and  he  at  onoe  solves  the  equation.  This  is  algebra  outside  of 
the  text-book  on  algebra;  to  him  it  is  out  of  place,  and  to  find  it  thus  is 
not  to  know  it.  It  seems  from  this  that  the  students  have  a  false  idea  of 
literal  notation, — that  some  letters  stand  for  widely  different  things  than 
others.  Such  relations  as  are  expressed  in  Boyle's  Law,  that  the  volume 
of  a  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure,  other  conditions  being  constant, 
may  also  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  -  Pxy=conBtant  quan- 
tity. Much  valuable  work  may  be  done  on  an  expression  of  this  form  in 
finding  the  changes  that  may  be  made  upon  the  term  and  still  retain  the 
relation.  I  cannot  recall  a  case  in  a  physics  olass  where  a  pupil  has  not 
fallen  into  the  error  of  adding  to  one  term,  when  changes  must  be  made, 
and  subtracting  from  the  other  to  restore  the  equality.  This  form  of  the 
equation  could  be  treated  under  the  theory  of  variation.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  teacher  of  physical  science  the  value  of  algebra  to  physics; 
and  it  would  seem  of  more  value  to  put  time  on  this  part  of  the  work,  in 
place  of  attempting  what  belongs  to  higher  algebra.  The  limited  treat- 
ment of  proportion  in  algebra  would  lead  one  to  think  that  it  was  not  of 
great  importaoce  in  other  branches  of  mathematics  nor  in  physical 
science.  I  know  of  no  part  of  algebra  that  finds  so  great  an  application 
in  physical  science  as  proportion.  In  this  part  of  the  subject  we  see 
again  the  necessity  of  a  mastery  of  definitions  and  principles.  Discourage 
the  idea  brought  from  arithmetic,  that  all  expressions  and  problems  must 
be  reduced  to  the  general  expression  that  the  product  of  the  means  is 
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equal  to  the  prodaot  of  the  eztremes.  In  the  demonstration  of  the  propo- 
sitions the  idea  may  be  made  clear  by  eubatitatina;  nambera  for  quanti- 
ties. The  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  oonneot  eaob  new  idea  with  some- 
thing more  concrete,  and  here  the  imaginary  process  is  still  carried  on 
with  some  difficnlty.  The  subject  of  variation  may  be  treated  after  pro- 
portion, since  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  proportion. 
^  I  have  not  spoken  of  factoring  nor  of  the  equation  except  in  one  form, 
since  the  text  books  and  teachers  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  these 
very  important  subjects.  I  do  not  think  we  ousht  to  attempt  in  our 
treatment  of  the  equation  more  than  is  given  in  Olney's  or  Taylor's  com- 
plete algebras.  In  the  treatment  of  series,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
secondary  schools  to  take  up  more  than  arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro- 
gression. I  think  we  ought  not  attempt  more  than  this.  The  discussion 
of  the  binomial  theorem  with  respect  to  fractions  and  negative  exponents, 
logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  and  continued  fractions, 
might  be  left  for  higher  algebra.  Attempt  fewer  portions  of  algebra  and  do 
the  work  more  thoroughly. 
There  are  a  number  of  wastes  in  teaching  algebra;  among  these  are  the 

fiermitting  of  a  partly  learned  lesson  to  pass,  thus  weakening  those  to 
oUow.  The  essentials  of  each  lesson  should  be  mastered,  that  the  line 
of  communication  back  to  the  foundation  principles  may  be  unimpaired. 
In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  fault  of  taking  too  little  drill 
upon  first  principles  before  proceeding  to  the  application.  As  a  second 
fault  may  be  mentioned  the  lack  of  certainty  in  the  thorough  preparation 
of  the  lesson.  The  teacher  can  not  be  sure  of  this,  unless  a  large  amount 
of  board  work  is  done.  Work  should  be  put  on  the  board  quickly,  that 
there  may  be  plenty  of  time  for  explanation  by  pupils,  and  critioism  by 
class  and  teacher. 

In  our  school  work  I  know  of  no  nobler  ideal  to  keep  in  mind  than  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  self  development  and  self-satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  No  pupil  is  content  with  a  lesson  half  learned  or  work  poorly 
done.  He  may  in  time  acquire  the  habit  of  easing  his  mind  about  the 
slack  ways;  but  not  until  the  teacher  insists  that  only  the  best  will  be 
accepted,  will  be  put  forth  his  best  effort.  How  may  this  be  brought 
about?  There  are  a  number  of  expedients  by  which  this  much  desired 
result  may  be  attained.  Insist  upon  accuracy  in  statement  and  operation. 
Give  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  credit  for  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  let 
the  class  understand  that  little  will  be  given  for  method,  if  the  correct 
result  is  not  obtained.  In  after  life  our  students  will  ba  measured  by  the 
results  they  achieve  and  the  accuracy  of  those  results,  rather  than  by  the 
method  by  which  the  results  are  brought  about.  I  have  talked  with  many 
of  our  graduates  after  they  have  been  out  of  school  a  year  or  more,  and 
to  a  unit  they  have  expressed  the  wish  that  their  teachers  had  held  them 
to  a  stricter  account  in  all  their  school  work. 

I  am  so  firmly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  do  not  deal  properly 
with  the  dull  or  slow  thinking  boy  that  I  have  studied  his  case 
more  closely  than  any  other  in  secondary  work.  It  is  so  easy  to  dis- 
miss his  case  as  one  upon  which  you  cannot  spend  time,  but  I  do  think 
this  is  contrary  to  the  high  ideal  that  we  should  have  before  us.  It  is  in 
algebra  that  pupils  of  this  class  are  more  often  lost  and  discouraged,  and 
I  make  a  plea  for  them  that  they  be  given  the  well-chosen  help  that  will 
set  them  aright.  Let  us  try  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place,  to  stand 
where  they  stand,  that  we  may  see  t)ie  diflSculty  from  their  point  of  view. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  EL  C.  Goddard  of  Ann  Arbor. 

Mr.  Goddard  made  a  strong  plea  against  the  idea  of  shortening  the  time  allowed  to 
algebra,  fle  felt  it  to  be  neceeeary  that  the  subject  he  allowed  time  to  beoome 
thoroughly  assimilated.  To  this  end  the  alternating  plan  was  suggested  for  algebra 
and  geometry.  A  live  teacher  who  required  pupils  to  tnink  rather  than  memorize,  was 
the  Fundamental  necessity.    The  principal  points  made  were  as  follows: — 

The  matter  of  first  importance  is  the  preparation  of  the  teacher,  Phillips  Brooks 
tried  to  dissuade  Canon  Farrar  from  lecturmg  on  his  impressions  of  America.  "Tou 
have  no  impressions,"  said  Bishop  Brooks,  "  and  those  you  have  are  all  wrong."  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  no  small  number  of  our  high  school  algebra  teachers  have  no 
impressions  of  algebra,  as  a  subject,  and  those  they  have  are  dangerous.  They  get 
their  lessons  from  day  to  day,  as  their  pupils  do,  and  even  those  who  study  other  texts 
than  the  one  in  use  go  only  to  books  of  equal  grade.  Thus  their  horizon  is  limited  to 
the  day,  or  at  most  the  year,  in  which  they  live,  and  their  view  of  the  limited  portion 
of  the  subject  is  often  seriously  clouded.  A  teacher  in  one  of  our  high  schools  that 
ranks  well  in  the  State,  after  teaching  from  Olne^'s  algebra  several  years,  asked  a 
friend  of  mine  what  she  did  with  certain  problems  in  that  text.  She  was  greatly  Bur> 
prised  to  find  they  could  be  solved,  saying  she  had  always  told  her  classes  they  were 
unsolvable. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance,  if  algebra  is  to  be  alive  to  pupils,  that  the  teacher  draw 
knowledge  from  fountains  far  above  the  plane  on  which  the  work  is  being  conducted. 
How  it  would  widen  their  horizon  and  deepen  their  understanding  if  our  teachers 
were  in  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  works  as  Chrystal's  **Tezt  Book  of  Algebra,*^ 
and  Ball's  "History  of  Mathematica"  First,  then,  I  make  the  point  that  there  is  urgent 
need  that  our  teachers  secure  a  broader  knoioledge  and  a  far  higher  knowledge,  a$ 
one  prime  requisite  that  they  be  allowed  to  teach  the  eulu'ect  at  M, 

Second  in  importance  is  the  selection  of  topics.  In  my  opinion  this  should  be  depend- 
ent on  local  conditions  of  the  school  and  class.  In  every  school  and  in  every  class  the 
fundamental  processes,  such  as  factoring,  fractions,  radicals,  quadratics,  proportion^ 
should  receive  such  emphasis  and  such  extended  application  as  to  stand  out  clearly  in 
every  pupil's  mind.  This,  done  other  matters  may  receive  attention  as  circumstances 
permit.  The  paper  just  read  very  wisely  insisted  on  accuracy  and  definiteness  in  all 
that  is  attemptea.  Not  too  many  topics,  not  all  that  might  be  profitable,  should  be 
considered.  JLocus  of  equations,  determinants,  symmetry,  permutations,  combinations 
all  are  extremely  interesting,  but  not  all  should  be  given  to  one  class.  A  few  oarriea 
to  their  possibilities  will  surely  bring  better  results  than  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole 
range.  The  teacher  can  add  to  his  own  inspiration  and  freshness  of  presentation  by 
viU7ing  the  selection  from  year  to  year. 

Third  we  mi/ht  mention  the  use  of  problems  and  demonstrations.  Let  the  former 
be  many  in  number,  practical  and  typical  in  character  (not  puzzles),  and  as 
far  as  possible  miscellaneous  in  selection.  As  soon  as  any  new  topic  is  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  a  set  of  examples  of  a  given  kind  to  give  facility  in  the  use  of  the  princi- 
ple, let  a  miscellaneous  list  of  problems  follow,  wiw  no  label  to  indicate  the  rule  by 
which  they  are  to  be  solved,  but  involving  all  the  principles  thus  far  set  forth  in  the 
work.  Such  work  will  train  independence  of  thought  and  judgment.  Pupils  will  learn 
that  each  problem  contains  its  own  solution,  and  also  how  to  find  it. 

On  the  matter  of  the  use  of  demonstration  I  hold  that,  if  more  systematic  work  in 
that  direction  were  done  in  the  algebra,  the  pupils  would  acquire  for  better  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  in  geometry.  Geometry  from  its  nature  has  a  maximum  of  demon- 
stration with  a  minimum  of  application,  while  high  school  algebra  may  well  have  a 
minimum  of  demonstration  and  a  maximum  of  application;  but  that  minimum  is  not 
zero,  and  it  should  be  well  and  systematically  done.  Probably  it  is  wise  to  intro- 
duce it  almost  imperceptibly  with  the  beginner;  but  before  the  algebra  is  left,  the  pupil 
shonld  feel  that  there  is  a  proof  for  every  important  principle  used,  and  that  he  ie 
expected  to  be  able  to  give  it. 

The  last  point  is  in  my  opinion  of  very  great  importance.  I  mean  the  matter  of  a 
review  late  in  the  course.  If  the  work  in  algebra  can  be  well  distributed  through  the 
four  years  of  the  high  school,  there  will  be  time  for  assimilation.  There  may  not  seem 
to  be  as  good  results  at  the  time  from  recitations  twice  or  three  times  a  week« 
for  two  years,  as  from  daily  recitations  for  a  year.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  subject 
will  be  much  better  retained  by  the  former  plan.  At  all  events  the  maturity  of  the 
senior  year  is  needed  for  the  mistery  of  many  of  the  more  difficult  principles  and  pro- 
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and  a  thorough  review  should  come  then.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Btudent  preparing  for  college.  Not  a  few  Freehmen  come  to  grief  because  this  was  not 
done  for  them.  For  this  review  many  subjeotfl  not  needed  in  the  earlier  work,  may 
projierly  and  profitably  be  reserved.  By  no  means  let  it  be  merely  a  threshing  over  A 
old  straw.  Vivify,  freshen,  inspire  it.  and  not  so  many  of  our  students  wiH  go  forth 
with  that  unfortunate  impression  that  they  hate  mathematics. 

Pbof.  Shith  followed,  saying  that  it  v  as  a  pleasure  to  have  brought  before  the 
meeting,  with  the  stamp  of  the  University  upon  it.  the  modern  and  scientific  notions  of 
elementary  algebra.  A  mong  these  was  the  idea  that  the  meaning  of  negative  and  fractional 
exponents  was  a  matter  of  definition  and  not  of  proof,  as  was  so  often  thought.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Austin's  idea  of  learning  definitions  only  so  far  as  the  definitions  were 
exact  and  capable  of  being  understood;  he  asserted  there  was  probably  not  a  i>erBon 
present  who  would  feel  like  attempting  to  define  the  terms  algebra,  nuvU)er,  quantitp, 
roott  or  any  of  a  multitude'of  other  simple  terms  met  at  the  beginning  of  the  arithmetic. 
In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  **  individualism  "  in  education,  the  speaker  referred  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Search  and  Mrs.  Holbrook,  and  asserted  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
**  individualism  "  in  the  work  of  most  good  teachers  of  mathematics.  In  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  where  students  leaving  the  high'  school  were  most  deficient,  Profeseor 
Smith  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  be  in  readiness  of  attacking  fractional  equations, 
etmple  and  quadratic. 

The  third  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harria  of  the  State 
Normal  Sohool   upon   the  topic  "Arithmetic    in    the    Gradea."    The 

Ciper  was  received  with  applanae  and  the  diacnasion  at  once  opened  by 
ra.  Thereae  Townaend  of  Grand  Rapida,  the  two  moat  important  pointii 
brongfat  ont  being  aa  foUowa : 

1.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  child  ia  to  graap  numbera  at  an  early  age, 
yet  numbera  aa  a  acience  ahonld  not  be  taught  on  hia  firat  entering  achool. 

2.  There  ia  great  need  of  ayatematic  work  in  mental  arithmetic,  and 
great  good  ia  derived  from  aucn  work. 

Prof.  Smith  inquired  whether  Mra.  Townaend  waa  aatiafied  with  the 
reaulta  of  poatponing  formal  arithmetic  until  the  middle  of  the  firat  year. 
Mra.  Townaend  replied  that  the  reaulta  had  been  aatiafactory. 

Dr.  Boone  took  up  the  diacuaaion  of  thia  point  and  maintained  that 
reaulta  equally  aatiafactory  might,  in  hia  opinion,  be  obtained  by  poat- 
poning formal  arithmetic  until  the  aecond  year,  bringing  in  only  what 
waa  incidentally  neceaeary  during  the  firct  year.  He  inquired  if  any  one 
could  explain  bow  it  happened  that  oral,  or  mental  arithmetic,  which  ia 
the  foundation  of  all  arithmetic,  abould  ever  have  loat  ita  bold  on  the 
aofaoola  ao  completely  aa  it  haa. 

Prof.  Smith  replied  that  it  came  about  1500.  when  tbe  Hindu  numerala 
aupplanted  the  Roman  in  the  achoola.  The  great  advantagea  of  the  place- 
value  in  handling  large  numbera  brought  auch  numbera  more  prominently 
into  tbe  achoola;  oral  arithmetic  became  impoaaible  in  thia  new  field  of 
extended  number,  hence  it  loat  ita  hold  and  waa  not  introduced  again 
until  about  1800,  aince  which  time  it  haa  come  back  by  desreea.  On  tbe 
queation  of  poatponing  formal  arithmetic,  the  apeaker  would  feel  like  tak- 
ing iaaue  with  the  two  preceding  apeakera,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he 
waa  convinced  arithmetic  would  be  taught  in  tbe  firat  year,  even  in  their 
plan,  although  poaaibly  by  a  different  name. 

Supt.  H.  T.  Blodgett  of  Ludington,  contributed  to  the  diacuaaion.  He 
waa  beartiy  in  favor  of  conaervative  reform  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
in  the  gradea.  He  believed  that  too  much  time  had  been  given  to  arith- 
metic in  the  paat,  in  view  of  the  reaulta  obtained ;  and  he  welcomed  tbe 
idea  of  introaucinff  alsebra  and  aome  conatructive  geometry  into  the  work 
of  the  grammar  acbooL 

After  aome  further  remarka  by  other  teachera  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
allow  informal  diacuaaion  and  aocial  converaation. 
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COMMISSIONERS'  SECTION. 

When  CommisBioner  Bansom  of  Genesee  county,  oalled  this  section  j  to 
order,  the  committee  room  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  standing  room 
was  at  a  premium  all  through  the  lengthy  session. 

The  roll  being  oalled,  showed  commissioners  present  from  the  follow- 
ing counties:  Barry,  Bay,  Benzie,  Branch,  Eaton,  Genesee,  Hillsdale, 
Huron,  Ingham,  Ionia,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Lapeer,  Leelanau,  Mid- 
land, Monroe,  Montcalm,  Montmorency,  Newaygo,  Oceana,  Ogemaw, 
Saginaw,  Tuscola,  Van  Buren,  Washtenaw,  Wayne. 

SUPT.  A..  J.  MuBBAY  of  the  State  Public  School  at  Oold water,  asked 
permission  to  address  the  meeting  a  moment  before  the  program  was 
taken  up,  and  said : 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen — You  may  wonder  why  I  should  care  to  make 
an  announcement  concerning  the  work  of  the  State  Public  School  to  this 
organization,  but  when  you  remember  that  we  are  all  striving  in  a  work 
for  humanity,  in  a  work  for  the  children  that  need  the  help  of  those  who 
are  able  to  help  them,  and  consider  for  a  moment  that  the  children  of  the 
State  Public  School  are  placed  in  homes  throughout  this  State,  you  can 
see  that  any  body  of  men  and  women  who  are  passing  about  through  the 
country  must  be  able  to  give  much  help  concerning  matters  that  are  of 
vital  interest  to  our  boys  and  girls. 

As  you  know,  the  State  Public  School  takes  only  those  who  are  without 
a  home  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  placed  in  homes 
throughout  the  State  3,600  children.  Of  these  2,400  are  already  self-sup- 
porting citizens;  1,200  of  our  children  are  within  your  counties  in  some 
body's  home,  receiving,  in  general,  good  treatment.  Occasionally  it  hap- 
pens, however,  that  you  in  your  observation  in  the  district  schools  find  a 
child  of  ours  who  needs  a  little  personal  attention.  This  is  the  thought  I 
wish  to  leave  with  you.  We  have  in  each  county  a  truant  officer 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  that  child  and  to  whom  I  would  refer 
you.  I  wish  that  I  might  know  each  one  of  the  county  commissioners, 
and  that  you  might  feel  that  at  any  time  correspondence  would  be  wel- 
come. It  is  unfortunately  the  case  once  in  a  great  while  that  a  county 
truant  officer  has  so  much  work  to  do  he  cannot  pass  about  the 
county  often  enough  to  see  to  all  the  children.  If  you  discover  anything 
of  this  character,  I  ask  you  earnestly  to  see  to  it  that  any  wrongs  are 
righted  Quickly.  Also,  if  you  find  a  home  where  parents  would  be  kind 
and  helpful,  kindly  advise  us.  We  have  about  two  nundred  children  who 
are  in  need  of  good  homes.  I  mean  that  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
What  we  wish  is  homes  for  the  children  where  they  will  have  good  care; 
and  I  ask  your  cooperation  in  this  work,  which  to  me  seems  one  of  the 
greatest  works  that  God  ever  put  into  the  hearts  of  man  to  accomplish. 

Pbebidsnt  Ransom  then  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: 

Fellow  Commissioners  and  Examiners — It  is  with  a  considerable 
desree  of  pleasure  that  I  greet  so  many  of  you  here  today,  and  I  trust 
and  believe  that  this  meeting  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  us. 

Some  years  ago,  at  least  before  I  became  a  member  of  this  Association, 
it  became  customary  for  the  president  to  deliver  an  address.  Your 
Executive  Committee  informed  me  that  this  would  be  expected  this  year, 
so  you  will  have  to  bear  with  me. 
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For  more  than  a  dozen  years  we  have  spent  a  portion  of  our  vacation  at 
this  merry  season  of  the  year  in  attendance  upon  these  annual  gatherings. 
During  these  years  we  have  heard  discussed  nearly,  if  not  quite  all, 
phases  uf  our  educational  system,  both  state  and  national.  The  pedagog- 
ical, literary,  and  scientific  sides  of  our  system  have  perhaps  received  the 
major  portion  of  attention.  Many  methods  and  plans  have  been  brought 
forward  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools,  and  some  have  proved  practical, 
others  not  so  practical.  The  past  has  been  quite  thoroughly  analyzed  and 
the  future  somewhat  anticipated.  Address  after  address,  and  paper  after 
paper  go  to  make  up  the  records  of  our  proceedings, — essaying,  outlining, 
advocating,  and  urging  the  better  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  his  or 
her  duties.  In  fact  this  question  has  become  what  is  now-a-days  termed 
a  **fad. "  It  has  received  the  attention  of  the  learned  from  every  quarter 
of  our  land.  There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  growth  and  good  results 
which  have  come  from  all  this  agitation  and  discussion.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  everywhere  is,  I  think,  that  our  progress  in  educational  mat- 
ters has  been  onward  and  upward.  These  meetings  have  crystallized 
public  opinion  into  statutes  which  have  assisted  much  and  will  aid  more 
in  advancing  our  cause.  But,  my  fellow  commissioners,  while  this  side 
of  our  structure  is  grand,  imposing,  perhaps  sublime,  in  our  humble 
judgment  our  foundation  ia  faulty;  and  this  side  to  which  we  have 
directed  our  greatest  efforts  and  best  thoughts  is  already  greatly  in  advance 
of  that  which  must  and  will  receive  our  attention  later  on,  if  our  common 
school  system  ever  reaches  that  perfection  which  we  all  hope  to  have  it 
attain.  Someone  has  said,  ''We  could  afford  to  abolish  our  universities 
and  colleges,  but  could  not  afford  to  abolish  our  common  schools.''  And 
as  we,  the  commissioners,  are  regarded  by  many  in  the  liKht  of  sponsors, 
directors,  and  promoters  of  this  system,  I  trust  we  may  deliberate  wisely 
and  well,  and  jpossess  that  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  prudence  which  will  pre- 
vent cbis  more  shapely  and  imposing  side  of  our  structure  to  which  I 
have  referred,  from  yet  toppling  over  and  overwhelming  that  portion  of 
our  system  which  must  soon  receive  our  undivided  efforts.  As  one  of  my 
brothers  is  pleased  to  term  it,  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  ''bw  vaulted  past*' 
by  any  means;  and  not  the  more  stately,  but  the  most  stately  mansion  is 
still,  in  my  opinion»  to  be  constructed. 

Again,  during  these  years  we  have  seen  the  common  school  system 
merge  from  the  vitiating,  unsystematic,  and  non-progressive  township 
supervision  into  a  more  progressive  and  vigorous  county  organization, 
which  at  the  present  hour  gives  much  promise  of  an  abundant  fruitage 
and  a  glorious  future.  Indeed,  my  fellow  workers,  during  the  past  four 
or  five  vears  our  progress  has  been  somewhat  remarkable.  In  fact,  it 
would  almost  seem  to  a  close  observer  that  in  some  counties,  at  least,  the 
work  had  almost,  if  not  quite,  reached  the  goal  of  our  ambition — almost 
perfection.  But  if  you  will  carefully  and  thoughtfully  peruse  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  pounty  superintendents  held  in  the 
latter  sixties  and  early  seventies,  you  will  at  once  discern  that  the  range  of 
topics  considered  did  not  differ  to  any  material  extent  from  ours  of  t(Klay. 
The  character  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  of  those 
years  to  the  State  department  is  tinctured  very  strongly  with  the  same 
flavor  as  ours.  For  scholastic  culture,  for  clearness  of  mental  perception, 
for  breadth  of  observation  and  logical  thinking,  the  men  who  represented 
the  various  countie§  of  our  Commonwealth  in  those  meetings  were,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  brethren,  quite  our  peers.     There  are  those  who  sit 
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in  Ibis 'ball  today  whoae  memory  reverta  baok  witb  pleaaure,  perbapa  tbe 
yoDDger  of  ua  not  ao  diatinotly,  to  tbe  aplendid  labor  and  auperviaion  of  a 
Brigga,  a  Putnam,  a  Goodman,  a  Gower,  and  many  otber  of  tbeir  aaao- 
oiatea.  Bnt  aome  of  yon  may  aay  tbere  baa  been  a  great  obange  of  aenti- 
ment  in  tbe  intervening  years.  All  tbinga  are  different  now — onr  envi- 
ronmenta  better,  more  entbnaiaatio  teaobera,  and  broader  and  more 
progreaaive  patrons.  Bnt  permit  me  briefly  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the 
reports  of  tbose  years. 

Supt.  H.  B.  Fallas  of  Kent  oonnty,  in  bis  report  to  tbe  department  in 
1871,  said : 

**Tbe  year  jnat  cloaed  bas  not  only  witnessed  better  soboola  tban  nsnal 
in  tbis  oonnty,  but  tbose  sobools  bave  been  more  satiefaotory  to  tbe 
people.  Tbere  bave  been  bnt  very  few  failures, — less  tban  one-fonrtb  aa 
many  as  daring  any  previoua  year  for  a  number  of  years.  Tbe  interest  of 
tbe  people  in  tbe  cause  of  education  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  district  scbools  are  now  engaging  tbeir  teaobera  by 
tbe  year  instead  of  for  single  terms,  aa  bas  bitberto  been  tbe  practice; 
and  in  many  caaea  wbere  tbis  is  not  done  directly,  it  is  virtually,  by 
employing  tbe  aame  teacber  for  several  terms." 

And  tbe  report  of  Supt.  Geo.  H.  Wbeeler  of  Wasbtenaw  county,  of  tbe 
same  year,  included  tbe  following: 

*'The  people  bave  begun  to  learn,  next  to  baving  tbe  necessary  literary 
qualificationa,  tbat  tbe  teacber  sbould  be  apt  to  teacb,  earnestly  devoted  to 
bis  calling,  love  bia  pupilf,  sympathize  witb  tbem  in  tbeir  sorrowa  and 
trials,  at  all  times  bearing  in  mind  tbat  be  stands  in  tbe  place  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  anzioua  parent;  tbat  be  is  filling  one  of  tbe  most  important  and 
responsible  stationa  tbat  society  can  confer  or  man  occupy,  and  sbould  be 
impelled  by  a  bigb- reaching  ambition  to  escel;  tbat  he  sbould  not  only 
be  prepared  upon  entering,  but  be  should  be  sure  to  make  a  yearly 
growth  so  long  as  he  pursues  it;  tbat  when  be  falls  into  old  ruts  or  on  the 
tread- wheel  of  routine,  and  goes  on  term  after  term  repeating  the  same 
thing  in  tbe  same  way,  that  when  he  reaches  this  stage  of  stagnation — 
however  excellent  the  forms  into  which  be  baa  been  petrified,  be  ceases 
to  be  an  excellent  teacher,  and  in  most  cases  be  is  no  longer  even  a  good 
one;  that  when  a  teacher  neglecta  to  discuss  .questions  of  teaching,  to 
attend  teachers  conventions,  institutes,  and  associations,  to  read  eduoa* 
tional  journals  and  publications,  and  to  make  some  regular  preparation 
out  of  school  for  tbe  duties  in  it,  it  is  high  time  tbat  his  name  abould  be 
stricken  from  tbe  educational  pay-roll  and  he  retire  to  a  more  congenial 
callinff." 

I  will  leave  it  to  you,  fellow  Commisaioners,  whether  the  above  savors 
at  all  of  tbe  doctrine  we  are  advocating  twenty  yeara  later. 

But  some  of  you  may  say  my  county  ia  now  completely  graded;  I  bave 
the  best  and  most  thoroughly  energetic  and  cultured  teachers;  large  and 
enthusiastic  reading  circlea  for  both  teaobera  and  pupils.  My  institutes 
are  all  of  an  inspiring  character  attended  by  every  teacber  in  the  county ; 
the  citizecs  are  imbued  witb  my  good  work  and  heartily  cooperate  in  the 
grand  march  for  tbe  uplifting  of  the  schools  and  the  cause  of  humanity; 
aurely,  my  work  will  be  as  enduring  as  the  hills. 

But,  my  brothers,  just  on  the  eve  of  tbe  meeting  of  tbe  legislature  of 
1874,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Daniel  B.  Brigga,  in  his 
report  to  the  Governor,  said : 
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• 

''Reports  showing  the  results  of  the  labors  of  our  county  superintend- 
ents during  the  past  year,  are  herewith  transmitted,  from  whioh  it  will 
appear  that  a  gradual,  but  very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  schools  is  in  progress;  that  the  standard  of  qualification 
for  teachers  has  been  advanced;  that  an  increased  interest  on  the  subject 
of  education  has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally ;  that 
more  enlightened  and  efficient  modes  of  mental  discipline  are  becom- 
ing prevalent, — eld  prejudices  disappearing — and  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  more  widely  appreciated.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  these  reports  to  characterize  them  as 
the  most  valuable  documents,  in  reference  not  merely  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  future  prospects  of  our  common  schools,  but  to  the  means  and 
ends  of  educational  science  in  general,  which  have  hetetofore  at  any  time 
been  forwarded  to  this  department.  The  State  has  done  its  duty  in  pro- 
viding means  for  the  education  of  every  child  within  its  borders,  in  pre- 
paring and  maturing  a  system  second  to  none,  and  in  confiding  the 
administration  of  tnat  system  to  intelligent  and  responsible  agents, 
emanating  directly  from  and  accountable  immediately  to  the  people.  The 
means,  the  system,  and  the  agents  for  its  administration  having  thus  been 
secured,  it  remains  only  that  the  whole  people  for  whose  benefit  and  that 
of  their  children,  all  these  priceless  advantages  have  been  secured,  should 
cordially  and  efficiently  cooperate  with  their  agents  in  giving  vitality  and 
perpetuity  to  our  grand  educational  system.'' 

In  the  same  report  he  treats  the  township  unit  system  in  a  masterly 
manner,  the  reading  of  which  is  as  refreshing  and  invigorating  as  the 
recent  report  issued  by  the  National  Teachers'  Association  upon  the  same 
subject.  Notwithstanding  this,  that  noble  band  of  statesmen  wiped  the 
whole  system  out  of  existence  with  as  little  compunction  as  the  azmao 
weilded  the  guillotine  during  the  Beign  of  Terror.  After  all  these  years 
we  are  still  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  the  vision  of  the  most  prophetic 
cannot  speak  to  any  authentic  degree  touching  the  future.  If  I  interpret 
the  records  of  their  deliberations  aright,  we  have  but  little  more  tnan 
redeemed  the  vantage  ground  held  by  them  when  they  were  overwhelmed 
and  swallowed  up  by  that  avalanche  of  legislation.  They  argued  for 
uniformity  of  text-books;  so  have  we.  They  labored  toward  a  uniform, 
systematic,  grading  of  the  schools;  so  do  we,  only  we  have  carried  the 
work  a  trifle  farther.  Like  ourselves,  they  petitioned  and  sousht  by 
every  practical  means  at  their  command  to  secure  better  and  needed  legis- 
lation for  the  common  schools,  but  of  course  were  not  successful.  They, 
like  my  brother  from  Barry  in  his  most  excellent  address  from  this  desk 
two  years  ago,  demonstrated  the  necessities  of  better  and  more  thorough 
preparation  of  the  teacher  for  the  duties  of  the  school  room ;  and  in  many 
counties  the  high  schools  were  partially  converted  into  training  schools 
for  this  purpose.  And  lastly,  my  brethren,  the  wisdom  of  their  experi- 
ence taught  them  that  the  township  unit  system  must  be  forthcoming 
before  the  object  of  their  ambition  could  be  accomplished;  yet,  while 
they  were  debating  the  beat  methods  to  secure  it,  they  were  legislated  out 
of  office. 

The  same  questions  and  obstacles  which  engaged  their  attention  in 
seventy-five,  confront  us  in  ninety-five.  Notwithstanding  the  splendid 
condition  of  affairs  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  counties  today,  some 
almost  reaching  perfection  perhaps,  yet  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
commissioner  who  is  not  continually  annoyed  by  the  evil  effects  of  that 
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obildiess  patriot,  wandering  forth  like  Diogenes  of  old,  not,  however,  in 
search  of  an  honest  man,  but  a  cheap  teacher.  To  rid  the  common  sobool 
system  of  the  evil  influence  of  this  damaging  and  objectionable  parasite, 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  our  gathering  to-day.  From  my  study  and 
osbervation  of  this  question,  however,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  north- 
ern counties  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  this  source  as  do  we  in  the  older 
and  southern  counties,  where  the  schools  are  composed  largely  of  the 
children  of  tenants  on  landed  estates. 

But  it  needs  no  argument  on  my  part  to  convince  you,  because  all 
present,  I  think,  readuy  concur  with  me  that  our  school  system  must  be 
delivered  from  this  deplorable  feature  before  it  can  reach  that  acme  of 
perfection  which  we  hope  some  day  to  see  it  attain — th^t  pre-eminent 
degree  of  usefulness  and  helpfulness  which  it  ought  to  enjoy,  but  has  so 
long  been  denied.  The  mere  fact  of  reducing  the  number  of  our  school 
boards.would  not,  in  my  judgment,  suffice  in  removing  all  the  obstacles 
incident  to  the  advancement  of  the  schools.  Where  is  the  consistency  of 
requiring  such  exacting  qualifications  on  the  part  of  those  who  instruct, 
and  not  require  a  single  clause  as  to  the  fitness  of  those  who  hire,  control 
and  govern  our  common  schools.  You  can  establish  a  normal  training 
school  in  every  hamlet  throughout  the  State;  but  if  the  person  who  is 
empowered  with  the  authority  of  engaging  teachers  for  our  schools  is  not 
required  to  possess  one  single  requisite  qualification  in  order  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  the  office,  the  ena  and  ideal  sought  will  never  be  realized. 
The  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  a  Froeble  would  be  and  often  is  outweighed 
by  the  most  illiterate,  fault-finding  patron  of  the  school,  by  such  an 
official.  Many  of  our  cities  afford  a  most  excellent  and  striking  example 
of  the  defects  of  such  a  system.  Think  of  a  man  occupying  the  chair- 
manship  of  the  committee  on  teachers  who  cannot  speak  the  English 
language,  and  whose  headquarters  are  generally  established  at  some 
neighboring  saloon.  The  wise  and  prudent  suggestions  of  the  most 
experienced  and  learned  superintendent  would  have  but  little  influence 
with  such  an  educator  (?),  if  he  willed  otherwise.  If  this  state  of  affairs 
exists  in  our  secondary  schools,  what  reforms  can  we*  expect  the  rural 
pedagogs  to  accomplish  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools  along  the  line 
of  more  scientific  methods — with  perhaps  only  ten  weeks  to  compass 
results — when  they  continually  have  to  deal  with  those  who,  neither  by 
education  nor  natural  attainments,  possess  a  sinsle  attribute  which  is  in 
touch  or  harmony  with  the  advanced  teachings  of  the  hour,  and  who  so 
persistently  ignore  the  duties  of  the  office  which  they  occupy  that  the 
very  house  over  which^they  have  control  is  unworthy  the  name  by  which 
it  is  designated?  Should  those  who  love  good  schools  ever  succeed  in 
securing  a  township  system,  with  it  must  needs  come  some  plan  provid- 
ing for  the  qualification  of  those  who  supervise  and  direct  the  manage- 
ment of  our  primary  schools,  if  we  ever  realize  the  fruition  of  our  expec- 
tations. * 

In  conclusion,  what  of  the  future.  Like  those  co-laborers  of  twenty 
years  ago,  are  we  to  be  overtaken  and  overwhelmed  by  some  mighty  wave 
of  legislation?  I  trust  not;  I  believe  not.  Tet,  if  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  our  last  legislature  upon  this  question  can  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  for  indicating  the  will  of  the  people,  it  demonstrates  auite  clearly 
that  the  progress  toward  the  advancement  of  our  rural  schools  has  been 
of  the  snail  order.  Notwithstanding  the  troublesome  problems  which 
cloud  the  future,  and  the  obstacles  which  must  be  removed  from  our  path* 
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way,  I  tborotjghly  believe  in  a  fatDre  whioh  will  prodtioe  better  results. 
It  may  be  slow,  and  by  that  plodding,  patient,  persevering  prooesa  of 
aooretion  wbioh  builds  the  ant  hill.  It  probably  will  be,  bat  during  the 
interim  I  trust  we  may  say  with  the  poet: 

'TiB  weary  watching  wave  by  wave, 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward; 
We  climb  like  corals,  grave  by  grave, 

And  pave  a  path  that's  onward; 
We're  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray. 

But  newer  strength  we  borrow, 
And  where  the  vangaard  camps  to  day, 

The  rear  ehall  reet  to-morrow. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  better  entrenched,  more  strongly  fortified,  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  whioh  contains  more  abundantly  the  spirit  of 
progress,  and  the  advantages  of  past  ezperienoe.  If  so,  we  shall  be  able 
to  hold  our  position  and  perhaps  gain  additional  strength,  while  waiting 
for  more  substantial  re-enforoements.  Should  it  not  arrive  until  the 
school  boy  of  today  becomes  the  legislator  of  the  morrow,  let  us  in  the 
meantime  endeavor  to  educate  him  so  that  he  will  not  betray  the  cause  in 
the  hour  of  its  extremity. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRA RIE8~ FLAK S  FOR  SUPPLYING  THEM. 
C0MMI88I0KEB   J.  A.   O'LEABY,   VAN  BUREN  CO. 

As  the  most  important  and  wide-reaching  factors  in  the  advancement  of 
civilization,  libraries  stand  pre-eminent,  no  matter  whether  they  be  for 
school,  home,  or  the  public  in  general.  Myriads  of  books  on  all  con- 
ceivable subjects  and  a  mass  of  reading  matter  in  other  forms,  have  been 
added  to  the  earlier  stores  of  literature.  Until  within  a  few  years,  even 
in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
unacquainted  with  the  world's  literature.  Books  demanded  high  prices 
and  were  a  luxury  which  could  be  found  only  in  the  great  institutions 
of  learning,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  rich.  But  now,  thanks  to  the  com- 
petition and  enterprise  of  modem  publishing  houses,  books  have  been 
sown  broadcast  over  the  land ;  and  he  who  wnl  may  possess  a  collection 
of  desirable  volumes. 

Oarlyle  said,  **The  true  university  of  our  day  ia  a  collection  of  books. " 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  educative  value  of  a  carefully  selected 
collection  of  books.  In  the  school  they  supplement  the  work  done  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  formal  instruction  derivea  from  the  text-book ;  in  the 
home  they  are  ever  readv  to  impart  knowledge  and  entertainment  to  the 
old  and  young  alike.  They  throw  open  new  avenues  of  thought  along  the 
line  of  hiatory,  science,  biography,  etc.,  and  silently  cause  their  readers 
to  know  not  only  more  of  man  and  his  estate,  but  to  entertain  higher 
ideals  of  life,  its  purpose,  and  its  duties.  Does  any  system  of  education 
do  more?  Eant  affirms  that  the  object  of  education  '^is  to  train  each 
individual  to  reach  the  highest  perfection  possible  for  him."  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  ability  to  do  or  to  remember,  but  the  highest 
development,  the  fullest  unfolding  of  the  individual  powers.  Many  times 
the  idea  of  perfection  is  largely  forgotten ;  such  things  as  the  populations 
of  thirty  or  forty  cities  large  and  small,  abstruse  arithmetical  and  gram- 
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matioal  puzzles  are  taught,  and  the  ohildren  required  to  read  a  apeoified 
amount  of  matter  whiofa  baa  no  interest,  no  beauty,  and  quite  often 
no  sense.  .Only  the  best  in  all  departments  of  knowledge  should  be 
placed  before  the  ohild,  who  does  not  know  how  to  choose  between  the 
good  and  the  bad.  He  learns  to  read^  and  to  think  at  the  same  time, 
benoe  the  choice  of  material  as  to  subject-matter  is  important.  Much  of 
the  matter  which  has  been  put  into  print  and  hastily  recommended  is  not 
of  an  educating  or  elevating  character. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  our  efforts  as  educators  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  pupils  pass  from  us  without  having  acquired  a  taste  for  reading  good 
books.  If  our  educational  system  confers  the  ability  to  read  withoot 
forming  a  desire  for  the  right  kind  of  readins,  there  is  surely  need  of 
reformation.  A  taste  for  good  reading  will  last  for  life,  will  be  available 
at  any  time,  and  will  grow  by  what  its  feeds  on;  it  will  so  occupy  the 
time  of  the  young  that  temptation  will  lose  much  of  its  power  by  being 
deprived  of  many  of  its  opportunities. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  schools  are  doing  work  in  literature  as  a 
part  of  the  resular  school  work ;  but  the  amount  done,  even  in-  some  of 
our  best  graded  schools,  is  small.  What  cultivated  parents  are  at  all  sat- 
isfied with  it?  If  we  teach  the  children  how  to  read  a  good  book  and  then 
direct  them  to  some  ffood  book,  we  shall  do  well.  To  inspire  a  love  for 
good  books  in  a  child  who  has  no  one  at  home  to  be  an  inspiration  to  him 
is  a  grand  thing *to  do. 

When  Franklin  describes  the  library  as  ''a  great  thing  in  itself,"  he  is 
emphasizing  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  educational  system,  the  use  of 
the  right  book.  His  scheme  of  eduoation  includes  methodioal  instruc- 
tion in  a  few  books  which  embody  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  of  Franklin's  idea  on  America. 
If  we  measure  it  by  the  influence  of  the  libraries  on  our  country,  it  might 
safely  be  affirmed  that  Americans  are  more  indebted  to  Franklin  for  their 
eduoation  than  to  any  other  man.  Let  it  not  be  forsotten  that  the  fitst 
principle  of  Franklin's  plan  of  education  grew  up  in  his  mind  from  bis 
own  experience  in  self -education;  in  the  reading  of  books  when  a  ohild; 
in  learning  to  write  English  correctly;  and  in  the  necessary  equipments 
for  the  deoates  of  the  Junto — a  library. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  the  distriot 
school  library,  both  in  our  own  and  other  states.  In  1885  New  York 
passed  a  law  establishing  school  district  libraries  throughout  the  State. 
On  condition  that  the  districts  should  duplicate  the  sum,  fifty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  were  taken  from  the  general  school  funds  and  devoted  to 
libraries.  Within  a  few  years  the  number  of  books  had  reached  one  and 
one-half  millions.  As  these  libraries  were  intended  to  contribute  to 
improvement  outside  of  the  school,  their  usefulness  soon  came  to  an  end. 
In  1837  Michigan  established  township  libraries  and,  a  few  years  later, ' 
the  distriot  libraries,  which  were  simply  subdivisions  of  the  former.  In 
1862,  Indiana  passed  a  law  ordering  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill  on  a  dol- 
lar and  twenty-five  cents  on  each  poll,  to  be  levied  for  two  years,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  district  libraries.  Other 
states  passed  similar  laws,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes  were 
distributed  in  a  few  years.  Boone  in  his  *' History  of  Eduoation  in  the 
United  States,"  says  that  these  libraries  did  not  wholly  meet  the  expec- 
tations of  their  friends,  but  paved  the  way  for  the  more  recent  town 
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libraries  that  show  promise  of  being  a  muoh  needed  and  wholesome  sup- 
plement to  the  raral  schools. 

In  my  opinion  the  township  library  is  of  benefit  to  the  rural  school 
only  in  a  general  way.  The  library  to  be  of  praotioal  use  to  the  sohools 
should  contain  books  suitable  for  all  grades  of  papils — the  township 
Ubrariea  do  not  furnish  these.  Inconvenience  of  location  of  library  pre- 
vents the  general  use  of  books.  Books  for  libraries  are  not  always  wisely 
selected.  Books  of  fiction,  not  always  standard,  and  hooks  of  adventure 
often  need  rebinding,  while  volumes  of  biography,  history,  and  literature 
(there  are  often  a  few  of  these)  remain  intact.  What  does  not  improve 
and  refine  the  mind  is  not  education.  Oullure,  Matthew  Arnold  defines 
ae  ** acquainting  ourselves  with  the  best  that  has  been  known  and  said  in 
the  world.''  Nine-tenths  of  all  information  is  acquired  by  reading, 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  wise  choice  of  reading  matter. 

There  are  parents,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  presume  their  number  few  (if 
it  be,  our  schools  must  have  done  lamentable  work  in  the  past  and  are 
responsible  for  miserable  failure),  who  know  how  to  direct  the  reading  for 
their  children  and  who  desire  t|;iem  to  acquire  that  taste  for  good  books 
that  is  rarely  acquired,  if  not  in  childhood  or  youth.  It  is  a  complaint  on 
the  part  of  many  parents  that  their  children  have  no  love  for  books.  The 
difficulty,  for  the  most  part,  lies  with  the  parent  in  not  supplying  the 
children  with  the  proper  reading  material.  In  Michigan  homes  alone 
there  are  thousands  of  children  who  have  access  to  no  better  reading  than 
that  obtained  in  the  yearly  almanac  or  the  columns  of  the  sensational 
story  paper.  This  is  a  condition.  The  difficulty  is  that,  lacking  oppor- 
tunity for  and  direction  and  incentive  in  reading  good  books,  young  peo- 
ple miss  them  or  read  so  many  worthless  books  that  the  effect  is  negative. 
The  district  school  working  library  and  the  pupils*  reading  circle  are 
doing  much  toward  lessening  these  evils. 

In  bis  annual  report  for  1893  Supt.  Pattengill  compares  the  chapter  on 
raral  school  libraries  to  a  certain  chapter  in  a  book  entitled  *' Snakes  in 
Ireland.'^  This  chapter  begins  and  ends  with  *' There  are  no  snakes  in 
Ireland."  It  now  reads  *' There  are  many  snakes  in  Ireland."  Thanks 
aie  due  to  the  loyal  efforts  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
commissioners,  and  teachers  of  Michigan. 

Some  recent  legislation  has  been  very  ftivorable  to  the  formation  of  rural 
aehool  libraries.  The  laws  autboriiinff  that  all  library  moneys  appor- 
tioned by  the  county  treasurers  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
township  and  district  libraries  and  to  no  other  purpose,  and  that  any  dis- 
trict may  establish  one  and  demand  its  share  of  the  township  library 
books,  also  its  proportion  of  all  library  funds,  have  done  and  are  doins 
much  to  hasten  the  movement.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  a  small 
library  should  not  be  started  in  each  district  in  the  State.  The  partial 
failure  of  the  old  plan  has  caused,  and  justly  so,  much  doubt  among 
patrons  as  to  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  establish  the  school  library  once 
more;  and  a  great  deal  of  explanation  is  needed  to  make  them  understand 
that  the  present  movement  is,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  radically  different 
from  the  old.  When  patrons  have  been  informed  that  the  present  library 
is  not  to  be  made  up  of  works  of  fiction,  but  of  the  best  in  literature, 
science,  biography,  travels,  etc. ;  that  it  is  not  intended  so  much  for  gen- 
eral reading  and  circulation  through  the  neighborhood,  as  it  is  to  assist 
in  every-d«y  school  work;  that  it  is  so  graded  that  all  in  school  shall  reap 
22 
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• 
a  benefit,  it  is  not  bo  diflSonlt  to  have  tbem  see  the  good  of  enob  a  help 
and  to  sedure  tbeir  bearty  cooperation  in  tbe  matter. 

I  sent  out  a  cironlar  to  directors  recommending  tbat  at  school  meetings 
a  small  sum  of  money  should  be  voted  for  such  purpose.  In  some 
instances  this  advice  was  acted  upon  and  the  nnclens  thus  formed;  but 
tbe  close  times  of  the  past  year  or  so,  especially  noticeable  among  tbe 
farming  districts,  made  them  doubly  conservative  concerning  the  voting 
of  money  for  other  than  the  necessities  of  keeping  tbe  school  going  a  cer- 
tain number  of  months  in  the  year.  The  plan  of  raising  money  for^snoh 
purpose  by  means  of  school  entertainments,  socials,  etc.,  is  a  commend- 
able one  and  has  been  tried  with  snccess.  Where  it  has  been  done  (and 
mostly  through  the  efforts  of  a  progressive  teacher)  mnch  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  the  subject  of  good  reading,  and  the  children  reap  the 
benefit.  Another  plan  advocated  by  some  is  to  raise  a  few  dollars  by 
subscription;  still  another  is  to  secure  the  loan  or  gift  of  suitable  books. 

In  a  district  where  there  is  a  good  healthy  school  sentiment,  where  the 
people  are  fully  awake  to  the  push  of  educational  progress,  where  the  one 
who  reigns  has  not  reached  a  state  of  odmplete  fossilization,  it  is  not  difiS- 
oult  to  lay  tbe  foundation  for  that  much  needed  and  ever  useful  adjunct 
to  a  modem  rural  school — a  library.  In  many  counties  of  tbe  State  tbe 
movement  has  been  pushed  by  wide-awake  commissioners,  and  tbe  results 
are  most  gratifying. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  just  what  books 
should  be  selected  for  each  grade,  nor  what  number  should  be  devoted  to 
supplementary  work  and  what  number  are  to  be  used  for  general  reference. 

My  fellow  commissioners,  Supt.  Pattengill  has  suggested  that  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  would  read  well:  "'Through  his  efrorts  a  good  working 
school  library  was  put  into  every  district  in  the  county."  Are  you  in 
line? 

The  only  cpndition  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  progressive  agri- 
culture, is  the  solid  foundation  of  tbe  education  in  tbe  elements,  which  can 
well  be  given  in  a  good  country  district  school,  properly  housed,  with  a 
competent  teacher,  a  moderate  library,  and  a  session  of  nine  months  in  the 
year.  There  are  the  foundations  of  a  fair  school  training  laid,  a  taste  for 
reading  and  good  habits  of  study  formed,  with  a  valuable  training  in 
morals  and  good  manners;  and,  above  all,  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowl- 
edge and  an  elevated  idea  of  American  citizenship  will  be  nurtured  which 
shall  lead  on  like  a  ffuidin^  star,  high  in  the  heavens  of  youthful  aspira- 
tion, to  every  possible  achievement. 

DISCUSSION. 

Opeoed  by  Cohmr.  Floba  Bxadi^x  of  Barrv  Co.: — 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  hesitaooy  that  1  stand  before  this  tbinkiog  body  of  educa- 
tors of  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  hesitate  for  several  reatoDs:  lat,  perhaps,  because  I 
am  young  in  the  work;  iSad,  because  I  would  prefer  to  listen;  3rd,  the  program  of 
the  Association  did  not  reach  me  until  I  was  ready  to  start  for  Lansing,  and  uiis  was 
the  first  intimation  I  had  received  that  I  was  to  have  a  part  in  this  meeting.  So,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  discussing  a  paper  that  has  been  so  ably  presented,  and  without 
someone  to  oi>en  the  discussion,  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  throw  much  light  upon 
the  subject. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  fact,  and  emfihasize  it  strongly.  I  am  intensely  interested 
and  intensely  m  earnest  in  reference  to  anything  and  everything  that  can  in  any  way 
tend  to  the  general  advancement  of  our  boys  and  girls  in  school;  and  I  regard  the 
establishment  of  the  district  library  as  one  of  tbe  main  factors,  not  only  in  the  advance- 
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meot  of  the  school,  but  in  the  advaDcement  of  the  entire  commanity.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  ''As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  Trne  as  this  may  be,  there  is  another 
which  is  equally  triie;— as  is  the  community ^  so  is  the  school.  In  my  short  experience 
as  commissioner  I  have  learned  to  my  complete  satisfaction  that  the  school  is  a  safe 
index  of  the  spirit  of  advancement  of  the  people.  I  feel  today  like  saying,  "All  hail  to 
the  legislature  of  %  which  provided  that  certain  moneys  oomiog  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasurers  might  be  expended  by  them  for  libraries."  I  feel  that  these  moneys  could 
not  be  expended  for  a  better  purpose.  Ooe  of  the  most  commendable  features  of  edu- 
cational movements  of  our  day  is  this  effort  to  cultivate  in  the  youog  a  taste  for  good 
reading. 

John  Ruskin  oDce  said,  "If  I  could  have  a  eon  or  daughter  possessed  of  but  one 
accomplishment  in  life,  it  should  be  that  of  good  reading;"  and  Kalph  Waldo  Emer- 
son told  us,  "A  good  reader  summons  the  mighty  dead  from  their  graves  and  makes  them 
speak  to  us,"  while  Henry  W.  Longfellow  has  said,  "He  who  reads  a  poem  grandly  is  of 
equal  honor  with  him  who  writes  a  grand  poem." 

Iheee,  in  my  opinion,  are  powerful  arguments,  coming  from  the  pens  of  these  men, 
for  the  placing  of  good  readmg  matter  in  the  hands  of  our  boys  and  girls;  and  about 
the  only  way  we  can  reach  the  masses  is  through  the  district  libraries.  The  first  step 
in  this  direction  is  to  make  the  parents  realize  that  they  should  know  what  kind  of 
books  their  boys  and  girls  are  reading.  Before  you  can  make  the  parent  realize  that 
this  is  necessary,  it  is  important  that  he  have  created  in  him  a  desire  for  good  books; 
and  about  the  only  way  tnat  we  can  influence  the  reading  of  the  parent  is  through  the 
district  library.    There  are  many  parents  who  can  see  no  beauty  and  no  fitness  m  the 

51ans  of  the  educators  of  today  if  unlike  the  plans  of  the  instructors  of  their  own  period, 
'hese,  I  think,  all  will  admit,  are  realities  and  painful  realities;  "but  perhaps  after  all, 
dear  Brutus,  the  fault  is  not  so  much  with  our  stars  as  with  ourselves." 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  can  possibly  come  to  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  is 
the  formation  of  the  habit  of  reading  good  books.  Nothing  can  make  for  character  or 
cuiture  like  this  and,  I  might  add,  nothing  can  be  more  harmful  to  the  plastic  mind  of 
a  child  than  the  reading  of  bad  books.  I  Ssk  the  question,  have  we,  as  teachers  and 
commissioners  in  the  counties  of  the  State,  taken  the  first  step  toward  making  parents 
realize  that  they  should  supply  their  children  with  good  reading  matter?  Have  we 
tried  to  make  the  parents  realize  that  they,  aa  well  as  the  children,  should  like  to  read 
of  a  beautiful  life?  How  many  beautiful  lives  there  are  whose  history  will  be  handed 
down  as  a  beacon  light  to  succeeding  generations.  I  feel  that  a  great  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  teachers,  commissioners,  and  educators  of  each  county,  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  district  libraries.  We  should  educate  the  people  to  possess  some  zeal 
in  this  mattter,  that  they  may  lead  their  children  to  approach  with  love  the  great, 
kind  souls  who  speak  to  them  so  tenderly  and  strongly  out  of  the  pages  of  good  mx>ka. 
I  feel  that  the  reading  of  good  literature  is  a  part  of  education. 

Now  in  regard  to  plans  for  providing  thete  aistrict  libraries,  I  cut  from  the  December 
Jnlovd  Educator  the  following: 

"Massachusetts,  always  in  the  lead  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education,  has  taken 
another  great  step  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  composed  of  five  men  whose 
duty  it  is  to  further  library  interests  of  the  state  in  various  substantial  ways,  even  to 
the  extent  of  appropriating  money.  So  active  and  beneficial  has  been  the  work  of  this 
body  that  but  few  towns  in  the  entire  state  are  without  libraries.  Other  states  have 
followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts  bv  the  establishment  of  similar  commissions. 
New  York  has  now  a  library  system  second  to  none,  the  crowning  feature  of  which  is  a 
school  for  the  special  training  of  librarians.'' 

This  is  what  some  of  our  sister  states  are  doing,  and  i>erhape  this  item  may  become 
a  suggestive  one  to  us.  Perhaps  a  commission  composed  of  tne  right  kind  of  material, 
persons  with  plenty  of  energy  and  back  bone,  might  be  of  help  to  us  in  this  State.  In 
my  own  coun^,  in  several  instances  at  the  district  meetings  small  sums  of  money  were 
voted  for  the  support  of  the  library,  and  it  seems  to  me  (perhaps  the  idea  is  Utopian] 
that  some  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  tax^payers  so  that  thev  could 
be  induced  to  vote  annually  a  sum  of  money  for  the  increase  snd  support  of  librariea. 
Perhaps  I  have  occupied  the  time  allotted  me,  but  there  is  another  idea  which  I  wish 
to  suggest.  Another  way  to  reach  the  tax-payers  of  sny  community,  and  to  open  their 
hearts  and  their  pocket  books  on  any  Question  pertaining  to  the  school,  is  through  the 
mothers  of  the  community.  I  think  tnere  is  no  more  vital  force  than  the  carrying  out 
of  the  mothers'  meetings;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  setting  aside  a  few  prominent  edn- 
oators,  it  is  the  mothers'  meetings  that  have  Brought  about  this  sentiment  in  regard  to 
nature  and  child  study.  I  feel  that  the  mother  stands  side  by  side  with  the  father  and 
the  brother.  So  let  me  repeat,  I  realize  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  us  as  educators  and  oommTssioners  in  regard  to  this  matter.    1  feel  that  I,  for 
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one,  am  inspired  to  go  forth  from  our  State  Aaaociation  with  new  zeal  to  try  to  teach 
the  people  that  good  books  aad  good  librariee  well  selected,  are  safeguards  with  whioh 
to  surround  the  boys  and  girls  S  our  schools. 

CoMMB.  MoClure  of  Oceana  Co.: — 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  on  district  librariee.  Hard  times  need  not  necessarily  prevent 
libraries  being  introduced  in  every  district  of  the  State,  and  the  best  way  is  for  com- 
missioners and  teachers  to  select  the  books.  You  will  often  notice,  in  looking  through 
these  libraries,  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  books  for  the  younger  pupils.  This  should  not 
be.  If  we  wish  our  boys  and  girls  to  become  good  men  and  women,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  they  read  good  books.  If  we  wiah  the  coming  generation  to  be  good  law  makers, 
we  must  give  them  good  literature  in  the  impressionable  years  of  their  life,  books  which 
shall  develop  their  ideals  of  right  and  justice.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  found 
that  the  best  way  to  get  these  books  is  through  socials.  Suppose  you  only  raise  five 
dollars  at   a  social,  you  have  formed  a  nucleus  around  which  you  can  build  a  library. 

CoMHB.  Demoray  of  Moutoalm  Co.: — 

I  heartily  advocate  the  plan  just  mentioned, — ^am  booked  for  several  of  these  meet- 
ings myself —two  a  week  right  on  through  January. 

CoMMR.  Smith  of  Bay  Co.:— 
Would  you  be  kind  .enough  to  give  us  an  outline  of  what  you  do  at  these  socials? 

CoMMR.  Dehorat: 

I  do  not  know  but  Brother  MoClure  is  better  able  to  explain  this  than  I  am.  In 
Montcalm  county  we  went  at  it  in  a  systematic  way,  arranged  our  program,  and  did 
the  proper  advertising.  We  generally  hold  the  gatherings  in  the  schoolhouse;  or  if 
there  hapi>ens  to  be  a  private  house  large  enough  to  accommodate  us,  we  go  there. 
The  people  always  bring  along  the  eatables,  and  we  charge  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cents  a  box.  We  raise  from  five  to  ten  dollars  at  these  meetings.  Our  program  consists 
of  one  or  two  papers  by  the  citizens,  and  they  generally  call  upon  the  commissioner,  to 
say  a  few  words;  then  we  sing  some  songs  and  go  home.  After  the  meeting  I  sit  down 
with  the  teacher  and  make  out  a  list  of  books. 

CoMMR.  Smith: 
Do  you  leave  it  to  the  teacher  to  get  up  the  program? 

CoMMR.  Demoray: 

I  usually  ask  them  to  invite  one  or  two  members  of  the  board  to  give  a  little  talk, 
and  these  are  ofttimes  very  interesting.  Not  long  ago  at  one  of  these  meetings  a 
director  read  a  paper  on  *'  My  boyhood  days.*'  He  compared  the  district  school  of 
today  with  the  district  school  of  years  ago. 

CoMMR.  Smith: 

In  the  light  of  the  address  to  whioh  we  have  just  listened,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  the  paper  thought  the  schools  of  today  were  better  or  worse. 

CoMMR.  Demoray: 
He  thought  they  were  better. 

CoMMR.  MoClure: 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  the  method  which  I  mentioned  is 
the  only  one.  I  would  simply  state  that  by  this  method  we  have  introduced  distriot 
libraries,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  every  distriot  in  Oceana  county. 

CoMMR.  Wagner  of  Eaton  Co.: — 

The  great  advantage  in  establishing  libraries  in  this  way  is  that  the  pupils  take  a 
hand  in  it,  the  parents  take  a  hand  in  it,  and  thus  they  continue  to  keep  the  library 
growing. 

CoMMR.  Clapp  of  Kalamazoo  Co.: — 

I  do  not  agree  with  jjrou  on  the  plan  of  raising  money  by  socials.  There  are  three 
important  questions  in  regard  to  libraries:  how  to  raise  the  money,  what  books  are 
bought,  ana  how  they  are  cared  for.  A  library  that  is  bought  by  money  raised  by 
socials,  is  too  liable  not  to  be  properly  cared  for;  they  are  left  in  too  lax  a  manner. 
Then,  too,  in  some  instances  the  quality  of  the  books  bought  is  not  up  to  the  standard. 
I  remember  that  in  our  own  county  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  man  was  put  on  a 
committee  to  buy  library  books,  and  when  he  reached  Kalamazoo  he  wanted  to  expend 
the  entire  five  dollars  for  Beadle's  Dime  Novels.  He  said  his  boy  and  girl  liked  those 
books  pretty  well«  and  he  would  probably  have  purchased  them  oad  not  the  dealer  dis- 
couraged him.  Now,  I  have  been  present  at  some  gatherings  where  they  have  proposed  to 
raise  some  money  for  libraries,  and  I  made  a  proposition  to  the  men  and  women  present 
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that,  if  th^  would  buy  the  books,  we  would  raise  money  byentertaioments  to  buy  a 
book  case  and  things  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  library.  We  never  failed  to  get  an 
appropriation  from  the  district  to  buy  the  books,  and  the  books  have  been  cared  for 
and  put  in  proper  hands.  I  think  the  mothers'  meetings  which  Miss  Beadle  men- 
tioned are  a  ffood  thing,  but  we  want  to  get  at  the  fathers.  If  the  mothers  carry  the 
good  sense,  the  fathers  carry  the  pocket  books;  and  if  we  can  get  at  these,  we  are  all 
right. 

OoMMR.  Wkbxs  of  Ingham  county: 
I  think  we  are  lucky  in  this  county  for  one  thing,— we  have  no  township  libraries  to 

aaarrel  over.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  we  have  not  a  librAry  in  every  district  of 
le  county;  and  I  am  fearful  that,  unless  some  one  stronger  than  the  present  commis- 
sioner has  chaige  of  affairs,  there  will  be  schools  in  Ingham  county  without. libraries 
when  I  am  older  than  I  am  today,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  hard  work  to  know  just  the 
best  way  of  working  these  in.  As  fast  as  I  can  get  to  a  district  before  the  annual 
meeting  and  talk  with  the  members,  I  have  had  no  trouble  whatever  to  get  them  to 
appropriate  money  at  that  school  meeting;  but  if  it  is  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before,  they 
do  not  do  it.  I  make  it  a  point  to  attendone  school  meeting  one  jear  and  another  the 
next,  and  you  can  see  that  I  will  have  to  live  a  good  many  years  to  get  dear  around.  I 
have  thought  of  this  plan  and  recommend  it  to  my  teachers: — Let  the  teacher  who  is 
to  teach  in  a  certain  mstrict  attend  the  school  meeting  held  in  ihat  district  and  bring 
the  matter  of  alibrary  before  the  meeting.  I  find  no  trouble  whatever  if  the  matter  is 
brouffht  before  them  when  they  raise  the  money;  but  if  we  wait  until  later,  they  say 
they  have  no  money,  and  usually  I  think  they  are  glad  of  it. 

Ck>MMR.  Mills  of  Midland  Co.: — 

Can  we  expect  a  teacher  who.  does  not  know  where  she  is  to  teach  the  coming  year, 
to  be  interested  enough  in  schools  in  general  to  go  before  the  board  and  present  this 
matter? 

CoHMB.  French  of  Hillsdale  Co.: — 

I  have  confidence  in  my  teachers,  and  thev  have  promised  faithfully  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  in  the  districts  where  they  find  themselves  and  to  use  their  interest 
tiiere. 

LICENSING  OF  TEACHERS. 
0OMMI88I0NEB   J.    W.   SMITH,   BAY  COUNTY. 

ConfeBfledly  the  moat  important  duty  whioh  devolves  upon  tbe  oouDty 
board  of  sobool  ezaminera,  and  isore  especially  upon  tbe  county  oommie- 
sioner,  is  that  of  licensing  tbe  teaobera.  Tbe  old  maxim  that  *' Aa  ia  the 
teacher,  ao  ia  tbe  aobool,'' while  to  a  certain  extent  fallaoiona,  never- 
tbeleea  ia  true  in  tbia  reapeot,  that  no  one  can  teach  what  be  doea  not 
know.  It  ia  tbe  buaineaa  of  tbe  oommiaaioner,  aaaiated  by  tbe  reat  of  tbe 
board,  to  find  out,  at  tbe  atated  examination,  juat  wbat  tbe  candidatea 
know,  when  meaanred  by  the  teat  which  the  State  Superintendent  baa 
Been  fit  to  make. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  placed  tbe  onua  of  tbe  reaponaibility  in  tbe 
licenaing  of  tbe  teacbera  upon 'the  cofumiaaioner  rather  than  upon  tbe 
board  aa  a  whole,  where  it  legally  belonga.  Tbia  waa  not  done  without 
deaign,  for  tbe  two  other  membera  of  tbe  board  ought,  it  aeema  to  me,  to 
uae  with  great  reluctance  their  numerical  majority  to  override  tbe  opinion 
of  tbe  commiaaioner.  Of  conrae  oircumatancea  might  ariae  where  aucb 
action  would  not  only  be  justifiable,  but  where  a  failure  tbua  to  interfere 
would  be  aucb  k  dereliction  of  duty  aa  to  render  tbem  liable  to  cenaure. 
Still,  aa  a  rule,  their  dutiea  are  tboae  of  asaiatanta  rather  than  of  princi- 

Eala,  and  they  abould  leave  tbe  final  deciaion,  for  tbe  moat  part,  in  tbe 
anda  of  tbe  commiaaioner,  wbo  derivea  bia  authority  from  tbe  whole 
people  and  not  from  an  appointins  board. 

The  force  of  tbia  auggeation  will  beoome  more  apparent  when  we  recall 
tbat  tbe  atatute  doea  not  make  tbe  licenaing  of  tbe  teaobera  depend  wbolly 
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upon  their  eduoational  aoquirementB.  It  provides  also  that  the  oandidate 
mnst  have  been  present  at  a  pablio  examination,  mnat  have  attained  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  must  have  a  good  moral  character,  must  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  if  over  the  age  of  21,  and  must  also  be  able  to 
instruct  and  govern  a  school.  Upon  the  most  of  these  snbjects  the  com- 
missioner is  the  only  member  of  the  board  who  can  give  information;  and 
when  the  board  becomes  convinced  that  there  is  a  fatal  lack  in  any  of 
these  particulars,  the  candidate  should  be  rejected  without  ceremony,  ho 
matter  how  well  the  examination  questions  may  have  been  answered. 

I  cannot  do  better  in  this  connection  than  to  quote  the  words  of  oar 
supreme  court.  ''The  matter  of  selecting  or  certifying  proper  and  com- 
petent teachers  in  our  schools  is  one  of  much  importanoe;  and,  vested  as 
it  is,  in  a  board  of  school  examiners  who,  by  personal  examination,  are 
qualified  to  survey  and  consider  all  the  circumstances  which  should  inda- 
ence  one  in  forming  a  judgment,  we  should  hesitate  to  interfere,  and  will 
only  do  so  in  a  case  free  from  doubt  and  of  a  sross  perversion  of  duty." 
The  power  given  to  the  commissioner  and  the  Doard  of  exaofiners  by  law, 
as  interpreted  by  our  supreme  court,  is  a  far  greater  one  than  that  ordi- 
narily possessed  by  any  city  superintendent  of  schools.  A  county  com- 
missioner can  do  something  besides  recommend.  He  can  interpose  an 
insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  incompetent  or  the  unfit  person 
and  make  it  impossible  for  such  a  one  to  become  a  teacher.  And  if, 
through  inadvertence,  the  board  of  examiners  should  license  an  unworthy 

fierson,  a  subsequent  section  gives  ample  power  to  revoke  the  certificate, 
f  a  county  commissioner  of  two  years  standine  is  surrounded  by  a  class 
of  inefficient  teachers,  he  himself  is  largely  to  blame  for  it. 

Confessedly  among  the  most  important  qualifications  that  every  teacher 
must  have,  is  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  This 
much  at  least  and  to  start  with.  Sesides  this  a  teacher  should  be  continu- 
ally growing  in  knowledge.  The  second  examination  should  show  better 
results  than  the  first;  the  third,  better  than  the  second,  and  so  on.  The 
law  providing  that  not  more  than  three  certificates  of  the  third  grade 
should  be  given  to  one  person  is  a  good  one,  and,  so  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  is  receiving  the  hearty  support  of  school  officers  and  the  public 
generally.  A  school  officer  remarked  the  other  day  that,  if  a  teacher  had 
taught  for  three  years  on  a  third  grade  certificate  and  then  couldn't  get  a 
second  grade,  she  ought  to  stop.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  correctness 
of  this  position,  and  the  State  department  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
securing  the  passage  of  so  good  a  law. 

The  teacher's  examination,  or  rather  that  particular  portion  of  it 
wherein  is  tested  the  educational  q^ualifications  of  the  candidate,  may  con- 
veniently be  divided  into  three  portions, — the  preparation  of  the  ques- 
tions, the  formal  answering  of  them,  and  the  estimating  of  value  of  the 
answers.  Fortunately,  the  preparation  of  the  questions  is  taken  wholly 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  examiners,  who  receive  them  in  sealed  packages 
which  are  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  Just  what  is  the  method 
of  preparing  these  questions  is  to  me  unknown.  Of  coarse  it  is  under- 
stood  that  some  one  or  more  connected  with  the  State  Department  per- 
form the  labor,  the  popular  impression  being  that  the  Saperintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  does  the  whole  of  it.  From  certain  peculiarities  in 
the  questions,  it  would  doubtless  be  safe  to  conclude  that  our  present 
Superintendent  has  in  the  past  had  something  to  do  with  their  prepara- 
tion; but  to  charge  him  with  manufacturing  the  whole  of  them  is  to  give 
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him  oredit  for  a  degree  of  indaetry  wbiob,  I  preeume,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  disclaim. 

This  preparation  of  the  qaestions  is,  as  all  will  concede,  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  examination.  Moreover,  ail  of  us  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  making  out  sets  of  examination  questions,  will  readily  admit 
that  the  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The  fund  of  knowledge  which 
the  questioner  himself  has  is  the  fund  which  he  must  necessarily  draw 
from;  and,  if  that  knowledge  be  great  in  its  extent  and  deep  in  its  con- 
tent, the  questions  will  naturally  vary  between  those  that  are  very  compre- 
hensive and  those  which  are  exceedingly  technical,  whereas  both  extremes 
ought  to  be  avoided.  In  general  we  all  must  admit  that  our  State  ques- 
tioner hais  navigated  his  boat  most  successfully  and  has  succeeded  in 
steering  between  the  rocks  on  the  one  side  and  the  whirlpools  on  the  other 
with  great  dexterity.  Still,  he  has  not  always  succeeded,  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  young  Miss  of  eighteen,  fresh  from  her  high  school  studies 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  much  about  the  peculiar  educational 
doctrine  expounded  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  By  the  way,  this  '* Com- 
mittee of  Ten"  calls  to  mind  a  certain  other  ''committee  of  ten,"  of 
whom  Macaulay  in  his  Virginia  says  that  "Appius  Claudius  was  the 
worst. "  As  an  example  of  the  somewhat  too  technical,  we  might  instance 
a  question  concerning  the  identity  of  '*Eing  Strang."  The  personality 
of  the  aforesaid  '*Eing"  is  hardly  enough  marked  in  Michigan  history  to 
make  any  one  blush  to  confess  that  he  has  never  heard  of  him. 

The  principal  uses  of  the  question  are  two — first,  to  test  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  knowledge  already  gained;  and  second,  to  suggest  new  sub- 
jects for  investigation.  Now  both  of  these  are  useful  in  their  proper 
place  and  possibly  it  might  be  well  to  mix  them,  if  you  don't  care  much 
about  the  immediate  results.  Wheq  it  was  my  lot  to  have  charge  of  a 
large  system  of  schools,  I  used  to  prepare  sets  of  questions  having  the 
first  end  wholly  in  view.  Then,  occasionally,  when  I  wished  to  give  the 
school  a  good  shaking  up,  I  would  send  out  sets  which  were  pretty  liber- 
ally sprinkled  with  the  second  class  of  questions.  Whenever  I  adopted  the 
latter  plan,  I  do  not  now  remember  that  I  ever  failed  to  '* shake  the  school 
up^"  and  sometimes  the  shaking  did  not  cease  until  it  was  felt  quite  per- 
ceptibly in  the  superintendent's  office.  I  never  doubted,  however,  that 
my  experiments  along  the  latter  line  were  productive  of  good;  but  I  was 
always  careful  to  ward  ott  any  evil  effects  that  might  come  by  instructing 
my  teachers  that  they  need  not  look  with  too  critical  an  eye  upon  the 
answers  which  were  given  by  the  pupils  to  the  suggestive  questions. 

In  the  same  way,  judging  from  what  I  have  beeb  able  to  observe  of  the 
educational  progress  of  the  teachers  of  Michigan  in  general,  and  of  Bay 
oouni^  in  particular,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  suggestive  questions 
with  which  so  many  of  our  State  examinations  have  been  sprinkled,  have 
also  been  productive  of  great  good.  Doubtless  they  have  been  the  jaw 
bone  with  which  some  Samson  of  a  commissioner  has  slain  his  thou- 
sands; but  perhaps  these  ^Ubousands"  ought  to  have  been  slain  anyhow, 
and  so  the  barm  that  was  done  to  the  individual  was  more  than  off  set  by 
the  good  that  was  gained  by  the  schools.  At  all  events  there  certainly 
never  has  been  a  time  in  Michigan  when  the  teachers  of  her  rural  schools 
have  made  such  desperate  efforts  to  become  ''posted"  in  current  events  as 
has  been  the  case  during  the  past  three  years;  and  thia  is  a  result 
greatly  to  be  desired.     The  musty  records  of  the  past  are  all  very  well  in 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opeaed  by  Commr.  Weeks  of  iQgfham  Co.: — 

From  what  I  have  seen  in  the  oaxroiBBloners*  column  ia  the  Moderator  I  thought 
perhaps  the  question  might  oome  up,  whether  or  not  the  examination  should  be  yearly 
with  teaohera.  We  have  heard  it  said  sd  many  times  that  the  dootors,  lawyers,  and 
people  of  many  other  professions  were  examined  once  for  all,  and  I  feel  like  saying  God 
speed  the  day  when  that  can  be  true  of  the  teacher.  But  if  we  look  at  the  question  a 
little  farther,  we  find  that  the  conditions  are  different  with  the  teachers.  In  all  other 
cases,  I  tiiink,  the  supply  equals  the  demand.  We  have  ministers  enough  in  Eaton 
oounty  to  save  every  soul,  if  they  are  willing  to  be  saved.  I  think  we  have  physioians 
enough  in  this  oounty  to  save  everybody,  if  everybody  could  be  saved.  Then,  in  regard 
to  the  law;  though  in  this  county  the  judge  says  he  has  been  working  very  hara  for 
the  last  few  vears  to  *' clean  up  the  county,"  I  know  we  have  lawyers  enough  in  Eaton 
oounty  to  bring  up  ten  suits  while  he  is  clearing  up  one.  Then  there  is  still  another 
side  to  this.  These  professional  men  that  oome  up  to  the  examination  are  better  prepared 
than  we  can  expect  our  teachers  to  be.  They  have  to  take  at  least  a  certain  amount  of 
professional  work,  while  the  teacher  comes  to  us  from  the  kitchen,  from  the  high 
school,  from  ths  grammar  department  and  almost  any  other  place,  and  asks  to  be  certi- 
fied. If  we  should  get  caught  in  a  pinch  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  fill  out  the 
term  for  that  time,  but  had  to  alio  v  one  of  these  persons  to  teach,  I  for  one  should  feel 
a  little  bit  as  though  I  would  not  like  to  have  that  certificate  last  forever.  When  I 
said  God  speed  the  day  when  they  might  oome  once  for  all,  I  meant  when  they  might 
come  to  an  examination  with  special  preparation  for  the  work. 

Failures  in  school  are  largely  due  to  ineffloienoy  of  the  teacher, — I  should  say  that  90 
per  cent  fail  because  of  ineffloienoy  in  some  or  all  of  the  four  following  particulars:— 

1.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  subject  to  be  taught.    (No  teacher  can  teach  very  much 
more  than  she  knows  herself.) 

2.  Lack  of  power  to  impart  knowledge  to  others. 

3.  Lack  of  power  to  inspire. 

4.  Lack  of  tact  to  manage.  There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  tact.  It  has  been 
harped  about  for  years;  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  very  few  failures  are  due  to 
lack  of  tact.  If  you  have  knowledge,  power  to  impart  it,  ana  power  to  inspire,  tact 
will  follow  along  very  nicely. 

Now  in  regard  to  examinations.  Let  it  be  understood,  whether  we  dodge  from  it  or 
not,— let  it  be  understood  generally  that  we  are  to  hold  every  one  strictly  to  the  exami- 
nations, whether  their  work  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
for  speaking  of  the  work  we  are  doing  in  our  county,  but  we  hold  the  standard  to  80 
per  cent  for  third  grade  certificates.  I  know  you  will  come  back  at  me  with  the  asser- 
tion that  there  are  not  enough  who  can  reach  a  general  average  standing  of  80  per  cent 
to  fill  the  schools  of  Ingham  county;  l>ut  by  allowing  credits  for  professional  work,  for 
institute  work,  for  reading  circle  work  and  work  of  that  kind,  stating  definitely  what 
we  will  allow,  we  can  bring  up  th9  standing  to  the  desired  point.  The  more  I  work  in 
this  line,  the  more  I  believe  tnat  is  the  true  way  to  get  the  teachers  inspired  in  the 
work  of  imparting  information  to  others. 


SCHOOL  8UPERVHI0V. 
SUPT.    E.    G.    MAOHAN,    Li  GRANGB   OOUMTY,    IND. 

A  few  years  ago  at  a  aaparioteQddQts*  msetiog  io  the  oity  of  Washing - 
too,  D.  0.,  Sapt.  Draper  presented  a  paper  in  whioh  he  outlined  what  he 
considered  an  ideal  aohool  system ;  and,  in  olosint;,  he  remarked  that  it 
would  probably  be  some  time  yet  before  this  would  be  realizdd  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  union.  Our  fellow  worker,  Mr.  Jones,  superintendent 
of  the  Indianapolis  schools  at  that  tima,  now  of  Cleveland,  informed  Mr. 
Draper  that  this  system  whioh  he  had  outlined,  with  one  exception  had 
been  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Indiana  for  twenty  years  or  more.  Yon 
probably  have  seen  the  same  system  outlined  in  the  Indiana  reports  of 
1880. 
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''The  effioienoy  of  any  great  system  of  cooperative  labor  is  measured  by 
the  oompletenesB  of  its  organization. "  '*That  army  will  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful on  land  whose  troops  are  the  best  organized,  and  that  navy  will  be 
most  snooessful  at  sea  that  is  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  inspection." 
This  is  true  of  all  great  corporations  formed  for  important  ends,  even  of 
government  itself.  A  State  is  an  institution  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
realization  of  freedom  in  all  its  citizens.  Rational  freedom  cannot  be 
realized  without  general  education.  No  system  of  education  is  complete 
until  every  child  is  brought  under  its  influence  and  its  wants  are  fully 
understood  and  met.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  by 
law  for  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  schools  ''which  shall  be  free 
and  open  to  all." 

A  limitation  of  intelligence  is  a  limitation  of  citizenship,  and  iffnorance 
on  the  part  of  some  is  an  abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  others.  Then  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  adopt  the  most  complete  and  efficient  system  of 
public  schools  possible. 

The  systems  that  now  exist  in  most  of  the  States  have  for  their  unit  the 
district  or  the  township.  The  district  system  may  be  the  more  demo- 
cratic, but  the  township  admits  of  closer  supervision.  The  purpose  of 
supervision  is  to  put  life  into  a  system.  The  great  want  of  our  common 
schools  is  supervision.  It  is  this  that  has  vitalized  the  schools  of  our 
larger  towns  and  cities,  and  has  raised  them  to  their  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  Oity  schools  have  continually  grown  in  popular  favor,  while 
country  schools,  not  under  expert  supervision,  have  retrocraded  and  in 
many  oases  have  been  regarded,  in  a  great  measure,  failures.  It  is  a 
stubborn  fact  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  this  country 
will  receive  their  education  in  the  country  and  village  schools.  Thus  the 
country  school  problem  becomes  the  paramount  educational  question  of 
the  day.  If  the  great  want  of  our  schools  is  closer  supervision,  then  that 
system  which  admits  of  the  most  thorough  and  efiFective  inspection  and 
direction  of  work  in  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts  is  most  to  be 
desired. 

In  shaping  the  machinery  of  school  administration  the  existing  politi- 
cal divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  State  should  be  used,  and  the  moat 
useful  of  these  is  the  township.  De  Toqueville  says  that,  while  men 
make  States  and  counties,  it  is  God  who  makes  the  township;  meaning 
that,  while  the  formation  of  the  larger  divisions  depends  on  the  policy, 
activity,  and  varying  fortunes  of  the  governing  power,  the  township  is 
the  necessary  result  of  the  providential  bringing  together  of  men  in  all 
the  ties  of  neighborhood  and  community  of  interests.  He  sees  in  the 
township  a  characteristic  institution  of  democracy  in  America,  one  which 
has  profoundly  influenced  the  development  of  the  republic.  Fortunate 
then  the  State  that  has  for  the  territorial  unit  of  its  school  system  this 
almost  natural  political  division,  the  outgrowth  of  the  conditions  of  the 
eople's  life.  By  no  other  arrangement  can  the  principle  of  local  control 
e  so  well  preserved  and  vitalized,  without  the  disadvantages  attendant 
upon  minute  subdivisions  and  school  district  politics. 

That  supervision  may  be  effective,  the  State  must  have  a  skillful  school- 
master general,  or  superintendent,  to  take  charge  of  its  educational  affairs. 
That  his  services  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  all,  the  system  should  be 
simple  and  direct.  There  should  be  as  few  steps  as  possible  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  authority.     In  the  township  unit  system,  as  we  have 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Commr.  Weeks  of  lagham  Co.: — 

From  what  I  have  Been  in  the  omroiBsioaers*  column  in  the  Moderator  I  thought 
perhaps  the  question  might  oome  up,  whether  or  not  the  examination  should  be  yearly 
with  teaohera.  We  have  heard  it  said  S3  many  times  that  the  dootors,  lawyers,  and 
people  of  many  other  professions  were  examined  once  for  all,  and  I  feel  like  saying  God 
speed  the  day  when  that  can  be  true  of  the  teacher.  But  if  we  look  at  the  question  a 
little  farther,  we  find  that  the  conditions  are  different  with  the  teachers.  In  all  other 
cases,  I  think,  the  supply  equals  the  demand.  We  have  ministers  enough  in  Eaton 
county  to  save  every  soul,  if  they  are  willing  to  be  saved.  I  think  we  have  physicians 
enough  in  this  county  to  save  everybody,  if  everybody  could  be  saved.  Then,  in  regard 
to  the  law;  though  in  this  county  the  judge  says  he  has  been  working  very  hard  for 
the  last  few  ^ears  to  "clean  up  the  county,*'  I  know  we  have  lawyers  enough  in  Eaton 
county  to  bring  up  ten  suits  while  he  is  clearing  up  one.  Then  there  is  still  another 
side  to  this.  These  professional  men  that  come  up  to  the  examination  are  better  prepared 
than  we  can  expect  our  teachers  to  be.  They  have  to  take  at  least  a  certain  amount  of 
professional  work,  while  the  teacher  comes  to  us  from  the  kitchen,  from  the  high 
school,  from  ths  grammar  department  and  almost  any  other  place,  and  asks  to  be  certi- 
fied. If  we  should  get  caught  in  a  pinch  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  fill  out  the 
term  for  that  time,  but  had  to  alio  w  one  of  these  persons  to  teach,  I  for  one  should  feel 
a  little  bit  as  though  I  would  not  like  to  have  that  certificate  last  forever.  When  I 
said  God  speed  the  day  when  they  might  come  once  for  all,  I  meant  when  they  might 
coma  to  an  examination  with  special  preparation  for  the  work. 

Failures  in  school  are  largely  due  to  ineffloienoy  of  the  teacher,— I  should  say  that  90 
per  cent  fail  because  of  inefficiency  in  some  or  all  of  the  four  following  particulars:— 

1.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  subject  to  be  taught.  (No  teacher  can  teach  very  much 
more  than  she  knows  herself.) 

2.  Lack  of  power  to  impart  knowledge  to  others. 

3.  Lack  of  power  to  inspire. 

4.  Lack  of  tact  to  manage.  There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  tact.  It  has  been 
harped  about  for  year^;  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  very  few  failures  are  due  to 
lack  of  tact.  If  you  have  knowledge,  power  to  impart  it,  ana  power  to  inspire,  tact 
will  follow  along  very  nicely. 

Now  in  regard  to  examinations.  Let  it  be  understood,  whether  we  dodge  from  it  or 
not,— let  it  be  understood  generally  that  we  are  to  hold  every  one  strictly  to  the  exami- 
nations, whether  their  work  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
for  speaking  of  the  work  we  are  doing  in  our  county,  but  we  nold  the  standard  to  80 
per  cent  for  third  grade  certificates.  I  know  you  will  come  back  at  me  with  the  asser- 
tion that  there  are  not  enough  who  can  reach  a  general  average  standing  of  80  per  cent 
to  fill  the  schools  of  Ingham  county;  l>ut  by  allowing  credits  for  professional  work,  for 
institute  work,  for  reading  circle  work  and  work  of  that  kind,  stating  definitely  what 
we  will  allow,  we  can  bring  up  the  standing  to  the  desired  point.  The  more  I  work  in 
this  line,  the  more  I  believe  that  is  the  true  way  to  get  the  teachers  inspired  in  the 
work  of  imparting  information  to  others. 


scepoL  SUPERVniOy. 

8UPT.    E.    G.    MAOHAN,    Li   GBANGB  OOUNTY,    IND. 

A  few  years  ago  at  a  aapdriotdnddaU*  msetLog  io  the  oity  of  Waahiag- 
toQ,  D.  0.,  Sapt  Draper  presented  a  paper  in  whioh  be  ootlined  what  be 
ooneidered  an  ideal  sobool  ayatein ;  and,  in  olosing,  he  remarked  that  it 
woald  probably  be  some  time  yet  before  this  would  be  realizdd  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  union.  Oar  fellow  worker,  Mr.  Jones,  superintendent 
of  the  Indianapolis  schools  at  that  tima,  now  of  Oleveland,  informed  Mr. 
Draper  that  this  system  whioh  he  had  outlined,  with  one  exception  had 
been  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Indiana  for  twenty  years  or  more.  You 
probably  have  seen  the  same  system  outlined  in  the  Indiana  reports  of 
1880. 
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*'The  effioienoy  of  any  great  system  of  ooOperative  labor  is  measured  by 
the  completeness  of  its  organization/'  **Tbat  army  will  be  the  most  sao- 
cessfnl  on  land  whose  troops  are  the  best  organized,  and  that  navy  will  be 
most  saooessfnl  at  sea  that  is  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  inspection." 
This  is  trae  of  all  great  corporations  formed  for  important  ends,  even  of 
government  itself.  A  State  is  an  institution  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
realization  of  freedom  in  all  its  citizens.  Bational  freedom  cannot  be 
realized  without  general  education.  No  system  of  education  is  complete 
until  every  child  is  brought  under  its  influence  and  its  wants  are  fully 
understood  and  met.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  by 
law  for  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  schools  ''which  shall  be  free 
and  open  to  all." 

A  limitation  of  intelligence  is  a  limitation  of  citizenship,  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  some  is  an  abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  others.  Then  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  adopt  the  most  complete  and  efficient  system  of 
public  schools  possible. 

The  systems  that  now  exist  in  most  of  the  States  have  for  their  unit  the 
district  or  the  township.  The  district  system  may  be  the  more  demo- 
cratic, but  the  township  admits  of  closer  supervision.  The  purpose  of 
supervision  is  to  put  life  into  a  system.  The  great  want  of  our  common 
schools  is  supervision.  It  is  this  that  has  vitalized  the  schools  of  our 
larger  towns  and  cities,  and  has  raised  them  to  their  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  Oity  schools  have  continually  grown  in  popular  favor,  while 
country  schools,  not  under  expert  supervision,  have  retrocraded  and  in 
many  cases  have  been  regarded,  in  a  great  measure,  failures.  It  is  a 
stubborn  fact  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  this  country 
will  receive  their  education  in  the  country  and  village  schools.  Thus  the 
country  school  problem  becomes  the  paramount  educational  question  of 
the  day.  If  the  great  want  of  our  schools  is  closer  supervision,  then  that 
system  which  admits  of  the  most  thorough  and  efiFective  inspection  and 
direction  of  work  in  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts  is  most  to  be 
desired. 

In  shaping  the  machinery  of  school  administration  the  existing  politi- 
cal divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  State  should  be  used,  and  the  most 
useful  of  these  is  the  township.  De  Toqueville  says  that,  while  men 
make  States  and  counties,  it  is  God  who  makes  the  township;  meaning 
that,  while  the  formation  of  the  larser  divisions  depends  on  the  policy, 
activity,  and  varying  fortunes  of  the  governing  power,  the  township  is 
the  necessary  result  of  the  providential  bringing  together  of  men  in  all 
the  ties  of  neighborhood  and  community  of  interests.  He  sees  in  the 
township  a  characteristic  institution  of  democracy  in  America,  one  which 
has  proioundly  influenced  the  development  of  the  republic.  Fortunate 
then  the  State  that  has  for  the  territorial  unit  of  its  school  system  this 
almost  natural  political  division,  the  outgrowth  of  the  conditions  of  the 
people's  life.  By  no  other  arrangement  can  the  principle  of  local  control 
be  so  well  preserved  and  vitalized,  without  the  disadvantages  attendant 
upon  minute  subdivisions  and  school  district  politics. 

That  supervision  may  be  effective,  the  State  must  have  a  skillful  school- 
master general,  or  superintendent,  to  take  charge  of  its  educational  affairs. 
That  his  services  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  all,  the  system  should  be 
simple  and  direct.  There  should  be  as  few  steps  as  possible  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  authority.     In  the  township  unit  system,  as  we  have 
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it  inl^Indiana,  the  territorial  diviBioDB  are  the  State,  oonnty,  and  township, 
.town  or  city,  and  the  sohool  district.  And  the  officers  are  the  State 
iSnperintendent,  county  superintendent,  trustee,  and  director.  The  State 
•Superintendent  has  associated  with  him  an  advisory  board  known  as  the 
■State  Board  of  Education.  This  board  is  composed  of  the  Oovernor, 
IState  Superintendent,  the  presidents  of  the  State  University,  Purdue 
iTJniversiiv,  and  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  superintendents  of 
schools  of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  State.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Governor,  these  may  all  be  said  to  be  experts.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  Indiana  system  is  that  very  little  specific  legislation  is 
attempted,  but  certain  offices  are  instituted,  general  prohibition  indicated, 
and  the  details  of  the  work  left  wholly  to  their  judgment.  By  this  means 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  and  the  direction  of  educational  thought  is 
left  largely  to  educational  men.  The  State  Superintendent  has  general 
supervision  of  the  schools,  supervises  the  management  of  the  school  funds 
and  revenues;  receives  reports  from  subordinate  school  officials;  reports 
to  the  governor  and  the  legislature;  hears  appeals;  construes  the  school 
law;  visits  county  institutes;  calls  school  officials  together  when  neces- 
sary, and  has  partial  supervisory  control  over  institutions  for  the  profes- 
sional education  of  teachers. 

The  county  superintendent,  who  holds  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  State  Superintendent  and  the  township  trustee,  has  general  super- 
vision of  the  schools  of  the  county,  except  those  of  cities  and  incorpo- 
rated towns  that  employ  a  superintendent.  He  visits  the  schools;  exam- 
ines and  licenses  teachers;  has  power  to  revoke  licenses  for  cause;  conducts 
county  and  township  institutes;  carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  State 
Superintendent  and  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  is  the  executive  officer 
of  the  county  Board  of  Education;  receives  reports  from  trustees  and 
teachers;  hears  appeals  from  decisions  of  trustees  in  certain  local  aflFairs; 
orders  the  text  books  for  the  county,  and  collects  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  same  and  remits  to  the  contractor. 

There  is  but  one  trustee  to  each  township  and  three  to  each  incorpo- 
rated town  or  city.  The  township  trustee  takes  charge  of  the  educational 
affairs  of  his  township;  emplovs  teachers;  enumerates  the  school  popula- 
tion of  the  township;  levies  all  local  taxes  and  builds  schoolbouses;  fur- 
nishes apparatus,  furniture,  and  all  educational  appliances  necessary  for 
the  thorough  organization  and  efficient  management  of  the  schools ;  and 
reports  annually  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  aud  indebtedness  incurred. 

The  county  Board  of  Education  meets  semi-annually  with  the  county 
superintendent,  and  may  be  called  together  by  him  at  any  time.  They 
consider  the  general  wants  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  school  property 
of  which  they  have  control,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
school  supplies.  The  board  prescribes  a  course  of  study  and  rules  and 
regulations  for  its  successful  operation,  and  for  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  schools. 

Under  the  township  system,  the  State  Superintendent,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  system,  can  readily  manage  and  control  every  detail  in  the 
manaffement  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  In  Indiana  he  can  reach  every 
sohool  corporation  in  the  state  directly  by  corresponding  with  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  persons,  and  he  can  reach  them  all  indirectly  by  writ- 
ing to  ninety-two  alone,  while  to  reach  every  sohool  corporation  under 
the  district  system  would  require  correspondence  with  not  less  than  nine 
thousand. 
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It  afiForda  greater  aniformity  of  ednoational  advantagea,  inaamuoh  aa 
the  aohoola  of  a  townabip,  and  generally  of  the  county,  are  of  eqaal  length 
of  term.  Teaohera  oan  be  plaoed  where  they  are  best  adapted  to  exiating 
oonditiona,  aa  one  traatee  employs  and  places  all  in  hia  township.  The 
poverty-stricken  regions  fare  the  aame  aa  their  more  favored  and  opulent 
neighbors,  aa  the  funds  of  the  township  all  enter  one  common  treasury — 
that  of  the  townahip.  Petty  jealousies  and  contentions  over  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  so  common  in  the  district  system,  are  comparatively 
unknown  under  that  of  the  township,  at  least  there  is  no  necessity  for 
their  occurrence.  County  supervision  is  greatly  simplified.  Through 
the  trustees  the  county  superintendent  haa  direct  communication  with 
each  Bchool  corporation.  With  the  assistance  of  the  county  Board  of 
Education  he  provides  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools,  determines  length 
of  term,  as  also  the  proper  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  buildinaa 
under  construction.  In  this  alone  the  later  constructed  schoolhouses  in 
the  country  districts  of  Indiana  speak  volumea  for  the  system.  Questions 
regarding  the  best  intereats  of  the  schools  are  discussed,  and  often  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  schools,  apparatus,  etc.,  are  decided  upon. 

The  township  institute  is  a  means  of  great  help  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent. The  law  requirea  that  one  Saturday  in  each  month  shall  be  > 
devoted  to  a  teachera'  meeting,  or  model  school,  to  be  held  in  each  town- 
ship of  the  State  during  the  time  the  schools  are  in  progress,  and  two  ' 
may  be  held  if  the  truateea  so  directs.  Attendance  upon  tbeae  meetinga 
is  compulsory.  This  enables  the  county  auperintendent  to  meet  all  the 
teachers  of  a  township  each  week,  besides  those  he  meets  in  his  oflScial 
visits.  In  this  way  he  may  visit  in  one  township  during  the  week  and 
attend  an  inatitute  in  another,  thus  coming  in  contact  with  the  teachers 
of  two  townships  in  a  week's  time.  During  his  official  viaits  he  ascer- 
taina  and  marka  the  pointa  in  which  hia  teachers  are  deficient  in  scholar- 
ship or  in  professional  ability.  Upon  theae  he  ia  prudently  silent  in  the 
presence  of  the  school,  but  deems  it  best  not  to  mention  it  to  the 
teacher  at  this  time.  In  such  caaes  he  can  make  theae  deficiencies  a 
special  subject  of  investigation  at  the  next  institute,  without  personal 
allusion  to  any  one.  Then  all  errors  may  be  pointed  out  with  sreat  free- 
dom, free  from  all  suspicion  of  personal  feeling,  and  free  from  per- 
sonal embarraasment.  These  meetings  afford  opportunity  for  the  exchange 
of  thoughta  on  school  room  work,  school  management,  and  perplexing 
questions  difficult  of  satiafactory  aolution.  They  are  a  boon  to  the 
beginner,  inasmuch  aa  he  can  question  his  associates  and  often  sain  infor- 
mation without  which  hia  work  would  have  proved  a  failure.  The  patrons 
often  attend  these  meetings,  thus  increasing  their  interest  in  the  schools, 
and  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  the  teacher  and  hia  work. 

The  institute  is  also  a  means  of  general  and  profeasional  culture.  The 
Teachera'  Beading  Circle  is  conducted  in  connection  with  institutes. 
The  work  of  the  circle  is  confined  to  two  lines,  that  of  general  culture 
and  of  professional  work.  The  work  in  each  ia  carefully  outlined  to  cover 
the  school  term,  and  is  assigned  at  each  institute  for  careful  and  thorough 
study.  At  the  next  institute  it  is  taken  up  and  considered  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  waa  assigned  and  disoussecf  in  general  by  the  members  of 
the  institute.  This  brings  all  the  teachera  of  the  State,  outaide  of  the 
cities  and  incorporated  towna,  directly  into  the  work,  and  requires  all  to 
give  the  subject  careful  study,  thus  doin^  away  with  the  annoyance  of 
irregularly  attended  Beading  Circle  meetinga.     One-half  of  the  time  in 
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these  instituteB  is  generally  devoted  to  this  work;  and,  to  offer  greater 
inoentives  olosely  to  ettidy  the  oourae,  the  State  Board  of  Ednoation  has 
incorporated  the  work  in  the  qaestiona  for  examinations  of  applioants  for 
license  to  teach.  The  general  oaltnre  line  at  this  time  is  included  in 
questions  on  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII,  and  the  professional  line  on 
McMurry's  general  method.  Through  these  means  the  teachers  of  the 
rural  districts  have  been  led  to  a  fuller  and  more^oomprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  their  work  and  have  been  filled,  in  many  cases,  with  the  profes- 
sional spirit,  and  made  to  do  almost  professional  work. 

Another  advantage  of  supervision  exists  in  the  opportunity  it  offers  to 
grade  teachers  on  their  success,  or  professional  ability.  An  examiner 
who  licenses  teachers  on  their  scholarship  alone  well  knows  this  is  not 
suflScient.  While  every  true  teacher  is  a  scholar,  every  scholar  is  by  no 
means  a  teacher.  In  licensing  teachers  more  than  a  knowledge  of  scholar- 
ship is  necessary.  To  obtain  this  requires  careful  school  visitation.  The 
superintendent  while  visiting  the  school  critically  notes  and  grades  the 
teacher  on  his  scholarship,  his  professional  training,  natural  aptitude,  and 
experience.  He  notes  the  classification  of  the  pupils  as  based  on  the 
course  of  study,  thoroughness  of  instruction,  skill  in  conducting  the 
recitation,  industry  and  interest  of  the  school,  the  daily  program,  order, 
sanitary  conditions  and  neatness  of  room  and  surroundings,  keeping 
records,  making  reports,  and  care  of  school  property.  This,  with  the 
atendance  and  work  in  the  township  and  county  institutes,  the  Beading 
Circle  work,  and  the  school  journals  taken  and  read,  forms  a  basis  for 
grading  teachers  on  their  success  and  professional  interest,  which  counts 
one-half  in  making  up  the  general  average  of  applicants  for  license  to 
teach  in  Indiana  schools.  Through  supervision  the  teachers  may  be 
required  to  make  full  and  complete  records  of  attendance,  deportment,  and 
scholarship  of  pupils,  noting  the  degree  of  advancement  of  each  in  his 
studies  and  leaving  the  same  for  his  successor,  that  as  little  friction  as 
possible  may  occur  in  the  change  of  teachers.  By  this  means  valuable 
time  is  saved  where  changes  occur;  however,  changes  should  be  discour- 
aged as  they  greatly  hinder  professional  work  in  the  schools. 

Since  three-fourths  of  the  youth  of  the  land  are  in  the  country  schools, 
is  not  this,  alone,  suflScient  cause  for  close  supervision?  Is  there  a  city  or 
town  of  considerable  size  in  Michigan  that  is  not  under  careful  super- 
vision?    Why  then  should  the  country  be  less  favored? 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  quote  from  ex-State  Superintendent  LaFol- 
lett's  report  of  1888  on  the  results  of  countv  supervision  in  Indiana: — 

''The  unification  of  the  school  forces  of  the  county,  and  the  systematiz- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  country  school  has  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
equalization  of  the  school  term  in  the  several  townships;  longer  terms;  a 
larger  enrollment;  an  increased  per  cent  of  attendance;  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  studying  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
physiology,  amounting  in  some  places  from  twofold  to  five-fold  the  num- 
ber formerly  pursuing  such  studies.  The  time  spent  in  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  spell  hasl)een  shortened  by  means  of  better  grading  and 
methods  of  teaching,  while  the  number  pursuing  these  branches  has 
increased  also.  The  pupils  partake  of  the  spirit  and  are  more  determined 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages.  Each  year  less  friction  is 
observed  in  school  affairs.  Better  methods  of  teaching,  and  better  ideas 
upon  school  management,  are  brought  into  prominence  by  the  superin- 
tendents and  experienced  teachers  at  visits  and  in  institutes.      The 
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standard  of  teaobine  has  been  raised,  at  least  the  sobolarhsip  of  applioants 
has  been  more  olosely  inspected.  Finally,  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
better  men  and  women  are  being  trained  and  more  properly  fitted  for 
the  duties  of  life  and  the  service  of  the  State." 


DISCUSSION. 

At  concluBion  of  this  paper  President  RaDBom  said, '*  I  presume  there  is  do  doubt 
but  that  maoy  oommisaioDerB  present  would  like  to  aek  Supt.  Machan  some  questions. 
If  they  so  desire,  they  have  an  opportunity  at  this  time. 

Supt.  Maohaiv: 

I  hope  eyeryone  will  feel  free  to  do  so.  I  admit  that  this  is  a  rather  delicate  undcr- 
takloff  for  me,  as  I  was  not  really  aware  what  was  wauted  of  me.  From  a  talk  which 
I  had  with  your  State  Superintendent  last  spriug,  I  learned  that  the  towuship  unit 
question  was  bein^c  as^itated  in  your  State,  eo  decided  to  touch  upon  that  line. 

OOMMB.  WssKs: 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  regarding  township  institutes.  Are  they  held  once  a 
month  in  each  township? 

Sdpt.  Machaiv: 

We  often  combine  two  townships,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  four,  holding  the  meet- 
ings on  Saturday. 

CoMMR.  McClurb: 
Can  you  tell  us  how  many  patrons  attend  these  meetings? 

Supt.  Mao  hah: 

I  should  say  that,  on  an  average,  about  half  a  dozen  attend  each  meeting.*!  Some- 
times we  have  three  or  four  times  as  many  patrons  as  teachers. 

CoMMR.  McClurb: 
How  about  the  apparatus  you  have  in  your  schoolhouses? 

Supt.  Machan: 

That  depends  upon  the  trustees.  In  all  the  schools  we  have  a  dictionarv;  in  many 
we  have  encyclopedias,  outline  maps,  globes,  and  all  the  necessary  recoras,  registers, 
etc.  We  have  usually  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county  an  elementary  chart  for  num- 
bers, and  one  for  reading. 

CoMMR.  McClure: 
How  about  the  expense  of  your  system  as  compared  with  ours? 

Supt.  Maohak: 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  expense  of  your  system.  All  the  salaried  oflBcers 
we  have  in  our  system  are  the  county  superintendent  (who  senerally  dees  not 
draw  quite  as  much  as  the  county  commissioner  in  this  State)  and  the  trustee.  The 
trustee  will  average  about  $150.  Ihe  school  work  of  the  latter  is  only  one  phaee  of  the 
work.  The  trustee  has  to  look  after  the  poor,  the  reads,  the  ditches,  and  most  every- 
thing in  this  line. 

E.  A.  HoiiDEir: 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  men  who  have  all  these  duties  to  perform  are  usually 
speci^ists  in  school  work  or  are  they  specialists  in  road  making  or  in  what  line? 

Supt.  Machan: 

That  depends  upon  the  township.  If  the  township  is  a  strong  township  educationally, 
their  interests  are  for  the  schools  and  the  trustee  is  selected  from  that  standpoint.  If 
the  township  is  one  in  which  roads  are  the  fad,  the  trustee  is  elected  from  that  stand- 

goint, — ^and  sometimes  they  are  elected  simply  from  a  political  fight    I  will  say  this, 
owever,  I  have  noticed  that  the  more  reeponsiblity  is  placed  upon  these  men,  the 
more  careful  the  voters  are  in  making  the  selection. 

CoMMR.  Demorat: 
How  many  months  of  school  is  held  during  the  year? 

Supt.  Machait: 

Seven  months.  The  law  makes  it  compulsory  that  all  the  schools  be  run  the  same 
lengtii  of  time. 
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CoMMR.  Demorat: 
How  are  the  wages? 

SuPT.  Maohan: 

la  our  ooaaty  we  do  not  pay  as  macb  as  we  Bh-)ald.  Wages  rua  fro 21  $30  to  aboat 
$35  outside  of  the  township  central  schools.  In  these  tbey  often  pay  as  high  as  $90 
per  month. 

Com  MR.  Dbmoray: 
Is  the  attendance  at  township  institutes  compulsory? 

SuPT.  Machait: 

The  la#  makes  it  compulsory  for  the  teacher  to  attend  those  mse tings.  He  is  paid 
for  his  attendance,  and,  if  he  fails  to  attend,  loses  this  pay,  being  also  fined  the  wages 
for  one  day. 

CouMR.  Demorat: 
In  building  schoolhouses,  who  oversees  the  work? 

SupT.  Maohan: 

The  township  trustee.  Another  hardship  in  the  districts  of  your  State  is,  that  many 
of  the  districts  would  build  a  schoolhouse,  if  able  to  do  so.  In  our  state,  the  township 
builds  the  schoolhouses  and  every  tax-payer  assists. 

Commr.  Palmbrleb,  of  Lapeer  Go.: — 

I  am  glad  to  know  something  of  the  workings  of  the  township  unit  system  in  Indiana, 
and  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  black  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Every  time  this 
matter  is  brought  up  in  the  legislature,  the  opponents  of  the  system  point  with  scorn 
to  Indiana.  We  wanted  to  know  of  the  work  of  a  representative  county,  and  are  ail 
glad  to  have  heard  Mr.  Machan's  explanation  of  it.  I  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  use  his  influence  to  counteract  the  untruthful  statements  of  its  opponents. 

For  some  time  Supt.  Machan  continued  to  respond  good  naturedlv  to  the  numerous 
queries  of  various  commissioners,  which  elicited  the  following  information:— That  a 
township  graded  school  is  provided  for  in  the  statute,  and  is  a  school  of  two  or  more 
teachers,  having  a  high  school  course,  tuition  to  which  is  free  to  every  person  in  the 
township;  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  do  away  with  one  or  two  schools  in  LaQ range 
county,  in  which  case  the  pupils  had  been  transi>orted  to  a  central  school  in  covered 
spring  wagons,  the  cost  of  transportation  being  between  $80  and  $90  for  seven  months; 
that  upon  taking  up  the  high  school  course,  the  pupils  must  bear  their  own  expense: 
as  to  repairing  or  building  of  schoolhouses,  the  b'ustee  has  full  power  in  regard  to  all 
things,  except  in  changing  location,  which  requires  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  tax- 
payers; that  said  trustee  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years  and  cannot  be  re-elected; 
that  the  law  reauires  that  every  child  of  school  age  enumerated  in  the  census  must  be 
sent  to  some  scnool,  and  in  case  of  children  who  are  too  far  from  school  to  walk,  the 
trustee  must  provide  transportation  and  pay  their  tuition;  that  under  this  system,  as 
under  any  other,  there  will  be  some  poor  schools,  but  there  is  a  greater  uniformity 
of  excellence  than  under  any  other  system. 

Commr.  Demoray  referred  to  some  difficulty  he  had  encountered  in  the  smaller 
graded  schools,  arising  from  haphazard  work  done  above  the  eighth  grade,  and  offered 
a  resolution  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  or  five  to  draft  a  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  course.    The  motion  was  carried. 

It  was  then  voted  to  proceed  with  the  election  of  officers,  at  which 
janoture  Sapt.  Pattengill  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  bad  partaken  of  the 
hospitality  of  nearly  every  one  present  and  wonld  like  to  reciprocate  by 
taking  them  in  a  body  to  the  Baptist  charcb,  where  be  bad  arranged  for 
their  supper,  after  wbicb  the  parlors  were  at  their  disposal  until  time  for 
the  evening  session.  To  this  Oommr.  Palmerlee  said,  **Not  for  the 
sake  of  getting  even,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  sapper,  I  move  that  we  go;" 
and  the  motion  was  adopted  with  applause. 

The  thanks  of  those  present  was  then  extended  to  Supt.  Macban,  who 
in  return  expressed  bis  gratification  at  the  interest  shown  in  bis  paper, 
after  wbicb  the  section  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  Oommr. 
Maybee  of  Jackson  Co.  being  chosen  as  president.  A  neat  little  speecb 
was  made  by  the  new  president  as  follows:  '*  Whatever  honor  is  conferred 
in  tbis,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  acceptable  from  the  fact 
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that  I  have  not  aaked  a  single  person  to  mention  my  name,  nor  did  I 
expect  it.  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  and  my  energy  will,  be 
directed  toward  asBieting  the  officers  whom  you  shall  choose  to  sapple- 
ment  my  work. 

T.  J.  Beavey  of  Tuscola  county  was  elected  vice  president,  Miss 
Flora  Beadle  of  Barry  county,  secretary,  and  the  following  were  named  by 
the  chair  as  members  of  the  committee  to  revise  ninth  and  tenth  arade 
work:  A.  N.  Demoray,  J.  L.  Wagner,  H.  B.  Pattengill,  Melinoa  L. 
Mills,  J.  A.  0*Leary. 

The  same  question  that  was  discussed  in  some  of  the  other  sections, 
namely,  whetner  the  expenses  of  sections  should  be  borne  by  the  general 
Association  or  by  the  individual  sections,  was  considered,  and  Oommr. 
Palmerlee  selected  to  wait  upon  the  Executive  Committee  as  a 
representative  of  this  section.     Adjournment. 


FRIDAY,  750  P.  M. 

The  largest  audience  of  the  week  awaited  the  beginning  of  the  evening 
program,  the  first  number  of  which  was  a  vocal  solo  rendered  by  Miss 
Anna  MacNeil  with  such  skill  as  to  elicit  an  encore,  to  which  she 
responded  with.* 'Little  Doris."  Prayer  by  Be  v.  H.  S.  Jordan  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  duet  from  Messrs.  Esselstyn  and  Daniels,  "Flow  gently  Deva. " 
This,  too,  was  loudly  applauded  and  *'The  Pilot  Brave"  given  as  an 
encore,  after  which  Pres.  Thompson  announced  the  subject  of  the  evening. 


THE  ENPOROBMBMr  OP  THE  TRUANCY  LiW. 
HON.   H.    B.    PATT£NaiLL,   LANSING. 

The  most  essential  factor  in  the  growth  of  free  government  by  the 
people  has  been  the  education  of  the  masses.  The  one  great  reason  why 
the  experiment  of  self-government  in  America  proved  more  successful 
than  in  other  countries,  was  because  our  people  recognized  the  necessity 
of  a  generous  and  liberal* education,  and  provided  means  early  in  our  his- 
tory to  bring  about  this  condition  of  afiFairs.  It  is  too  late  in  the  history 
of  this  country  to  spend  time  in  arsuing  upon  the  necessity  of  education ; 
it  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  truth,  and  we  will  consume  no  time  in  dis- 
cussing that  proposition.  It  has  always  seemed  strange,  however,  that 
people  so  willing  to  tax  themselves  to  support  good  schools  should  allow 
those  who  neea  this  education  most  to  refrain  from  coming  under  the 
influences  of  our  schools.  In  what  other  way  can  America  assimilate  the 
vast  number  of  foreigners  who  yearly  come  to  our  shores? 

It  would  seem  that  every  parent  would  desire  to  have  his  child  edu- 
cated; it  would  also  seem  that  every  child  coming  to  the  years  of  respon- 
sibility in  this  country  would  desire  to  have  an  education.  But  it  is  too 
true  that  there  are  many  parents  too  ignorant  or  too  indifferent  on  this 
subject,  and  who  peririt  their  children  to  grow  up  without  even  the  rudi- 
24 
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menta  of  an  English  edaoation.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  very  many 
states  to  inanff urate  and  enforce  a  oompnlsory  sobool  law;  but  until  tbe 
past  year  soon  laws,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  have  been  very 
nearly  inoperative.  The  last  legislature  in  Michigan  enacted  a  compul- 
sory school  law  that  will  compulse,  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  other  State 
in  our  union,  according  to  our  knowledge,  that  has  one  at  all.  When 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
your  present  superintendent  planned  throughout  this  State  twenty-one 
educational  councils,  to  which  be  called  all  school  officers,  superintendents, 
and  patrons  who  were  most  interested  in  the  affairs  of  our  public  schools. 
At  each  of  these  places  long  discussions  were  held  upon  tbe  topic  of  com- 
pulsory school  law.  The  suggestions  which  were  made  from  all  classes  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  were  carefully  noted  down,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  new  compulsory  school  bill  was  brought  before  the  last  legislature. 
The  prominent  characteristic  of  this  bill  was  that  it  provided  for  impris- 
onment of  the  parent  who  wilfully  neglects  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  The  old  law  was  weak  in  that  it  merely  provided  for  a  fine, 
and  in  cases  where  no  fine  could  be  collected,  of  course  the  law  had  no 
terrors.  By  insertion  of  the  words  '*or  imprisonment,"  new  life  was  put 
into  the  measure.  The  provision  for  cities  is  much  better  than  that  for 
the  country ;  this  because  we  found  it  impossible  to  pass  the  bill  with  a 
provision  equally  good  for  country  and  city.  The  question  before  us 
tonight  is  more  especially  concerning  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  its 
enforcement  throughout  the  State  during  the  short  space  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  bill  went  into  effect.     In  order  to  ascertain  more 

feneraily  the  correct  condition    of   affairs,   the  Department  of  Public 
nstruotion   sent  out  the  following  circular  to  superintendents  of  city 
schools  and  county  commissioners  of  country  schools: 

[Ciranlar^Mo.  42.J  8TATB  OF  MICHIGAN. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIO  INSTRUCTION, 
LoMrinOt  Deeember  10,  ISM. 

Dear  Sir:  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  oonoerninsf  the  workings  of  our 
new  law  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  I  desire  definite  answers  to  the  following 
questions.  The  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  asked  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  this  subject  for  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  and  therefore 
your  answers  must  be  prompt  to  be  of  use. 

1.  What  is  the  general  sentiment  among  school  offloers  and  patrons  in  your  locality 
relative  to  the  necessity  and  efficiency  of  the  law? 

Ans. 

2.  Have  truant  officers  been  appointed?  If  so,  give  names  and  addresses  of  those 
for  the  schools  under  your  supervision. 

Ans. 

'3.    Have  there  been  many  instances  of  a  refusal  to  obey  the  law? 
Ans. 

4.  Are  your  teachers  aiding  the  school  authorities  in  their  attempt  to  enforce  the 
law? 

Ans. 

5.  About  how  man^,  if  any,  pupils  have  been  caused  to  attend  schoolmen  account  of 
the  enforcement  of  this  law? 

Ans. 

6.  How  many  parents  or  guardians  in  your  locality  have  been  arrested  and  prose- 
cuted for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  law? 

Ans. 
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7.  Whftt  penaltiea  have  faasD  iaflictvd,  or  what  hw  raaultad  trom  the  arraatT 

8.  Hov  maD7  truants  hare  been  oommittod  to  either  of  the  Stats  Industrial 
Schools? 

Aoa. 


Very  truly  youre, 

HBJtBT  R.  PATTBnaiu, 
Superintendent  of  Pubtic  In»tnietto». 

Oat  of  71  oities  to  whioh  this  oiroalar  wu  sent,  52  bave  reDoitad ;  also 
65  oooimiBaioiien.  A  oompilatioD  of  these  lepliea  appaara  dsIow  ;  but, 
inaamaob  aa  tbe  law  provides  that  the  attendatioe  ia  rural  aohoola  ia  to  be 
bat  tour  montba  without  speoifyins  when  this  period  begiDa,it  ia  but  juat 
to  atate  here  that  time  has  bardl;  elapaed  for  ita  proper  eDforoement 
even  io  TioioitieB  where  wide  awake  offioers  are  alert  to  the  merita  of  the 
law. 


^SSX^ 


ettaod  Mhool  on  moaonnt 


Iboot  100. 

Probablr'lOO 

Ona  township  hii  li 

tandaae*  of  IC     '~ 

towndiln. 


Oouidaof  niDtaboDt  to... 


A  H»»llr  nun 
Huix  haie  . 
DompclJsd  I 


Qt  rathar  ibsii  b* 


fmi  ot  l«w  MMtd  manr  b 


PMialtlM  is&loM  or  ntolU 
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Nam*  of  city. 


Adrian. 

Alpena  ^ 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Reldinff.. 

Benton  Harbor 

Gharlotta. 

rioldwater 

Dowaciao 

Baton  Bapida.. 

Kwoanaba.. 

Flint 


t^ladstone 

Grand  LedM.... 
Grand  Bapida... 

Hanttnos. 

HillHdala 

Holland 

Hndaon... 

Ionia    

Iron  Mountain.. 
Ironwood 


Jaokwm  No.  17. 
lAnsiniT— —  — 


Lndinaton. 
Manodona. 


Marina  City  ... 

Manon 

Midland 

Mt.  Olemena 

Moekagon ...  . 


Owoaao 

Pontiao 


Port  Hnroo... 
Saginaw,  B.  B. 


Haglnaw,  W.  8.. 
St.  Glair 


St.  Joaaph 

Sanlt  Sta.  Maria 

Waat  BayOity,. 

Jaokaon  No.  1 .. 


Estimated  namber  of  children  oaaaed 

to  attend  school  on  aeconnt 

of  this  law. 


10  and  many  inegalars  made  regnlar 

attendants. 
50. 
12. 
200  in  poblio,  500  to  000  in  public  and 

parochial 


IS. 

From  75  to  100. 


4. 
40. 

80.    Expect  more  next  term . 

25. 
15. 
Enrollment  140  greater.    Per  cent  of 

attendance  increased  from  08  to  97. 

School  census  about  the  same 

15. 

6  

Between  400  and  500 


25. 

10. 

10  to  15. 

8. 

80. 

46. 

SO 


140. 
106. 

20.. 


20. 

8  or  10. 

100.    About  50  brought  in  directly  by 

meana  of  warning  noticea. 
50. 

25  to  80. 

80^ 

Perhaps  200 ^_ 


50. 

40. 

Aboutl2.  Boom  crowded  now. 
Waiting  tiU  Feb.  1  for  new  build- 
ing before  general  enforcement. 

125 


76  to  100 
50 


16  and  many  came  expecting  the  en- 
forcement. 

Not  many,  because  of  crowded  condi- 
tion. New  building  Feb.  l-enforee 
law. 

Bnrollmsnt  863  belter  than  lastyear 
one  GaihoUc  school  closed.  Would 
hare  had  more  but  no  room. 

Nearly  100» 


20 


2 


1 

4 


16 


10 
2 


Penalties  inflicted  or  rssults 
of  arrests. 


Suspended  sentence,  first  offense.  A 
few  brought  up  for  second  offense 
and  fined  5  or  8  days  in  Jail.  Two 
spent  8  days  in  jail  and  since  then 
haTc  been  no  second  offenses. 

Gne  pleaded  inability  to  keep  boy  In 
school ;  boy  placed  under  suspended 
sentence  and  has  been  present  erery 
day  since. 

Suspended  sentence. 


Suspended  sentence. 

S6  and  costs  or  10  days  in  iail.  Fine 
naid  in  two  cases  and  in  two  cases 
judge  suspended  sentence  during 
regular  attendance  of  children  in 
school. 


18.80  in  each  case.  Besult~«hildren 
of  those  fkuniUes  hare  been  in 
school  every  day  since. 


Discharged. 


Gases  discont*d  where  parent  agreed 
to  eend  child.  One  case  where  par- 
eot  refused  to  send  after  arrest, 
fined  heavily.  Gase  appealed.  Mean- 
while parent  is  in  jail  and  child  in 
school.. 


In  erery  case  parents  have  complied 
except  one  and  he  was  sent  to  jaiL 

Suspended  sentence. 

S6  and  coets  or  10  days  in  jail.  No 
fineepaid. 


Suspended  eentence 


1 
1 


2 
1 


rsmaini 
lowe:   Flint, 


in  attendance  2,877.    Fifty-two  reported,  five  did  not  answer  abore  questiona,  and  the 
unable  to  make  estimate.   Traanta  releasiBd  on  suspended  sentence  were  reported  as  fol- 
Lanaing,  and  Negannee  one ;  Hudson,  2 ;  Marine  Gity  and  Jackson,  No.  1,  three. 
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The  following  are  replies  to  qaestion  9  of  the  oironlar : 

COMMB.  O.  A.  WOOLSET,  SAGINAW  OO. 

Parents  in  many  localities  are  now  sending  as  the  direct  result  of  the  law.  Some 
Germans  are  sendinsf,  although  they  would  rather  send  to  the  parochial  schools. 

SCPT.  T.   A.  €X)NLON,  EATON  RAPIDS. 

The  law  is  a  good  one,  and  Just  what  was  needed  to  compel  the  attendance  of  certain 
classes,  and  its  results  will  be  shown  in  later  history.    Qive  us  more  such  laws. 

SUPT.  M.  L.  PAIiMEB,  JACKSON. 

We  agitated  the  matter  thoroughly  for  six  weeks  before  sending  out  the  truant 
officer.  As  a  result,  when  it  became  generally  known  that  the  officer  was  out,  many 
came  in  without  sending  them  notice. 

SUPT.  W.  S.  PSBRT,  ANN  ABBOR. 

We  had  to  stop  enforcing  the  law  because  of  lack  of  school  accommodations.  We 
did  not  anticipate  such  an  attendance,  but  shall  build  before  another  year. 

OOMMR.   W.  H.  MATBBB,  JACKSON. 

It  is  thought  to  be  a  very  necessary  law,  yet  its  efficiency  is  somewhat  doubted. 

SUPT.  ALBERT  JENNINGS,  MANISTEE. 

We  believe  the  law  is  in  some  parts  of  it  loosely  drawn  and  vaguely  expressed.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  endure  the  strain  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Nevertheless, 
the  effect  of  the  law  is  good.  In  its  provisions  and  penalties  it  is  a  clear  expression  of 
an  educational  theory  now  firmly  established  among  the  American  people. 

SUPT.  C.  O.  HOYT,  LANSING. 

Without  exception  every  one  commends  the  law.  *  *  *  Merchants  who  have 
heretofore  used  boys  to  distribute  bills  have  complained  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  one  now.  The  labor  unions  are  loud  in  its  praise,  because  boys  are  taken  out  of 
shops  and  placed  in  school. 

OOMMR.  O.  G.  TUTTLB,  GRATIOT. 

The  general  sentiment  is  that  the  law  fills  a  long  felt  want,  and  is  just  what  has  been 
needed  for  several  years.    Its  efficiency  is  conceded  by  all. 

OOMMR.   MELINDA  L.  MILLS,  MIDLAND  OO. 

All  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  law;  but  so  many  have  asked  me  what  steps  to  take 
when  the  children  are  needed  at  home— really  needea  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
and  then  where  children  are  not  suffioiently  clothed,  to  keep  them  comfortable  at 
home,  even. 

COMMR.  H.  O.  FOXWORTHT,  WEXPOBD  CO. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  each  district  the  director  should  be  the  truant  officer, 
as  sometimes  the  truant  officer  lives  so  far  away  from  the  offender  that  he  is  let  off  too 
long. 

SUPT.  X.  p.   FBOST,  NOBWAY. 

The  first  case  of  truancy  was  very  promptly  attended  to,  which,  I  think,  prevented 
repeUtion. 

OOMMK.  H.   B.   FULIiBB,  MONTMOBBNOT  CO. 

The  township  district  officers  enforce  the  law  best  and  easiest.  They  seem  to  be  a 
more  imposing  body  of  men,  and  people  are  more  willing  to  obey  their  orders. 
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OOMMR.  OORA  M.  OOODBNOW,  OTTAWA  OO. 

Wright  township  is  the  only  one  that  appears  to  be  indifferent.  Otherwise 
not  a  single  complaint  has  been  made  against  the  law's  being  unjust.  A  goodly 
number  of  my  direotors  issued  circulars  to  their  patrons,  and  these  circulars  brought 
in  the  children  without  any  further  effort.  I  am  quite  tproud  of  my  county  in  this 
work. 

OOMMB.  A.  O.  BANDAIiL,  OALHOUN  OO. 

Teachers  and  commissioner  should  be  urged  to  assist  in  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law.    The  law  should  be  changed  as  applied  to  country  schools. 

8UFT.  O.   L.  MHiUER,  OHARLOITB. 

Why  not  make  the  law  compulsory  for  five  days  in  the  week  and  for  the  full  school 
year. 

SUPT.  8.  B.  UklRD,   DOWAOIAO. 

If  the  time  for  beginning  was  stated,  it  would  be  easier  to  carry  it  out.  Much  good 
will  doubtless  be  accomplished  in  ito  present  form,  but  more  would  be  realized  if  a 
definite  time  for  starting  it  was  given. 

SUPT.  J.  A.  8TKWABT,   BAY  OITT. 

The  present  law  is  the  only  effective  compulsory  school  law  ever  passed  in  Michigan. 
All  others  have  been  dead  letters,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  could  not  be  pun- 
ished if  they  neglected  to  comply  with  its  provision.  Any  one  who  will  visit  the 
schools  and  see  the  large  girls  and  boys  brought  in  by  the  law  who  are  down  in  the 
very  lowest  grades,  will  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  high  time  for 
such  a  law.  There  is  a  feeling  among  some  that  the  children  in  the  country  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  those  in  the  city,— at  least  so  far  as  the  age  limit  ia  concerned. 

SUPT.  li.  H.  WOOD,  MIDLAND. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ^reat  need  at  present  is  for  teachers  to  become  personally 
resjionsible  for  those  pupils  who  have  been  entered  under  the  truant  law.  These 
pupils  are  usually  found  behind  their  respective  grades  and  will  need  special  atten- 
tion; and  if  teachers  will  interest  themselves  in  benalf  of  these  needy  ones,  visit  their 
homes,  try  to  make  the  school  room  inviting  to  these  strangers,  they  can  do  a  great 
deal  toward  helping  out  the  truant  officer,  and  verv  likelv  arrest  the  growth  of  many 
truants  in  the  direction  of  crima  I  believe  it  is  this  smaller  number  of  our  pupils  who 
need  our  constant  and  most  painstaking  attention.  In  some  oases  the  Interest  of  the 
teacher  should  take  a  practical  turn,  by  way  of  securing  comfortable  clothing  for  the 
children. 

SUPT.  OBO.  A  PABKBB,  MABINB  OITT. 

Many  persons  who  do  not  understand  and  appreciate  the  object  of  the  truant  law, 
feel  that  they  are  being  made  the  victims  of  some  oppression,  and  that  their  rights 
and  indepenaenoe  in  home  government  are  being  curtailed  in  some  way.  In  suoh 
oases  their  antipathy  and  resentment  are  reproduced  in  the  schools,  making  some 
trouble  for  teachers,  but  falling  heavily  upon  the  heads  of  superintendent  and  school 
officers  who  are  held  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  truant  law.  Of  course 
that  feeling  is  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  considered  the  leaders  of  intel- 
lectual culture  and  educational  development.  Some  report  attendance  at  the  paroch- 
ial schools,  and  I  do  not  know  how  well  they  are  doing,  but  the  officer  says  thev  are  all 
in.  We  have  boys  in  school  now  who  range  from  8  to  14  years  who  cannot  read  in  the 
first  reader  and  in  the  chart  classes.  They  have  grown  up  on  the  streets,  supposedly 
attending  parochial  schools,  but  in  reality  getting  only  the  schooling  of  the  worst 
elements  of  the  streets  and  wharves.  Such  pupils  are  offensive  in  manners  and  appear- 
ance— fit  subjects  for  missionary  efforts. 
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It  will  be  seen][fron]  the  foregoing  that,  as  a  whole,  the  law  has  been 
most  ezoeedingly  belpf  al  in  our  State.  Somewhat  more  than  three  thou- 
sand persons  have  been  direotlv  brought  into  school  by  the  immediate 
effect  of*  this  law,  and  the  moral  effect  in  toninjs;  up  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  others,  cannot  be  estimated.  It  will  be  seen  that,  where  the 
truant  officer  has  been  able  to  corral  one  or  more  refractory  youngsters 
and  bring  them  into  the  school,  or  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  bring  the  obstinate  and  pig-headed  parents  before  the  officers  of 
the  Taw,  giving  them  to  understand  that  they  must  either  see  to  it  that 
their  children  are  in  school  or  be  themselves  placed  in  jail,  the  effect 
upon  others  has  been  most  advantageous.  They  have  not  waited  for 
similar  treatment  in  their  own  cases,  out  have  been  very  expeditious  in 
seeing  that  their  Johnny  or  Sarah  were  taken  from  the  street  and  put  in 
a  way  to  receive  the  education  which  every  American  youth  should  have. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  hardships  must  be  endured  in  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  this  law.  It  may  be  that  some  widowed  mother 
depends  upon  the  earnings  of  some  fourteen -year- old  boy.  When,  how- 
ever, could  a  law  of  this  kind  be  enforced  that  would  not  bring  hardship? 
How  much  longer  should  we  wait  before  enforcing  this  law  merely  because 
soQie  few  are  to  be  discommoded?  If  the  law  is  properly  enforced  for  a 
few  years,  there  will  be  no  child  of  an  age  capable  of  supporting  a 
mother,  who  has  not  received  an  education  sufficient  to  excuse  him  from 
the  provision  of  this  bill.  I  only  regret  that  so  many  of  our  newspapers 
in  reporting  paragraphs  of  this  sort  seem  to  belittle  the  law  by  making 
prominent  the  oases  where  they  think  some  great  hardship  was  wrought 
by  its  enforcement.  Oftentimes  when  these  cases  are  run  to  cover,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  family  is  either  not  in  so  destitute  circum- 
stances as  reported,  or  that  it  has  other  means  of  support,  or  that  the 
boy  is  a  newsboy,  and  the  newspaper  itself  finding  some  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing boys  for  its  work,  seeks  thus  to  villify  the  provision  of  the  law  and 
make  it  unpopular  with  our  people.  I  am  glad  to  state,  however,  that  in 
one  case,  at  least — that  of  the  Evening  Press  of  Grand  Rapids — a  school 
has  been  organized  and  a  most  efficient  teacher  placed  in  charge;  and  the 
newsboys  employed  by  that  company  are  given  a  full  day's  schooling  at 
such  times  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  distribution  of  their  papers. 
Would  that  all  the  newspapers  of  the  State  were  thus  public  spirited,  or 
at  least  would  stand  most  loyally  by  a  law  which  is  for  the  preservation  of 
our  country,  and  for  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  the  propagation  of  the 
usefulness  supposed  to  lie  in  the  newspaper. 

In  nearly  every  large  city  of  the  State  the  law  has  been  enforced 
honestly,  conscientiously,  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  In  Bay  City, 
under  Truant  Officer  Wyman,  there  has  been  most  exceptional  progress. 
Between  six  and  eight  hundred  children  have  been  brought  into  the 
school  by  means  of  this  measure.  In  Orand  Rapids  also  there  has  been  a 
great  reinforcement  of  the  schools  by  means  of  the  careful  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  law.  Muskegon,  Lansing,  the  Saginaws  and 
Flint,  have  all  reported  heartily  as  to  the  progress  made.  In  short, 
Detroit  is  the  only  large  city  of  the  State  that  has  not  reported.  As  the 
representatives  of  several  of  these  larger  cities  are  present,  I  will  not 
enter  into  details  concerning  their  work,  but  leave  it  for  their  superin- 
tendents to  represent  them  in  the  discussion. 

I  wish,  however,  to  say  to  this  audience  and  to  the  people  of  this  State, 
that  I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  a  law  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
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of  Miobigan  that  is  more  far-reaohing  and  has  the  uplift  of  our  State 
more  at  heart.  There  Deed  be  uo  fear  as  to  the  popularity  of  this  law.  It 
may  be  true  that  in  certain  localities  some  loud-mouthed  demagogues  or 
shysters  may  seek  for  a  time  to  hoodwink  the  people  into  the  belief  that 
it  is  a  tyrannical  and  unjust  measure;  but  my  acquaintance  through  the 
State  is  so  large  and  my  faith  in  the  people  so  great,  that  I  believe  there 
will  be  a  most  enthusiastic  rally  to  its  support;  and  the  man  who  shall  be 
so  bold  as  to  seek  to  strike  it  down,  will  strike  a  blow  at  our  schools  and 
at  our  flag.  We  have  no  right  to  tax  childless  wealth,  except  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  people,  and  it  is  suicidal  on  our  part  to  allow  those  who 
need  this  education  most  to  go  without  it.  The  law  may  need  amending. 
It  should  be  made  as  strong  for  the  country  as  it  is  for  the  city.  There 
should  be  a  distinct  statement  as  to  the  time  when  pupils  should  begin  to 
go  to  school  in  the  country,  so  that  over-reaching  and  designing  people 
may  not  thwart  the  purpose  of  the  law  by  paltry  excuses  as  to  when  they 
expect  to  have  their  children  besin  school.  More  of  the  villages  should 
be  brought  under  the  provisions  for  city  schools. 

Now,  a  word  to  the  teachers.  It  has  given  us  pleasure  to  note  that  in 
nearly  all  these  instances  the  truant  oflBcers  report  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools.  And  let  me  urge  upon  you  all  the 
necessity  of  meeting  these  truant  girls  and  boys  at  the  school  room  door 
with  a  kind  and  cenial  heart.  Let  them  feel  that  they  are  coming  to  a 
kind  and  pleasant  home.  By  your  lovinff  sympathy  and  your  enthusiastic 
instruction,  lead  them  to  love  school  and  education.  Who  can  measure 
the  value  to  the  three  thousand  pupils  that  are  thus  brought  into  the 
schools  of  the  State?  If  of  this  number  there  shall  be  but  one  hundred 
the  current  of  whose  lives  is  changed  by  this  initiation  into  the  schools, 
who  can  measure  the  untold  value  it  shall  be  to  the  State?  The  child 
thus  saved  will  live  not  only  to  bless  the  day  when  the  truant  officer 
brought  him  to  the  school,  but  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others  may 
live  to  bless  the  day  that  changed  this  child's  life  from  a  life  of  ignorance 
and  vice  to  a  life  of  intelligence  and  uprightness.  Now  is  the  crucial 
time  in  the  workings  of  this  law.  Let  every  loyal  lover  of  his  country 
and  lover  of  the  school  stand  forth  and  speak  loyal  words  in  favor  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  law.  Let  there  be  no  cowards  nor 
cravens  in  our  ranks;  we  are  right,  everlastingly  right.  It  is  a  law  which 
is  not  only  helpful  to  labor,  but  it  is  helpful  to  capital,  helpful  to  the 
State  and  to  the  nation.  Heplful  to  labor,  because  it  takes  from  the 
shops  and  factories  the  child  competition  of  labor;  helpful  to  capitalists, 
because  it  gives  a  more  intelligent  and  more  contented  class  of  laborers 
in  this  country;  helpful  to  the  State  and  nation,  because  an  education  is 
a  better  safeguard  than  a  standing  army.  We  hope  that  each  teacher  will 
^o  forth  as  a  champion  for  this  measure,  explaining  its  provisions,  sustain- 
inff  its  principles,  and  creating  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  be  irresist- 
ible in  favor  of  the  measure.  Let  us  seek  to  make  the  people  of  America 
come  fully  up  to  the  ideals  of  McKay  when  he  says: 

Suocees  to  trade,  Buccess  to  spade, 

And  to  the  corn  that's  ooming  in; 
And  joy  to  him  who  o'er  bis  task 

Remembers- toil  is  nature's  plan; 
Who,  working,  thinks,  and  never  sinks 

His  independence  as  a  man. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  W.  W.  Chalmers  of  Grand  Rapids: — 

Fellow  Teachers'.— 1  come  before  you  tonight  with  no  prepared  speech.  I  want  to 
state  that  in  theoutaet.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  and  I  want  to  say  it  in  a  sim- 
ple and  deeoriptive  way,  describing  to  you  what  we  have  done  the  paat  four 
months  in  Qrand  Rapids.  I  would  rather,  however,  sit  and  listen  to  a  man  who  haa 
something  to  s^  or  wishes  to  tell  about  something  he  has  done  or  some  experiments 
he  haa  made.  We  listened  to  such  an  address  last  night;  it  was  masterly.  Dr.  Hall 
has  been  experimenting  along  the  line  of  his  lecture  last  evening,  and  his  lecture  did 
not  sound  .to  us  like  a  discourse  written  to  till  up  time,  as  a  man  who  sits  down  and 
writes  a  speech  to  last  ten  minutes  .or  twenty  minutes,  and  works  in  a  lot  of  words 
like  concentration,  correlation,  sequential,  eta  He  simply  said  some  things  he  had  in 
hisheart  tosay. 

Now,  we  have  in  Grand  Rapids  a  chair  and  a  desk  for  every  pupil  of  school  age  in 
our  city.  We  have  raked  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  and  no  boy 
or  girl  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years  has  slipped  between  the  teeth.  We  have 
found  some  children  who  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  school  principals,  school  teachers,  truant  officers,  and  board  of  education  for 
several  years,  i  have  in  mind  now  a  girl  twelve  years  of  age  who  never  attended  school 
in  this  country;  she  was /ound  this  year. 

I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  induce  our  board  to  take  the  census  by  school 
districts  instead  of  by  wards, — by  primary  districts  instead  of  in  the  old  way,  but  they 
were  a  little  averse  to  a  change.  However,  I  finally  secured  their  permiesion  to  recom- 
pile the  census  by  ward  divisions.  I  put  three  clerks  upon  that  the  first  of  August» 
and  the  first  day  of  school  I  handed  to  our  principals  lists  of  every  child  of  compulsory 
school  age  in  their  primary  district.  '*  These,"  I  said,  '*  are  the  children  who  ought  Xm 
report  at  your  buildings  next  Monday  morning.  Please  convene  your  teachers  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  evening,  requesting  them  to  bring  their  rolls,  and  check  upon  this  list  the 
pupils  who  are  in  their  school;  then  step  over  to  the  Central  Grammar  and  check  the  chil- 
dren there;  then  the  other  children  ought  to  be  in  your  school  or  in  the  parochial  schools 
adjacent  to  your  district."  They  gave  this  their  immediate  attention,  but  found,  after 
checking  from  the  various  reports,  that  there  were  75  or  100  in  their  districts  who  were 
not  counted  there.  We  had  prepared  polite  notes  with  no  insinuation  of  lan- 
guishing in  jail,  simply  stating  something  like  this:  "For  obvious  reasons  it  is  desir- 
able for  all  children  to  enter  school  at  the  first  of  the  term.  Why  is  not  Henry  in 
school?"  This  was  sent  to  Mr.  Jones.  This  note  was  torn  from  a  blank  book  with 
a  stub  bearing  father's  name,  child's  name  and  address.  When  the  answer  came  from 
Mr.  Jones  that  his  boy  Henry  was  in  Petoskey  and  would  attend  school  next  Monday, 
the  note  was  returned  to  the  stub.  Perhaps  a  note  would  come  back  saying  that  Henry 
was  out  in  the  country,  was  sick,  was  working  at  the  furniture  factory,  or  at  the  cider 
factory.  Then  a  note  would  follow,  if  he  were  in  any  of  these  factories,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  report  at  school,  a  copv  of  the  compulsory  school  law  being  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  note.  This  perhaps  w(uld  be  followed  up  by  a  personal  call  from 
the  nrincipal,  and  all  but  about  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  children  who  were  out  of  school 
tfie  nrst  week  were  raked  into  school  in  this  way.  There  were  some,  however,  who  did 
not  report.  These  names  were  handed  to  the  superintendent,  and  note  No.  3  was  writ* 
ten.  This  note  was  delivered  to  the  truant  officer  who  made  a  personal  call  and  deliv- 
ered the  note  which  read  as  follows:  **Mr.  Jones:— You  are  hereby  notified  to  cause  your 
■on  Henry — ^twelve  years  old — to  present  himself  with  the  necessary  text-books  at  the 
Fountain  Ave.  School  next  Monday.  N.  B.  A  failure  to  comply  with  this  request  will 
subject  you  to  fine  or  imprisonment."  That  note  had  the  desired  effect.  After  receiv- 
ing permission  from  the  police  judge  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county,  we 
hiul  forms  of  complaint  and  criminal  warrants  printed  for  these  special  cases.  These 
criminal  complaints  are  filled  out  by  us  when,  in  our  judgment,  such  steos  are  neces- 
sary. They  are  then  signed  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  police  judge,  the  war- 
rant is  served,  and  the  prosecution  follows  wherever  necessary. 

We  have  had  few  casee  of  prosecution.  We  have  punished  only  two  men  in  our  city 
this  year,  and  the  two  served  the  purpose.  We  tried  to  make  the  cases  typical.  We 
took  a  case  that  happened  to  get  into  the  papers,--the  one  referred  to  by  our  State 
Superintendent.  It  was  a  case  of  destitution  wnere  a  very  pretty  article  appeared  in 
the  local  paper  about  the  reduced  circumstances  of  the  family  and  the  severity  of  the 
board  in  compelling  the  boy  to  attend  school.    I  have  looked  up  this  case  personally, 
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called  upon  the  mother,  and  made  a  few  notee;  found  out  the  boy's  name  and  where 
he  worked;  how  muoh  money  he  got;  where  the  girle  were  working.  When  we 
brought  this  case  which  had  created  so  much  talk  into  court,  we  were  able  to  report 
that  the  people  were  living  in  a  house  that  cost  two  and  one-half  dollars  per  month, 
and  that  ttiey  had  an  income  of  $21  per  month  besides  the  wages  of  the  boy  we  were 
tfving  to  force  into  school.  One  other  case  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  This  was 
where  a  man  sent  his  boy  and  girl  to  school;  they  were  twins  thirteen  years  old.  The 
boy  was  working  in  a  cigar  factory:  the  girl  was  working  out.  He  sent  his  girl 
Tuesday  afternoon,  all  day  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  forenoon  every  week.  It  did 
her  no  good,  and  did  the  school  untold  injury.  We  had  him  arrested  for  irregular 
attendance  of  his  girl;  he  was  lined  five  dollars  and  costs  or  ten  days  in  jail,  and  the 

girl  has  been  in  school  ever  since.  1  tell  you,  fellow  teachers,  that  everything  the 
tate  Superintendent  has  said  here  in  regard  to  buncombe  politics  and  the- sympathy 
that  has  been  ezpredtod  in  our  papers,  and  the  statements  that  this  law  is  working 
hardship  to  the  poorer  people,  is  true;  and  if  you  were  to  go  to  the  foundation  of  these 
stories,  you  would  find  they  are  not  founded  on  facts.  I  tell  you  that  this  law  is  doing 
an  immense  amount  of  good.    I  know  it;  I  see  it  every  day. 

One  week  ago  yesterday  we  had  834  more  children  than  we  had  in  school  the  same 
day  the  year  before;  about  334  of  these  children  are  probably  due  to  the  increase  in 
population  in  our  city,  but  I  think  about  500  of  them  would  be  out  of  school  were  it 
not  for  this  law. 

SuPT.  P.  R.  Hathway  of  Flint:— 

Ladiei  and  Cfentlemen:-^!  wish  to  discuss  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State,  a  city  of  say  10,000 
or  11,000  inhabitants.  I  wish  further  to  discuss  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  superin- 
tendent who  has  honestly  tried  to  enforce  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  follow  this  discussion  will  be  along  the  line  of  my 
personal  experience  in  trying  to  enforce  the  law. 

When  the  census  returns  were  handed  in,  we  checked  off  upon  those  returns  all 
pupils  that  had  entered  the  public  schools, — that  is.  all  the  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen.  I  then  called  upon  the  Catholic  Priest  and  checked  off  all  the  pupils 
that  he  would  take  care  of:  we  have  the  best  of  an  understanding,  and  whenever  eitner 
can  assist  the  other  in  the  work  of  enforcing  the  law,  he  does  it  gladly.  Having  thus 
checked  off  all  pupils  that  were  in  regular  attendance,  the  next  thing  was  to  make  a 
tabulated  report,  snowing  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  six- 
teen who  were  out  of  school.  This  revealed  facts  that  were  new  to  me.  First;  we  found 
that  the  best  school  ages  in  the  city  of  Flint  are  the  two  years;  ten  and  eleven;  that  is, 
there  were  fewer  children  on  the  street  of  that  age  than  of  any  other.  The  next  inter- 
esting fact  that  appeared  to  me  was  one  which  refuted  an  idea  I  had;  viz.,  that  there 
were  more  boys  than  girls  out  of  school  who  would  be  affected  by  this  law.  When  I 
eame  to  compile  this  table  I  found  that  the  sexes  were  evenly  balanced;  this  was  true 
in  all  the  warda  I  found  only  four  more  boys  than  girls  out  of  school.  The  next 
interesting  point  I  noticed  was  the  age  when  children  drop  out  of  school.  I  found 
eontrary  to  my  first  notion,  that  the  girls  drop  out  of  school  a  year  earlier  than  do  the 
the  boys,  and  that  there  is  a  mark^  increase  in  this  respect  when  our  children  are 
compelled  to  climb  to  the  highest  floor  of  the  central  building.  The  fact  that  girls  leave 
school  a  year  earlier  than  do  boys,  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  age  of  puberi^.  Another  fact  was,  that  wealth  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  attendance  in  Flint.  I  found  in  one  of  the  wards  of 
the  city,  that  when  I  came  to  add  the  sum  total  of  real  and  personal  property  and 
divide  by  the  number  of  names  on  the  ward  census  roll,  there  was  $750  for  each  child; 
in  another  ward  I  found  that  there  was  $3,500  for  each -child:  but  when  I  counted  the 
number  of  children  out  of  school  I  found  that,  as  long  as  we  k^pt  these  children  in  the 
ward  schools,  there  were  fewer  children  out  of  school  from  the  poor  Uian  from  the 
rich  wards.  However,  when  we  came  to  bring  these  children  into  the  central  school 
building,  which  has  always  been  located  in  the  richest  ward  in  the  city,  I  found  that 
the  proportion  was  changed  and  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  attendance  from  the 
poorer  wards.  When  we  keep  pupils  in  their  ward  schools  the  children  on  the  street 
increase  uniformly  with  the  wealtn  of  the  ward;  but  when  we  send  them  to  the  central 
building,  the  exact  opposite  is  true.  I  account  for  this  fact  in  three  wave.  First, 
pupils  in  the  central  building  drees  better  than  do  pupils  in  the  ward  schools;  second, 
the  poorest  pupils  are  farthest  removed  from  the  central  building;  third,  usually  pupils 
enter  our  central  building  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  grade;  they  are  at  that  time 
called  upon  to  purchase  nearly  all  the  books  used  in  the  entire  grammar  grade,  and 
this  tax  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  poor  families  and,  coupled  with  the  two  other 
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oaoaes,  induces  the  parent  to  take  his  child  out  of  school.  He  then  quiets  his  oon- 
ooience  by  the  argument  that  the  child  is  old  enough  to  earn  something  and  thus  help 
support  the  family.  The  above  facts  conclusively  demonstrate  to  me  that  tiiose  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  building  up  a  school  system  for  a  ciW,  should  not  use  the  peo- 
ple's money  to  erect  a  great  central  building  in  which  to  do  the  migor  part  of  the 
school  work,  but  rather  in  erecting  as  many  ward  buildings  as  are  necessary,  and  in 
equipping  these  buildings  so  that  in  them  shall  be  taught  as  many  grades  of  work  as 
possible.  In  this  way  the  public  school  system  of  a  city  will  be  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  masses,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  will  be  kept  in  school  a  greater  number  of 
years. 

Having  compiled  this  report,  we  went  to  work  to  bring  in  the  children  who  were  not 
in  school.  We  adopted  notices  similar  to  those  in  use  in  Grand  Rapida  These  notices 
were  issued  by  the  superintendent  and  served  by  the  truant  officer.  I  call  your  atten* 
tion  to  two  or  three  results. 

FHrst,  we  brought  into  the  city  schools  of  Flint  125  pupils, — not  only  that,  but  we 
have  kept  them  were  since  we  got  them.  I  mean  this;  the  per  cent  of  attendance  this 
Tear  is  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half  per  cent  better  than  last.  This  has 
been  true  not  only  of  one  month,  but  there  has  oeen  a  steady  and  uniform  increase. 
The  number  of  days'  school  taught  this  year  during  the  first  four  months  is  ten  per 
oent  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  time  last  >ear.  Tardiness  has  been  decreased 
about  twenty  per  oent. 

Second,  you  cannot,  I  think,  enforce  this  law,  without  taking  into  consideration 
another  fact  which  has  been  impressed  upon  me.  This  work  brinf^  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  direct  contact  with  the  lowest  elements  of  society.  The  people  of 
Flint  told  me  that  there  were  few  cases  of  extreme  poverty  in  that  city.  However, 
when  I  began  to  delve  into  this  work  I  found  some  terrible  conditions.  We  had  to 
establish  an  organization  and  provide  means  whereby  we  could  clothe  these  children. 
There  has  been  brought  into  my  office  all  kinds  of  clothing,  money  was  also  handed  in. 
My  reason  for  preferring  voluntory  contributions  to  a  legal  appropriation  from  the  poor 
fund  is  that  I  think  this  appeals  to  the  nobler  sentiment  of  the  people.  I  think  it  is 
teaching  our  boys  and  girls  and  older  citiisens  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.''  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  clothe  not  less  than  ninety  children.  I  might, 
if  I  had  time,  go  into  detail  as  to  the  method  we  used  to  raise  this  money;  but  see  I 
have  taken  nearly  all  my  time. 

Third,  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law  was  the 
establishment  of  an  ungraded  school.  This  school  is  to  me  a  source  of  pride.  There 
are.  in  this  school.  25  boys;  and  when  I  look  those  boys  in  the  face  I  know  that  the 
teacher  has  such  a  grip  on  them  that  thev  could  not  be  driven  away.  In  that  school 
we  are  having  a  per  cent  of  attendance  of  from  92  to  93,  and  only  two  or  three  cases  of 
tardiness  each  month.  Three-fourths  of  those  boys  we  have  had  to  clothe.  Several  of 
them,  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  are  learning  to  read  in  the  second  reader;  but  they  are 
willing  to  work  with  me  and  with  that  teiusher. 

I  now  pass  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  two  defects,  serious  defects,  in  this  law.  Still, 
with  these  defects  I  call  it  one  of  the  best  laws  that  has  ever  been  passed  by  the  Mich- 
igan legislature. 

First,  the  last  section  in  that  law  provides  that  the  justice  of  the  peace  must  suspend 
sentence  for  the  first  offense.  You  cannot  send  a  boy  to  the  Industrial  School  for  the 
first  violation  of  the  law.  The  very  fact  of  your  putting  that  phrase  into  the  law  robs 
the  law  of  one  of  its  beet  features.  When  I  meet  those  boys  and  talk  with  them  I  find 
that  they  do  not  care  if  thev  are  arrested,  provided  sentence  must  be  suspended  for  the 
first  offense.  The  law  is  robbed  of  its  sting  so  far  as  those  bovs  are  concerned.  Then, 
if  you  do  not  leave  it  to  the  option  of  the  justice  whether  he  shall  sentence  the  boy  for 
the  first  offense,  you  are  doubling  the  expense  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  so  far  as 
oonviction  is  concerned.    Each  conviction  costs  at  least  ten  dollars. 

Again — and  here  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  serious  objection  to  this  defect — it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  put  these  boys  in  jail,  and  I  tell  you  here  that  there  are  not  a 
half  dozen  jails  in  Michigan  in  which  it  is  ever  proper  to  put  a  boy.  I  had  to  put  a  boy 
in  our  county  jail.  There  was  no  place  that  we  could  put  him  among  the  men,  the 
result  was  that  we  had  to  put  him  in  with  the  women  and  he  had  to  stay  there  two 
weeks.  You  say  that  the  boys  do  not  have  any  chance,  if  you  give  the  justice  of  the 
peace  the  right  to  send  them  over  the  road  for  the  first  offense.  A  boy  cannot  be  sent 
over  the  road  without  the  consent  of  the  truant  officer,  superintendent  of  schools,  city 
marshal,  justice  of  the  peace,  county  agent  of  corrections  and  charities,  and  judge  of 
probate.  Any  one  of  these  men  by  interposing  his  veto  can  save  the  boy  from  sentence. 
There  is  no  opportunity  here  for  collusion.  Surely  the  boy's  interests  are  well  enough 
protected  by  tneee  gentlemen.    If  it  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  these  six  men  that 
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a  boy  or  girl  should  be  sent  to  the  Industrial  School,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  such  a  sentence  should  be  inflicted.  It  is  therefore  a  faroe  to  require  that 
sentence  should  be  suspended  for  the  first  offense. 

Second,  Section  1  of  the  law  provides  that,  '*  in  cities  having  a  duly  organized 
police  force",  the  attendance  of  pupils  shall  be  continuous;  i.  e.,  every  day  in  the  week 
and  every  week  in  the  school  year.  In  all  other  localities  the  compulsory  attendance 
is  limited  to  four  days  in  the  week  and  four  months  in  the  year.  Moreover,  in  the 
former  case  the  time  when  pupils  shall  begin  school  is  plainly  stated;  in  the  latter  it  is 
not.  These  are  two  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  law;  the  first  is  vital.  Tou 
will  notice  that  the  whole  question  of  whether  you  can  force  a  child  into  school  four 
days  in  the  week  or  five,  four  months  in  the  year  or  ten,  turns  on  the  single  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  city  has  a  "  duly  organized  p^olice  force."  I  have  consulted 
several  lawyers  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term,  but  without  getting  any  satisfactory 
answer.  I  have  also  written  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
received  in  reply  the  comforting  information,  '*This  department  does  not  feel  competent 
to  answer  your  question."  Now  it  strikes  me  that  the  most  vital  feature  of  this  entire 
law  should  not  rest  upon  a  clause  so  ambiguous  that  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  cannot  interpret  it.  In  Flint  we  have  a  city  marshal,  a  deputy  city 
marshal,  and  two  night  watchmen.  I  fancy  that  this  is  about  the  average  police  force 
in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State ;  not  to  exceed  ten  Michigan  cities  have  a  greater. 
The  question  is  this,  is  such  a  force  a  **du]y  organised  police  force  ?"  If  so,  the  law 
means  something  to  us  the  entire  year:  if  not,, it  is  effective  for  but  four  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  serious  defects,  I  believe  the  law  to  be  a  righteous  one, 
and  unite  with  Supt.  Pattengill  in  the  opinion  that,  when  the  law  is  amended,  it  should 
be  amended  by  its  friends,  not  by  its  enemies. 

Supt.  J,  A.  Stswabt  of  Bay  City: 

Mr.  Pi  eaidentf  Ladies  and  Oentlemen: — I  feel  like  congratulating  our  beloved  State 
of  Michigan  upon  the  successful  enactment  of  the  compulsory  school  law.  I  am  well 
aware  that  for  years  past  there  have  been  attempts  to  frame  such  a  law.  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  there  are,  on  our  statute  books,  compulsory  laws  so-called;  but 
they  were  laws  in  name  only,  not  in  reality.  Their  great  and  vital  defect  consisted  in  the 
omission  of  a  penalty  which  could  be  enforced.  FYom  an  undue  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  those  who  deserved  no  such  consideration,  our  law  makers  allowed  men  to  defraud 
their  children  of  an  education,  and  to  compass  a  crime  against  the  government.  At 
last  it  became  apparent  to  all  that  only  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  could  reach  men  so 
blind  to  their  own  interest  and  the  interest  of  their  family,  so  degraded  as  to  sell  the 
birth-right  of  their  children  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  and  as  a  result,  we  have  our  first 
effective  law  upon  the  subject. 

There  can  be  no  division  of  opinion  upon  the  desirability  of  such  a  law.  It  may,  and 
undoubtedly  will,  throw  a  greater  responsibility  upon  our  shoulders.  It  may  to  some 
ezt<ent  lower  the  tone  of  our  schools  by  giving  us  a  turbulent,  backward  class  of 
scholars;  but,  as  true  teachers,  loyal  servants  of  the  State,  we  welcome  the  responsibil- 
ity and  shall  hope,  by  the  persuasive  power  of  love,  to  win  the  hearts  of  these  unwilling 
subjects.  They  should  be  made  to  feel  that  in  the  teacher  they  have  a  firm,  self  sacri- 
ficing friend,  and  that  the  strong  arm  which  gathers  them  in,  brings  them  nearer  to  a 
heart  that  beats  in  sympathy  with  theirs.  Let  us  not  deaden  this  most  important  law 
by  cold  and  impassive  submission  to  its  requirements;  but  let  us  hold  up  the  hands  of 
those  appointed  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  and  let  us  put  into  it  a  heart  that  throbs 
with  vital  energy. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  from  Bay  City,  where  we  are  fortunate  in  having  an  excellent 
truant  officer,  backed  by  an  equally  determined  judge — two  very  important  factors — that 
there  have  been  brought  into  the  schools,  public  and  parochial,  more  than  600  children 
by  the  operation  of  this  law.  I  would  also  state  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  children  to 
report  at  school  in  compliance  with  the  notice  served  upon  them  by  the  officer;  but  we 
are  making  a  strong  effort  to  keep  such  scholars  in  regular  attendance. 

As  the  &st  step  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  there  were  printed  100  copies  of  all 
names  upon  the  school  census  list  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen. 
These  names  were  by  wards  and  in  alphabetic  order.  A  oopy  was  left  at  each  school, 
and  the  teachers  were  instructed  to  cross  off  the  name  of  all  scholars  in  attendance. 

The  next  step  was  for  the  truant  officer  to  compile  these  reports,  look  up  the  resi- 
dences of  children  not  in  school,  and  serve  notice  for  them  to  report  the  following 
Monday  Ln  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  third  and  last  step  was  for  the  teacher  to  keep  the  officer  properly  posted,  and 
we  have  finally  settled  upon  the  following  plan:  Every  Tuesday  morning  the  princi- 
pal in  each  building  sends  to  the  officer  a  report  in  three  divisions,  giving  first,  the 
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oameB  of  all  echolara  enrolled  ducing  the  week;  seoond,  namee  of  eoholars  marked  left, 
if  abseat  a  week  or  more,  iacludiog  reason  for  abeenoe,  if  known;  third,  namee  of 
eoholars  who  re-enter  after  having  l^en  reported  to  the  office  aa  left.  In  all  pases  we 
give  age,  residence,  parent's  name,  and  date.  Names  of  scholars  irregular  in  attend- 
ance may  also  be  included  in  the  report.  As  a  result  of  this  united  ai^d  persistent 
effort,  there  have  been  73i  notices  served.  One  hundred  and  three  have  been  excused 
for  the  following  reasons:  52,  upon  sworn  statement  of  being  over  sixteen  years  of 
age;  25,  children  of  widows  in  destitute  condition;  12,  physically  unable  to  attend 
school;  10  who  let  the  city,  and  4  working  in  printing  offices;  27  others  are  to  report 
Monday,  January  6,  while  604  have  already  reported  in  school. 

There  have  been  133  parents  arrested  for  the  first  offense,  upon  whom  sentence  was 
suspended,  and  II  are  arrested  for  the  second  offense.  Of  the  latter,  7  were  again  let 
off  on  suspended  sentence,  and  4  were  fined  five  dollars,  or  three  days  in  jail.  Two  of 
these  took  their  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  jail,  one  paid  his  fine,  and  one  appealed  his 
case  to  the  circuit  court,  but  has  since  withdrawn  his  appeal  and  sent  his  child  to 
school.  There  have  been  no  arrests  for  the  second  offense  since  the  da^  before  Thanks- 
giving. There  are  many  yet  to  be  reached,  but  our  officers  are  gathering  them  in,  and 
our  school  board  is  kept  busy  providing  accommodations  for  them.  A  new  eight- 
room  building  will  be  opened  in  February;  a  four-room  addition  will  have  to  be  put  on 
another  builaing  the  coming  summer;  and,  if  necessary,  I  believe  the  citizens  of  Bay 
City  will  be  ready  to  add  another  builaing  tcT their  school  system. 

TBUAifT  Officer  A.  D.  Wtman  of  Bay  City: 

Ladie9  a/id  Oentlemeni—l  feel  highly  honored  to  get  up  before  this  audience  of 
intelligent  people  this  evening.  I  am  not  a  school  supe^ntendent  or  principal,  neither 
am  I  a  teacner.  I  am  simply  a  truant  officer,  and  have  been  working  in  this  capacity 
for  the  past  ten  years.  The  compulsory  education  law,  I  am  happy  to  state,  is  just 
what  we  have  been  seeking  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  it  has  now  reached  the  proper 

Krson;  it  has  got  hold  of  the  person  who  is  really  at  fault.  Now,  in  saying  what  good 
8  come  from  this  compulsory  education  law,  I  will  endeavor  to  tell  you  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  in  the  past^  and  the  good  results  that  we  have  haa  since  this  law 
has  been  in  operation.  First,  it  has  reduced  th^  number  of  truants.  Last  year,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  first  four  months,  there  were  42  children  reported  to  me  as 
tniaiAts,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  arrested  for  the  first  offense.  This  year  there 
have  been  only  three;  this  shows  that  the  root  of  the  evil  haa  been  reached.  The 
parents  were  responsible  for  this,  and  the^  knew  they  would  be  held  responsible,  and 
for  that  reason  they  have  forced  their  onildren  to  attend  schooL  The  children  have 
only  been  truants  because  of  theur  parents  havinff  kept  them  out.  We  have  especially 
noted  the  fact  that  girls  who  are  between  14  and  16  years  of  ajre,  are  kept  in  school, 
consequently  they  have  no  time  for  anything  else.  In  the  evening  instead  of  being  on 
the  street,  they  are  doing  the  work  they  had  formerly  done  in  the  day-time.  We  are 
sure  that  this  is  true.  The  police  have  reported  that  a  great  many  of  oar  girls  who 
were  accustomed  to  be  on  the  streets,  are  not  there. 

Our  superintendent  has  said  that  there  were  784  notices  served  upon  parents  to 
compel  children  to  attend  school.  The  operation  of  this  law  has  had  an  excellent 
effect,  because  we  were  supported  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  polioe  justice,  and  by  all  the  teachers  in  the  city.  They  have  co-oper- 
ated witii  us.  giving  me  all  the  information  I  asked  for.  When  we  found  children 
were  not  in  school,  notices  were  served;  then  followed  the  arrests.  Some  were  not 
arrested  the  first  week,  but  we  kept  after  them  until  we  had  made  133  arrests.  Then 
we  met  difficulties  in  the  police  court  It  was  developed  that  a  great  deal  of  poverty 
existed.  I  then  went  to  the  circuit  judge;  he  has  always  given  me  the  best  of  help, 
and  has  been  willing  to  tell  me  a  way  out  of  mjr  troubles  in  regard  to  these  matters. 
He  said  to  me,  "I  will  look  up  this  law  and  find  if  there  is  not  some  way  in  which  we 
can  clothe  these  children.  Come  up  in  a  week.*'  I  asked  him  if  it  would  take  a  week 
to  look  the  matter  up.  He  said  he  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  *the  people  and  get  the 
sentiment.  I  called  again,  and  he  said  he  had  not  done  much.  I  then  seht  out  super- 
intendent and  president  of  the  board,  and  they  brought  about  just  what  we  wanted. 
A  communication  was  sent  to  the  mayor  of  the  city*  he  communicated  with  the 
council,  and  they  appropriated  a  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  liouor  fund  with 
which  to  clothe  the  children.  We  all  know  that  it  is  the  parents  of  these  children 
whom  we  have  to  clothe,  that  created  this  liquor  fund.  Now,  out  of  this  thousand 
dollars  we  have  clothed  96  children  at  a  cost  of  1208.50,  being  about  $2.16  per  capita. 
These  children  were  comfortably  clothed  with  this  small  sum,  because  some  of  them 
only  needed  rubbers,  some  needed  a  cap,  and  in  this  way  we  clothed  the  96.    But  this 
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IB  not  all  that  were  olothed;  people  eent  in  donations  of  from  $15  to  |50,  and  with  this 
we  haTe  olothed  from  150  to  175  more. 

We  h^ve  two  ungraded  schools  and  three  night  schools.  Our  superintendent 
reported  that  there  were,  I  think,  25  who  were  excused  on  account  of  parents  being  in 
destitute  circumstances.  In  those  cases  the  children  did  not  miss  school  entirely.  If 
they  are  compelled  to  work  in  the  day  time,  they  attend  two  hours  in  the  evening;  and 
the  good  results  that  we  have  had  in  the  city  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  our 
citizens  who  believe  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  They  have  been  with  us,  and 
have  given  me  encouragement  in  enforcing  it,  although  I  have  had  some  business 
men  come  to  me  who  say  that  I  am  a  little  too  harsh.  I  tell  them  there  is  no  one  in  a 
position  to  know  better  than  myself  about  this,  as  I  go  to  the  homes,  I  see  the  hard- 
shin,  and  no  one  can  tell  more  about  it  than  I  myself  know.  As  Mr.  Pattengill  has 
said,  I  hope  that  in  future,  instead  of  doing  one  thing  to  do  away  with  this  law,  we 
will  add  to  it  and  make  it  better. 

SuPT.  M.  A.  Whitney: 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  considerable  expense  connected  with  making  so  many 
arrests  and  bringing  before  the  justice  so  many  people.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if 
there  has  arisen  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  city  officials  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mb.  Wyman: 
There  is  no  extra  expense  in  our  city  because  the  officers  work  on  a  salary. 

SupT.  Hathaway: 

The  work  has  been  done  in  the  city  of  Flint  without  a  single  arrest.  The  125  chil- 
dren have  been  put  in  schools,  and  put  in  without  any  arrests.  Only  one  boy  has  been 
arrested  for  truancy. 

W.  S.  Sly,  Supt.  of  the  Rooky  Beach  Association,  asked  permission  to  address  the 
meeting,  and  introduced  his  remarks  very  happily  by  saying  that,  at  so  late  an  hour, 
he  felt  almost  as  if  his  were  "coming  in  on  the  sly."  This  Association  has  established 
the  ftret  of  a  series  of  preventive  training  homes  west  of  Petoskey,  as  an  institutional 
plan  for  aiding  the  efforts  of  philanthropic  individuals  tor  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  has  700  men  and  women  out  in  the  State  looking  up  homes  for  the  little  ones 

Sathered  there.  Aooording  to  Mr.  Sly  the  truant  law  is  missing  the  remedial  effect  it 
esires,  since  the  truants  put  into  school  are  still  truants  at  heart  until  you  change 
their  entire  environment  The  large  number |>f  truants  have  no  mothers  and  the  gap 
between  the  indigent  work  of  Coldwater  and  the  reform  work  of  Lansing,  may  be 
bridged  over  by  the  rescue  work  being  done  by  the  Rocky  Beach  Association,  for 
which  he  bespoke  the  sympathy  of  all. 

pRBS.  Thompson  then  expressed  his  belief  that  all  present  would  carry  from  this 
meeting  some  inspiration  to  do  better  work  in  future,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


SATURDAY  9  A.  M. 

The  morniDg  program  was  introduced  by  a  piano  solo  from  Miss  Retta 
Knight  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Devotional  ezeroises  by  Bey. 
Osborne,  were  followed  by  a  sweetly  rendered  solo  from  Misa  Elsie  Jen* 
sen,  and  reading  by  Clarenoe  D.  Bedoliff,  both  also  from  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  latter  is  a  twelve-year  old  boy  who  has  had  but  two  years* 
teaohinff,  and  yet  could  open  a  book  at  random,  find  a  desisnated  page, 
and  read  such  selections  as  **The  Attack  on  Petersburg"  or  **Evanffeline" 
with  a  readiness  that  would  do  great  credit  to  a  boy  reading  with  eyes 
instead  of  fingers,  having  had  no  more  schooling.  He  also  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  type- writing,  and  clicked  uff  the  following  with  astonishing  skill: 
**  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  brings  greetings  to  the  State  Teachers' 
Association." 
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Miss  Bronsoo  of  Lansing  ezeouted  a  piano  solo,  and  Seo.  MoEenny 

SiYe  a  short  explanation  on  behalf  of  the  ezeontive  ooramittee,  regarding 
e  late  issuing  of  the  programs,  whioh  were  delayed  partly  by  the  illness 
of  the  president,  and  partly  by  other  untoward  oiroam stances. 

Dr.  !Boone,  as  chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  submitted  the 
following  report : 

To  the  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  draft  and  report  to  you  such  resolutions 
as  the  occasion  requires,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

(1.)  Resolvedt  That  we  ezprese,  bb  the  unanimouB  Beoee  of  this  meeting,  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Bteps  taken  br  our  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  in  estab- 
lishing a  Department  of  Child  Study,  and  the  material  aid  proffered  by  him  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  most  important  branch  of  education, 

(2.)  Resolved  cUao,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Association, 
who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  before  Michigan  teachers  that  authoritative  leader 
and  exponent  of  the  new  education,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  whose  address  has  opened  to 
us  so  rich  and  suggestive  a  field  for  original  thought  and  investigation. 

(3.)  Resolved,  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  ttie  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  for 
their  admirable  report,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  prospect  of  good  to  come  from  the 
discussiQu. 

(4.)  Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  State  of  Michigan  upon  the  efficient  ser- 
vices rendered  by  Supt.  H.  R.  Pattengill  in  securing  important  and  valuable  school 
legislation,  in  raising  the  standard  of  teaching  through  improved  institutes  and  exam- 
inations, and  particularly  in  securing  to  every  child  an  opportunity  for  a  common 
school  education  through  the  enforcement  of  a  most  efficient  compulsory  attendance 
law.  ' 

(5.)  Resolved,  That  we  commend  strongly  the  personal  and  professional  benefits  to 
teacners  resulting  from  membership  in  and  attendance  upon  the  meetings  .of  the 
National  Educational  Association;  and  that  at  the  coming  meeting  in  Buffalo,  Michi- 
gan should  be  represented  with  an  attendance  proportioned  to  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  her  excellent  system  of  education. 

(6.)  Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  children  of  the  Lansing  schools, 
the  M.  E.  Sunday  school  orchestra,  and  the  soloists  and  others  who  have  favored  us 
with  music  duringour  sessions,  thereby  adding  much  to  the  pleasure  of  our  meeting. 

(7.)  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  our  efficient  corps  of  offi- 
cers, including  the  Executive  Cfommittee,  who  have  arranged  our  excellent  pro-am, 
perfected  our  plans,  and  conducted  this,  one  of  the  most  profitable  meetings  m  the 
history  of  the  Association. 

(8.)  Resolved^  That  we  approve  of  the  aims  and  plans  of  the  State  Reading  Circles 
for  both  teachers  and  children,  and  bespeak  for  them  a  larger  patronage,  as  a  means  of 
fixing  and  supplementing  the  culture  of  the  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IbCHARD  0.   BoOIfK, 

W.  J.  MoKoNS, 
£.  L.  Bbigos, 

Committee, 

Supt.  Chalmers:  At  the  meeting  a  year  ago  there  was  a  Transporta- 
tion Committee  appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  secure  for  Michi- 
gan teachers  reduced  rates  upon  the  Michigan  railroads  durins  vacation. 
We  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  passenger  department 
of  the  State,  and  we  recopmend  that  the  number  of  teachers  throughout 
the  State  who  would  take  advantage  be  ascertained,  and  this  be  given  to 
the  railroad  companies. 

This  recommendation  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Supt.  Pattenffill:  I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  act  as 
Transportation  Committee.  This  committee  might  take  upon  itself  the 
work  of  urffing  our  teachers  to  go  to  the  national  meeting,  getting  hotel 
accommodations,  and  thus  aid  materially  in  securing  good  accommodations. 
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This  motion  being  carried,  the  obair  appointed  as  snoh  oomoiittee,  H 
B.  Pattengill,  0.  T.  MgFarlane,  Nettie  D.  Eimberlin. 
Seo.  MoEenny  read  the  following  telegrams : 

Indiakapolib,  Ind.,  } 
Michigan  State  Teaehers'  Asaoeiation:—  Deo.  28, 1895.     ) 

The  membera  of  Indiana  State  Teaohera'  Assooiation  acknowledge  your  kind  greet- 
ing and  extend  a  oordial  greeting  to  the  teachers  of  Michigan. 

Howard  LAiiDisoif,  Preaident 
Jos.  R  Hart,  Secretary. 

MiLWAUKxs,  Wis.,  } 
Free.  Teachere'  Aeeooiation:'-'  Deo.  28, 1896.     ) 

Wiaoonsin  teachers  900  strong,  return  greetings  to  Michigan. 

G.  L.  Bauman,  Secretary. 

Snpt.  Hoyi,  as  ohairman  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 
appointed  one  year  ago,  said : 

A  word  of  explanation  perhaps  is  necessary  before  submitting  the 
report.  As  you  have  noticed  upon  the  program,  a  paper  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Professional  Ethics  was  announced.  This  paper  was  read  one 
year  ago.  There  being  no  time  for  discussion,  this  Association  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  condensed  report  to  present  to  this  meeting. 
Your  committee  has  prepared  such  a  report.  It  has  been  printed,  and 
copies  have  been  placed  upon  the  desk.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  should  be  read  by  the  committee  on  resolutions ;  but  as 
that  committee  has  reported,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  read  the 
following : 

To  the  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association: 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  to 
consider  a  code  of  professional  ethics,  would  respectfully  report  as  follows : 

Both  from  the  paper  read  upon  that  subject  at  the  last  meeting  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  limited  discussion  following  it,  your  committee 
regards  it  as  desirable  that  this  Association  adopt  certain  articles  consti- 
tuting an  ethical  code  which  may,  in  a  sense,  represent  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  one  to  which 
tochers  are  willing  to  assent,  as  embodying  the  nighest  sense  of  honor 
and  riffht. 

To  uiis  end  we  would  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  articles  for  dis- 
cnssion  and  consideration,  and  we  would  furthermore  ask  that  the  articles 
as  amended  and  adopted  be  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Oommittee  on 
Resolutions. 

1.  No  superintendent  or  teacher  should  become  a  candidate  for  a  posi- 
tion until  it  has  been  definitely  decided  that  the  present  incumbent  shall 
not  remain  longer  than  the  present  term  of  contract.  When  a  board  of 
education  has  taken  such  action  as  precludes  the  present  incumbent  from 
being  an  applicant,  or  when  he*  has  announced  'that  he  is  not  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  it  is  proper  for  another  to  enter  the  field  as  an  applicant. 

2.  No  teacher  while  under  contract  should  make  application  for  another 
position,  without  first  securing  permission  from  the  board  of  education 
for  a  release  in  case  of  an  election. 

3.  A  superintendent  should  never  make  a  proposition  to  a  teacher 
under  contract  with  another  board  of  education,  to  leave  his  position 
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during  the  term  for  wbioh  he  has  oontraoted,  without  first  seouring  the 
ooDsent  of  the  saperintendent  and  the  board  of  education  to  give  the 
teacher  release  from  his  contract. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  teaching  profession  should  exercise  a  spirit  of 
loyalty,  by  giving  to  other  teachers  the  benefit  of  his  infinence,  by  beins 
careful  not  to  criticise  either  his  predecessor  or  associates  harshly,  and 
by  speaking  a  good  word  for  them  whenever  possible.  He  should  avoid 
doing  whatever  might  tend  to  weaken  the  influence  of  his  fellows  with 
school  officers,  fellow  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils,  and^most  emphatically 
he  should  never  underbid  another. 

6.  In  a  contest  for  a  position,  none  but  strictly  honorable  means  should 
be  employed  by  the  contestants  and  their  friends.  After  a  board  of  educa- 
tion has  made  a  choice  of  a  teacher,  it  should  be  considered  unprofessional 
for  the  defeated  candidate  to  criticise  the  successful  one,  or  to  charge 
him  with  incompetency  or  of  having  resorted  to  unfair  means  in  securing 
the  position. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

0.  O.  HOYT, 
0.   H.   QUBNEY, 

E.  P.  Bradley, 

Committee. 
DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Simmons  of  Owoaso: 

The  queBtion  is  certainly  an  important  one,  and  with  a  brief  referenoe  to  the  artiolee 
as  given  I  wish  to  add  two  more  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  list  A  paper  unique, 
▼aluabie,  to  the  point,  read  by  Supt.  Hoyt  a  year  ago  and  printed  in  our  proceedinffs, 
has  undoubtedly  been  read  by  the  majority  present.  A  discussion  then  took  place  by 
Messrs.  Hinsdale  and  Gumey,  and  two  other  gentlemen  whose  names  I  do  not  now 
recall,  covering  the  field  pretl^  thoroughly.  With  this  brief  reference,  I  will  pass  to 
the  first  article  about  a  superintendent  or  teacher  becoming  a  candidate  for  another 
person's  position  before  a  known  vacancy  has  oocurred. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  imderhanded,  miserable  work  done  by  teachers  through- 
out our  State  in  this  respect,  Every  year  our  school  board  has  a  standing  joke  with 
me.  Every  year  they  receive  a  dozen  or  fifteen  or  twenty  applications  for  my  posi- 
tion, and  I  know  for  a  number  of  years  back  they  have  handed  me  a  bundle  of  letters 
and  asked  if  I  would  select  my  successor.  I  have  seen  gentlemen  upon  the  floor  of  this 
hall  this  week  who  have  been  perennial  applicants  for  my  position.  I  wish  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  still  a  candidate  at  home;  1  still  hold  the  fort,  and  when  I  do  not  want 
it,  I  will  let  you  know.  Possibly  you  are  not  aware  that  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with 
your  correspondence,  but  I  am,  and  some  of  it  I  will  sav  is  underhanded  and  is  spoken 
of  in  decided  terms  of  criticism  by  members  of  our  scnool  board.  These  supermten- 
denta  will  write  and  say  that  they  have  heard  tiiat  the  board  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
superintendent;  Uiat  tbey  believe  he  is  not  strong  along  certain  lines;  and  that  they  have 
been  told  by  immediate  friends  that  the  board  have  asked  if  there  is  desirable  material 
in  the  field.  The^  have  never  heard  any  such  thing,  I  know.  I  will  say  again  that  I 
am  still  at  home  m  Owoeso.  If  any  of  my  friends  wish  to  correspond  with  me,  I  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

^condly,  '*  No  teacher  while  under  contract  should  make  application  for  another 
position,  etc.'*  Now,  I  will  not  call  an^  names— it  would  be  unprofessional— but  I 
will  say  that  we  employed  a  certain  applicant  for  a  prominent  position  in  our  schools  in 
June  last.  We  turned  away  manv  applicants  that  stood  an  equal  chance,  and  the  posi- 
tion was  tendered  to  a  certain  lady,  accepted,  contract  made  out,  all  the  preliminaries 
arranged.  Three  days  before  our  September  term  commenced,  we  received  a  letter 
firom  this  lady  in  southwest  Michigan,  tendering  her  resignation  and  begging  that  it  be 
accepted  at  once.  We  declined  to  accept  a  resignation  at  that  time,  and  wrote  her  that 
it  was  too  late.  She  telegraphed  a  replv  at  the  expense  of  the  board,  that  she  would 
take  the  next  train  for  111.  £very  year  I  hear  about  many  such  sases,  and  occasionally 
we  are  the  sufferers  ourselves.    It  is  contemptible,  it  is  unprofessional,  it  is  unjust,  that 
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any  teacher  under  contract  should  violate  that  contract.  Ab  has  been  said  (I  think  in 
the  Moderator),  if  any  board  three  days  before  school  began  should,  in  their  eetimation» 
find  a  better  applicant,  and  should  write  to  some  one  under  contract  that  they  had 
found  a  more  desirable  person  and  consequently  would  not  need  that  pnerson's  seryioeSv 
what  a  howl  would  go  up!  But  what  is  binding  upon  the  board  is  binding  upon  the 
teacher.  In  regard  to  this  same  question;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  dishonor- 
able about  the  method  I  am  about  to  suggest.  Suppose  I  am  under  contract,  and  a 
more  desirable  field  opens.  I  think  I  would  like  to  be  an  applicant  and  secure  the 
position  if  I  can.  I  believe  I  have  a  moral  right  to  go  to  my  school  board  and  lay  the 
case  before  them,  teUing  them  what  I  would  like  to  do;  and  if  they  give  their  consent, 
I  have  a  ri^ht  then  to  progress  as  far  as  I  can.  I  have  the  moral  right— it  belongs  to 
me  as  a  oitizen—to  go  before  that  board  and  be  released,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so;  and  it 
they  say  no,  then  I  should  go  back  to  my  work  and  work  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  than 
ever. 

Now,  in  regard  to  a  superintendent  or  other  official  meddling  with  a  teacher  under 
contract.  We  have  had  such  meddling.  I  never  have  meddlM,  for  I  consider  it  con- 
temptible. As  has  been  announced  from  the  desk,  I  am  desirous  of  securing  at  once 
two  eighth  grade  teachers.  Suppose  some  tearher  should  come  to  me  and  say,  "I  am 
under  contract,  but  I  think  I  can  get  out.  I  think  I  can  hand  in  my  resignation  and 
break  with  my  board,  or  come  against  the  wishes  of  my  board,"  I  would  rather  look 
our  school  room  doors  than  have  such  a  person  in  our  schools.  I  think  that  brings  me 
back  to  the  point  I  touched  upon  before.  If  that  teacher  knew  of  the  vacancy  with 
me  and  wished  to  nut  the  proposition  before  her  board,  I  should  consider  that  she  had 
a  perfect  right  to  ao  so. 

As  time  will  probably  cut  me  off  in  this  discussion,  I  wish,  as  I  first  said,  to  turn  your 
attention  to  a  matter  which  has  not  been  touched  upon,— testimonials.  I  shall  not  call 
nanjes,  I  shall  not  cite  place&  Some  of  the  following  instances  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  durinff  mv  brief  experience,  and  some  have  been  told  me  by  my  friends. 
A  gentleman  not  now  m  Michigan,  a  f^entleman  who  has  been  here  in  the  official  desk 
of  our  State  Association,  once  a  supermtendent  in  this  State,  probably  lost  his  position 
—a  very  importsnt  one — by  unprofessional  means.  Through  his  say-so,  or  influence, 
several  teachers,  eight  or  ten,  were  dropped  for  inefficiency.  (There  are  those  here  who 
are  acouainted  with  these  circumstance&)  Some  of  these  teachers  who  were  dropped 
from  the  corps  went  to  the  superintendent  and  asked  for  testimonials,  and  he  wrote 
them  out— f^lt-edged.  They  published  these  testimonials  in  the  papers  of  their  own 
town  and  this  act  caused  his  downfall.  I  heard  this  said  yesterday— no  matter  bv  whom : 
*'  We  wanted  a  teacher,  and  applications  with  testimonials  came  in,  among  others  one 
of  considerable  length  praising  a  certain  applicant  in  all  particulara  Later,  that  testi- 
monial was  undermined  by  private  correspondence  that  did  not  go  with  the  testimonial.*^ 
I  consider  the  indiscriminate  giving  of  testimonials  by  boards  of  education,  by  suj^rin- 
tendents,  by  principals,  by  the  University,  the  State  Normal,  and  college  authorities, — 
I  consider  that  this  is  doing  the  schools  of  Michigan  a  great  wrong.  It  has  come  to 
the  point  that  my  board  of  education  say  they  have  lost  all  confidence  in  testimonials; 
and  this  has  come  about  through  so  many  of  our  professional  men  and  women  giving 
testimonials,  simply  because  they  cannot  say  no.  As  I  have  but  a  minute  or  two  left, 
I  will  simply  touch  upon  another  feature  not  mentioned,  and  I  ho^e  I  will  not  be  mis- 
understood; that  is,  the  book  agent,  and  the  superintendent  and  his  corps  of  teachera 
The  book  agent  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  school  system.  He  does  us  a  great  good  and 
can  do  us  a  great  injury.  To  the  honor  of  some  in  that  business,  be  it  said  that  I  have 
never  heard  them  say,  nor  have  I  heard  others  say  about  them,  that  they  meddled  with 
the  superintendent's  position;  but  it  has  been  said  of  some  that  they  boast  of  having 
the  power  to  make  or  unmake  the  superintendent  of  schools.  There  have  been  some 
who  have  gone  about  to  boards  of  education  and  peddled  this  little  thing  or  that  little 
thing,  and  said  **  We  have  been  into  your  schools  and  we  found  this  and  that,"  or  "  the 
standing  of  such  person  is  so  and  so; "  and  so  throughout  the  State  they  have  tried  to 
ubdermine  that  teacher.  They  have  put  a  little  leaven  into  the  lump,  and  sometimes 
it  has  worked  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  injury.  And  so  I  wish  to  sa^  that  I  condemn, 
as  thoroughly  unprofessional,  the  spirit  of  the  book  agent  that  will  go  about  and 
meddle  with  affairs  that  are  not  his  affairs,  and  affairs  that  do  not  concern  him.  I 
would  then  emphasize  tiiese  points:  that  we  have  no  business  to  meddle  with  persons 
who  are  in  positions  until  that  contract  has  expired;  that  we  ouffht  to  be  loyal  to  each 
other;  and,  lastly,  the  contemptible  spirit  that  some  teachers  wDl  show  in  the  matter 
of  underbidding  other  teachers,  and  saying  unkind  things  about  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded them  should  be  put  down.  I  have  in  mind  at  present  a  young  lady  teaching 
not  far  from  where  I  teach.  She  is  in  a  country  school,  having  taught  there  two 
years,  and  another  person  underbid  her  five  or  eight  dollars  on  a  monw.    The  board 
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told  her  she  oould  keep  the  poeition,  if  she  wished  to  do  so  at  the  redi|oed  prioe;  and 
BO  she  is  obliged  to  suffer  that  iojustioe  because  of  the  underbiddiog  of  another. 

I  am  in  hearty  acoord  with  the  articles  as  printed.  I  give  them  my  sanction,  wish 
they  could  be  more  thoroughly  emphasized;  and  I  wish  we  oould  root  out  from  our 
profession  the  many  little,  contemptible,  unprofessional  things. 

CoMMR.  D.  B.  McClurs  of  Oceana  county:— 

If  teachers  entertained  high  notions,  such  as  they  ought  to  entertain,  concerning 
education,  professional  ethics  would  be  amply  proyiaed  for  in  the  conduct  of  every 
teacdier.  The  golden  rule  should  constitute  the  entire  code;  or,  to  be  a  little  more 
specific  (not  that  I  shall  say  anythiog  that  is  original,  anything  that  is  new),  first,  the 
relation  of  teachers  to  teachere: — ^just  so  long  as  human  beings  are  selfish,  just  so  long 
as  they  are  jealous,  just  so  long  as  they  are  under  the  press  of  want  or  false  pnde,  men 
will  seek  positions  and  sometimes  disregard  the  rights  of  their  brother  workers.  This 
has  grown  out  of  the  ideal  dominating  our  education.  lago's  advice  to  the  disap- 
pointed lieutenant,  *'Put  money  in  your  purse,**  has  become  the  shibboleth  of  educa- 
tion. There  isn't  any  remedy  for  this  except  that  we  change  the  ideal  from  that  of 
money  to  that  of  character.  To  do  this,  teachers  must  bMome  imbued  with  higher 
ideals  of  life— in  a  word,  become  imbued  with  the  teachings  of  the  Master. 

Second,  the  ''high  water  mark"  in  any  profession  requires  that  a  man  shall  rejoice 
over  the  prosperity  of  his  fellowmen.  1  fear,  if  this  be  the  test,  that  many  of  the 
men  wUl  dwell  in  dioal  water  until  a  better  day  dawns  educationally;  they  will  never 
be  in  dangler  of  drowning.  W.  M.  Hunt  of  Boston,  frequently  congratulated  his 
brother  artists  upon  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  work.  He  took  real  pleasure 
in  recognizing  the  sucgess  of  others.  Contrast  this  spirit  with  the  ncarrow^  aelflth 
spirit  exhibited  by  some  teachers— Qod  save  the  mark — toward  their  broUier  and 
Bister  workers.    Without  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Hunt,  an  educator  is  a  gilded  biped — 


"This  Bpirit  away, 
Man  ai«  bot  aildsd  loimi  or  painted  day. 


The  age  in  which  we  live  is  troubled  by  two  dangerous  diBeases;  the  envious  hatred 
of  him  who  suffers  want,  and  the  selfish  forgetfulness  of  him  who  lives  in  affluence. 
So  long  as  teachers  in  their  usage  of  one  anotiier  repeat  from  generation  to  generation 
l^e  blwdy  history,  in  spirit,  of  Cain  and  Abel,  our  education  will  have  more  of  sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  than  of  genuine  uplift  to  humanity. 

Third,  as  regards  professional  ethics  in  other  relations,  more  can  be  said.  Teachers 
securing  positions  make  specific  contracts  with  boards  of  education  and  teach  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  seeking  or  not  seeking,  as  the  case  may  be,  better  positions  while 
working  for  this  particular  board.  An  offer  of  a  better  position  is  made  to  this 
teacher.  He  hands  in  his  resignation  to  the  school  board.  The  board  can  do  but  one 
thing  under  Ordinary  circumsUinces.  If  the  teacher  is  retained  against  his  will,  the 
board  cannot  expect  first-class  service  at  his  hands.  If  it  wishes  to  retain  him,  it  must 
raise  his  salary.  The  board  cannot  feel  that  this  is  altogether  the  right  thing  to  do. 
If  he  ffoem,  the  board  must  seek  a  man  to  fill  his  place.  Essentially,  it  cannot  hope  to 
do  this  successfully.  We  therefore  enter  a  strong  protest  to  this  growing  abuse. 
Teachers  are  quick  to  resent  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  board  similar  to  the  conduct 
I  have  described.  They  call  it  groes  injustice.  It  would  be  an  advance  professionally 
if  teachers,  when  they  make  a  contract,  lived  up  to  that  contract  regardless  of  an  offer 
to  do  some  kind  of  work,  regardless  of  an  offer  to  step  up  higher  in  their  choeen  pro- 
fession. 

It  would  be  an  advance  in  professional  ethics  if  teachers,  superintendents,  and  com- 
missioners would  always  help  each  other,  speak  a  good  word  of  each  other,  for  each 
other.  It  will  be  a  good  advance  professionally,  manly  and  womanly,  in  leaving  1896, 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  1896,  if  we  all  remember,  ^  Education  is  to  know  for  the 
sake  of  living,  not  to  live  for  the  sake  of  knowing." 

SuPT.  Brioos:  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  these  papers,  but  as  this  in  the  form  of  a 
report,  I  move  its  adoption  by  the  Association.    Carried. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

WM.    AUSTIN  ELLIS,    PBINOIPAL  OF  DUFFIBLD  SCHOOL,   DETBOIT. 

There  is  notbiog  in  America  bo  idolized  today  as  the  pablio  sohool. 
The  people  who  about  the  loudest  for  it,  know  the  least  of  what  it  really 
is  or  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  public  sohool  system  is  a  great  and  glo* 
rious  system,  but  we  oan  never  depend  upon  public  enthusiasm  for  its 
success;  we  can  never  depend  upon  aught  else  than  the  highest  kind  of 
training.  I  am  not  going  into  any  philosophical  discussion ;  I  am  going 
to  consider  the  subject  practically.  If  any  of  you  have  ever  had  one  boy 
on  your  hands— I  mean  a  little  boy — for  any  length  of  time,  you  know 
very  well  what  a  diflScult  process  it  is  to  deal  with  him.  We  all  know,  of 
course,  that  what  is  truly  practical  is  scientific,  and  what  is  not  scientific, 
cannot  be  practical.  Still,  for  the  short  time  I  am  to  occupy^  I  must 
attempt  to  suggest  only  a  few  general  considerations  and  not  philosophize 
at  all.  Dr.  'eTE.  White  says,  I  find  myself  increasingly  discrediting  the 
practical  value  of  thephiloaophy  of  psychology  to  teacl^ers  as  a  class.  Scores 
of  ambitious  teachers  are  now  struggling  in  philosophy  beyond  their 
depth,  and  some  are  in  distress,  because  their  blind  attempts  to  apply  it 
in  teaching  are  unsuccessful.  How  often  do  you  bear  an  institute 
instructor  who  is  to  give  a  few  lessons  in  the  teaching  of  reading  or  num- 
ber or  drawing,  start  off  with  a  half  hour's  floundering  in  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  philosophy,  or  psychology  of  the  process.  What  the 
teacher  needs  is  a  clear  knowiede  of  vsychioal  foots.  The  philosophy  of 
these  facts  may  well  be  left  to  philosophers— at  least  until  they  reach 
some  practical  agreement.'* 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that  characteristic  of  the  human  mind 
whereby,  given  the  proper  environment,  we  do  certain  things  without 
being  trained  to  do  them.  Nobody  ever  teaches  a  little  child  to  talk;  he 
learns  it  instinctively.  So  there  are  many  other  things  in  the  public 
schools  which  we  must  learn  heroically  to  eliminate  from  the  curriculum ; 
eliminate  in  the  daily  exercises  many  things  that  we  do  today,  simply 
because  we  do  not  realize  that,  if  we  let  the  thing  alone,  it  will  take  care 
of  itself,  and  that,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  the  most,  the  child  will 
know  it,  at  least  here  in  America.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
teaching  one  and  two  and  three,  when  every  child  knows  one,  two,  and 
three,  and  higher  numbers  usually.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  going 
on  in  the  schools  all  the  time.  If  we  will  give  it  our  personal  attention, 
we  can  very  soon  eliminate  much  that  we  have  to  do  in  sohool,  and  we 
oan  have  the  school  running  in  a  very  simple  and  easy  manner.  The 
teacher  must  so  manage  as  to  gain  the  orderly  attention  of  the  pupils 
without  disturbing  their  minds  or  antagonizing  them ;  without  putting 
them  out  of  proper  relations  or  disjointing  them  from  her  and  from  the 
school.  Good  management  does  these  things;  and,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  teacher,  it  does  them  eflfectually.  The  children  of  the  public 
schools  must  be  controlled ;  we  must  take  all  the  pupils  as  we  find  them, 
and  arrange  and  classify  them;  we  must  organize  them;  we  must 
take  methods  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  productive  of 
good,  and  apply  them ;  and  we  must  push  the  pupils  along  through  their 
dasses  in  the  freest  way  possible, — but  we  must  have  classes,  must  have 
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grades.  Ingenuity  has  found  no  other  way.  We  must  put  limitations 
on  the  children;  we  must  manage  them :  bnt  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  we  are  not  to  pnt  any  more  limitations  on  them  than  the  oiroam- 
stances  make  neoessary.  We  are  to  uphold  nature  in  all  her  ways.  The 
most  delightful  oharaoteristic  of  study  is  spontaneity.  We  are  not  to 
interfere  with  that  oharaoteristio.  The  child  who  has  the  most  of  it  will 
make  the  greatest  man  or  the  best  woman,  if  it  is  properly  trained.  We 
are  not  to  break  down  this  spontaneity.  The  control  we  exercise  over 
these  children  must  go  as  far  as  if  necessary,  but  no  farther,  in  order 
to  make  instruction  possible.  This  control  must  be  reasonable.  The  child 
knows  more  than  we  give  him  credit  for.  Ohildren,  even  in  the  begin- 
ning grades,  learn  very  quickly  ^hat  is^  necessary  and  what  is  reasonable 
in  school,  and  thev  have  their  sense  of  justice  and  of  right. 

Teachers  must  also  have  affection  for  the  children  in  the  school.  Chil- 
dren know  whether  the  teacher  cares  for  them  or  not;  and  they  make  great 
allowances,  if  they  feel  that  the  teacher  really  has  affection  for  them. 
We  should  not  break  down  the  spirit  of  the  children.  Educators  have 
changed  their  ideas  upon  this  subject.  Those  of  you  who  are  acquainted 
with  horses,  know  how  much  more  valuable  a  spirited  horse  is  than  one 
of  no  spirit.  For  some  time  before  we  had  electric  cars  in  Detroit  I  had 
a  lazy  horse;  but  when  the  electric  cars  came  to  the  city,  I  had  to  get  a 
more  spirited  horse,  in  order  to  drive  with  any  degree  of  safety  among  the 
cars.  We  well  remember  when  the  plan  on  some  farms  was  to  let  a  colt 
run  freely  without  a  blanket  upon  him,  nothing  done,  spirit  unchecked, 
until.the  animal  was  two  or  three  or  four  years  old;  and  then  all  the  boys 
and  all  the  neighbors  put  a  heavy  harness  on  him,  and  proceeded  to  break 
him  down.  That  is  not  done  any  more.  Even  people  who  are  training 
animals  have  learned  a  better  way.  The  colt  is  haltered  now  as  soon  as 
it  can  stand  upon  its  feet;  it  is  handled  with  familiarity;  it  is  treated 
with  kindness;  there  is  an  association  with  it;  it  is  driven  beside  the 
mother  when  a  few  months  old.  Everything  is  done  to  encourage,  stim- 
ulate, and  direct  action,  and  to  respect  the  laws  of  nature. 

As  a  small  boy  I  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  I  count  the  time 
spent  there  as  the  most  educative  of  my  life,  because  I  had  a  natural 
amibtion  to  do  things.  These  are  some  of  the  things  I  did.  I  made  a 
wagon  and  trained  a  dog  to  draw  it.  I  made  an  ox  yoke,  and  broke  the 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  draw  a  sled  in  the  deep  snow.  I  broke  five  or 
six  colts  that  I  myself  had  taken  care  of,  and  fed  and  grown  up  with  during 
all  their  lives;  and  I  did  not  have  a  single  accident  I  dia  these  things 
before  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  am  proud  of  it,  although  you  may  think 
me  egotistical.  I  mention  the  age  at  which  these  things  are  done  by  boys 
on  the  farms  as  an  illustration  of  the  common  mistake  that  has  been  made 
by  not  putting  manual  training  into  the  elementary  grades.  It  was 
thought  that  all  that  was  neoessary  was  to  set  up  a  manual  training  shop 
in  the  high  school  grades.  If  intellectual  activity  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  manual  training,  if  the  mechanical  instinct  is  to  be  developed  by  the 
actual  doing  of  things  with  the  hands,  that  instinct  must  be  developed  at 
an  earlier  age  than  the  high  school.  In  the  lower  grades  it  should  com- 
mence with  form  drawing,  with  cutting  and  foldins  paper,  then  cutting 
and  folding  cardboard,  then  thin  wora,  and  then  bench  work  in  the  7tn 
and  8tb  grades. 

If  kindness  is  the  proper  thing  in  the  training  of  animals,  it  sorely  is 
the  case  in  the  training  of  children.  ^We  are  to  treat  these  children  wit* 
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kindnesB,  witb  oourteflv,  witb  oare.  Prof.  Dewey  says  that  tbe  diaoiplin- 
ing  of  small  obildren  sfaould  be  inoidental ;  that  tbe  old  idea  was  to  send 
tbe  obildren  into  tbe  otber  room  just  for  tbe  sake  of  sending  tbem,  or  disoi* 
plining  tbem;  bat  now  we  sbould'aend  tbem  out  of  tbe  room  because  we 
wisb  to  use  tbe  room. 

We  are  to  remember  tbeir  oiroumstanoes.  Here  are  two  obildren  in  tbe 
sobool ;  tbey  are  just  as  unlike  as  it  is  possible  for  any  two  individuals  to 
be.  Tbe  teaober  oannot  treat  tbese  two  obildren  alike.  Tbere  are  too 
many  teaobera  wbo  look  upon  a  soboj)l  as  a  wbole,  en  masse.  You  oannot 
get  good  results  in  a  sobool,  unless  you  are  in  oontaot  witb  eaob  obild  in 
tbe  sobool,  and  take  into  consideration  tbe  oiroumstanoes  of  eaob.  Just 
BO  far  as  our  sobools  attempt  to  even  up  or  even  down  tbe  obildren  of  tbe 
sobool,  just  in  proportion  as  we  bave  attempted  to  do  tbat,  just  in  tbat 
proportion  bave  we  wronged  tbe  obildren,  bave  we  wrongeid  tbe  com- 
munity. We  can  never  even  up  tbe  sobool  witbout  wronging  every  obild 
in  it,  for  tbere  is  no  average  obild  tbere.  Wbat  we  want  of  tbe  sobool, 
therefore,  is  to  give  play  for  genius  witbin  tbe  school.  Let  no  one  say 
I  am  attacking  tne  graded  sobool  system,  for  I  am  not.  I  believe  in  tbe 
graded  sobool  system  as  thoroughly  as  does  any  person  whom  I  have  ever 
met.  I  bave  no  patience  witb  those  people  who  think  tbat  the  old-time 
free  and  easy,  go-as-you-please  distriot  school  was  better  than  the  graded 
school.  Tbe  graded  school  is  tbe  ideal  sobool ;  but  while  I  say  tbat,  I 
am  as  opposed  to  tbe  abuses  of  tbe  graded  sobool  as  anyone. 

Four  years  ago  tbe  school  board  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  made  provision 
for  the  more  rapid  advancement  of  pupils  in  the  grammar  sobools,  by 
adopting  a  plan  whereby  tbe  work  may  be  done  more  easily  in  less  than 
tbe  full  time  of  six  years.  For  an  explanation  of  tbe  plan,  I  refer  you  to 
the  N.  E.  A.  proceedings  for  1894  or  to  tbe  report  of  the  Oambridge 
school  board  for  1891. 

Tbe  former  rule  of  tbe  sobool  committee  was  as  follows:  '*Tbe  gram- 
mar schools  shall  be  divided  according  to  the  degree  of  advancement  of 
tbe  pupils  in  tbeir  studies,  each  into  six  grades;  but  in  each  grade, 
except  the  highest,  a  separate  division  may  be  formed  and  special  instruc- 
tion ffiven  to  such  division,  in  order  to  enable  tbe  pupils  composing  it  to 
complete  the  course  of  study  in  a  shorter  period  than  six  years.  Last 
year,  under  this  rule,  10%  of  tbe  graduates  did  tbe  work  in  four  years, 
27%  in  five  years,  46%  in  six  years,  and  18^  in  seven  years  or  more, 
those  taking  more  than  seven  years  being  only  a  fraction  of  1%.  It  is 
expected  tbat  under  tbe  new  rule  a  larger  percentage  will  complete  tbe 
course  in  less  than  six  years,  and  tbat  tbere  will  be  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  tbe  number  of  those  wbo  take  six  years  or  more. " 

At  about  tbe  same  time  this  four  and  six  year  system  was  introduced 
in  Oambridge,  we  adopted  at  tbe  Duffield  school  in  Detroit  a  different 
system  of  transferring  pupils  at  irregular  intervals  and  of  double  promo- 
tions, which  is  as  follows : 

At  tbe  end  of  tbe  term  I  ask  each  teaober  for  a  list  containing  t)ie 
names  of  about  ten  of  tbe  brightest  pupils.  During  tbe  seventh  or  eighth 
week  of  tbe  next  term,  I  aak  the  teacher  for  a  list  of  names  of  about  ten 
of  her  brightest  pupils.  I  then  compare  tbese  two  lists,  which  were  pre- 
pared by  different  teachers,  bat  concerning  nearly  tbe  s^me  pupils,  and 
if  I  find  tbe  name  of  any  pupil  occurring  on  both  Hats,  I  consider  it  safe 
to  put  him  in  tbe  next  highest  class  on  trial.  I  uaually  find  an  average 
of  five  such  pupils  in  each  room,  and  nearly  one  hundred  pupils  for  tbe 
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wbole  sofaool.  There  are  nine  hundred  pupils  in  the  sohool  and  eighteen 
teachers.  Usaally  eight  oat  of  the  ten  pnpila  who  are  promoted  on  trial  in 
the  middle  of  the  term,  pass  at  the  end  of  the  next  term.  Last  week  I 
talked  with  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  pupils  who  had  been  pro- 
moted in  the  middle  of  the  term  at  some  time  in  the  school,  course,  and 
in  nearly  every  case  they  were  glad  that  they  had  been  allowed  to  do 
double  work  for  a  term.  In  our  8th  grade  room  of  seventy- five  pupils,  I 
found  twenty-four  who  had  been  thus  promoted  at  some  time  in  the 
course ;  and  I  found  only  one  who  was  sorry  for  it,  she  being  a  girl  of 
sixteen  years  old  who,  on  account  of  ill  health,  did  not  enter  any  school 
until  she  was  eleven  years  old. 

The  graded  school  makes  its  mistake  in  the  thought  that  it  must  even 
up  or  even  down  all  the  children.  No,  what  the  graded  school  means  is 
that  they  shall  so  work  together  that  every  child  shall  have  every  conceiv* 
able  opportunity  of  getting  the  most  possible  out  of  his  associates  and 
through  his  associates.  The  evil  of  the  public  school  system,  so  far  as 
any  evil  has  come  from  it,  has  been  very  largely  the  outgrowth  of  our 
idea  that  we  can  make  '* bookish"  boys  and  sirls  out  of  ml  the  children 
that  come  to  school.  We  cannot  make  ''bookish"  boys  and  girls  out  of 
all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  learn,  all  of  us,  more  from  human  nature 
than  we  learn  from  books  or  from  nature ;  and  every  business  man  knows 
that  what  has  made  him  a  success  in  the  world  has  never  come  out  of 
books,  but  has  come  from  his  knowlege  of  human  nature.  There  is  not 
a  professional  man  in  any  calling  who  has  made  a  success  of  it,  who  does 
not  owe  a  hundred  times,  as  much  to  his  knowledge  of  men  as  he  does  to 
his  knowledge  of  books.  Preachers  who  are  successful  owe  many  times 
as  much  to  their  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  they  owe  to  a  knowledge 
of  theology.  And  the  graded  school  makes  a  fatal  mistake  when  it 
assumes  that  it  must  make  ''bookish"  boys  and  girls  out  of  all  the  children 
there,  and  that  they  have  a  rieht  to  mark  them  down  if  they  do  not  get  a 
100%  or  70%  in  book  knowledge. 

We  are  also  responsible  for  interesting  the  child  in  his  school  work. 
Interesting  is  not  en/er/amin^ ;  it  is  not  amusing.  My  little  boy  attended 
the  kindergarten  for  two  years,  and  I  have  only  the  highest  words  to 
speak  of  the  kindergarten  spirit;  but  there  is  always  a  liability  that  the 
kindergartners  will  fail  in  their  mission,  if  they  devote  themselves  ezolu* 
dvely  to  entertaining  and  amusing  the  children.  We  need  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  do  not  confuse  the  amusing  of  children  with  the  interest- 
ing  of  them.  By  interest  we  mean  a  desire  to  know  more.  In  those 
school  subjects  where  interest  is  an  important  matter,  as  it  is  not  in  num- 
ber work,  but  as  it  is  in  geography,  in  language,  in  reading,  in  history, 
in  music,  and  in  drawing, — we  want  the  child  to  be  interested  and  to 
have  a  desire  for  the  subject.  Fellow  teachers,  the  school  has  no  mis- 
sion, if  it  does  not  give  the  pupils  an  appetite.  We  cannot  teach  our 
pupils  much  today  that  will  not  make  them  back  numbers  in  a  few  years, 
if  they  do  not  learn  anything  after  they  leave  school.  This  appetite  we 
must  create  in  the  school. 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  age  of  children's  books.  Let  us  give  the 
children  the  very  best  English,  even  if  they  do  not  understand  all  of  it. 
If  the  boys  and  girls  could  be  brought  up,  not  on  the  second  best,  but  on 
the  best  that  has  been  written,  whether  they  understand  all  the  words  or 
not,  and  if  they  could  be  so  filled  with  these  examples  of  excellent  Eng- 
lish that  they  would  not  be,  as  we  often  are,  overcome  with  dismay  at  the 
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Bigbt  of  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  bat  oould  sit  down  with  a  pencil  and  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  readily  express  their  thoughts;  if  we  oould  do  that  for 
the  little  children, — give  them  a  love  and  a  passion  for  suoh  really  fine 
literature,  my  friends,  we  would  see  the  result  of  it  in  a  few  years.  Our 
Esglish  speech  would  be  finer  and  sweeter  and  more  accurate.  We  would 
not  have  following  us  and  taunting  us  this  deterioration  of  character  of 
our  boys  and  girls,  because  of  the  poor  books  that  they  read.  I  do  not 
mean  the  really  bad  books.  I  mean  simply  the  worthless  ones  that  give 
us  nothing;  that  give  us  no  higher  outlook,  no  higher  idea;  that  leave  us 
and  the  world  no  finer  and  no  better  after  the  pages  are  closed. 

We  cannot  give  our  children  three  things  that  would  be  of  greater 
resource,  protection,  and  safeguard  than  these:  an  understanding  and 
intelligent  love  of  the  world  about  them,  a  love  of  nature  and  an  under- 
standing of  and  love  for  good  books  and  fine  literature,  and  a  capacity  for 
friendship  with  the  good  and  noble  and  true. 

Another  phase  of  school  work  is  the  discrimination  between  the  import- 
ant and  unimportant.  Any  business  firm  that  is  successful  today,  is  as 
careful  to  get  men  and  women  who  are  quick  as  it  is  to  get  men  and 
women  who  are  accurate  and  careful.  One  of  the  important  things  of  a 
school  is  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  awake,  alive,  getting  forward  with  all 
the  speed  that  is  in  them ;  and  the  school  that  neglects  this  phase  of  its 
work  and  fails  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  activity  and  progress,  fails 
largely  of  its  mission.  Most  of  us  remember  the  time  when  dates  in  his- 
tory were  considered  very  important.  There  is  nothing  in  mathematics 
that  will  stimulate  our  minds  as  teachers  more  than  the  studying  along 
this  line  of  discrimination  between  the  important  and  unimportant.  We 
can  do  it  all  along  the  line  of  school  work. 

There  are  three  sources  of  universal  knowledge;  books,  nature,  and 
human  nature.  Teachers  should  learn  that  the  beauty  of  the  graded 
school  system  is  that  there  are  several  scholars  of  about  the  same  age  or 
about  the  same  seneral  acquaintance  with  things,  and  about  the  same 
general  ability,  who  can  help  each  other;  and  the  school  ought  to  be  a 
place  of  learning  one  from  the  other,  rather  than  a  place  of  learning  ftrom 
the  teacher  or  trom  books  primarily.  Let  them  learn  something  from 
books,  but  much  from  each  other.     The  teacher  who  will  learn  from  her 

{mpils  is  doing  more  than  the  teacher  who  insists  that  the  pupil  shall 
earn  from  her.  If  teachers  could  be  lead  to  believe  this  and  practice  it, 
the  pupils  would  have  some  time  in  school  for  oral' expression.  The  time 
is  now  largely  taken  up  by  the  teacher's  talking  too  much.  In  the  average 
school  there  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  minutes  for  each  pnpil  to 
express  himself  orally,  provided  the  teacher  does  no  talking.  The  time 
for  each  pupil  is  considerably  less  where  the  teacher  does  all  the  talking. 
Let  us  see  that  we  bring  the  public  school  into  touch  with  the  world  as 
it  is.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  school  life  of  today  beautifully  works  with 
nature.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  schools  work  with  human  nature  as  well 
as  with  nature,  and  that  they  work  with  the  industries  of  the  world.  Let 
us  see  to  it  that  this  school  life  of  ours  shall  be  illuminated,  shall  be 
literally  electrified ;  and,  as  we  have  caught  the  lightnings  out  of  the 
heavens  and  have  harnessed  them  to  do  our  bidding  until  they  do  a  mil- 
lion things  practically  unheard  of  before,  so  let  the  school,  with  all  its 
mystical  power,  be  brought  down  and  harnessed  to  every  day  life,  so  that 
in  the  house,  on  the  street,  in  the  shop,  and  wherever  the  father  toorkSf 
there  the  child  may  know  more  than  the  father. 
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Prof^  George  referred  to  tbe  pertinent  paper  last  year  presented  by 
Snpt.  Chalmers  olaiming  there  should  be  greater  ease  and  faoilit j^  in 
passing  from  one  grade  to  another,  and  said  he  hoped  teachers  wonld  not 
lose  sight  of  the  idea  that  the  time  between  srades  should  be  n^ade  as 
short  as  possible.  In  tbe  sub-dividing  of  grades  the  principle  should  be 
this : — whenever  the  grade  beoomes  so  large  that  it  must  be  heard  in  sec- 
tions, then  it  is  time  to  sub-divide  into  A,  B,  and  0  sections,  thus  mak- 
ing the  transfer  of  bright  pupils  from  one  class  to  another  comparatively 
easy.  The  individualizing  of  instruction  is  not  a  new  question.  It  was 
discussed  at  the  N.  E.  A.  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years  aso.  It  has 
been  discussed  by  Commissioner  Harris  and  Dr.  White,  and  that  it  is 
still  being  discussed  as  the  new  question,  shows  how  history  repeats 
itself.  Prof.  Oeorge  concluded  with  the  hope  that  it  would  continue  to 
repeat  itself  until  something  is  accomplished. 

Dr.  Boone  thought  we  had  reached  a  time  when  the  question  should 
be,  not  whether  the  child  can  do  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade,  but  whether 
he  can  get  more  good  out  of  the  fifth  than  the  fourth  grade.  School 
order  is  to  be  secured,  school  management  is  to  be  maintained,  through 
the  work  of  the  school,  and  not  through  what  we  used  to  call  discipline. 

Supt.  Chalmers  was  reminded  of  the  remarks  made  by  a  farmer  at  tbe 
breakfast  table,  who  bad  been  attending  the  present  convention,  and  who 
said  next  time  he  should  take  a  pocket  dictionary  with  him  so  he  could 
understand  what  they  were  talking  about.  He  thought  a  great  many  long 
words  were  used,  ana  that  tbe  teaching  profession  was  in  another  respect 
somewhat  like  the  farmer,  who  often  uses  his  machinery  for  a  time  and 
then  fills  up  the  fence  comers  with  it  and  buys  new,  though  the  teacher 
often  drags  out  tbe  old  machine,  paints  it  up  as  new,  and  uses  it  again. 

Supt.  Jrattengill  said  it  made  little  difference  whether  tbe  machine  were 
new  or  old  so  long  as  it  was  a  good  one,  and  he  hated  to  see  people  shrug 
their  shoulders  at  everv  new  thing,  lest  it  should  prove  gooa  for  nothing 
or  an  old  machine  newly  painted.  If  no  progress  had  been  made  untu 
poeple  were  sure  every  new  thing  were  a  gooa  one,  farmers  would  still  be 
using  tbe  old  sickle.  What  if  they  bad  thrown  some  machines  into  the 
fence  comers !  Meantime,  through  these  efforts  to  improve  bad  come  the 
pref ected  modem  reaper  of  today. 

Pbbs.  Thompsgk  then  addressed  the  Association  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Oenilemen: — This  brings  ns  to  the  close  of  another  session 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  It  was  not  my 
good  fortune  to  be  present  with  yon  one  year  ago  when  you  hcnored  me 
with  this  position ;  but  the  little  wires  whicn  tell  stories  so  effectively 
flashed  to  me  tbe  news,  and  I  assure  you  it  reached  an  appreciative  heart, 
a  heart  full  of  thanks  to  you  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me.  I  was 
very  glad,  too,  to  know  who  my  associates  were  to  be ;  and  I  want  to  take 
another  occasion  right  here  to  thank  our  efficient  secretary,  treasurer, 
railroad  treasurer,  and  our  Executive  Oommittee,  for  the  earnest  and 
hearty  support  which  they  have  given  me  in  the  responsible  position 
which  yon  tendered  me  a  year  aso.  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  this 
honor.  I  feel  it  an  honor  to  be  the  president  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
of  tbe  State  of  Michisan,  and  I  want  yon  to  know  that  I  feel  thankful  to 
you  for  it  I  also  feel  very  much  gratified  at  the  loyal  way  in  which  tbe 
teachers  have  rallied  to  the  Association  at  this  time.  I  am  glad,  too,  to 
27 
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introdnoe  to  you  at  this  time  your  president-eleot,  Sapt.  0.  O.  Hoyt  of 
Lansiug.  I  am  very  happy  inaeed  to  leave  this  Asaooiation  in  auob  good 
handa. 

SuPT.  Hoyt  reaponded  aa  followa: 

Fellow  Teachers  I — ^At  thia  time  I  feel  that  I  can  aay  nothine  more 
than  to  expreaa  to  yon  my  thanka  for  the  high  and  diatingniahea  honor 
that  you  have  conferred  npon  me  in  obooaing  me  for  the  preaident 
of  the  higheat  aaaooiation  of  teaohera  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  I 
can  only  ezpieaa  to  yon  my  anpreciation  of  what  you  have  done  by 
giving  yon  the  beat  effort  poaaible  to  make  the  next  meeting  of  the  Aaao- 
elation  aa  fipreat  a  anooeaa  aa  thia  baa  been.  I  feel  and  have  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  the  State  Teacbera'  Aaaooiation  la  a  wonderful  power  in  the 
State,  and  that  thia  power  abonld  be  extended  where  it  ia  moat  needed, — 
to  the  teacbera  of  our  diatrict  acboola.  We  cannot  help  them  if  they  are 
not  here.     Let  ua  each,  one  and  all,  try  to  reinforce  our  numbera  by 

J  letting  to  thia  meeting  the  teacbera  firom  the  diatrict  acboola.  In  con- 
erring  with  aome  membera  of  the  Executive  Committee  I  find  thia  aenti- 
ment  atrong,  (and  it  can  be  atated  in  a  very  few  worda)  that  the  po^ama 
ahall  be  iaauea  not  later  than  October  1,  and  that  all  aeotiona  wiabmg  to 
be  repreaented  upon  auch  program  muat  have  their  program  in  the  handa 
of  the  Executive  Committee  not  later  than  September  1 ;  if  anv  aectiona 
are  left  off  the  general  program,  you  who  are  here  now  will  know  the 
reaaon  wbv.  I  aak  the  cooperation  of  the  teacbera  of  the  State  for  our 
next  meetine^.  It  will  be  very  gratifying  indeed  to  all  of  ua  if  we  can 
have  a  meeting  of  the  Aaaooiation  with  one  thouaand  membera.  I 
believe  it  ia  poaaible.  It  needa  not  only  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
Buperintendent  and  the  college  profeeaora,  but  it  needa  the  cooperation  of 
the  commiaaionera  and  all  teacbera.  Why  cannot  we  in  Michigan  have  a 
Teacbera'  Aaaooiation  where  the  auperintendent  comea  from  a  city  and 
bringa  bia  teacbera  with  him,  where  the  commiaaioner  comea  and  bringa 
hia  teacbera  with  him, — a  meeting  that  will  do  the  moat  good  to  the  great- 
eat  number.  Again  thanking  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon 
me.  and  aaking  you  for  your  hearty  cooperation  at  the  next  meeting,  I 

will  aak  what  ia  the  further  pleaaure  of  the  Aaaooiation. 

• 

SuPT.  Chalkbbs:  I  do  not  wiah  to  make  any  motion,  but  aimply  wiab 
to  aay  that  you  will  find  the  latch  atring  out  in  Grand  Rapida  whenever 
you  wiah  to  come  there.  You  will  find  the  largeat  convention  hall  in 
Michigan  free;  muaic,  free.  We  will  offer  you  aa  good  hotel  aocommo- 
dationa  aa  you  will  find  in  thia  city  for  a  dollar  a  cky,  and  better  aocom- 
modationa  if  you  care  to  pay  the  advanced  ratea. 


There  being  no  further  buaineaa  to  come  before  the  meeting,  it  waa  at 
once  adjourned,  though  the  little  groupa  of  animated  apeakera  that 
lingered  here  and  there  would  aeem  to  indicate  much  intereat  awakened 
in  the  varioua  queationa  brought  under  diacuaaion  at  thia  doaing  aeaaion. 
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HISTORY    OF    TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES    AND 
INSTITUTE   WORK    IN    MICHIGAN. 


OOMPILED  BT  PBOF.  DANIEL  PUTNAM. 


PiSTATOBT  NoTB.— The  miln  porpoM  of  this  ikateh  !■  to  ahow  the  progw  wbi*h  has  been  made  in 
the  ehazaetar  and  manafomant  of  Inttitntaa,  and  in  tha  nature  (tf  the  inatroetion  i^Ten  in  tbom. 

I. 

INTRODUGTORT. 

The  teachers'  institate,  lil^e  most  other  yaluable  educational  agencies 
and  institntionBy  had  a  yerj  humble  origin.  At  the  beginning  it  was 
little  more  than  an  informal  and  voluntary  gathering  of  the  teachers  of  a 
neighborhood  for  mutual  improvement  or  to  listen  to  the  instruction  of 
a  few  older  and  more  experienced  teachers.  Such  meetings  continued 
sometimes  only  for  a  day  or  two  or  three,  sometimes  for  a  longer  period. 
There  has  been  no  little  discussion  in  relation  to  the  place  where  the  first 
institute  was  held  in  the  United  States,  and  as  to  the  person  who  had 
the  honor  of  conducting  this  institute;  ■!  shall  not  enter  into  such  dis- 
cussion, but  merely  set  down  what  seem  to  be  fairly  well  established 
facts. 

Barnard's  Journal  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  first  Insti- 
tute in  Connecticut  was  held  by  Mr.  Barnard  himself  at  Hartford,  'in  the 
autumn  of  1839."  The  first  institute  in  New  York  was  held  at  Ithaca 
in  April,  1843;  this  continued  two  weeks  and  was  attended  by  twenty- 
eight  teachers.  The  first  in  Rhode  Island  was  held  in  1844,  and  the  first 
in  Ohio  in  September,  1845,  at  Sandusky.  The  first  institute  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  held  in  October,  1845,  at  Pittsfield,  and  continued  in  session 
ten  days.  Institute  work  was  commenced  in  other  States  about  the  same 
time.  The  first  institute  in  Michigan  was  held  by  State  Superintendent 
Ira  Mayhew  in  October,  1846. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1845  Superintendent  Mayhew  advocated  the 
institute  as  one  of  the  most  available  means  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers and  suggested  a  liberal  appropriation  by  the  legislature  for  their 
support.  He  wrote ;  ''I  entertain  the  opinion  that  if  the  State  has  f  25,000 
to  appropriate  annually  for  the  promotion  of  common  school  education^ 
it  would  be  productive  of  greater  good  to  apply  one  or  two  thousand 
dollars,  or  even  five  thousand  dollars,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  maintaining  teachers'  institutes  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, and  the  residue  to  the  support  of  schools,  than  to  apply  the  whole 
to  the  payment  of  unqualified  teachers  or  even  to  those  of  ordinary 
attainments." 
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As  previouBly  stated,  the  first  institute  in  the  State^  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  was  held  by  Mr.  Mayhew  at  Jackson  in  October  of  1846. 
There  were  about  thirty  teachers  in  attendance.  In  his  report  for  that 
year  he  says:  ^'It  should  be  generally  understood  that  the  main  design 
of  teachers'  institutes  is  to  impart  professional  instruction;  to  consider 
and  discuss  the  best  means  of  interesting  and  governing  children  in  our 
primary  schools,  and  the  most  improved  and  successful  methods  of 
imparting  instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  study  ordinarily  pur- 
sued  therein."  He  suggested  that  a  series  of  five  or  six  institutes  be 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  during  the  year  1847,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  they  would  be  well  attended  and  of  great  value  to  the 
schools. 

The  gradual  improvement  of  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  for  their  work,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Washtenaw  county,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Oct.  21, 1847,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

''That  in  the  opinon  of  this  board  the  cause  of  popular  education  and 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  citizens  of  this  county,  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  dollars,  in  establishing  and  fostering  the  teachers'  institute 
recently  organized  in  this  county  for  the  improvement  of  common  school 
teachers;  and  *  *  *  we  being  impress^  with  the  importance  of  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  virtue  among  the  people,  respect- 
fully request  the  legislature  of  the  State  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  this  county,  in  their  discretion,  to  raise  by  tax 
on  the  taxable  property  of  this  county,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
dollars  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  teach- 
ers' institute  and  in  supplying  it  with  a  boaM  of  instruction." 

The  State  Superintendent  recommended  this  resolution  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  legislature,  with  the  suggestion  that  a  law  be 
passed  applicable  to  the  whol^  State.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
legislature  at  the  following  session,  to  provide  in  some  way  for  the  sup- 
port of  institutes;  but  public  sentiment  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
secure  its  enactment  into  a  law. 

During  this  period  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Normal  School  was  begin- 
ning to  be  entertained.  But  Mr.  Mayhew,  while  favorable  to  the  project 
of  opening  such  a  school  at  some  later  time,  was  so  strongly  attached 
to  the  plan  of  teachers'  institutes  and  was  so  firm  in  the  belief  that,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  they  would  be  of  more  service  than  any  other 
instrumentality  in  preparing  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  that  he 
urged  in  his  report  at  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  that  provision  be  made 
for  a  series  of  institutes,  the  expense  of  which  should  be  paid  from  the 
interest  of  the  primary  school  fund.  He  recommencled  that  eight  or  ten 
per  cent  of  the  avails  of  the  fund  be  appropriated  for  this  object.  He 
said;  ''This  would,  in  my  opinion,  at  present  be  far  better  than  estab- 
lishing a  single  Normal  School,  inasmuch  as  it  would  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  benefiting  a  greater  number  of  teachers,  in  a  more  acceptable 
manner  and  at  less  expense.  Very  many  teachers  would  attend  a  course 
of  normal  instruction  to  continue  from  two  to  four  weeks,  who  would  be 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  a  more  extended  course  at  a 
State  Normal  School." 

The  arguments  and  recommendations  of  the  Superintendent  produced 
no  immediate  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  legislature,  but  public  opinion 
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was  beginning  slowly  to  ripen  upon  the  subject.  Institutes  continued 
to  be  held  here  and  there  in  the  State^  provided  for  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Superintendent  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  in  the  localities 
where  they  were  held.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Normal  . 
School  no  legal  provision  had  been  made  for  their  support.  In  connec-  / 
tion  with  the  dedication  of  the  Normal  School  building,  in  October,  1852,  i 
an  institute  continuing  three  weeks  was  held,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  paid  from  public  funds  by  the  Board  of  Education,  such  institute 
work  being  regarded  by  the  board  as  legitimate  Normal  School  work. 
For  several  terms  after  the  school  had  been  formally  opened,  institutes 
were  held  regularly  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  being  conducted  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution.  After  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  legislature  for  holding  institutes  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  these  normal  institutes  were  discontinued.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  report  for  1853,  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
relation  between  the  Normal  School  and  the  institute :  ^'The  State  Normal 
School  is  a  fixed  institution.  The  teachers'institute  is  migratory  in  its 
character;  it  may  be  held  at  any  locality  and  in  any  section,  and  the  Nor- 
mal School  is  expected  to  supply  its  instructors  in  future.  Teachers, 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  will  be  expected  to  go  out  from 
the  walls  of  that  institution,  attend  the  exercise  of  the  institutes  held  at 
various  points  in  the  State  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  virtually  carry 
throughout  the  State  and  to  the  doors  of  the  people  of  each  section  of  the 
State — ^the  blessings  and  advantages  of  the  permanent  Normal  School. 
In  this  light  they  are  viewed  as  most  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  Normal 
School,  attracting  not  only  the  attention  of  the  public  by  adding  to  its 
common  stock  of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  daily  exercises,  discussions, 
and  debates  upon  educational  and  kindred  subjects,  but  also  a  constant 
accession  of  pupils.  «  «  «  The  best  methods  of  school  discipline 
are  taught  at  the  Normal  School.  The  design  of  the  teachers'  institute 
in  this  respect,  is  to  furnish  a  model  for  the  teachers  by  which  they  are 
best  enabled  to  govern  and  instruct  their  own  school.  *  *  *  Thus 
the  primary  schools  are  directly  and  greatly  benefited,  and  the  benefits 
of  Normal  School  training  more  generally  and  widely  diffused.  This 
great  object  is  thus  accomplished,  and  that,  too,  with  an  economy  attain- 
able in  no  other  way.  The  best  and  most  experienced  teachers  of  the 
country,  the  professors  in  our  colleges,  men  of  science,  for  the  most  part 
afford  their  valuable  services  free  of  expense  or  at  a  small  expense,  either 
to  the  State  or  to  the  teachers." 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  historical  interest  to  know  the  instructors  and 
the  program  of  work  of  the  first  large  and  formal  institute  in  the  State 
The  instructors  and  lecturers  were  as  follows : 

Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 

Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  Preceptress  of  the  Normal  School. 

Prof.  Charles  Davis,  New  York. 

Mr.  Orson  Jackson,  Teacher  in  the  Normal  School. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Douglass,  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  E.  Andrews,  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  C.  Cutler,  University  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  C.  D.  Swan,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lectures  were  given  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Strong,  D.  Bethune  Duffleld,  Esq., 
E.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Geo.  Davis.  Esq.,  and  Hon.  P.  W.  Shearman,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 
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11. 


FIB8T  LB0AL  PB0VI8ION  FOB  INSTITUTES. 

Superintendent  Ira  Mayhew,  as  we  have  already  learned,  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  teachers'  institutes.  While  he  believed  in  Nor- 
mal Schools,  he  believed  even  more  thoroughly  in  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  institutes.  He  labored  ''in  season  and  out  of  season"  to  secure . 
the  enactment  of  a  law  for  their  organization  and  support.  In  February, 
1855,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  that  ''Whenever  reasonable 
assurance  shall  be  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
that  a  number  not  less  than  fifty,  or  in  counties  containing  a  population 
of  less  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  whenever  twenty-five  teachers 
of  common  schools  shall  desire  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  teachers'  institute,  and  to  remain  in  session  for  a  period  of  not  less, 
than  ten  working  days,  said  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
time  and  place  for  holding  such  institute,  to  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments therefor,  and  to  give  due  notice  thereof." 

A  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  each  institute,  but  not  more  than  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
in  all  could  be  expended  for  institutes  in  any  one  year.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  a  series  of  six  institutes  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1855, 
and  a  series  of  nine  during  the  year  1856. 

In  the  State  Superintendent's  report  for  1856  a  table  is  given  showing 
the  places  and  times  of  holding  these  institutes  and  the  attendance  at 
each.  The  two  largest  were  held  at  Tpsilanti  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  School.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  observe  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance,  as  compared  with  the 
proportion  of  each  at  an  institute  of  today.  Of  the  whole  number  1,601, 
542  were  gentlemen  and  959  were  ladies. 

The  Superintendent  in  speaking  of  these  institutes  says  that  the  deep 
interest  manifested  both  by  teachers  and  citizens  proves  "above  a 
rational  doubt,  the  acceptability  and  usefulness  of  the  well-conducted 
teachers'  institute.  Indeed,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  it  constitutes  the 
most  popular  and  inspiriting  feature  of  our  excellent  school  system. 
•    •    ♦    In  an  important  sense  it  is  a  co-ordinate  of  the  Normal  School." 

In  1857  a  series  of  nine  institutes  was  held.  In  respect  to  these  the 
Superintendent  reports  that  he  was  unable,  on  account  of  the  press  of 
other  duties,  personally  to  attend  all  of  them,  and  as  a  consequence  they 
had  been  less  successful  than  the  earlier  ones,  although  he  had  furnished 
the  best  teachers  he  could  obtain.  He  states  that  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  had  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  cost 
of  an  institute,  including  traveling  and  other  incidental  expenses.  For 
various  reasons  no  State  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  1868. 

Superintendent  John  M.  Gregory  reported,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1859,  that  a  series  of  ten  institutes  had  been  held  during  the  year,  at  an 
aggregate  expense  of  f  1,590;  that  the  attendance  of  teachers  had  been 
twelve  hundred  and  for^-two,  four  hundred  twenty-two  gentlemen  and 
eight  hundred  twenty  ladies;  and  that  he  had  personally  attended  every 
institute,  spending  fully  three  months  of  the  year  in  this  work. 
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In  1860  a  series  of  eight  institutes  was  held.  The  Superintendent 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  success  and  general  character  of  the  insti- 
tutes, and  of  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  localities  where  they  were 
held,  in  the  daily  exercises  and  in  the  eyening  lectures.  It  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  recall  the  names  of  a  few  of  that  generation  of  educational 
workers.  Among  them  were  Presidents  Fairfield  of  Hillsdale  college, 
Stone  of  Kalamazoo  college,  and  Fairfield  of  Olivet  college;  Professors 
Graves,  Olney,  and  Putnam  of  Kalamazoo;  Welch,  Sill,  Mayhew,  and 
Qoodison  of  the  Normal  School ;  Abbott  and  Goadby  of  the  Agricultural 
college;  and  Fiske,  Estabrook,  Hosford,  Ripley,  Kellogg,  and  others  of 
whom  the  present  generation  has  no  personal  knowledge. 

Up  to  this  time  the  law  required  an  institute  to  be  continued  during 
ten  working  days.  Experience  led  the  Superintendent  and  others  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  many  cases,  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  institute 
of  only  five  days;  an  amendment  was  therefore  secured  in  1861  providing 
for  institutes  of  that  length,  but  appropriating  only  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  of  the  shorter  institutes,  and  retaining  the  previous  limit  of 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  whole  series  of  any  one  year.  Of  the 
eight  institutes  held  in  1861,  six  were  of  five  days'  duration.  The  Super- 
intendent says,  ^'It  had  been  proposed  to  hold  fifteen  or  eighteen  of 
these  institutes  during  the  past  year,  but  the  embarrassed  state  of  the 
treasury  and  the  troubled  condition  of  the  country  forbade." 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  daily  exercises  of  one  of  these  insti- 
tutes, taken  from  the  Superintendent's  report,  will  be  of  interest  as 
showing  the  nature  of  institute  work  in  the  State  thirty-five  years  ago : 

''On  the  evening  before  the  opening  of  the  Institute,  a  public  lecture 
was  given,  as  usual,  by  the  Superintendent  to  a  large  audience  on  the 
subject  of  Moral  Education.  The  necessity  and  practicability  of  some 
higher  moral  culture  were  shown,  and  the  evils  and  dangers  infesting  or 
threatening  our  schools  were  explained: 

Monday,  9  A.  M. — The  Institute  was  called  to  order  and  opened  with 
appropriate  religious  exercises.  Over  one  hundred  were  already  in 
attendance;  and,  early  as  was  the  hour,  several  teachers  had  come  more 
than  twenty  miles  that  morning  to  be  present  at  the  opening.  After 
enrolling  the  names,  followed  some  general  remarks  instructing  the  mem- 
bers as  to  attendance,  attention,  note-taking,  and  their  general  duties 
in  the  institute.  A  spirit  of  good  order  and  earnest  attention  was  thus 
invoked  at  the  outset. 

lOJ  A.  M. — Prof.  Welch,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  lectured 
on  primary  teaching,  explaining  the  object  lesson  and  giving,  as  illustra- 
tions, lessons  to  the  institute  on  the  eyes  and  hair.  Great  interest  was 
shown  in  the  exercise. 

11  i  A.  M. — The  Superintendent  introduced  the  subject  of  arithmetic, 
explaining  the  various  systems  of  notation  and  giving  some  methods  of 
teaching  notation  and  numeration. 

2  P.  M. — ^A  general  oral  exercise  in  numbers  was  given  to  show  the 
method  of  drilling  pupils  to  habits  of  rapid  calculation. 

3  P.  M. — Prof.  Abbott  of  the  Agricultural  College,  gave  a  lecture  on 
English  Grammar  and  the  two  methods  under  which  it  might  be  studied. 

4  P.  M. — Prof.  Welch  resumed  the  subject  of  primary  teaching, 
English  grammar  and  the  two  methods  under  which  it  might  be  studied, 
explaining  what  faculties  of  the  child  should  be  addressed  and  giving 
illustrations  of  the  mode  of  teaching. 
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In  the  eyeningy  Prof.  Abbott  deliyered  a  lecture  to  a  crowded  audi- 
ence on  the  History  and  Forces  of  the  English  language. 

Tuesday,  8}  A.  M. — ^Devotional  exercises,  the  Institute  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  concert. 

9 1  A.  M. — The  Superintendent  resumed  arithmetic^  explaining  methods 
of  drill  on  elementary  operations,  and  giving  the  practical  mode  of  teach- 
ing weights  and  measures. 

10  i  A.  M. — Prof.  Welch  lectured  on  primary  teaching  in  reading  and 
spelling,  in  connection  with  object  lessons. 

11  i  A.  M. — Superintendent  discussed  addition  and  its  proofs,  giving 
modes  of  drilling  the  pupils  to  rapidity  in  the  processes. 

2  P.  M. — Prof.  Welch;  primary  spelling  by  sounds. 

3  P.  M. — Prof.  Abbott;  essential  elements  of  the  sentence. 

4  P.  M. — Prof.  Fisk  of  the  Agricultural  College,  lectured  on  physical 
science,  showing  some  of  the  properties  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity. 

4  }  P.  M. — ^A  spelling  exercise  was  conducted,  to  show  a  new  method  of 
teaching  orthography. 

In  the  evening  the  ample  hall  was  crowded  again,  and  Prof.  Welch 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  ''Conversation." 

Wednesday,  8f  A.  M. — Devotional  exercises  and  singing. 

9  i  A.  M. — Prof.  Welch;  primary  drawing,  lines  and  letters. 

10  i  A.  M. — Superintendent;  multiplication  and  several  proofs. 

11 1  A.  M. — Prof.  Welch;  primary  drawing  and  learning  alphabet. 

2  P.  M. — Prof.  Welch;  methods  of  teaching  composition. 

2^  P.  M. — Superintendent;  subtraction  and  the  two  theories  of  its 
explanation. 

3  P.  M. — Prof.  Abbott;  English  grammar. 

4  P.  M. — ^Prof .  Fisk ;  heat,  sensible  and  latent. 

4  }  P.  M. — ^A  general  oral  exercise  in  numbers,  on  Prof.  De  Morgan's 
rules  for  rapid  calculation. 

The  evei^g  was  occupied  by  the  Superintendent,  with  a  written 
address  on  ''Educating  Agencies." 

Thursday,  8  }  A.  M. — Devotional  exercises,  after  which  a  reading  class 
was  conducted  by  one  of  the  lecturers. 

9  i  A.  M. — Superintendent  explained  the  divisions  of  geography  and 
the  modes  of  teaching  it. 

11  i  A.  M. — ^Prof .  Welch  explained  the  laws  and  methods  for  the  gen- 
eral management  of  schools. 

2  P.  M. — Superintendent;  division,  its  theories  and  proofs. 

3  P.  M. — Prof.  Abbott;  the  English  verb  and  tense. 

4  P.  M. — Prof.  Welch;  analysis  of  the  verb. 

4}  P.  M. — ^Another  spelling  exercise  in  illustration  of  a  method  of 
teaching. 

In  the  evening  a  crowded  house  listened  to  a  lecture  by  the  Superin- 
tendent on  the  "Government  of  Children." 

Friday,  8  i  A.  M.— As  this  was  the  last  day,  the  house  was  filled  early 
and  a  short  lecture  on  the  properties  of  numbers  was  given,  till  the 
proper  hour  for  opening. 

8  }  A.  M. — Devotionsd  exercises. 

9  A.  M. — Superintendent ;  prime  and  composite  numbers. 

9  }  A.  M. — Prof.  Welch ;  conscious  and  unconscious  teaching. 

10  i  A.  M. — Superintendent ;  physical  education. 
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11 J  A.  M. — Prof.  Welch;  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher-— 
firmness  and  kindness.  The  last  half  of  this  hour  was  devoted  to  rhe- 
toric. 

2  P.  M. — Prof.  Abbott;  verb,  tense  and  participle. 

3  P.  M. — Prof.  Welch;  mode,  tense,  &c. 

4  P.  M. — Superintendent;  theory  of  teaching.  Beven  essential  condi- 
tions of  all  true  teaching.  Final  address  to  teachers  on  their  responsi- 
bilities and  rewards. 

In  the  evening  the  house  was  again  thronged,  and  Prof.  Fiske  lectured 
on  Meteorology,  &c. 

The  attendance  at  this  institute  embraced  over  two  hundred  teachers, 

besides  the  large  numbers  of  school  officers  and  citizens  in  daily  to  wit- 

•ness  the  exercises.    The  utmost  earnestness  and  anxiety  was  manifested 

by  the  teachers  to  learn  all  that  was  possible  about  their  work,  as 

teachers." 

A  table  of  the  statistics  of  the  institutes  from  1859  to  1862,  valuable 
for  reference,  may  be  found  in  the  Superintendent's  report  for  1862.  In 
the  report  for  1863  the  Superintendent  recommended  ''that  teachers 
actually  engaged  in  schools,  be  allowed  to  dismiss  their  schools  and  be 
required,  if  necessary,  to  attend  the  institutes  held  in  their  neighbor- 
hood." It  was  many  years  later  that  the  law-makers  of  the  State 
adopted  this  recommendation. 

The  average  number  of  institutes  held  each  year  from  1862  to  1867 
was  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and  the  attendance  is  reported  to  have 
been  generally  satisfactory. 

The  first  law  creating  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Michigan,  went  into  effect  in  1867.  The  appearance  of  county  superin- 
tendents immediately  put  a  new  aspect  upon  institute  matters.  These 
superintendents  were  required  by  the  statute  "to  promote,  by  public  lec- 
tures and  teacher^  inatitutes,*'  and  by  other  means,  the  interests  and  ele- 
vate the  character  and  quaJifications  of  the  teachers  in  their  counties. 
In  his  report  for  this  year,  the  State  Superintendent  says,  ''The  county 
superintendents  have  already  commenced  to  hold  county  institutes 
which  have  proved  very  successful."  During  the  next  year  he  says, 
they  (the  county  superintendents)  propose  "to  hold  one  or  more  insti- 
tutes in  each  of  their  respective  counties."  A  considerable  number  of 
the  first  county  superintendents  were  men  of  eminent  ability  and  of  long 
experience  in  educational  affairs.  They  accepted  an  election  to  the  office, 
not  for  what  '^here  was  in  it"  for  themselves,  but  with  the  hope  of  doing 
real  and  valuable  service  to  the  schools  of  the  State.  Hon.  John  D. 
Pierce,  the  first  State  Superintendent,  became  superintendent  in  Wash- 
tenaw county,  J.  M.  Ballon  in  Allegan,  H.  A.  Ford  in  Berrien,  W.  S. 
Perry  in  Branch,  D.  B.  Briggs  in  Macomb,  Charles  Hurd  in  Oakland,  and 
C.  M.  Temple  in  St.  Joseph.  Others  of  equal  ability  and  experience 
might  be  named,  if  space  permitted. 

Superintendent  Ballon,  at  the  close  of  his  first  year,  reports  hold- 
ing two  institutes  in  Allegan  county;  Superintendent  Perry,  three 
in  Branch;  Superintendent  York,  one  in  Genesee;  Superintendent  Bick- 
nell,  one  at  Grand  Rapids,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Professors  Welch 
and  Strong;  Superintendent  Bateman,  one  in  Lenawee;  Superintendent 
Covel,  two  In  Montcalm;  Superintendent  Pierce,  two  In  Washtenaw,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  Professors  Payne,  Babcock,  and  (loodison* 
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Seyeral  other  comities  reported  one  or  more  institutes;  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  conyentions  of  two  or  three  days'  duration.  The  efforts  of  these 
county  superintendents,  in  many  cases,  resulted  in  what  might  be  termed 
a  ^'common  school  reTival." 

From  this  time  the  institute  work  in  the  State  of  necesisity  assumed 
a  different  character  and  took  a  wider  range.  It  was  temporarily  inter- 
rupted by  the  abolition  of  the  county  superintendency  in  1875,  but  during 
the  eight  years  of  the  existence  of  the  superintendency  very  much  excel- 
lent work  was  done  through  the  State  and  county  institutes.  Space 
will  not  permit  the  tracing  of  this  work  in  detail ;  only  a  few  items  can 
be  mentioned. 

In  1868  the  State  Superintendent  reported  that  six  institutes  had 
been  held  during  the  year  in  Berrien  county,  and  that  other  counties  had 
held  nearly  the  same  number.  In  some  counties  teachers'  classes  had 
been  formed,  continuing  from  seven  to  ten  weeks,  conducted  by  the 
county  superintendents,  aided  by  competent  and  experienced  teachers. 
The  immediate  results  of  these  institutes  and  classes  were  reported  to 
be  very  apparent  in  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools, 
and  in  their  organization  and  management.  A  series  of  thirteen  State 
institutes  was  also  held  during  the  year,  which  were  reported  to  have 
been  very  successful.  From  1869  to  1876  twelve  State  institutes,  on  an 
average,  were  held  each  year,  with  a  fair  attendance  and  a  good  degree 
of  interest. 

A  new  institute  law  was  enacted  in  1877,  which  has  continued  in  force 
ever  since  with  only  a  few  amendments,  from  time  to  time,  such  as 
experience  has  suggested.  The  passage  of  this  law  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  an  advance  movement  in  institute  work  in  the  State.  Hitherto 
the  funds  available  for  this  work  amounted  to  onl^  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  for  any  one  year.  This  sum  was  drawn  directly  from  the  State 
treasury. 

By  the  original  act  of  1877  all  male  applicants  who  were  examined 
and  received  certificates  authorizing  them  to  teach,  were  required  to  pay 
one  dollar,  and  all  female  applicants  fifty  cents.  The  fees  thus  collected 
in  each  county  were  paid  by  the  officer  receiving  them,  to  the  county 
treasurer,  to  constitute  an  '^Institute  Fund"  for  the  support  of  teachers' 
institutes. 

Another  provision  of  the  act  required  ''a  registration  fee  of  fifty  cents 
from  all  persons  attending  an  institute,"  who  had  not  paid  the  examina- 
tion fee  spoken  of  above.  This  fee  also  went  into  the  institute  fund.  A 
little  experience  proved  that  the  requirement  of  a  registration  fee  had 
an  unfavorable  infiuence  upon  the  attendance  at  institutes,  and  this 
provision  was  stricken  out  in  1879.  The  provision  in  respect  to  fees  for 
examinations  was  modified,  at  a  later  period,  so  as  to  require  an  annual 
fee  of  one  dollar  from  all  male  teachers  and  of  fifty  cents  from  females. 

As  finally  amended,  the  law  requires  the  Superintendent  of  Public- 
Instruction  to  hold  an  institute  annually  in  each  organized  county  having 
not  less  than  a  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 
years.  The  Superintendent  may  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  institutes 
in  counties  having  less  than  a  thousand  children,  and  may  hold  an  insti- 
tute for  the  benefit  of  two  or  more  adjoining  counties  of  this  sort. 

The  Superintendent  is  also  authorized  to  hold,  once  in  each  year,  an 
institute  for  the  State  at  large  to  be  denominated  a  ''State  Institute" 
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and  may  expend  for  this  purpose  a  sum  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury.  Only  a  few  institutes  of  this 
kind  have  been  held.  In  case  the  funds  of  any  county  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  institute  in  that  county,  the  Superintendent 
is  authorized  to  draw  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty  dollars  from  the  State 
treasury  to  aid  in  defraying  these  expenses;  but  not  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  can  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  in  any  one  year 
for  institute  purposes. 

The  new  law  went  into  effect  too  late  in  the  season  to  be  of  much 
service  in  1877,  and  only  twenty  county  institutes  were  held  during  that 
year.  A  State  institute  was  held  at  Lansing  in  August,  1877,  with  John 
Hancock  of  Ohio,  E.  C.  Hewitt  of  Illinois,  Robert  Oraham  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Jonathan  Piper  of  Chicago,  as  instructors.  Superintendent  Tarbell 
says,  'The  aim  in  selecting  these  men  was  to  secure  the  best  workers  in 
four  of  our  neighboring  western  States,  who  should  bring  for  our  use  in 
the  institutes  to  be  held  in  Michigan  the  ripest  thoughts  and  the  best 
methods  in  this  important  work."  During  the  year  1878  a  State  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Lansing  in  July,  and  forty-six  county  institutes  were 
subsequently  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  respect  to  the  State 
Institute  Superintendent  Oower  said,  ''It  is  intended,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  make  this  institute  the  model  on  which  the  institutes  of  the 
coming  season  shall  be  formed.  Michigan  men  only  will  be  employed 
to  give  instruction,  and,  so  far  as  feasible,  only  those  who  expect  to  work 
in  other  institutes;  seventeen  men  well  known  in  the  institute  field,  are 
engaged  to  give  instruction,  each  one  of  whom  will  show  how  institute 
work  upon  the  particular  topics  assigned  to  him  should  be  done."  Com- 
mittees appointed  for  the  purpose  prepared  syllabuses  on  each  of  the 
topics  discussed,  ahd  these  were  printed  in  the  form  of  "Outlines  of 
Institute  Work"  for  the  use  of  the  instructors  in  the  county  institutes. 
These  outlines,  the  first  published  by  our  department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, are  of  historical  interest  as  indicating  the  nature  of  the  most 
approved  institute  work  of  that  period.  They  may  be  found  in  the 
annual  report  of  this  department  for  1878. 

The  next  year,  1879,  another  State  Institute  was  held,  and  fifty-six 
county  institutes.  A  revised  "Outline  of  Institute  Instruction"  was  pre- 
pared and  published,  with  a  working  program  for  two  successive  insti- 
tutes of  a  week  each,  or  for  a  single  institute  of  two  weeks.  The  Superin- 
tendent writes,  in  explaining  the  outlines  and  program,  "The  experience 
of  previous  years  has  indicated  the  impossibility  of  attempting  to  treat 
thoroughly  in  one  week's  time,  all  the  topics  which  should  be  presented 
at  the  county  institute.  It  was  thought  best,  therefore,  to  arrange  the 
work  for  a  two  weeks'  course,  thereby  giving  time  for  a  more  satisfactory 
and  profitable  treatment  of  each  subject.  Institute  instructors  are 
expected  to  make  these  outlines  the  basis  of  their  work  during  the  two 
years  succeeding  the  date  of  the  institute,  varying  from  them  in  such  par- 
ticulars only  as  local  needs  of  teachers  may  seem  to  render  necessary." 

Still  another  modified  "Manual  of  Institute  Work"  was  published  in 
1881,  prepared,  as  the  previous  ones  had  been,  by  the  instructors  in  a 
State  Institute.  It  was  said  of  these  outlines  by  Superintendent  Coch- 
ran, "They  are  the  joint  product  of  the  whole  institute  corps  of  the  State 
after  three  or  four  years  of  active  work  and  experience."  In  1880  sixty- 
five  county  institutes  were  held,  but  no  central  State  Institute.    The 
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Superintendent,  in  his  rei>ort  for  that  year,  expresses  his  conviction  that 
an  advanced  step  might  be  taken  in  institute  vrork.  He  says,  ''It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  prepared  to  arrange  for  classifying  the  teachers  at  the 
larger  institutes  in  the  older  counties,  and  for  providing  special  courses 
for  each  class.  Should  this  be  done,  it  will  be  possible  in  a  number  of 
counties  to  maintain  an  institute  for  two  and  perhaps  three  weeks,  and 
thus  secure  more  fully  the  intent  of  the  law  by  providing  normal  instruc- 
tion of  some  kind  for  every  teacher  in  the  State." 

It  has  not  been  found  easy  to  classify  the  members  of  an  ordinary 
institute  strictly  according  to  attainments  or  experience  in  teaching. 
Various  plans  have  been  tried,  but  no  one  has  been  found  which  gives 
universal  satisfaction.  The  numbers  in  attendance  and  other  conditions 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  But  from  this  time  many  of  the  insti- 
tutes have  been  divided  into  classes  or  sections,  and  considerable  actual 
class  work  has  been  done.  In  most  institutes  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  best  to  divide  the  members  into  two  or  three  sections  for  a 
portion  of  the  work,  and  to  give  instruction  in  some  topics  to  the  whole 
body  together. 

From  1881  to  1890  the  average  annual  number  of  county  institutes 
was  66.^  the  smallest  number  in  any  year  being  fifty-four  and  the  largest 
seventy-two.  The  aggregate  attendance  varied  from  about  4,500  to 
7,000. 

In  1883  the  institute  Law  was  amended  so  as  to  allow  teachers  to 
close  their  schools  to  attend  the  county  institute  without  forfeiting  their 
wages,  provided  they  received  a  certificate  from  the  conductor,  showing 
actual  and  regular  attendance.  Another  amendment  made  in  188$ 
required  the  payment  of  the  annual  institute  fee  by  teachers  in  citieieli 
where  the  Boards  of  Education  provided  for  the  examination  of  their  own' 
teachers,  and  also  by  those  holding  State  certificates  or  Normal  School 
certificates.  This  amendment  greatly  increased  the  institute  fund  in 
counties  in  which  there  are  large  cities.  For  some  time  the  teachers  in 
such  cities  derived  no  direct  benefit  from  this  fund,  as  they  were  unable, 
in  most  cases,  to  attend  the  regular  county  institutes;  and,  if  they  did 
attend  such  institutes,  the  exercises  and  instruction  could  not  conven- 
iently be  adapted  to  their  especial  needs. 

In  his  report  for  1889  State  Superintendent  ^stabrook  says,  ''The 
teachers  In  city  schools  have  felt  that  they  were  not  receiving  the  same 
returns  for  their  investment  in  the  institute  fund  as  the  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  there  existed  some  grounds 
for  this  complaint,  I  proposed  to  the  city  superintendents  of  Detroit  and 
Grand  Rapids  to  arrange  for  an  institute  in  each  of  those  cities  in  which 
the  instruction  ^ven  should  have  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
teachers  in  the  city  schools." 

This  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  superintendent  of  the  schools 
in  Grand  Rapids,  and  an  institute  of  such  character  was  held  in  that  city 
in  August  of  1889,  which  was  very  fully  attended.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  similar  institutes  which  have  since  been  held  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  State. 

"During  the  year  1889  seventy-two  Institutes  were  held,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  6,597.    In   slxtv  institutes  the  sessions   continued   one 
week;  seven  two  weeks'  institutes  were  held,  three  for  three  weeks,  and 
29 
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two  for  four  weeks."  The  average  annual  number  of  regular  institutes 
from  1891  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  about  seventy-five,  the  total  enrollment 
in  1894  reaching  9,071,  the  largest  reported  in  any  one  year  in  the  history 
of  the  institutes. 

Some  recent  features  of  institute  work  should  receive  a  little  consider- 
ation, as  they  indicate  efforts  at  progress  along  certain  lines.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  State  Superintendent  Fitch  called  a  meeting  of  institute  con- 
ductors and  instructors  to  consider  the  following  questions  (see  Report 
for  1891):  '^1.  The  proper  porportion  of  professional  and  academic 
work  in  the  teachers'  institute;  2.  The  union  of  two  or  more  counties  for 
an  institute;  3.  The  evening  lecture;  4.  A  salaried  corps  of  conductors; 
6.  Grading  the  institute;  6.  The  county  commissioner  and  the  institute. 
The  convention  was  well  attended,  and  after  free  and  full  discussion 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  (a)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  of  institute  conductors  and 
«^orker8,  the  length  of  all  institutes  should  be  two  weeks  or  more. 

(h)  That  both  academic  and  professional  work  should  be  done  in  pro- 
portion to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  attendance. 

(c)  That  the  main  work  of  the  institute  is  inspiring  the  teachers  to 
know  and  to  grow.  ^ 

(d)  That  the  responsibility  for  the  local  management  should  devolve 
upon  the  efficient  county  commissioner. 

(e)  That  in  the  institute  program  regular  class  work,  with  members  of 
the  institutes  in  sections,  should  be  an  imi>ortant  feature. 

2.  That  it  is  deemed  advisable,  in  arranging  for  institutes,  to  combine 
two  or  more  counties  wherever  the  fund  of  a  single  county  will  not 
admit  of  a  session  of  at  least  two  weeks'  duration,  provided  the  institute 
<:an  be  held  in  a  place  centrally  located  and  reasonably  easy  of  acess  from 
all  parts  of  the  counties. 

3.  That  evening  lectures  should  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the  institute 
work,  but  such  service  should  be  assigned  to  those  only  who  can  do  credit 
to  the  profession,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  institute  and  public. 

4.  That  the  recommendations  of  the  paper  on  the  salaried  corps  of 
instructors,  presented*  by  Principal  Sill,  be  adopted  as  the  sense  of  this 
convention,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  securing  appropriate  legislation  to  carry  them 
into  effect." 

The  convention  also  approved  the  plan  of  grading  the  members  of  insti- 
tutes, and  of  giving  the  county  commissioner  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
conductors  and  instructors,  and  of  putting  the  enrollment  and  other 
clerical  work  of  the  institilte  into  his  hands. 

In  his  report  the  Superintendent  treated  at  some  length  upon  the 
propositions  discussed  and  approved  by  the  convention,  urging  especially 
the  importance  of  longer  institutes  and  of  a  corps  of  salaried  conductors, 
affirming  that  the  employment  of  such  a  corps  would  free  the  Superinten- 
dent '^from  the  solicitations  of  those  who  entertain  the  notion  that  insti- 
tute appointments  are  to  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
desire  a  job  rather  than  in  the  interest  of  the  teachers  who  attend  the 
institute."    The  proposition  to  create  a  body  of  salaried  conductors  for 
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the  institutes,  when  presented  to  the  State  Teachers'  Asdociation,  did  not 
command  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  that  organization,  and  no  further 
effort  was  made  in  that  direction.  The  plan  of  grading  the  institutes 
met  with  more  favor. 

In  his  report  for  1892  the  Superintendent  discussed  the  question  of 
institutes  at  considerable  length,  and  presented  a  course  of  reading  and 
study  for  two  grades,  and  also  a  suggestive  program  for  use  in  the  insti- 
tutes. Among  other  things  he  said,  'The  greatest  educational  need  of 
the  hour  is  a  better  system  of  professional  training  for  the  teachers  of 
our  common  schools.  ♦  ♦  ♦  With  the  limited  capacity  of  our  State 
Normal  School  and  the  limited  means  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers  to 
attend  this  school,  it  is  apparent  to  any  one  that  upon  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute must  devolve  the  work  of  fitting  the  great  majority  of  teachers  for 
their  important  vocation.  Therefore,  accepting  the  institute  as  the  only 
available  means  of  working  out  a  better  system  of  professional  training 
for  the  mass  of  teachers  of  the  district  schools,  the  problem  resolves 
itself  into  this:  How  can  we  improve  the  institute  and  make  it  adequate 
to  this  great  work?  There  can  be  no  question,  1  think,  that  the  institute 
demands  heroic  treatment." 

While  freely  conceding  that  the  institute  had  accomplished  much  good 
in  the  past,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  had 
'largely  outlived  its  usefulness"  and  was  in  fact  an  ''antiquated 
machine"  which  could  not,  by  any  amount  of  tinkering,  be  made  to  do 
efficient  service  under  existing  conditions.  A  radical  and  thorough 
reconstruction  was,  in  his  opinion,  necessary.  The  same  view  appeared  to 
be  entertained  at  that  time  by  many  other  hitelligent  and  earnest  friends 
of  educational  progress.  The  judgment  of  teachers  generally,  however, 
seems  still  to  favor  the  continuance  of  the  institute  in  a  form  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  present. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  estimation  in  which  institutes  and  institute 
work  are  held  by  those  who  attend  them,  the  Superintendent,  in  1894, 
sent  a  circulair  of  inquiry  to  all  persons  who  were  present  at  every  session 
of  any  of  the  county  institutes  during  that  year.  In  reporting  the  result 
of  his  inquiry,  he  says,  ''The  circular  asked  as  to  the  character  and  value 
of  the  work  done  by  conductors  and  instructors,  stating  that  the  signa- 
tures were  called  for  merely  to  attest  the  genuineness  of  the  reply,  and 
that  the  answer  would  be  treated  as  confidential,  the  names  of  the 
respondents  being  removed  from  the  replies  when  filed  in  this  office. 
If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  value  of  the  institute  or  as  to  the  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  best  and  most  conscientious  of  our  teachers,  these 
replies  would  remove  the  doubt  at  once  and  encourage  all  workers  to 
renewed  energy  in  the  helpful  work.  The  especial  value  of  the  testimony 
Is  that  it  comes  without  reservation  or  restriction.  The  testimony  is  so 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  institutes,  and  the  value  received  is  so  clearly 
set  fortlj  by  almost  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  replies,  that  arrange- 
ments for  their  continuance  are  made  with  renewed  faith  in  their 
usefulness." 

In  addition  to  the  regular  county  institutes,  the  State  Superintendent, 
during  the  last  two  years  has  held  a  considerable  number  of  short  con- 
ventions known  as  "Inspiration  Institutes."  These  have  usually  opened 
on  Thursday  evening  and  continued  until  noon  of  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing.   The  main  object  of  these  meetings,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  to 
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arouse  interest  and  excite  enthusiasm  among  the  teachers  and  citizens 
in  the  localities  where  they  are  held,  while,  at  the  same  time,  much  valu- 
able instruction  is  given. 

The  progress  made  in  the  character  of  institute  work  during  the  period 
of  forty  years  may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  matter  and  manner  of 
instruction  in  the  institute  of  today  with  the  instruction  and  the  methods 
employed  in  the  institutes  first  held  in  the  Btate,  and  we  here  append  a 
typical  program  of  a  modem  institute: 


BERRIEN  COUNTY  INSPIRATION  INSTITUTE, 
.  At  Benton  Harbor,  Miek^  January  2S-26, 1896,  beginning  Thursday  evening. 

Conductor— SuvT.  Hekbt  R.  Pattbnoill. 

Ifutructon  and  lecturen—Fna,  A.  G.  Sloenm,  Kalamazoo  CoUege ;  Prin.  B.  G.  Boono,  Miohi«an  State 
Normal  School ;  Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins,  Illinois  State  University ;  Prof.  C.  T.  McFarlane,  Michigan 
State  Normal  School:  Miss  Ada  Y.  Harris,  M.  S.  N.  a 

Local  committee-Comm'T  B.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Joseph ;  Snpt.  E.  A.  Wilson,  Benton  Harbor ;  Supt.  G.  W. 
Loomis,  St.  Joseph. 

PBOGRAM. 

(Standard  time.) 
Thunday  evening t  7:80  o'clock. 


Music. 

Prayer— Bev.  W.  P.  French. 
Mnno— Quartet. 

▲ddreee— ''The  Educational  Triumyirate— pupil, 
patron,  teacher,"  Pres.  A.  G.  Slocum. 


Music— Solo  by  Mrs.  J.  N.  Beed. 

Bemarkfr-"  Intelligent  Patriotism,"  Snpt.  H.  B. 

Pattengill. 
"America  "—Everybody. 


Priday  mominff. 


8:80  Opening  exercises. 

8:45  ''TheBlgFour,"  Mr.  Pattengill. 

9 :  15  Singing  or  Calisthenics. 

9 :  20  "  Hints  to  Teachers,"  Mr.  Slocum. 

Mr. 


9 :  SO    Physical  culture,  High  sdiool.  Singing. 
9:55    "The   True    Subject   of    Education?* 


Boone. 

Friday  aftemoonm 


10:25    Beoess. 

10:40   "The  Old  and  New  Geography,"  Mr.  Me- 

Farlane. 
11 :  10   '*  School  Management,"  Mr.  Tompkins. 
11:40    Notices. 
11:45    Nooning. 


1:80  Opening  exercises. 

1:40  Lessons  in  Primary  Work,  Beading,   Miss 

Harris. 

2 :  15  Music— Benton  Harbor  High  School  Choir. 

2 :  20  "  School  Management,"  Mr.  Tompkins. 

2:50  Beoeks. 

3 :  00  "  The  Means  of  Education,"  Mr.  Boone. 


See.  A.  Blackboard  Sketehing^first  prinei- 
o  .«\ J     pies  and  practice,  Mr.  MoFarlane. 
^ '  ^1  Sec.  B.  Primary  Work,  Correlation  of  Studies, 

1^    Miss  Harris. 
4 :00   "  Hints  from  Squints,"  Mr.  Pattengill. 
4:25    Notices. 
4:80   Closing. 


Friday  evening^  8  6*clock, 


Music— Duet. 

Prayer— Bev.  Geo.  B.  Simons. 

Munc— Quartet. 

X 


Address—"  Education,"  Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins. 
Bed,  White,  and  Blue,'*  Everybody. 


tt 


Sc^turday  morning* 


fSec  A.  Primary  Work— Correlated  Lessons, 
A.mJ     Miss  Harris. 
^*^i  Sec.  B.  Blackboard  Sketching  appUed  to  ob- 

t    jects,  Mr.  McFarlane. 
8 :  45    Opening  of  general  set sion,  Music,  St.  Joseph 

HighSchool. 
9 :00   "  The  Motive  in  Education,"  Mr.  Boone. 


9:80  Physical  Culture,  Fifth  Grade,  Music. 

9 :  85  The  Map,  its  use  and  abuse,  Mr.  MoFkrlane* 

10:10  Becess.  _ 

10 :  25  Primary  work— Concentration,  Miss  Harris. 

11 :  00  "  Elements  of  Growth,"  Mr.  Boone. 

11:40  Notices. 

11 :  45  Nooning. 
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Saturday  afternoon* 


1 :90   Opening,  MoBic*  Benton  Harbor  High  School 

Uhoir. 
1 :  40   BlAokboard  Sketching  applied  to  geography, 

Mr.  MoFarlane. 


2 :  10  *'  Jnat  One  More  Word,"  Miss  Harrie. 

2:25  "Finally,"  Mr.  Boone. 

2:40  *'Boandap,"Mr.  PattengilL 

3 :  00  "  God  be  with  yon  till  we  meet  again." 


This  will  be  a  red  letter  day  for  Berrien  county.  Let  every  teacher  be  present  at  all  the  sessions,  if 
possible.  School  boards  should  close  the  schools  Friday  and  insist  on  teachen  being  present  at  the 
mstitate.  The  benefit  deriyed  goes  back  immediately  to  the  schools  and  thus  to  the  children.  A. 
teacher  with  inspiration  can  do  more  work  in  one  week  than  the  same  teacher  without  inspiration  can 
do  in  a  month.  School  officers  and  patrons  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend  all  of  the  sessions.  Teachers 
from  adjacent  counties  are  very  welcome.  All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Methodist  church,  Pipestone 
street.   Meals  served  in  the  basement  of  church.    Lodging  and  breakfast  for  25  cents. 


In  May,  1896,  an  enthusiastic  conference  of  institute  workers  was  held 
at  Lansing  upon  the  invitation  of  Superintendent  Pattengill,  at  which 
plans  and  outlines  of  institute  work  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the 
following  was  adopted  as  a 


Bummary  of  Opiniona. 

BecUona:  'The  conference  agreed  that  the  institute  ought  to  be 
divided  into  sections,  and  that  for  the  best  work,  as  small  a  number  as 
fifty  may  be  divided.  Two  sections  are  generally  sufficient;  but  if  the 
institute  enrolls  125  to  200  or  upwards,  three  sections  are  needed.  The 
institute  should  start  with  the  divisions  made  and  these  should  be  main- 
tained throughout.  The  practice  is  not  a  good  one  to  allow  teachers  to 
take  work  in  different  sections,  though  there  are  cases  where  the  judg- 
ment and  good  sense  of  the  conductor  and  commissioner  will  allow  some 
liberty. 

Teaehing  Force:  Two  strong,  competent  instructors  can  ordinarily  do 
the  work  and  should  be  expected  to  do  it,  except  in  institutes  large 
enough  to  require  three  sections.  The  sentiment  prevailed  that  condnctom 
and  instructors  should  take  time  to  plan  and  prepare  in  advance  the  work 
to  be  done;  and,  in  case  one  cannot  so  prepare,  he  should  decline  the 
appointment.  In  some  cases  spedalists  have  done  excellent  work  and 
have  increased  the  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  institute.  The  special- 
ist must  not  disturb  the  regular  order  of  work,  and  it  is  usually  impor- 
tant that  he  be  a  most  competent  instructor. 

Jiasia  of  OlasHfication:  The  bi^sis  of  division  should  talce  into  account 
the  person's  scholarship,  profesiilonal  training,  and  ability  to  master 
work.  Length  of  time  one  has  taught  is  not  a  safe  basis  of  clasriflcation; 
but  this,  in  connection  with  grade  of  certificate  held  and  the  opinion  of 
the  commissioner,  is  probably  as  good  a  basis  as  can  be  found. 

The  Work  to  he  Done:  The  suggestion  that  teachers  be  requested  to 
hand  in  statements  of  what  work  they  would  like  during  the  institute, 
and  that  the  instructors  should  be  guided  by  these  suggestions  in  mak- 
ing a  course,  was  not  favorably  received.  The  majority  favored  having 
a  topical  outline  of  work  prepared  and  announced  beforehand.  This 
work  should  be  followed  somewhat  rigidly.  The  plan  of  individual  day 
lessons  made  in  advance  by  some  copying  press,  and  these  lessons  sub- 
mitted to  teachers  from  day  to  day,  works  well  and  gives  definiteness  to 
instruction. 
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Method  of  Work:  The  class  plan  of  instraction  gives  good  results,  and 
it  is  to  be  used  rather  than  the  lecture  plan.  There  are  cases  where  the 
lecture  plan  may  be  used  with  profit,  but  such  cases  constitute  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole.  Only  the  most  skillful  and  experienced  instruc- 
tors can  use  this  plan  successfully.  All  agreed  that  academical  and  pro- 
fessional work  should  be  combined. 

The  County  Commissioner:  The  county  commissioner,  having  full 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  the  needs  of  teachers,  should  always 
be  freely  consulted  in  making  institute  plans;  and  the  commissioner 
should  heartily  respond  in  giving  conductor  and  instructor  needed  assist- 
ance and  cooperation. 

ChneraJ  Management:  The  institute  should  open  promptly  at  the  hour 
announced,  such  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made  by  com- 
missioner and  conductor  that  the  teachers  come  in  on  time  for  a  day's 
work  the  first  day.  Teachers  should  remain  throughout  the  institute. 
The  conductor  should  push  the  work  from  first  to  last  with  vigor  and 
energy." 

TUs  summary  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  a^^  a  tolerably  fair  indica- 
tion of  the  average  sentim^it  of  teachers  in  the  State  at  this  time  in  rela- 
tion to  the  management  of  institutes. 
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SCHOOLS. 


ALGER    COUNTY. 

JULIA  O'KBEFFE,  ComtiUaHoner. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  for  Alger  county  was  held  last  October  at 
An  Train.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  most  satisfactory;  and  the 
able  conductor,  Mr.  H.  G.  Rankin,  did  such  good  work  that  it  proved  to 
be  of  marked  benefit  to  all  who  attended. 

LIBRARIBS. 

Some  of  our  schools  have  begun  libraries,  and  all  through  the  county 
much  interest. is  shown  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

OBNERAL. 

The  people  of  this  county  take  a  deep  interest  in  educational  matters. 
The  schools  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  the  system  of  free  text- 
books is  in  operation  in  every  township  except  one,  and  with  but  two  or 
three  exceptions,  the  schools  have  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout 
the  county.  On  the  whole,  the  schools  have  made  very  satisfactory 
progress  during  the  past  year. 

Au  Train,  Mich. 


ALLEGAN    COUNTY. 
J.  W.  HUMPHREY,  CoitMfilttiOfier. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  held  six  public  examinations,  and,  owing 

to  the  divided  condition  of  our  county,  more  would  have  been  better. 

Teachers  from  the  lake  shore  townships  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  attend 

•examinations  at  the  county  seat.    The  new  law  allowing  examinations 

30 
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for  second  grade  in  other  places,  will  be  of  great  convenience  to  the 
teachers  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The  constant  aim  of  the 
board  has  been  to  secure  the  very  best  teaching  force  possible,  for  the 
success  of  our  schools  must  depend  very  largely  upon  those  who  teach* 

TBAGHBRS'  MBBTINOS. 

The  county  has  two  very  prosperous  educational  clubs,  one  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  county  and  the  other  in  the  western.  The  attendance  at 
their  meetings  has  been  good,  and  teachers  and  patrons  have  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  subjects  presented.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that 
there  is  an  increased  attendance  of  patrons  from  localities  where  these 
meetings  have  been  held. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  a  definite  plan  of  work  was  agreed 
to  and  printed  in  the  County  Manual,  and  proved  to  be  fairly  successful, 
the  greatest  drawback  being  the  change  in  attendance,  as  the  meetings 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  We  continued  the  work  of 
local  or  township  meetings  begun  last  year,  and  feel  warranted  in  their 
*  continuance  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  ''Inspiration  Institute"  held  in  Allegan,  March  20-23,  has  received 
the  highest  praise  by  both  teachers  and  patrons.  ''I  appreciate  the 
grandeur  of  my  calling  as  never  before,"  ''It  gave  me  a  new  inspiration 
for  my  work,"  "It  was  the  best  I  ever  attended,"  are  some  of  the 
encomiums  passed  upon  it.  The  one  to  be  held  on  the  lake  shore  during 
the  fall  is  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

PATRIOTISM. 

"Old  Olory"  waves  over  most  of  our  schoolhouses  and  finds  a  place  in 
the  decoration  of  nearly  all.  Flag  raising  has  been  a  •  very  common 
occurrence  in  our  county  during  the  past  year.  As  far  as  possible  I  have 
attended  these  exercises  and  found  them  to  be  not  only  an  excellent 
means  of  teaching  lessons  of  patriotism,  but  also  of  increasing  the  inter- 
est of  patrons  in  the  work  of  our  schools.  We  hope  in  the  coming  year  to 
be  able  to  say,  "The  new  law  has  been  complied  vrith  without  taking 
advantage  of  its  legal  requirements." 

BPBOIAL  DATS. 

Nearly  all  of  our  schools  took  part  in  Memorial  Day  exercises,  and 
many  of  them  have  held  exercises  commemorating  the  birthdays  of  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  American  authors  and  statesmen.  These  exer- 
cises have  been  well  attended  by  the  public. 

• 

OBNBRAL. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  year's  work  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  we 
hope,  with  our  enthusiastic  and  earnest  corps  of  teachers,  to  see  con- 
tinued improvement  during  the  coming  year.  In  closing,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  other  members  of  the  board,  Mrs.  D. 
V.  Pursel  and  Benjamin  Neerken,  for  their  valuable  aid  and  constant 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  schools. 

Wayland,  Mioh. 
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ALPENA     COUNTY. 
JAS.  A.  CASB,    Commissioner, 

BXAMINATIONB. 


Fonr  examinations  were  held  during  the  year.  On  an  average 
about  one-half  the  candidates  were  successful.  No  specials  are  granted. 
The  supply  of  teachers  exceeds  the  demand. 


PATBIOTISM. 


Two-thirds  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  flags  and  si>ecial  days  are 
duly  observed. 


INSTITUTES. 


The  last  institute  was  well  attended  by  the  teachers  of  country  schools. 
Oity  teachers  took  little  interest  in  it. 


LIBRARIES. 

A  few  of  the  schools  have  libraries,  but  the  most  of  them  are  yet  to  be- 
supplied. 

EXHIBITS. 

No  school  exhibit  has  ever  been  made  at  the  county  fair. 

GENERAL. 

The  schools  of  this  county  will,  I  think,  compare  favorably  with  the- 
schools  of  the  adjoining  counties.  Some  improvement  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year  in  the  appearance  of  school  buildings  and  schooL 
grounds,  but  many  of  them  show  the  effect  of  neglect.  A  serious  draw- 
back to  many  of  the  schools  of  this  county  is  failure  to  provide  for  the- 
prompt  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

Alpena,  Mich. 


ANTRIM    COUNTY. 
H.  C.  LOTT,  CommisHoner, 

EXAMINATIONS. 


In  the  examinations  the  teachers  have  shown  themselves  better  pre- 
pared, and  consequently  there  were  fewer  failures.  Interest  in  general 
reading  renders  them  ready  on  current  topics. 
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teachers'  meetings. 


The  county  association  held  two  meetings.  They  were  well  attended 
and  the  papers  and  discussions  profitable.  The  institute  was  one  of  the 
best,  and  the  influence  of  the  work  done  has  been  felt  throughout  th€ 
jear. 


LIBRARIES. 


The  necessity  of  placing  good  literature  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  and 
^irls  has  been  thoroughly  agitated^  and,  as  a  result,  several  of  the  schools 
have  made  a  good  beginning  for  a  library  and  many  others  are  working 
for  this  object. 


PATRIOTISM. 


Along  with  the  library,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  a  flag  for 
each  school.  Many  of  the  schools  have  secured  the  flag,  and  its  influence 
In  training  for  loyal  American  citizenship  cannot  be  measured. 


EXHIBITS. 

Exhibits  of  school  work  have  been  made  at  the  county  fair  for  the  past 
-three  years,  and  the  schools  are  working  along  this  line  for  next  fall. 

GENERAL. 

There  is  much  reason  for  encouragement  as  a  result  of  the  work  done 
in  the  schools  of  the  county  during  the  past  year.  The  sentiment  in  favor 
of  more  efBcient  work  is  growing  among  teachers  and  patrons.  The 
teachers  are  striving  to  fit  themselves  for  better  work  by  attending 
associations  and  institutes,  and  by  doing  the  reading  circle  work  and 
other  systematic  reading.  The  patrons  generally  stand  ready  to  assist 
the  teacher  by  furnishing  the  school  with  needed  apparatus.  All  this 
Is  a  matter  of  growth,  but  it  points  in  the  right  direction. 

Bellaire,  Mich. 


ARENAC    COUNTY. 

JULIA  A.  INGLIS,  CammUHoner. 
BXAMINATIONS. 

Teachers  examinations  in  this  county  are  well  attended.  There  are 
few  applicants  for  first  and  second  grades.  Third  grade  work  is  more 
-than  supplied  with  teachers,  also  with  applicants. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

Patriotism  is  taught  in  different  ways  by  a  great  majority  of  teachers. 
A  good  deal  of  work  done  is  by  singing,  using  songs  contained  in  our 
much-prized  ^^napsack."  Flag  days  are  observed  by  all  schools  having 
flags,  and  by  some  which  have  not,  those  giving  a  shod:  time  to  exercises 
in  reference  to  historical  events. 


INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  have  been  very  succ^ful  in  the  past,  enrolling  a  large 
number,  considering  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 


LIBRARIES. 

Some  of  the  schools  are  making  special  efforts  towards  establishing 
a  library,  some  having  a  fair  start. 


APPARATUS. 

Schools,  as  a  general  matter,  are  well  equipped  with  maps,  charts, 
globes,  and  other  essentials  for  conducting  the  same. 


EXHIBITS. 

Schools  turned  out  to  the  county  fair  last  year,  some  of  them  driving  a 
long  distance.  I  do  not  know  if  we  can  arouse  the  enthusiasm  this  year 
or  not,  as  there  was  some  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  accommodations. 
Horse  racing  was  seemingly  more  interesting  than  children  or  their 
work. 

GENERAL. 

The  schools  throughout  the  county  have  shown  a  marked  improvement 
during  the  past  year.  Most  schools  are  graded  by  the  State  Manual, 
though  some  schools  are  loth  to  keep  the  grade  work  complete.  We 
hope  to  have  them  all  working  nnder  this  system  this  coming  year. 

Some  of  the  schools  are  very  small,  others  crowded.  One  especially 
patronized  by  one  family,  teacher  going  within  five  miles  by  rail,  then 
donning  rubber  boots  and  walking  (or  rather  wading)  rest  of  the  way. 

The  great  difficulty  here  in  some  schools  is  financial  embarrassment. 
Some  boards  lacking  business  management  to  provide  for  schools,  many 
teachers  having  to  wait  a  year  or  more  for  pay.  This  might  be  remedied 
in  some  cases,  but  is  difficult  to  arrange  in  others  on  account  of  inability 
to  collect  taxes  when  levied. 

The  'tillage  schools  are  making  marked  progress.  Commencement, 
graduating,  and  promotion  exercises,  where  a  few  years  ago  we  had  the 
old-fashioned  last  day  of  school.    These  schools  graduate  pupils  compo- 
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tent  to  write  a  third  grade  certificate;  in  fact,  that  is  the  requirement  of 
one  school.  While  doubting  the  benefit  of  that  as  a  necessity,  yet  it  may 
tend  to  more  perfect  mastery  of  the  subject  in  hand;  and,  after  all,  the 
pupil  who  can  pass  a  third  grade  now  has  a  fair  start  in  educational  lines. 
We  wish  during  the  ensuing  months  to  place  the  State  Manual  and 
Course  of  Study  in  the  hands  of  every  school  board  in  the  county,  if  pos- 
sible. It  is  easy  enough  to  reach  the  teachers  here,  but  difficult  to  meet 
the  district  boards;  school  is  usually  the  last  business  attended  to.  I  do 
not  understand  just  why  this  is  so,  but  it  is  a  fact.  If  we  can  in  the 
future  create  an  interest  among  the  patrons,  then  We  will  think  that 
educational  work  is  progressing.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  arouse  the  teachers ;  the  next  will  find  us  working  for  the 
same  enthusiasm  among  the  patrons. 

'SterUngy  Mieh. 


BABAOA    COUNTY. 
M.  J.  McKANNA,  Commissioner, 

EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  three  public  examinations  for  teachers  were  held 
in  this  county.  The  applicants  on  the  whole  were  much  better  prepared, 
and  the  per  cent  of  failures  was  much  lower  than  last  year. 

TBAOHBRS'  MBBTINOS. 

The  Baraga  County  Teachers'  Association  held  a  meeting  at  L'Anse, 
Oct.  26,  1894.  Nearly  every  teacher  in  the  county  was  present,  and  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  and  enthusiastic  meetings  ever 
held  in  this  county.  Welch's  Classification  Register  was  introduced  and 
explained,  and  one  given  to  every  teacher  of  a  district  school.  I  had  the 
teachers  report  to  me  three  times  during  the  year  on  the  blanks  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  prepared  questions  for  final 
examination  for  promotion.  I  believe  the  system  will  be  a  great  help  in 
the  inspection  and  grading  of  the  schools.  At  the  Teachers'  Association 
mentioned  above,  a  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  was  organized,  and  as  the 
schools  of  the  county  were  somewhat  scattered,  we  concluded  to  let  the 
teachers  of  each  township  meet  together.  A  manager  was  appointed  for 
each  township,  who  was  to  report  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Meetings  were  held  in  most  of  the  townships  once  a  week, 
and  many  of  the.teachers  completed  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

« 

PATRIOTISM. 

A  large  number  of  our  district  schools  are  not  yet  supplied  with  flags, 
and  I  am  glad  there  is  now  a  law  making  this  compulsory  on  the  district 
board. 
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SPBOIAL  DAYS. 

Special  days  are  generally  obseryed  by  having  some  appropriate  exer- 
<dBe8  in  the  schools.  A  great  many  of  the  school  grounds  in  the  smaller 
districts  are  not  enclosed,  and  this  makes  it  impracticable  for  planting 
trees  or  beautifying  the  school  grounds.  On  Arbor  Day  we  planted,  in 
the  school  grounds  at  Baraga,  over  twenty  trees,  and  all  seem  to  be  thriv- 
ing well.  Decoration  Day  was  observed  bv  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  township,  a  large  number  of  citizens  forming  in  procession  and 
-driving  to  the  grave  yard,  about  three  miles  distant,  in  vehicles  appropri- 
ately decorated  for  the  occasion,  to  decorate  the  soldiers'  graves. 

LIBRARIES. 

Very  few  of  the  district  schools  are  provided  with  libraries,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  many  districts  will  purchase  them  next  year. 


QBNBBAL. 

All  the  schools  of  this  county  are  now  organized  under  the  township 
unit  system,  and  it  seems  to  be  giving  general  satisfaction.  New  school 
districts  a.re  established  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  two 
being  established  during  the  past  year.  I  believe  that  our  schools  are 
advancing  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected  from  the  undeveloped  condition 
of  the  county. 

Baraga^  Mich, 


BAY     COUNTY. 
CHAS.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Cammiasianer. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

We  have  held  four  examinations  this  year  at  the  county  court  house, 
two  regulars  and  two  specials.  Specials  were  held  the  last  Friday  iu 
September  and  April.  In  conducting  these  examinations  we  have  fol- 
lowed, as  far  as  possible,  your  suggestions  as  to  program  for  conducting 
them.  In  my  opinion,  the  April  examination  could  be  dispensed  with. 
However,  I  believe  that  recent  legislation  has  changed  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  special  examinations. 

teachers'  meetings. 

We  held  fifteen  township  teachers'  meetings  this  year.  The  average 
attendance  of  teachers  to  each  was  seven.  Some  were  attended  by  quite 
a  number  of  patrons  and  others  by  school  officers.    We  made  a  thorough 
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study  of  the  State  Manual  and  discussed  an  assigned  lesson  in  the  Read- 
ing Circle  books.  I  find  that  this  is  about  the  only  safe  plan  a  commis- 
sioner can  follow,  for  so  many  of  our  teachers  are  inexperienced,  do  not 
know  much  about  the  course  of  study,  and  care  less  to  know  much  about 
it.  We  aimed  to  make  these  meetings  as  helpful  to  th^  teachers  as  pos- 
sible. School  government,  methods,  etc.,  etc.,  were  given  due  attention. 
These  meetings  have  been  productive  of  very  good  results.  We  held  no- 
institute  last  year,  but  it  was  no  fault  of  mine.  Have  heretofore  written 
you  concerning  this  matter. 

PATRIOTISM. 

This  year  I  helped  to  raise  thirteen  flags.  The  schools,  as  a  rule^ 
observe  such  days  as  Arbor  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Washington's  Birth- 
day, etc.  Our  teachers  generally  have  a  patriotic  spirit.  You  will  remem- 
ber my  writing  you  in  my  last  year's  report,  of  a  French  district  turning 
out  en  masse  on  Arbor  Day  and  grading  the  ground,  setting  out  trees,  etc. 
This  year,  in  the  same  district,  they  turned  out  in  much  larger  numbers 
on  a  cold,  snowy  day,  and  erected  the  nicest  flagpole  in  this  county,  hoist- 
ing a  |10  flag. 

LIBRARIlfS. 

We  have  put  in  eight  |6  and  |10  libraries.  Through  our  spellings 
matches  (we  held  fifteen  in  all)  almost  every  district  purchased  a  set  of 
geographical  readers,  edited  by  Larkin  Dunton,  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
library. 


'-    4 


BXHIBITS. 


We  had  no  county  fair  or  we  would  have  had  a  county  exhibit.  We* 
had  an  exhibit  ready  for  the  institute.  Our  schools  were  well  repre- 
sented at  the  State  exhibit  at  Lansing. 


GBNBRAL. 

Recent  legislation  will,  I  think,  remedy  a  good  many  evils  in  the 
schools  of  this  county.  The  questions  for  the  pupils'  examination  should, 
I  think,  be  sent  out  a  little  earlier,  and  the  questi&ns  on  physiology  and 
civil  government  be  made  a  little  easier.  In  the  high  schools  of  this 
county  the  above  mentioned  subjects  are  begun  from  the  books.  Eighth 
grade  pupils  In  the  cities  have  these  subjects  orally.  Shall  be  glad  to* 
see  the  institute  workers  do  some  class-room  work. 

Bay  City,  nfich. 
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BENZIE    COUNTY. 
Z.  F.  McGEE,  CommUsioner. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  difScult  problem,  how  to  license  good  teachers  and  reject  the  poor^ 
is  yet  to  be  solved.  The  legislative  acts  regulating  examinations  are  to 
be  commended,  but  the  examination  is  only  a  test  of  knowledge,  some- 
times hardly  that,  and  does  not  indicate  the  power  or  skill  a  teacher  may 
have.  Some  of  the  poorest  teachers  have  been  those  who  passed  in 
excellent  papers  and  obtained  good  standings.  It  has  been  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  raise  the  limit  of  age  that  teachers  may  have  more 
mature  judgment.  Still,  would  it  not  be  best  to  require  some  profea- 
sional  training,  even  though  it  be  no  more  than  the  requirement  to  read 
one  or  more  standard  works  on  teaching?  For  many  of  our  younger  teach- 
ers come  to  their  work  with  little  or  no  idea  of  schoolroom  work.  The 
different  standards  of  marking  used  by  different  examining  boards  are 
often  fruitful  causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  might,  with  good  results,  be 
limited  by  uniform  rules. 

PATRIOTISM. 

There  has  been  a  general  expression  of  satisfaction  among  the  teach- 
ers (most  of  whom  have  been  quite  enthusiastic  in  teaching  patriotism) 
that  the  flag  of  our  country  is  to  have  its  place  above  each  schoolhouse. 
Sixteen  schools  have  already  purchased  flags,  and  several  others  have 
taken  steps  to  secure  them. 

SPBOIAL  DAYS. 

The  village  schools  observe  the  special  days  with  appropriate  exercises 
quite  generally,  and  many  of  our  district  schools  are  getting  the  spirit 
and  are  moving  on  this  line. 

TBACHBRS'  MBBTIN6S. 

Removed  from  the  many  advantages  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  teachers 
in  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the  State,  our  teachers  take  great 
interest  and  receive  much  beneflt  from  the  institutes;  more  from  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  awakened,  and  the  associations  formed,  than  from 
the  knowledge  gained.  Together  with  the  County  Teachers'  Association, 
it  has  been  a  very  important  aid. 

LIBRARIES. 

it  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  more  libraries  have  been  established  in 
our  schools.  The  fault  is  more  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  teachers 
have  read  so  little  of  good  books  and  do  not  understand  the  real  need  to 
be  supplied  in  a  school  library,  and  cannot  use  good  libraries  to  advan- 
tage when  they  have  them. 
31 
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EXHIBITS. 

The  display  at  the  county  fair  has  not  been  as  great  a  saccess  as  it  may 
in  time  become,  with  more  experience.  Some  fine  work  was  displayed 
last  fall,  but  we  expect  to  see  an  improvement  from  year  to  year. 

QBNBRAL. 

In  retrospect,  I  am  pleased  to  note  a  general  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  teachers  and  the  grade  of  work  done  during  the  year. 
The  work  is  becoming  more  uniform  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  graded 
system  of  registers,  with  which  each  school  is  supplied. 

Benzania,  Mich. 


BERRIEN    COUNTY. 

ERNEST  P.  CLARKE,  Commi$9ioner, 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Six  public  examinations  were  held  during  the  year.  About  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  applicants  for  certificates  were  successful,  of  whom  twenty- 
two  had  never  held  certificates.  This  percentage  is  higher  than  that  of 
last  year,  because,  we  believe,  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  raised 
materially,  and  the  result  is  more  efficient  work  in  the  schoolroom.  Bet- 
ter sohoralship  means  not  only  better  instruction,  but  better  school  gov- 
ernment. Teachers  realize  that,  to  hold  their  positions,  they  must  study, 
grow,  and  keep  in  advance  of  their  work ;  and  the  number  who  are  taking 
special  courses  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  who  attend  summer 
normals  and  institutes,  is  steadily  increasing.  For  the  last  two  examina- 
tions, applicants  for  third  grade  certificates  were  allowed  one  and  ono- 
half  days  in  which  to  complete  the  examination.  The  change  proves 
very  satisfactory  to  both  applicants  and  examiners. 

TBACHBRS'  MBETINGS. 

Besides  the  meetings  of  the  county  association,  many  township 
teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings  were  held,  which  were  always  well 
attended  by  both  teachers  and  patrons;  in  fact,  these  meetings  created 
unbounded  enthusiasm  and  did  much  to  establish  a  better  understanding 
between  teachers  and  patrons  and  to  create  a  healthier  school  sentiment 
among  the  people.  One  township  meeting  called  out  over  five  hundred 
people,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  various  exercises  and  discus- 
sions. These  institutes,  rightly  conducted,  become  powerful  educational 
factors,  and  will  lead  the  people  to  give  our  common  schools  better  and 
*  more  liberal  support.  We  shall  have  these  meetings  in  every  township 
next  year. 
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The  State  institute  at  Niles  was  a  glowing  success,  and  all  who 
attended  resolved  to  be  on  hand  next  year.  The  work  in  English  was  a 
new  departure,  being  confined  to  the  reading  of  English  masterpieces 
and  composition  work,  which  we  consider  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Dr.  Edgecumbe's  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  proved  contagious, 
and  teachers  felt  well  repaid  for  their  attendance.  We  believe  such 
institutes  pay.  But  the  event  of  the  year  was  the  Inspiration  Institute 
at  St.  Joseph.  With  our  ready,  hustling  State  Superintendent  as  con- 
ductor, and  Col.  Parker,  Dr.  Hinsdale,  and  Mrs.  Thomsen,  as  instructors, 
the  institute  proved  an  inspiration  indeed  to  our  teachers.  Over  three 
hundred  teachers  and  one  hundred  patrons  were  in  attendance  all  the 
time.  The  results  are  marked  improvement  in  the  spirit  and  method  of 
teachers,  who  were  stimulated  to  make  better  preparation  for  their  work 
and  to  continue  permanently  in  the  profession.  There  is  a  general 
demand  for  a  similar  institute  next  year. 

SPBGIAL   DAYS. 

Christmas  and  Washington  exercises  were  held  in  nearly  all  schools. 
Other  days  were  observed  by  a  few  schools,  but  better  work  along  this 
line  should  be  done. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Ninety-eight  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  schools  have  flags  which,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  were  purchased  with  money  raised  by  teachers  and 
pupils.  This  feeling  of  ownership  lends  added  value  to  the  flag  in  the 
eyes  of  pupils.  Framed  portraits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  have  found 
their  way  to  heretofore  bare  walls,  and  as  silent  teachers  instil  lessons 
in  devotion  to  duty  and  loyalty  to  country.  On  Decoration  Day  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  many  schools  fell  in  line  behind  the  old  veterans, 
marched  to  the  cemeteries  and  tenderly  laid  their  tributes  of  flowers  on 
the  graves  of  our  "patriot  dead."  No  better  lesson  in  patriotism  can  be 
taught  to  children  than  this.    May  the  beautiful  custom  continue. 

LIBBARIBS. 

No  educational  movement  deserves  stronger  support  than  this  move- 
ment to  supply  good  libraries  for  our  common  schools.  Berrien  county 
started  seventy-eight  new  district  school  libraries  this  year.  The  money 
for  the  purchase  of  books  was  raised  by  teachers  and  pupils,  and  school 
boards  are  now  supplying  bookcases.  Three  district  schools  raised  over 
$40  library  money ;  seven,  over  |19 ;  twenty-five,  over  |10 ;  twenty-six,  over 
|5.  About  two  thousand  volumes  were  purchased,  and  all  the  books 
were  selected  from  the  county  graded  course  of  reading,  nearly  all  the 
books  of  which  are  on  the  list  recommended  by  Mr.  Pattengill.  Many  of 
the  schools  purchased  supplementary  reading  for  each  grade.  The 
teacher  is  librarian,  and  sees  that  the  reading  of  pupils  is  systematic. 

EXHIBITS. 

Next  September,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  county,  we  will 
have  a  school  exhibit  at  the  county  fair.  Most  of  the  exhibits  have  been 
prepared,  and  the  premiums,  which   consist  of   school  apparatus  and 
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decorations,  have  been  selected.    A  strong  effort  will  be  pat  forth  to 
make  school  day  at  the  fair  a  grand  success. 

6BNBRAL. 

We  believe  the  spirit  of  progress  in  school  affairs  is  rife  in  the  county. 
We  see  marks  of  this  in  the  new  schoolhouses  that  have  been  built; 
in  the  whitening  and  decoration  of  schoolroom  walls;  in  the  new  appara- 
tus provided;  in  the  larger  number  of  schools  that  employ  teachers  for 
the  year;  in  the  attendance  at  teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings;  in  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  grading  district  schools.  Instead  of  being 
looked  upon  as  an  experiment  of  doubtful  value,  grading  is  now  consid- 
ered a  permanent  and  necessary  improvement.  Eighth  grade  examina- 
tions were  strong  factors  in  creating  an  interest  favorable  to  grading. 
Sixty-two  pupils  received  diplomas  during  the  year,  and  nearly  all  will 
take  higher  courses  in  high  schools  or  colleges.  The  required  average 
has  been  raised  to  80  per  cent,  the  minimum  standing  to  66  per  cent,  and 
results  are  much  more  satisfactory  this  year. 

We  realize  that  much  work  is  needed  along  all  lines  to  place  all 
our  schools  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  but  still  we  believe  the  school 
year,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  very  prosperous  one. 

8t  Joaephy  Mich. 


BRANCH    COUNTY. 

D.  A.  TBLLBR,  C<mmiS9ioner, 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Five  public  teachers'  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  year. 

The  enrollment  at  these  examinations  has  not  been  as  lai^e  as  last 
year;  but  applicants  have,  as  a  rule,  shown  a  fresher  and  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  subjects.  I  think  the  examinations,  as  given  at  the  present 
time,  are  none  too  rigid,  but  I  think  the  tocher  who  once  passes,  espec- 
ially the  second  or  first  grade  test,  and  shows  interest  in  and  ability  for 
the  work,  should  be  given  a  longer  lease  of  professional  life  before  again 
being  called  upon  for  an  examination. 

TBAGHBBS'  MBBTINGS. 

Twelye  meetings  of  this  kind  have  been  held  during  the  year,  with  good 
interest  manifest  at  all  both  by  patrons  and  teachers.  I  consider  these 
meetings  by  far  the  best  means  I  have  yet  used  to  promote  general  edu- 
cational interest  among  all  classes.  No  commissioner  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  local  meetings. 

I  believe  in  the  value  of  the  State  institute.  The  last  one  held  in  this 
county  was  one  of  the  most  successful  I  have  ever  known.    The  one  to 
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be  held  here  in  August  had,  in  my  opinion,  better  not  be  held.  We  are  to 
have  a  six  weeks'  summer  school  here,  affording  ample  opportunity  for 
those  who  wish  to  put  in  their  time  to  do  so;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
money  now  on  hand  had  better  have  been  used  either  for  an  Inspiration 
Institute  later  in  the  fall  or  for  a  longer  session  of  the  regular  institute 
next  season. 

PATRIOTISM.         / 

The  flag  agitation  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent are  beginning  to  show  results,  even  in  Branch  schools,  through 
the  efforts,  usually,  of  wideawake  teachers.  We  are  being  supplied  with 
flags,  which  are  quite  frequently  made  use  of  to  teach  a  lesson  of  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  to  the  whole  district.  Now,  through  the  operation  of  the 
Janes'  law,  I  think  all  our  schools  will  soon  be  floating  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

SPEOIAL  DATS. 

This  feature  of  the  work  has  not  received  the  attention  which  undoubt- 
edly it  merits;  and  yet  many  districts  observed,  with  very  appropriate 
and  interesting  exercises,  Washington's  Birthday,  Arbor  Day,  Decora- 
tion Day  and  others.    There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  work. 

LIBBABIBS. 

Not  much  has  been  done  for  district  libraries  in  this  county,  though 
some  of  our  teachers  have  made  very  gratifying  efforts  along  this  line. 
There  being  several  other  matters  needing  special  attention,  I  have 
thought  it  best  not  to  get  too  many  irons  in  the  flre  and  have  made  no 
special  effort  for  libraries,  except  in  particular  places  where  I  saw  they 
were  ready  to  take  up  the  work.  I  think  the  time  has  come,  however, 
when  the  movement  may  be  pushed. 

BXHIBITS. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  had  a  school  exhibit  at  our  county 
fair,  the  one  last  fall  being  very  commendable  in  many  ways  and  receiv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  public.  Both  the  exhibits  were 
prepaid  under  unfavorable  conditions  and  upon  short  notice,  but  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  value  in  the  county  work.  The  mere  fact  of 
their  bringing  school  work  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  entitles  the  fair 
exhibit  to  favorable  consideration. 

OBNBRAL. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  school  work  in  Branch  county  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  Little  deflnite  and  permanent  progress  can  be  made,  how- 
ever, until  the  people  of  the  county  see  fit  to  give  some  person  the  com- 
misfidonership  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years. 

Coldivater,  Mich. 
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CALHOUN    COUNTY. 

A.  G.  RANDALL,  Commissioner. 

In  addition  to  the  statistibal  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895, 
I  desire  to  submit  the  following  touching  the  work  of  the  year  in  this 
county.  Agreeable  to  the  suggestions  of  the  department,  I  will  arrange 
my  remarks  under  the  heads  suggested. 

BXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  year  just  closed  we  have  held  six  public  examinations, 
giving  in  each  case  one  and  one-half  days  to  the  work,  except  in  the  case 
of  regular  examinations,  where  two  days  have  been  given.  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  there  is  any  advantage  gained  by  giving  more  time 
to  the  examinations.  The  number  of  failures  is  just  as  great  as  under 
the  old  plan,  where  the  work  was  confined  to  one  day.  It  would  seem 
best  to  shorten  the  questions  to  the  extent  that  a  candidate  likely  to  pass 
the  test  can  handle  the  work  in  one  day.  The  ability  of  an  individual  is 
tested  more  by  the  character  of  the  questions  that  he  can  answer  than  by 
the  number. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Our  teachers  have  given  more  attention  than  ever  before  to  this  impor- 
tant subject.  Commencing  the  year  we  had,  perhaps,  thirty  school  flags 
In  the  county;  now  we  have  nearly  one  hundred.  With  the  disposition  to 
purchase  flags  has  come  an  inclination  to  study  more  thoughtfully  the 
history  of  our  country  and  the  significance  of  the  flag  itself.  Many  pub- 
lic flag  raisings  have  been  held,  attended  by  large  numbers  of  citizens, 
who  have  thus  been  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  schools. 

SPECIAL  DAYS. 

Teachers  have  carried  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioner  and 
sought  to  make  much  of  special  days,  such  as  poet's  days,  birthdays  of 
eminent  men,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Arbor  Day, 
and  Decoration  Day.  Arbor  Day,  especially,  was  made  the  occasion  for 
setting  trees  and  flowers,  and  a  general  cleaning  of  the  school  premises^ 

LIBRARIES. 

There  is  a  general  awakening  in  the  country  districts  upon  the  subject 
of  school  libraries.  Many  teachers  have  established  libraries  by  holding 
entertainments,  socials,  and  by  general  subscription.  The  work  is 
mostly  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that,  during  the  com- 
ing year,  four-fifths  of  the  schools  in  the  county  will  take  means  to  estab- 
lish a  librarv. 
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CASS    COUNTY. 
C.  E.  CONE,  Commissioner. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Ou  comparison  of  this  year's  statistical  report  with  that  of  last  year, 
it  will  be  observed  that  there  were  thirty-eight  less  applications  for  cer- 
tiftcates,  that  there  were  fourteen  less  third  grade  certificates  granted, 
and  that  there  were  fourteen  more  second  grade  certificates  granted  this 
year  than  last.  Of  the  forty  applicants  who  had  no  experience  in  teach- 
ing, to  whom  certificates  were  granted,  a  very  large  majority  were  gradu- 
ates of  our  high  schools.  Fourteen  of  the  district  school  graduates  were 
successful  candidates  for  certificates.  The  change  made  in  required 
average  standings  for  second  and  first  grade  certificates  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  a  larger  number  to  write  for  these  higher  grades.  At 
the  same  time  we  raised  the  minimum  standing  for  third  grade  five 
points.  We  are  working  toward  a  higher  standard  of  teachers  by 
encouraging  those  already  in  the  work  to  look  toward  a  higher  ideal  and 
by  exercising  great  care  in  the  selection  of  new  material. 

TBAOHBRS'  MBBTINOS. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  organize  town- . 
ship  or  district  associations,  which  was  only  a  partial  success.  Three 
reading  circles  were  organized  and  held  montjily  meetings  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  other  meetings  held  were  well  attended  and  help- 
ful. Better  results  are  hoped  for  in  this  part  of  the  work  the  coming 
year. 

The  institute  conducted  by  Prof.  George,  assisted  by  Prof.  Graves,  wa& 
very  helpful.  The  gentlemen  were  full  of  enthusiasm  and  knowledge 
of  their  subjects.  While  the  attendance  was  very  good,  it  was  not  as 
regular  as  it  should  have  been  for  best  results. 

LIBBARIBS. 

By  the  very  commendable  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils,  several  dis- 
trict libraries  have  been  established  during  the  year.  A  good  start  has 
been  made,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  majority^' of  our  schools  will 
possess  a  good  working  library  by  the  close  of  next  year. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  the  teaching  of  patriotism  and 
the  observance  of  special  days. 

GENERAL. 

Altogether,  educational  affairs  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  a  steady 
growth  of  improvement  is  confidently  looked  for. 

CassopoUSy  Mich. 
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tent  to  write  a  third  grade  certificate;  in  fact,  that  is  the  requirement  of 
one  school.  While  doubting  the  benefit  of  that  as  a  necessity,  jet  it  may 
tend  to  more  perfect  mastery  of  the  subject  in  hand;  and,  after  all,  the 
pupil  who  can  pass  a  third  grade  now  has  a  fair  start  in  educational  lines. 
We  wish  during  the  ensuing  months  to  place  the  State  Manual  and 
Course  of  Study  in  the  hands  of  every  school  board  in  the  county,  if  pos- 
sible. It  is  easy  enough  to  reach  the  teachers  here,  but  difficult  to  meet 
the  district  boards;  school  is  usually  the  last  business  attended  to.  I  do 
not  understand  just  why  this  is  so,  bnt  it  is  a  fact.  If  we  can  in  the 
future  create  an  interest  among  the  patrons,  then  we  will  think  that 
educational  work  is  progressing.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  arouse  the  teachers;  the  next  will  find  us  working  for  the 
same  enthusiasm  among  the  patrons. 

'SterUng,  Mieh. 


BABAOA    COUNTY. 
M.  J.  McKANNA,  OommisHoner. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  three  public  examinations  for  teachers  were  held 
in  this  connty.  The  applicants  on  the  whole  were  much  better  prepared, 
and  the  per  cent  of  failures  was  much  lower  than  last  year. 

TBAOHBRS'  MBBTINOS. 

The  Baraga  County  Teachers'  Association  held  a  meeting  at  L'Anse, 
Oct.  26,  1894.  Nearly  every  teacher  in  the  county  was  present,  and  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  and  enthusiastic  meetings  ever 
held  in  this  county.  Welch's  Classification  Register  was  introduced  and 
explained,  and  one  given  to  every  teacher  of  a  district  school.  I  had  the 
teachers  report  to  me  three  times  during  the  year  on  the  blanks  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  prepared  questions  for  final 
examination  for  promotion.  I  believe  the  system  will  be  a  great  help  in 
the  inspection  and  grading  of  the  schools.  At  the  Teachers'  Association 
mentioned  above,  a  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  was  organized,  and  as  the 
schools  of  the  county  were  somewhat  scattered,  we  concluded  to  let  the 
teachers  of  each  township  meet  together.  A  manager  was  appointed  for 
each  township,  who  was  to  report  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Meetings  were  held  in  most  of  the  townships  once  a  week, 
and  many  of  the.teachers  completed  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

PATRIOTISM. 

A  large  number  of  our  district  schools  are  not  yet  supplied  with  flags, 
and  I  am  glad  there  is  now  a  law  making  this  compulsory  on  the  district 
board. 
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8PB0IAL  DAYS. 

Special  days  are  generally  observed  by  having  some  appropriate  exer- 
<5ise8  in  the  schools.  A  great  many  of  the  school  grounds  in  the  smaller 
districts  are  not  enclosed,  and  this  makes  it  impracticable  for  planting 
trees  or  beautifying  the  school  grounds.  On  Arbor  Day  we  planted,  in 
the  school  grounds  at  Baraga,  over  twenty  trees,  and  all  seem  to  be  thriv- 
ing well.  Decoration  Day  was  observed  bv  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  township,  a  large  number  of  citizens  forming  in  procession  and 
-driving  to  the  grave  yard,  about  three  miles  distant,  in  vehicles  appropri- 
ately decorated  for  the  occasion,  to  decorate  the  soldiers'  graves. 


LIBRARIBS. 

Very  few  of  the  district  schools  are  provided  with  libraries,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  many  districts  will  purchase  them  next  year. 

QBNBRAL. 

All  the  schools  of  this  county  are  now  organized  under  the  township 
unit  system,  and  it  seems  to  be  giving  general  satisfaction.  New  school 
•districts  are  established  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  two 
being  established  during  the  past  year.  I  believe  that  our  schools  are 
4idvancing  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected  from  the  undeveloped  condition 
of  the  county. 

Baraga,  Mich. 


BAY    COUNTY. 
CHAS.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Commissianer, 

EXAMINATIONS. 

We  have  held  four  examinations  this  year  at  the  county  court  house, 
two  regulars  and  two  specials.  Specials  were  held  the  last  Friday  in 
September  and  April.  In  conducting  these  examinations  we  have  fol- 
lowed, as  far  as  possible,  your  suggestions  as  to  program  for  conducting 
them.  In  my  opinion,  the  April  examination  could  be  dispensed  with. 
However,  I  believe  that  recent  legislation  has  changed  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  special  examinations. 

TBAOHBRS'   MBBTINQS. 

We  held  fifteen  township  teachers'  meetings  this  year.  The  average 
attendance  of  teachers  to  each  was  seven.  Some  were  attended  by  quite 
a  number  of  patrons  and  others  by  school  officers.    We  made  a  thorough 
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CHARLEVOIX     COUNTY. 

FRANK   H.   RANNBY.    Commisaioner. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

We  have  held  six  public  examinations  the  past  year,  and  examined 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  applicants,  of  which  sixty  per  cent  were  suc- 
cessfur.  The  previous  year  fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  applicants  obtained 
certificates.  This  increase  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  better  preparation  of 
the  candidates. 

teachers'  meetings. 

Six  local  Teachers'  Meetings,  besides  the  Reading  Circle  meetings 
have  been  held  during  the  year.  These  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  a  decided  success.  The  attendance  at  the  institutes  has  increased 
each  year  for  several  years.  The  last  two  held  in  this  county  have  been 
exceptionally  good  ones,  and  the  results  may  be  seen  in  the  better  meth- 
ods of  the  teachers. 

special  davs. 

Most  teachers  have  special  exercises  in  observance  of  the  birthdays  of 
noted  authors  and  statesmen.  These  are  made  interesting  by  inviting 
the  district  officers  and  patrons  to  be  present.  By  a  generous  display  of 
^'Old  Glory"  and  singing  some  of  the  national  songs,  the  children  are 
incidentally  taught  patriotism. 

general. 

I  have  visited  sixty-six  of  the  seventy-three  schools  under  my  charge, 
and  think  they  have  materially  improved  in  the  last  year.  One  thing 
that  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me,  is  the  increased  interest  taken  in 
the  schools  and  school  work  by  the  general  public.  This  is  shown  by  the 
interest  taken  in  the  meetings  of  our  county  association,  township 
rallies,  institutes,  and  frequent  visits  to  the  schools.  Many  of  the  weak 
teachers  have  been  weeded  out,  and  our  force  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  county  in  the  State. 

East  Jordan,  Mich. 


CHIPPEWA     COUNTY. 
P.  T.   ROWE,   CommlsHoner, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Department  for  a  "soparato 
manuscript  report,"  in  addition  to  the  statistical  one,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following : 

I  have  been  able  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  county  during  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  six,  and  have  found  them  in  a  higher  state  of 
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efficiency  than  ever  they  have  been  before.  The  teaching  staff  has 
improved,  the  attendance  is  larger,  the  interest  on  the  part  of  school  oflB- 
cers  greater,  and  the  equipment  in  each  school  for  better  work  has 
increased. 

LIBRARIBS. 

In  many  districts  libraries  have  been  established,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  rest  steps  have  been  taken  towards  their  establishment. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Applicants  for  examination  have  decreased  in  number;  but  those  who 
have  succeeded  in  passing  are  higher  in  qualification,  the  result  of  the 
high  percentage  required,  close  marking,  and  the  professional  abilities, 
all  taken  into  consideration. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Owing  to  the  energy  of  the  Department  in  suggesting  that  every  school 
have  a  flag  and  patriotism  taught  constantly  by  this  same,  a  wave  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm  has  swept  over  all  our  schools  and  teachers. 

Sauli  8i€.  Marie,  Mich. 


CLARE     COUNTY. 

H.  M.  ROYS,  Commissioner, 

Along  with  my  statistical  report,  I  send  you  a  brief  review  of  the  year's 
work,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  of  Clare  county. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

We  have  held  but  four  examinations — two  regular  and  two  special — 
the  larger  number  of  applicants  appearing  at  the  regular  to  take  higher 
class  certificates.  Many,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  county- 
whose  experience  allowed  them,  have  written  for  and  secured  second  or 
first  grade  certificates.  I  am  highly  pleased  that  at  last  teachers  are 
allowed  to  get  out  of  the  rut,  that  they  may  receive  credit  for  what  they 
have  done,  thus  giving  them  a  chance  to  advance. 

teachers'   MEETINGS. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  township  teachers'  meetings.  The 
probable  reason  of  this  is,  there  are  so  few  schools  in  each  township,  and 
the  distance  between  schools  is  so  great,  that  it  makes  it  very  inconven- 
ient for  teachers  to  get  together.  Quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  are, 
however,  taking  the  work  of  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  and  to 
their  benefit.  In  Clare,  Farwell,  and  Harrison,  regular  teachers'  meet- 
ings are  held.    There  is  organized  in  the  county  a  Teachers'  Association, 

32 
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which  should  meet  semi-annually;  but  for  a  reason  which  I  do  not  know, 
nor  could  I  ascertain,  no  call  was  made  by  the  presiding  officer  this  year, 
consequently  we  had  no  meetings.  As  a  rule,  our  teachers  are  wont  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  are  using  every  advantage  presented  them, 
that  they  may  attain  to  more  proficiency  along  the  different  lines  of  their 
chosen  profession.  Many  are  in  attendance  at  summer  schools,  others 
preparing  to  enter  college  in  the  fall.  Advancement  seems  to  be  the 
watchword  all  along  the  line.  This  year  no  institute  was  held  in  the 
county.  One  was  held  a  year  ago  last  spring,  and  it  was  then  decided  to 
hold  one  this  spring.  But  the  time  was  changed  so  that  now  our  insti- 
tute will  be  held  in  the  summer  vacation,  some  time  in  August. 

PATBIOTISM. 

Realising  that  one  excellent  way  to  create  a  feeling  of  patriotism  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  is  to  have  them  take  part  in  exercises  on  special  days, 
Feb.  22,  Decoration  Day,  and  such  days  have  been  celebrated  in  a  large 
number  of  our  schools,  and  with  excellent  results.  Now  that  the  law  pro- 
vides for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over  every  schoolhouse  in  the 
State,  many  little  ones,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so,  will  exi>e- 
rience  that  pride  in  country  at  seeing  the  national  colors  so  proudly 
wave,  which  will  spur  them  on  to  fight  for  the  welfare  of  our  republic. 

LIBRARIBS. 

I  have  used  all  my  influence  in  the  establishment  of  district  school 
libraries;  and,  as  a  result,  many  will  be  established  after  the  annual 
school  meetings  in  September.  Heretofore,  the  money  for  libraries  has 
been  used  for  other  purposes  in  the  township,  and  the  town  libraries 
have  become  little  used.  In  many  cases  there  is  literature  in  town  libra- 
ries which  should  be  in  ashes,  no  judgment  having  been  used  in  selec- 
tion. Many  of  these  will  be  abandoned  and  the  money  divided  among 
the  several  school  districts. 


BXHIBITS. 

Clare  county  holds  no  fair,  consequently  the  schools  did  not  exhibit. 

OBNERAL. 

In  the  four  years  I  have  been  county  commissioner,  I  have  seen  a 
steady  but  sure  growth  in  the  schools  of  the  county.  Everything  indi- 
cates advancement.  I  leave  the  work  to  Mr.  Palmer,  my  successor,  a 
man  whom  I  believe  is  interested  in  school  work  and  who  has  my  best 
wishes  through  his  administration. 

Fartoell,  Mich. 
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CLINTON     COUNTY. 
R.  M.  WINSTON,  Commissioner. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Teachers  are  becoming  better  prepared  to  take  the  examinations  than 
they  were  three  years  ago.  The  change  in  the  character  of  the  questions, 
from  a  mere  compilation  of  text-book  queries  to  questions  requiring 
thought,  was  so  great  that  some  criticism  would  have  been  made,  had  not 
the  board  of  examiners  been  men  of  good  judgment  and  willing  to  accept 
a  lower  standard  of  correct  answers,  until  the  teachers  broadened  their 
minds  from  the  narrow  plane  into  which  they  had  been  led  by  a  narrow 
system  of  text-book  questioning.  While  we  thus  speak  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  change,  we  will  admit  that  we  have  all  that  we  can  conven- 
iently carry,  and  we  desire  nothing  further  in  this  line. 

teachers'  mbbtinqs. 

Two  meetings  of  our  cqunty  teachers'  association  have  been  held,  and 
four  local  meetings,  all  of  which  were  largely  attended.  The  State 
Teachers'  Institute,  held  the  week  commencing  April  1,  was  a  success. 
Superintendents  Plunkett  of  Ovid,  and  Monroe  of  St.  Johns,  assisted  by 
that  excellent  man,  Prof.  Chas.  McKenny  of  Olivet,  gave  us  as  good  an 
institute  as  we  have  ever  held,  and  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  thor- 
ough instruction. 

libraries. 

We  have  established  a  few  libraries,  but  do  not  take  pride  in  what  we 
have  done.  We  hail  the  law  passed  last  winter  as  a  great  aid  in  founding 
and  perpetuating  libraries. 

EXHIBITS. 

Our  educational  rally  at  the  county  fair,  fall  of  '94,  was  both  directly 
and  indirectly  of  benefit  to  educational  interests.  Your  address,  together 
with  that  of  Pres.  Gorton,  the  welcome  by  Hon.  W.  A.  Norton  and 
response  by  Supt.  Plunkett  of  Ovid,  all  had  a  great  influence.  The 
exhibit  of  school  work,  at  the  same  time,  was  all  through  the  fair  the 
principal  attraction. 

ARBOR    DAY. 

We  have  made  several  attempts  to  celebrate  Arbor  Day,  and  succeeded 
this  year  ih  doing  this  in  a  practical  way  by  planting  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
and  otherwise  beautifjring  our  school  grounds;  but  we  fear  the  dry 
weather  of  the  summer  has  been  disastrous  to  the  good  efforts  made. 
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OBNEBAL. 

The  general  condition  of  our  schools  is  excellent.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this  to  canse  people  to  think  that  the  results  of  our  schools  are  of  a  bril- 
liant nature  always,  or  that  we  have  reached  our  ideals  of  success;  but 
that,  with  rather  imperfect  appliances,  not  the  best  material,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  receive  the  benefit  of  education  neglected,  we  are  advancing. 
Public  opinion  regarding  the  work  of  schools,  and  popular  interest  in 
schools,  have  been  shown  more  during  the  year  just  passed  than  any  pre- 
ceding year  of  my  official  career  of  seven  years.  This  appreciation  has 
been  shown  by  the  Grange,  farmers'  clubs  and  institutes,  and  the  close 
inspection  of  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  last  county  fair.  The  board 
of  supervisors  adjourned  for  the  purpose  and  called  at  my  office  in  a  body 
to  inspect  an  exhibit  of  school  work.  The  press  has  also  aided  greatly  in 
'keeping  our  people  informed  of  educational  progress.  We  appreciate  the 
fact  that  our  editors  are  men  who  recognize  and  respect  popular 
education. 

As  we  have,  so  shall  we  continue  to  work  for  the  upbuilding  of  popular 
education ;  not  by  brilliant  efforts  on  one  line  only,  but  by  our  best  efforts 
on  all  lines,  and  thus  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

8i.  JohnSy  Mich. 


DICKINSON    COUNTY. 
ED   L.  PARMENTER,  OommiBSioner, 

LIBRARIBS. 

All  districts  not  already  having  a  township  library  accessible,  have 
made  appropriations  for  school  libraries.  A  teachers'  library  of  about 
twenty-five  volumes  of  the  most  helpful  books  on  teaching,  has  been 
established  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  commissioner's  office. 

STATB  MANUAL. 

The  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
boards  of  education  in  the  county. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Text-books  are  uniform  throughout  the  county,  the  uniform  list  having 
been  adopted  by  every  school  board. 

GENERAL. 

Semi-monthly  bulletins  printed  on  a  mimeograph,  have  been  found  a 
iiseful  means  of  communication  with  the  teachers  during  the  year.  Two 
visiting  days  a  year  are  granted  by  every  board  except  one,  and  the 
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schools  to  be  visited  are  designated  by  the  commissioner,  to  whom  a 
written  report  is  made  of  each  visit.  Everything  advisable  is  being  done 
to  discourage  the  employment  of  inexperienced  and  untrained  teachers. 
The  moral  responsibility  attached  to  the  office  of  commissioner,  and 
his  unmeasured  upportunity  for  helpfulness  to  the  teachers,  and  influ- 
ence through  them  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  diildren,  is 
impressed  more  deeply  upon  the  writer  every  year.  "As  the  teacher  is, 
so  is  the  school ;"  and  in  a  less  d^ree  it  is  true  that  as  the  commissioner 
is,  so  are  the  teachers. 

Iran  Mountain,  Mich, 


EATON    COUNTY. 
J.  L.  WAGNER,  Commissioner. 

The  general  school  work  of  this  county  has  been  improved  this  year^ 
The  higher  qualifications  required  of  teachers,  have  had  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  school  work  generally ;  the  grading  of  pupils  by  some  of  our 
younger  teachers  seems  to  be  a  lost  art,  grading  too  high  being  a  common 
fault.  We  have  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  work  in  this,  as  well  as. 
along  the  line  of  mental  arithme^c  and  primary  reading. 

APPARATUS. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  not  generally  supplied  with  apparatus,, 
but  already  district  boards  are  profiting  by  the  new  law  and  purchasing 
such  things  for  the  coming  year.  City  and  village  schools  are  generally 
well  supplied  with  apparatus.  Why  should  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  be  deprived  of  such  advantages? 

TBXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  of  this  county  are  in  almost  every  case  uniform.    A 
great  many  schools  have  re-adopted  the  same  books  this  year.    One  of 
our  districts  furnishes  free  text-books. 

LIBRARIBS. 

But  very  few  working  township  libraries  are  found  in  this  county;  but 
in  the  past  year  at  least  twenty-five  good  district  libraries  have  been 
started,  and  the  prospect  for  the  coming  year  is  that  more  than  twice 
that  number  will  be  established.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  necessary 
things  for  the  successful  working  of  any  school. 

TBAGHBRS'  MEETINGS. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  teachers  of  the  county  this  year  has  been  a 
departure  from  our  usual  custom.  Briefly  it  has  been  this:  to  select  for 
a  lecturer  some  prominent  individual  who  would  also  help  in  the  asso* 
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elation  on  Saturday  after  the  Friday  evening  lecture.  To  the  committee 
was  assigned  the  task  of  selecting  such  men.  For  the  fall  meeting  Dr. 
Winship,  editor  of  the  Boston  Educational  Journal,  was  selected;  for  the 
winter  meeting  Miss  Matilda  Coffin  of  Detroit;  for  the  spring  meeting, 
the  committee  selected  Dr.  E.  E.  White  and  Prof.  McFarland.  Conmient 
upon  meetings  conducted  by  such  educators  as  these  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary. It  is  enough  to  say  that  our  teachers  desire  more  such  meetings. 
Eaton  county  has  been  especially  favored  with  excellent  institute  work- 
ers; the  sessions  have  been  well  attended  and  full  of  interest;  the  live 
teachers,  many  ^f  them  at  least,  have  put  into  practical  use  the  theories 
advanced  by  institute  conductors,  demonstrating  the  practical  utility  of 
the  county  institute,  when  properly  carried  out.  Many  school  officers  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  beneficial  effects  of  institutes  and  associations 
upon  teachers,  and  are  giving  such  teachers  the  preference.  We  believe 
we  are  safe  in  saying,  that  the  educational  spirit  in  this  county  is  up  to 
the  standard. 

Charlotte,  Mich. 


EMMET    COUNTY. 
ABBIB   ROB,  Commissioner, 

APPARATUS. 

More  apparatus  in  the  line  of  maps,  geographical  charts,  slate  black- 
board, and  school  furniture,  has  been  purchased  this  year  than  in  any 
two  years  previous.  The  majority  of  the  schools  are  now  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  all  necessary  apparatus.  Many  districts  now  furnish  paper, 
pens,  pencils,  and  ink. 

TBXT-BOOKS. 

Harper's  series  are  generally  used  throughout  the  county.  Many  dis- 
tricts have  adopted  the  free  text-book  plan,  and  the  results  are  so  satis- 
factory on  the  whole  that  others  are  planning  to  do  so  at  this  fall's 
school  meeting. 

GRADING. 

The  grading  in  this  county  has  gradually  progressed  since  its  introduc- 
tion two  years  ago,  until  now  all  the  schools  are  fairly  well  classified, 
registers  well-kept,  and  reports  promptly  made  to  the  commissioner.  The 
adoption  of  free  text-books  and  the  furnishing  of  writing  material,  has 
greatly  aided  in  this  work. 

LIBRARIBS. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  district  library  in  the  county. 
Now  35^  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  small  working  school  libraries. 
This  effort  is  entirely  due  to  the  interest  of  teachers  and  children,  as  the 
district  boards  have  not  been  financially  situated  to  aid  in  the  matter. 
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TBACHBRS'   MBBTINGS. 

Two  meetings  of  the  association  have  been  held  during  the  year,  and 
the  large  attendance  of  patrons  and  teachers  showed  that  the  institution 
is  coming  to  be  popular  with  the  people,  and  a  power  in  arousing  interest 

and  spreading  new  ideas.    Exhibits  were  held  in  connection  with  each. 

■ 

6BNERAL. 

Every  school  has  been  visited  once  each  term;  several,  many  times. 
Evening  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  schoolhouses,  and  every  effort 
made  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  needs  of  the  schools.  Attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  a  healthy 
sentiment  has  been  created  and  much  good  work  done  along  the  line  of 
improving  and  beautifying  them.  Fences,  flagpoles,  and  trees  are  now 
beginning  to  be  the  "proper  thing." 

Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 


HILLSDALE     COUNTY. 
W.  H.  FRENCH,  CommiaHoner. 

BXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  held  six  public  examinations.  About 
48j^  of  the  applicants  received  certificates.  I  believe  the  new  law  estab- 
lishing four  examinations,  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  teachers 
and  examiners. 

TBAGHBRS'  MBBTINGS. 

We  have  held  six  joint  township  meetings.  The  teachers  have  been 
very  loyal  in  their  attendance  and  interest.  Very  few  failed  to  take  the 
part  assigned  them,  and  the  meetings  have  been  productive  of  much 
good.  Besides  the  joint  meetings  I  have  held  fourteen  evening  meetings 
«or  Bound  Table  discussions.  These  were  held  in  each  township  for  the 
teachers  and  patrons  of  that  township.  They  were  all  well  attended. 
At  these  meetings  we  discussed  methods,  with  special  attention  to  gram- 
mar, mental  arithmetic,  language,  primary  work  in  reading,  numbers, 
also  seat-work.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  evening  schools  of  instruc- 
tion, and  all  the  teachers  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained. 

The  institute  held  in  August,  '94,  conducted  by  W.  H.  Cheever,  was  a 
grand  success.  Our  average  attendance  was  nearly  200,  and  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  stored  up  at  that  time  has  been  properly  distributed 
during  the  year. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

I  do  not  believe  that  more  patriotic  teachers  and  pupils  can  be  found  in 
the  State  than  we  have  in  Hillsdale  county.  Special  exercises  have  been 
held  in  many  districts,  flags  have  been  raised  and  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  and  it  has  been  our  constant  endeavor  to  inculcate 
such  a  deep  love  of  country  that  the  rising  generation  shall  be  keenly 
alive  to  the  perils  that  threaten  our  peace  and  happiness,  and  be  prepared 
to  guard  well  our  sacred  liberties  in  the  coming  years. 

SPBGIAL  DAYS. 

Our  schools  have  quite  generally  observed  Thanksgiving  Day,  Wash 
ington's  Birthday,  Arbor  Day,  and  Memorial  Day,  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises.   There  is  a  good  sentiment  along  this  line. 

LIBRARIBS. 

V 

Eighteen  districts  have  established  libraries  during  the  year,  and  we 
now  have  twenty-five  districts  supplied  with  reference  books  and  good 
reading  material.    I  feel  that  this  is  a  good  beginning. 

BXHIBITS. 

Nearly  every  school  was  represented  in  our  exhibit  last  fall.  Oct.  ^ 
was  a  "red  letter  day"  for  the  school  children.  There  was  free  admis- 
sion to  all  school  children,  and  we  had  about  2,500  pupils  in  line  of  march. 
State  Superintendent  Pattengill,  Governor  Rich,  and  Senator  Patton 
were  present  and  addressed  the  pupils  and  patrons.  The  pupils'  work 
showed  marked  improvement  over  that  of  former  years.  We  expect  a 
still  better  exhibit  in  October,  '95. 

OBNBRAL. 

The  grading  of  our  schools  is  becoming  more  and  more  perfect  and  is 
giving  general  satisfaction.  One  hundred  and  twelve  have  taken  the 
eighth  grade  examinatione  and  55  have  received  diplomas. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  text-books  used.  Many 
districts  have  adopted  our  uniform  series.  Only  a  few  districts  are  with- 
out a  dictionary.  School  officers  have  been  more  careful  in  attending  to 
the  needs  of  the  schools.  School  property  is  better  cared  for  than  ever 
before.  I  have  visited  every  school  once  and  nearly  all  twice  and,  on  the 
whole,  am  proud  of  the  teachers  who  have  labored  so  faithfully  during- 
the  past  year. 

I  have  issued  a  manual  containing  statistics  and  suggestions  that  I 
hope  may  be  helpful  to  teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils.  There  are  many 
discouraging  features  connected  with  the  work,  but  our  watchword  i^ 
"Onward."  We  will  not  say  fail,  we  must  press  the  work  harder  and 
hope  for  better  results. 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 
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HOUGHTON    COUNTY. 


WM.  BATH,  Comtnisaianer, 


Another  school  year,  with  its  responsibilities,  duties,  trials,  anxieties^ 
and  all  (except  the  train  of  influences  which  opportunities  well-improved 
set  in  motion)  has  gone.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  general  interest  manifested  by  patrons  of  our  schools 
in  securing  well  qualified  teachers,  and  in  the  intelligent  appreciation 
with  which  thorough  instruction  is  regarded  throughout  this  county. 
Still,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  public  sentiment  in  some  places,  in  fully  esti- 
mating the  wori  required  of  teachers,  the  high  and  varied  qualifications 
indispensable  to  the  calling,  and  the  importance  of  that  undeviating  sup- 
port which  an  earnest  teacher  may  of  right  claim  from  every  patron,  and 
which  must  be  given,  if  the  school  shall  prove  an  entire  success.  Gases 
are  not  unknown,  where  well-qualified,  energetic  teachers  are  allowed  to 
fail  because,  as  is  ever  liable  to  be  the  case,  the  loiahes  of  each  patron  can- 
not be  consulted  and  gratified  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher;  and  hence  a 
groundless  subterfuge  is  sought  for  withdrawal  of  that  support  and 
encouragement  necessary  to  prevent  failure,  for  which  the  teacher  is 
irresponsible. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  usual  number  have  been  held  during  the  year,  two  specials  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regulars;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  I  am  justifiable  in 
reporting  a  marked  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  most  teachers. 
At  recent  examinations  they  have  exhibited  more  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  scholarship,  and  a  much  greater  knowledge  of  current  events. 
Many  who  had  held  third  grade  certificates  for  several  years,  secured 
second  grade  at  the  regular  examinations,  and  many  others  are  earnestly 
working  for  the  same  purpose. 

TEACHBRS'  MEETINGS. 

A  teachers'  institute  convened  at  Houghton,  Aug.  27,  for  a  session  of 
five  days.  With  no  other  inducement  than  an  apparent  desire  for 
improvement,  about  one  hundred  teachers  assembled.  The  interest  was 
deep  throughout  the  entire  session,  each  member  appearing  to  feel  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  insuring  its  success.  The  striking  characteristics 
exhibited  in  the  members,  it  appeared  to  me,  were  earnestness,  and  a 
great  desire  to  progress.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  Prof. 
Ohas.  McKenny,  of  Olivet,  and  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  of  Dulnth, 
for  their  successful  work.  Miss  Harris,  with  her  great  soul  welling  forth 
interest  in  her  profession,  demonstrated  how  peculiarly  a  cultivated 
woman  is  adapted  to  the  great  work  of  educating  the  rising  generation. 
33 
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SPBGIAL  DAYS. 

Observance  of  these  days  has  received  particular  attention  in  all  oup 
leading  schools. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Many  of  our  schools  have  floating  over  them  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
the  teaching  of  patriotism  has  doubtless  begun  in  earnest. 

OBNBRAL. 

My  relations  with  the  teachers  have  been  very  friendly  and  cordial,  and 
my  earnest  purpose  has  been  to  assist  and  encourage  them  in  their 
patience — ^tiying  to  work  to  the  full  extent  of  my  ability. 

I  am  gratified  and  encouraged  with  the  assurances  that  the  labors  of 
teachers  have  been  generally  crowned  with  success,  and  the  schools  uni- 
formly increasing  in  efficiency  and  usefulness.  Our  leading  high  schools, 
under  live  and  efficient  superintendents,  have  unquestionably  earned  an 
envious  reputation  in  being  models  of  excellence,  both  in  appointments 
and  management. 

Houghton,  Mich. 


HURON    COUNTY. 
E.  BASKIN,  Commi89ioner. 

BXAMINATIONS. 

The  teachers'  examinations  held  during  the  past  year  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  most  unpleasant  feature  of  our  examinations 
heretofore  has  been  due  to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  to 
assist  each  other  in  their  work.  By  the  adoption  and  prompt  enforce- 
ment of  stringent  regulations,  we  believe  this  evil  has  finally  been 
stamped  out.  Our  examinations  this  year  have  been  in  all  respects  cred- 
itable to  the  teachers,  and  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  their 
high  calling.  Complaints  from  various  sources  have  been  frequent 
regarding  the  difficulty  of  the  questions  sent  out  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. I  am  not  this  time  in  sympathy  with  the  grumblers.  So  long 
as  these  questions  are  practical,  we  believe  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  alf 
concerned,  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  and  patrons,  to  have  the  standard 
of  education  not  only  kept  up,  but  gradually  raised.  This  will  give  us 
better  qualified  teachers;  and  this  means  better  schools,  more  intelligent 
citizens,  and  better  government.  We  realize  that  knowledge  is  not  the 
only  requirement  for  successful  teaching,  but  it  is  one  of  the  essential 
requirements;  and  no  person  who  cannot  under  the  present  system  pass 
muster  at  examination,  can  consistently  be  said  to  possess  the  necessary 
educational  qualifications  of  an  energetic,  progressive,  up-to-date  teacher. 
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TB4CHBR8'  MSBTINOB. 

Owing  to  pressure  of  other  equally  important  work,  I  have  not  been 
able  this  year  to  hold  many  local  meetings.  In  these  meetings,  as  con- 
ducted in  this  county,  all  formality  is  generally  dispensed  with ;  teachers 
become  acquainted  with  each  other;  a  friendly  fellow-feeling  is  engen- 
dered; methods,  school-room  experiences,  and  difBculties  in  school  man- 
agement are  pr^ented  and  discussed;  and  by  such  means  the  meetings 
are  rendered  invaluable,  especially  to  the  inezi>erienoed. 

The  teachers'  institutes  of  this  county  have  always  been  considered 
successful,  but  in  examinations  and  in  visiting  schools  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  failed  to  discover  the  fruits  thereof.  With  the  facilities  now 
available  in  nearly  every  county  for  securing  instruction  and  professional 
training,  it  appears  to  me  that  institutes  are  no  longer  a  necessity.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  method  of  providing  the  fund, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  disbursed,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  expense 
should  be  borne  by  the  State. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  teachers  of  this  county  are  without  exception  true  and  loyal 
Americans,  and  improve  every  opportunity  to  imbue  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  with  patriotic  sentiments.  The  means  chiefly  used  to  this  end 
are  the  memorizing  of  patriotic  poems,  singing  of  patriotic  songs.  Special 
Day  exercises,  and  the  study  of  the  numerous  patriotic  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

UBRABIBS. 

(Considerable  interest  has  recently  been  manifested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  school  libraries.  The  funds  for  this  purpose  are  usually  pro- 
vided by  means  of  school  entertainments.  In  many  instances  the  efforts 
of  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  supplemented  by  appropriations  from  the 
school  board.  Every  attempt  to  establish  a  library  has  met  with  liberal 
encouragement  from  the  patrons,  who  appear  to  realize  that  a  generous 
supply  of  well  selected  reading  matter  is  now  one  of  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  a  prosperous  and  progressive  school. 

BXHIBITS. 

A  school  exhibit  was  held  in  connection  with  the  county  fair  last  fall. 
Though  but  an  experiment,  it  proved  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  popu- 
lar feature  of  the  fair.  This  year  a  more  extensive  exhibit,  embracing 
work  from  all  grades  of  the  district  and  graded  schools,  has  been  pre- 
pared. The  benefits  arising  from  these  exhibits  are  many  and  varied. 
They  bring  the  schools  into  healthy  competition  with  each  other,  stimu- 
late teachers  and  pupils  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  along  certain  lines, 
promote  and  encourage  habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  patrons  in  the  work  of  their  schools. 

miffy  Mich. 
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IOSCO     COUNTY. 

ALEXANDBR  C.  KAY,  CommiaaUmer. 

bxam:nations. 

The  teachers'  examinations  have  shown  an  Increased  rise  in  the  attain- 
ments of  the  instructors  of  the  county.  Some  teachers  have  thought 
that,  because  they  had  taught  for  a  long  time,  they  should  obtain  certifi- 
cates without  further  trial;  but  in  every  case  a  strict  examination  has 
been  insisted  upon.  Unless  they  came  up  to  the  general  percentage  of  76 
and  did  not  fall  below  60^  as  a  minimum  in  each  subject,  no  certificates 
were  granted.  This  caused  grumbling  among  one  or  two,  but  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  many  and  it  was  only  just  and  right.  When  I 
began  my  work  as  commissioner  there  were  no  first  grade  certificates  in 
the  county;  now  the  county  has  11  first  grades,  and  stands  either 
first  or  second  in  the  State  in  the  possession  of  these  certificates.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  only  6  second  grades;  now  there  are  24.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  39  third  grades;  now  there  are  64.  And,  while  the 
total  number  of  teachers  then  was  only  49,  today  there  are  95 
highly  efficient  and  thoroughly  capable  teachers.  This  gives  the  county 
the  largest  number  of  teachers  it  ever  had,  a  number  of  qualified  teachers 
fully  three  times  the  supply  of  home  teachers  needed  to  fill  the  county 
vacancies;  and  from  what  I  have  personally  seen,  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  not  only  equal  but  superior  to  the  great  majority  of  teachers 
in  the  State.  Indeed  we  are  now  supplying  teachers  for  six  counties 
besides  our  own.  In  Alcona  county  no  fewer  than  twelve  of  our  teachers 
taught  under  our  county  certificates. 

TBAOHBBS'  MBBTINGS. 

While  there  have  been  no  local  or  township  teachers'  meetings,  there 
have  been  regular  monthly  teachers'  meetings  held  at  all  the  leading  cen- 
ters of  population.  At  these  meetings  I  have  always  given  a  lecture  or  lec- 
tures on  subjects  interesting  and  useful  to  teachers.  The  teachers  them- 
selves have  read  papers  or  given  talks  upon  special  features  of  instruc- 
tion. General  conversation  and  criticism  followed,  and  thus  a  high  inter- 
est in  the  education  of  the  county  was  kept  up.  When  visiting  schools 
in  the  county  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings  with  the  whole 
community,  and  have  given  popular  lectures,  inviting  the  remarks  of  the 
audience  at  the  end  of  the  lecture.  These  meetings  I  have  found  of  great 
value  in  stirring  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

GRADB    BXAMINATIONS. 

Regular  pupils'  examinations  have  taken  place  over  all  the  county 
with  the  printed  questions.  Last  year  there  were  24  diplomas  given  out 
among  31  applicants.  This  year  more  schools  have  taken  part,  and  of  39 
applicants  35  have  obtained  diplomas.    These  diplomas  have  the  signa- 
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tnres  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  commissioner,  the 
teacher,  and  the  director,  and  are  highly  appreciated  both  by  pupils  and 
parents.  The  enthusiasm  is  at  the  highest  pitch  and  the  county  never 
stood  higher  educationally  than  it  does  at  present. 

LIBRABIBS. 

Seven  schools  have  purchased  school  libraries,  and  three  have  pro- 
cured flags  during  the  year.  I  have  personally  made  presents  of  books 
to  schools,  just  to  encourage  them  in  getting  libraries. 

PRIZES. 

To  encourage  the  teachers,  I  last  year  gave  a  prize  of  books,  including 
an  education^  cyclopedia,  upon  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  the 
"School  and  Its  Work."  This  year  I  off eredx  four  prizes  of  encyclopedias 
(Britannicas)  for  the  best  essay  upon  (1)  The  Education  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  (2)  The  Education  of  the  County,  both  in  its  chartered  and  dis- 
trict schools.  (3)  The  Teacher,  his  Work,  Attainments,  and  Qualiflca- 
tlons.  (4)  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching.  My  aim  has  been  to  elevate  the 
teacher  both  intellectually  and  professionally.  I  have  just  received  sev- 
eral very  able  essays  in  answer  to  ray  proposals,  but  they  are  not  yet 
fully  adjudicated  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

RBADINO  OIROLB. 

The  reading  circle  for  teachers  has  been  efBciently  carried  on  and  I 
supplemented  the  prescribed  books  by  further  information  on  the  sub- 
jects studied. 

PATRIOTISM. 

At  the  raising  of  the  flags,  the  old  soldiers  turned  out,  speeches  of  a 
patriotic  kind  were  delivered,  and  patriotic  songs  sung. 

BXHIBITS. 

Teachers  have  objected  to  school  exhibits  at  the  county  fair,  as  no 
exhibit  can  display  the  work  either  of  the  pupil  or  the  teacher.  The  mat- 
ter was  thoroughly  discussed  and  several  gave  their  experience  of  the 
Chicago  exhibit  as  being  practically  a  failure.  In  this  I  agree  with  the 
teachers.  Teaching  is  not  display  and  it  is  apt  to  feed  the  vanity  of  a 
few  weaklings  at  the  expense  of  the  thorough  and  systematic  teacher. 

OBNBRAL. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  county  of  Iosco  have  the  schools  been 
so  regularly  and  carefully  visited,  most  of  these  several  times  a  year. 
The  interest  in  the  education  of  the  county  was  never  so  high,  nor  was  it 
ever  in  so  advanced  a  condition.  The  teachers  are  of  the  highest  order, 
the  schools  under  the  best  of  management  and  instruction,  and  the  people 
awakened,  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm  to  the  true  welfare  of  their 
schools. 

Ea8t  TanDos,  Mich. 
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In  accordance  with  your  desire  I  herewith  subjoin  my  manuscript 
report  for  Iron  county. 


BXAMINATIONS. 


The  examinations  have  been  more  largely  attended  the  past  year  than 
formerly,  the  papers  have  been  better  written,  and  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence has  been  developed.  Fewer  failed  to  receive  their  certificates  than 
last  year. 

TBAGHBBS'   MBBTINGS. 

Teachers'  meetings  in  connection  with  the  reading  circle  have  been 
held  on  both  sides  of  the  county.  Nearly  all  of  the  teachers  have  taken 
part  in  these  meetings  and  have  derived  much  benefit  therefrom. 

The  institute  was  held  in  October,  '94,  and  was  enthusiastically 
attended.  Every  teacher  in  the  county  was  present  at  some  session,  and 
the  good  attendance  was  a  noticeable  feature  throughout.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  was  present  a  part  of  the  time.  The  Range 
Association  met  at  the  close  of  the  institute,  thus  making  the  first  insti- 
tute of  Iron  county  a  great  success. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Patriotism  has  been  tbought  of  in  connection  with  special  days.  These 
days  have  been  carefully  observed  in  our  graded  school,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  rural  schools.  Other  means  of  teaching  patriotism  have 
also  been  made  use  of. 

LIBBABIBS. 

The  commissioner  has  urged  the  purchase  of  libraries,  but  none  but 
the  village'  schools  have  purchased  any  as  yet.  A  sentiment  has  been 
created  in  their  favor,  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  small  libraries 
will  be  placed  in  many  schools. 

onniBAL. 

As  our  term  of  office  ends  this  year,  we  close  by  thanking  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  for  the  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions 
given  us  from  time  to  time,  helping  to  make  our  work  a  success  in  part 
at  least.  With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  rural  schools  of  Iron 
county,  we  submit  them  to  the  kind  care  of  our  successor. 


Crystal  Falh^  Mich. 
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JACKSON    COUNTY. 
WM.  H.  MAYBEE,  OommisHoner. 

In  submitting  you  this  report  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  farther  than 
was  stated  in  my  annual  report  of  last  year. 

While  I  have  made  fewer  visits  this  year  than  last,  I  aimed  to  make 
them  longer  and  more  frequent  to  those  who  were  teaching  their  first 
terms,  thus  assisting  them  what  I  could  ^t  the  beginning  of  their 
experience. 

BXAMINATIONS. 

The  character  of  the  questions  sent  out  by  the  Department  for  teach- 
ers' examinations,  has  been  such  as  to  stimulate  a  deeper  study  and  a 
broader  understanding  upon  the  part  of  those  who  would  teach.  While 
a  few  are  inclined  to  complain  of  this,  I  fervently  believe  it  will  result  in 
the  enrichment  and  permanency  of  the  teaching  force  and  consequently 
a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  schools  in  general. 


TBAOHBRS'  MBBTINOS. 

Our  local  teachers'  meetings  have  been  attended  with  like  enthusiasm 
and  success  as  those  of  last  year.  The  Inspiration  Institute  of  last  Jan- 
nary  was  of  very  great  practical  benefit  to  our  teachers. 


LIBaARIBS.  ^ 

The  number  of  school  libraries  is  gradually  increasing  and,  on  the 
whole,  our  teachers  are  laboring  successfully  in  many  districts  to  obtain 
them. 

OBNBBAL. 

My  remarks  of  last  year  will  answer  for  the  other  points  called  for  in 
your  blank.  On  the  whole,  our  schools  are  certainly  doing  all  that  they 
have  ever  done,  while  I  believe  that  the  future  giyes  promise  of  better 
work  more  nearly  professional  in  its  character,  aided,  as  I  believe  it  will 
be  ultimately,  by  such  legislation  as  the  educational  public  demands  and 
sooner  or  later  must  receive. 

Chrass  Lake,  Mich. 
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KALAMAZOO     COUNTY. 

« 

ASHLEY  CLAPP,  Commissioner. 

9 

SCHOOL  LBOISLATION. 

Recent  school  legislation  is  an  all-absorbing  feature  among  rural 
school  officers,  especially  "Necessary  Appendages,"  as  recited  by  law. 
Many  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  law,  whether  it  is  optional  or  compulsory. 
No  one  denies  that  these  appendages  are  all-important  and  should  be  in 
every  schoolhouse;  still  a  knowledge  of  obligation  will  hasten  some  offi- 
cers to  perform  their  duty.  The  compulsory  school  law  as  amended  is 
greatly  improved  and  strengthened.  Heretofore  it  has  been  of  very  little, 
If  any,  value;  now  we  hope  it  will  bring  the  boys  and  girls  into  school. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  legislature  nicely  earned  a  reputation  for  patriotism  by  enacting  a 
law  to  place  "Old  Glory"  on  every  schoolhouse  in  Michigan,  which  is  in 
line  with  the  glory  won  by  Michigan  on  the  battlefield;  but  it  seems  that 
the  requirements  of  keeping  the  flag  up  all  the  time  might  be  modified 
in  the  interest  of  teaching  history. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I  question  the  propriety  of  but  one  act  in  new  legislation,  and  that  is 
cutting  down  the  number  of  examinations.  It  seems  to  me  that  more 
examinations  would  be  quite  desirable.  With  one  hundred  fifty  to  two 
hundred  candidates,  and  oral  reading,  there  is  no  possible  way  to  exam- 
ine in  that  branch  and  do  anything  like  a  satisfactory  job.  Sinall  classes 
are  much  more  easily  managed,  and  the  results  are  much  more  satisfac- 
toi\f.  I  would  like  to  see  examinations  so  conducted  that  each  candidate 
for  second  and  first  grade  certificates,  at  least,  could  be  given  a  good  oral 
examination  in  the  most  important  branches. 

GRADE    EXAMINATIONS. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  by  the  year  and  mak- 
ing teaching  a  profession,  in  second  grade  certificates,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  grading,  all  phow  their  results  in  the  eighth  grade  examination. 

SOHOOL   MEETINGS. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  prompt  school  officers  more  strictly  to 
observe  legal  requirements  in  conducting  annual  and  board  meetings, 
and  thereby  learn  and  teach  business  principles.  Although  not  an  entire 
success,  the  postal  card  notices  sent  previous  to  annual  meetings  have 
had  good  effect. 
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INBTITUTBB. 

Our  institute  of  four  weeks,  with  the  very  interesting  lecture  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  combined  to  give  our  teachers  new 
vigor  and  interest  in  the  coming  year. 

Kalamaaoo,  Mich. 


KALKASKA    COUNTY. 
BBRTHA  H.  WHIPPLE,  OammisHoner, 

BXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  held  four  teachers'  examinations,  principally  attended  by  young 
people  from  15  to  18.  About  one-fifth  are  teachers  of  more  than  one 
year's  experience. 

TBAOHBBS'  MBBTINGS. 

Our  county  is  so  sparsely  settled  that  local  teachers'  meetings  are  very 
inconvenient.  We  have  had  what  we  call  classes  in  three  places,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  two  studies  that  will  assist  to  a  second  grade  certif- 
icate   These  meet  every  two  weeks. 

The  institute  of  August,  '94,  was  the  largest  and  liveliest  ever  held  in 
this  county.  Many  in  attendance  who  were  not  teachers.  An  all-round, 
good,  profitable  week. 

PATRIOTISM. 

* 

Many  of  our  schools  that  cannot  procure  a  fiag  have  decorated  their 
rooms  with  small  flags  and  the  tri-colors  in  various  shapes.  Some  exer- 
cises have  been  given  of  a  patriotic  nature. 


LIBBABIBS. 

Libraries  are  few  and  far  between,  hard  to  get,  but  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated.   Two  new  ones  this  year. 

Kalkaska,  Mich. 
34 
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LENAWEE    COUNTY. 


C.  F.  FIELD,  OammisHoner. 


BXAMINATI0N8. 


Six  teachers'  examinations  have  been  conducted  in  this  county  daring 
the  past  year,  three  of  which  were  held  at  Adrian  and  one  each  at  Tecum- 
seh,  Morencl,  and  Bllssfield.  I  have  lengthened  the  special  examinations 
to  a  day  and  a  half,  this  seeming  to  be  necessary,  owing  to  the  time 
required  to  answer  the  questions  submitted  by  the  Department.  I  think, 
however,  that  one  day  ought  to  be  entirely  sufficient  to  test  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates,  and  if  the  Department 
would  send  questions  that  would  require  less  time  to  answer,  it  would 
result  in  less  drudgery  for  both  teachers  and  examiners,  as  well  as  prove 
a  financial  saving  to  candidates  and  to  the  county. 

TBAGHBRS'   MBBTINQS. 

We  have  three  flourishing  township  teachers'  associations  in  the 
county,  whose  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  whose  influence  has 
been  productive  of  an  increased  interest  anoong  all  teachers  and  patrons 
who  have  come  within  their  scope. 

As  to  institutes,  I  venture  to  repeat  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  last 
annual  report,  that  State  institutes,  as  generally  conducted,  are  produc- 
tive of  very  little  lasting  benefit.  What  most  of  our  teachers  need  is  not 
lectures  by  men  whose  theories  are  inapplicable  to  the  conditions  of  the 
rural  schools,  but  rather,  practical  aoademio  work,  done  by  the  teachers 
under  the  guidance  of  practical  men  who  know  just  what  the  county 
teachers,  and  primary  teachers  generally,  need.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
that  institutes  would  accomplish  far  better  results  if  they  were  converted 
into  summer  normal  schools  of  from  four  to  six  weeks'  duration.  If  we 
must  have  the  institute,  however,  I  believe  that  an  ^'inspiration  insti- 
tute," such  as  those  held  in  the  State  last  year,  under  the  direction  of  our 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  most  profitable.  Such  an  institute  was  held  at  Adrian  last  fall, 
with  gratifying  success. 

PATRIOTISli. 

• 
In  my  opinion  patriotism  can  best  be  taught  by  teaching  good  morals 
and  training  our  children  in  their  obligations  towards  society  and  the 
State.  Therefore,  while  the  observance  of  exercises  such  as  flag  drills, 
etc.,  are  all  very  well  in  themselves,  I  do  not  think  so  much  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  them  as  on  the  teaching  of  our  national  and  State 
history,  including  the  lives  of  our  great  men,  and  on  the  inculcation  of  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  State,  on  the  part  of  our  youth.  Many 
of  our  schools  have  come  into  possession  of  flags  during  the  past  year 
and  many  schools  have  held  special  day  exercises. 
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LIBBABIB8. 

Many  schools  have  come  into  possession  of  small  libraries  during  the 
year,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  libra- 
ries in  the  school  room. 

BXHIBITS. 

As  has  been  customary  for  several  years  in  this  county,  a  school  exhibit 
was  held  at  our  county  fair  last  September,  and  attracted  much  interest. 
Such  exhibits  may  be  made  very  effective  agents  in  fostering  a  strong 
educational  sentiment  in  the  county.  They  mean  much  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  commissioner,  but  when  judiciously 
managed,  they  pay. 

GBNBRAL. 

In  conclusion  I  can  say  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  county 
were  never  healthier  than  now.  I  think  that  the  most  serious  obstacle  at 
present  to  the  progress  of  our  primary  schools,  is  the  inability  or  indif- 
ference of  school  officers.  When  some  means  can  be  devised  of  arousing 
school  boards  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  so  that  they 
will  take  more  than  a  perfunctory  interest  in  the  schools,  a  great  advance 
will  have  been  made.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
say  that,  during  the  four  years  of  my  commissionership,  the  schools  of 
L^awee  coonty  have  made  substantial  progress. 

Teoumseh,  Mich. 


LIVINGSTON    COUNTY. 

STEPHEN  DURFBE,  Oonmiasioner, 
APPARATUS. 

Each  school  in  the  county  is  furnished  with  Welch's  Classification 
Register,  and  the  teachers  are  furnished  with  the  necessary  blanks  and 
required  to  make  a  report  at  the  close  of  each  term.  A  majority  of  the 
schools  are  furnished  with  a  dictionary.  The  blackboards  are  generally 
quite  good.  A  number  of  our  schools  have  purchased  good  globes,  but 
it  seems  to  be  quite  a  difficult  matter  to  get  maps,  charts,  etc.  I  think, 
as  a  whole,  our  schools  are  quite  well  supplied  with  apx)aratus. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

We  have  held  during  the  year  six  examinations.  Teachers  have  com- 
plained somewhat  of  the  severity  of  the  questions,  but  I  think  it  will 
result  in  advancing  the  interests  of  our  schools  by  dropping  out  a  few  of 
the  old  fogies.  We  have  raised  the  per  cent  required  for  a  third  grade 
certificate  from  76j<  to  80j<. 
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READING  GIBGLB. 

One  hundred  forty  of  our  teachers  have  completed  the  work  of  the  T. 
B.  C.  The  work  has  been  very  satisfactorily  done,  and  I  think  will  result 
in  much  good  to  our  schools.  Meetings  have  been  held  throughout  the 
<jounty  each  Saturday,  and  the  work  of  the  T.  R.  0.  reviewed  and  other 
topics  relating  to  the  school  work  discussed. 

■ 

TBAGHBRS'   MBBTINOS. 

The  county  institute  was  well  attended  and  much  enthusiasm  waa 
manifested. 

ORADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  grading  the  country  schools  has  been  quite  successfully 
accomplished  and  the  teachers  are  doing  their  best  to  perfect  the  system. 
There  were  about  60  pupils  from  the  country  schools  who  passed  the 
eighth  grade  examination  in  February,  a  marked  advance  over  last  year's 
work.  The  pupils  who  pass  this  examination  and  enter  the  high  schools 
of  the  county,  are  generally  able  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  the  ninth 
^rade. 

Fowlervittey  Mich, 


MACKINAC    COUNTY. 

D.  H.  STRINOHAM,  CommisHoner, 
BXAMINATI0N8. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  a  marked  improvement  in  the  work  done  at  our 
teachers'  examinations  during  the  past  year.  I  attribute  this  in  part  to 
4he  law  limiting  the  candidate  to  three  third  grade  certificates,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  examination  questions  that  have  been  supplied  us  the  past 
two  years.  The  teachers  with  two  or  three  years'  experience  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  answered  the  questions  very  satisfactorily.  Most  of  the 
failures  have  been  those  of  novices.  The  board  have  issued  only  one  first 
grade  and  three  second  grade  certificates  during  the  year. 

PATRIOTISM. 

This  subject  is  receiving  the  attention  of  a  large  majority  of  our 
schools,  and  I  think  the  school  children  of  Mackinac  county  are  being 
taught  the  principles  of  true  patriotism  and  are  as  loyal  as  those  of  any 
other  county  in  the  State. 
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8PB0IAL  DAYS. 


Washington's  Birthday  and  Decoration  Day  were  generally  observed 
throughout  the  county,  and  the  school  children  made  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  for  observing  these  days. 


LIBBABIBS. 

Our  district  schools  are  sadly  in  need  of  school  libraries  almost  without 
exception.    This  will  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

GBNBRAL. 

Several  new  districts  have  formed  the  past  year.  Of  these  but  very 
little  can  be  said,  as  they  have  but  recently  commenced  holding  school. 
As  a  rule  all  the  schoolhouses  are  comfortable,  all  exceedingly  plain,  and 
as  yet  but  little  has  been  done  towards  beautifying  the  school  grounds. 
While  the  districts  of  older  counties  are  beautifying  their  grounds  by 
planting  and  growing  shade  trees,  up  in  this  county  the  people  are  busy 
cutting  down  the  trees  to  make  room  to  build,  and  as  a  consequence 
stumps  remain  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  playground.  Time  and  perse- 
verence,  however,  will  work  wonders;  and  this  is  what  we  want. 

Many  of  the  outhouses  are  a  disgrace  and  should,  and  undoubtedly 
will,  be  replaced  by  suitable  ones.  The  township  unit  system  seems  to 
be  gaining  friends.  Two  more  townships  have  been  organized  under 
this  system  the  past  year,  making  five  in  all. 

Mackinac  county  has  been  blessed  with  public  spirited  and  liberal 
supervisors,  and  anything  that  has  been  brought  up  for  the  advancement 
of  the  schools  has  always  received  their  liberal  support.  In  the  past 
year  they  have  voted  money  for  grade  registers  to  be  put  into  the  schools,, 
and  the  work  of  grading  has  thus  been  commenced  and  will  be  pushed 
forward  as  fast  as  practicable.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,^ 
the  prospects  for  the  educational  interests  of  Mackinac  county  are  good. 


MARQUETTE     COUNTY. 
J.  B.  MONTGOMERY,  CommiaBionm'. 

I  consider  the  year  just  closed  one  of  the  most  prosperous  education- 
ally, in  my  experience  as  commissioner.  Teachers  have  been  willing  to 
follow  my  suggestions  relative  to  methods  of  teaching,  grading,  classi- 
fying, etc.,  in  a  manner  decidedly  pleasing  to  me  and,  I  think,  profitable 
to  the  schools.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  has  taken  the  State  Reading 
Oourse  and  its  good  eflfects  were  seen  in  their  work. 

BXAMINATIONS. 

Our  examinations  are  conducted  with  care  and  justice,  and  teachers 
are  earnestly  striving  to  obtain  higher  grades  of  certificates. 
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PATBIOTI8M. 


Patriotism  is  taught  in. every  school  of  the  county,  and  every  building 
bas  the  honor  of  supporting  "Old  Glory,"  if  not  on  a  pole,  on  its  walls; 
and  patriotic  songs  and  recitations  have  a  prominent  place  in  every  pub- 
lic exercise. 


LIBRARIBS. 

People  are  taking  considerable  interest  in  the  question  of  school  libra- 
ries, and  I  think  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  district  school  in 
the  county  will  be  supplied  with  a  good  working  library. 

OBNBRAL. 

I  have  visited  every  school  in  the  county  once  and  some  of  them  twice; 
have  conducted  grade  examinations,  attended  grade  commencementSy 
and  done  all  in  my  power  to  create  a  spirit  of  educational  enthusiasm 
among  the  people. 

At  each  public  meeting  I  gave  a  short  address  calling  attention  to 
ohanges  in  the  school  laws,  to  the  importance  of  parents'  codperation 
with  the  teacher,  to  the  insufficient  salaries  paid  in  some  districts  and  the 
consequent  results ,  to  the  duty  of  the  teacher  and  his  relation  to  the 
school  board,  etc.,  etc.  I  feel  that  much  has  been  accomplished  and  that 
school  boards  are  looking  into  the  condition  of  their  buildings  and  teach- 
ers' supplies  more  carefully  than  ever  before. 

I  desire  to  thank  my  associate  members  on  the  board  of  examiners  for 
their  kind  assistance  during  the  year;  also  the  city  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  teachers  of  the  county  for  their  uniform  and  hearty  support. 

Cftampion,  Mich. 


MASON    COUNTY. 

BFFIB  O.  HUSTON,  OammisHoner. 

As  in  all  of  the  newer  counties,  the  condition  of  our  schools  improves 
each  year.  Teachers  are  becoming  better  qualified  and  thus  are  able  to 
do  more  thorough  work  in  school. 

TBACHBBS'  MBBTINOS. 

Teachers'  association  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  have 
proved  helpful  and  inspiring  to  greater  effort. 

The  annual  institute  has  been  successfully  conducted.  Nearly  all 
teachers  attend,  some  for  the  credit  allowed  on  examination,  but  the 
majority,  I  think,  for  the  benefit  received. 
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LIBBABIB8. 

During  the  year  several  schools  have  raised  money  sufficient  for  the 
beginning  of  a  library.    Pupils  and  teachers  are  interested  in  the  cause. 

SPBGIAL  DAYS. 

In  the  larger  schools  special  days  are  generally  observed. 

BXHIBITS. 

Little  is  done  for  exhibition  at  the  county  fair.  The  frequent  changing 
of  teachers  prevents  the  preparation  of  such  exhibits  the  preceding 
spring,  and  schools  open  so  late  that  there  is  no  time  for  it  in  the  fall. 

LudingUm,  Mich. 


MECOSTA    COUNTY. 
P.  M.  BROWN,  0(mmis9Umer, 

BXAMINATIONS. 

In  this  county  we  have  held  four  special  examinations,  making  six  with 
the  regulars.  I  believe  five  would  be  fully  as  well,  as  nearly  all  appli- 
cants attend  the  r^^lars.  The  questions  during  the  past  year  have  been 
very  satisfactory  to  teachers,  and  they  have  watched  with  no  small 
amount  of  interest,  the  innovations  in  the  line  of  questions  having  a  ten- 
dency to  make  them  more  studious.  The  law  relating  to  holding  but 
three  third  grades,  has  gathered  a  multitude  of  teachers  from  every  quar- 
ter into  the  schools  to  prepare  them  for  higher  grades. 

TBAOHBBS'  MBBTINGS. 

Each  year  adds  to  my  conviction  that  meetings  of  this  kind,  where 
teachers  and  commissioner  can  meet  to  discuss  methods  which  have  been 
pursued  and  to  suggest  other  methods  that  should  be  followed,  produce 
fn^eater  and  better  results  by  far  than  associations  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter. We  have  held  ten  in  this  county  this  year,  but  the  attendance  on 
account  of  the  weather  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  has  sometimes  been. 

As  to  institutes,  long  may  they  continue  to  be  held.  They  stand  in  the 
front  rank  as  an  educational  help.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  they  cost 
too  much  and  amount  to  nothing,  but  this  is  the  prince  of  humbugs.  Lec- 
ture bureaus  send  out  men  who  are  paid  flOO  for  talking  to  the  people 
one  evening,  and  the  people  are  well  paid  for  the  investment ;  but  the 
grand  men  who  are  sent  out  to  work  in  institutes,  spend  a  whole  week 
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with  the  teachers  of  a  county  and  are  paid  at  the  most  only  |50.  Some 
of  the  best  things  learned  that  have  enabled  me  to  help  myself  and  others^ 
have  been  obtained  at  institutes.  I  have  attended  nearly  all  the  sessions 
every  year  for  fourteen  years. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Pupils,  patrons,  and  teachers  are  thoroughly  patriotic,  and  I  believe 
the  observance  of  "special  days,"  which  has  been  encouraged  extensively 
by  the  Department,  has  been  attended  with  a  growing  interest  in  thia 
direction. 

LIBRARIBS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  issued  circulars  to  the  teachers  inviting 
them  to  devise  means  for  raising  money  to  purchase  libraries.  Some  dis- 
tricts felt  too  poor  to  aid  in  this  work.  Many  others  have  a  good  library 
of  thirty  or  forty  volumes  as  the  result  of  the  faithful,  earnest  work  of 
the  teachers,  aided  by  the  no  less  interested  patrons.  I. believe  much  more 
will  still  be  done 

EXHIBITS. 

I 

We  have  had  but  one  at  the  county  fair,  but  we  have  had  many  very 
pretty  ones  at  institutes,  associations,  and  at  other  times.  Nothing  has 
awakened  so  intense  an  interest  in  school  work  among  the  pupils  and 
patrons  as  the  exhibits.  I  believe  at  the  county  fair  is  a  very  good  place 
for  them. 

GBNBRAL. 

We  have  had  some  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  close  times  for  money 
has  been  the  direct  means  of  irregular  attendance  in  many  districts, 
fewer  school  months  in  a  year,  and  a  much  lower  rate  of  wages  paid  ta 
teachers.  Tet  we  found  much  to  encourage  in  the  closing  months. 
About  forty-five  bright  girls  and  boys  passed  the  eighth  grade  and 
received  a  diploma.  The  papers  of  this  grade  were  never  better.  They 
showed  earnest  work  done  by  pupils  and  teachers.  Many  pupils  of  the 
seventh  grade  made  a  good  showing  in  the  direction  of  passing  next  year. 

Big  J^apids,  Mich.  • 
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MIDLAND     COUNTY. 

MBLINDA  L.  MILLS,  Commtaaioner. 

BXAMINATIONS. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  board  last  year  has  made  it  possible  to  fur- 
nish our  schools  this  year  without  granting  specials  or  lowering  our 
standard.  While  we  have  not  as  yet  granted  many  second  grade  certi- 
ficates, we  are  quite  confident  there  will  be  no  lack  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years*  limit. 

teachers'  meetings. 

We  have  held  two  county  and  two  township  teachers'  associations  this 
year.  Teachers  have  evinced  a  commendable  zeal  in  attending  these  and 
in  otherwise  promoting  their  success. 

Institutes  are  indispensable — the  one  teachers'  meeting  for  the  county 
in  all  the  year.  Our  last,  conducted  by  Superintendent  Blodgett  aBsisted 
by  Mrs.  Martin,  was  perhaps  the  best  in  all  the  series. 

PATRIOTISM. 

A  "warm  wave"  of  patriotism  seems  to  have  reached  the  people  of  this 
county  lately.  Ever  patriotic,  they  are  a  little  more  demonstrative,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  general  observance  of  all  national  holidays  and  the 
hearty  support  giving  the  schools  in  their  flag  raisings,  in  most 
instances  making  of  them  real  "Fourth  of  July"  occasions.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  teachers  and  patrons  are  appreciating  the  need  and  the 
opportunity  for  cultivating  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 

LIBRARIES. 

A  few  schools  have  purchased  libraries  (money  raised  by  entertain- 
ments), and  a  healthful  sentiment  prevails  as  to  their  need.  Hard  times 
is  the  one  great  drawback.  I  do  think  there  should  have  been  more  defi- 
nite legislation  along  this  line,  either  by  making  their  purchase  compul- 
sory as  for  flags,  or  by  placing  it  in  the  category  of  needed  apparatus. 

EXHIBITS. 

Thirty  schools  participated  in  our  county  fair  exhibit  last  October, 

and  thirty-three    took    part  in    the  parade.    Had   the    weather    been 

pleasant,  nearly  every  school  in  the  county  would    have  been  in  line. 

This  parade,  with  its  bands,  banners,  and  badges,  forming  at  central 

36 
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school  building  at  10  a.  m.  and  marching  to  Fair  grounds,  a  mile 
distant,  presented  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered.  Washington  Gard- 
ner addressed  the  schools.  Appropriate  songs  composed  for  the 
occasion,  had  been  memorized  by  pupils  preparatory  to  coming. 
Nearly  all  of  Floral  Hall  was  occupied  with  school  exhibits  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Lansing  or  the  World's  Fair.  All  this  meant  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work,  but  it  paid  manifold. 

OBNBRAL. 

This  is  the  third  year  our  county  has  had  grade  examinations.  First  year 
we  had  seventeen  graduates;  second  year,  twenty-six;  third  year,  thirty- 
five.  Many  of  the  teachers  have  had  graduating  exercises  and  this  is  hav- 
ing a  salutary  influence  upon  the  schools.  Many  of  our  schools  are  crippled 
because  of  failure  in  getting  their  share  of  the  delinquent  tax.  Several 
towns  are  financially  embarrassed — due  to  mismanagement  and  fraud — 
and  in  a  few  instances  where  districts  have  sued  these  towns  for  their 
share  in  the  moneys,  the  expense  has  exceeded  the  amount  due.  It  were 
well  if  there  could  be  some  State  provision  to  bring  these  defaulters  to 
justice.  The  commissioner  is  helpless.  Many  of  the  districts  are  so  poor, 
I  haven't  the  heart  to  insist  upon  any  extra  expenditures.  Some  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  but  no  radical  change  is  apparent  In  the  beautify- 
ing of  grounds.  One  teacher,  61  years  of  age,  (Hope  District  No.  1) 
planted  61  trees  Arbor  Day.  This  is  the  best  kept  house  and  grounds  in 
the  county.  The  commissioner  marked  all  the  grade  papers  and  attended 
most  of  the  graduating  exercises.  She  has  talked  '^school"  at  thirteen 
citizens'  or  patrons'  meetings.  She  visited  most  of  the  schools  two,  and 
many  of  them  three  times.  Two  districts  had  but  one  term,  and  these 
olosed  before  she  knew  it;  one  could  not  be  reached  because  of  the  wash- 
ing away  df  bridge;  and  two  districts,  but  recently  organized,  will  not 
have  school  until  fall. 

Midland,  Mich. 


MISSAUKEE     COUNTY. 
GEORGIA  ROCHE,  CtmmisBUmer, 

SPECIAL  DAYS. 

A  few  of  our  best  teachers  have  special  day  exercises,  but  they  are  not 
general. 

TBXT-BOOKS. 

Two  more  districts  voted  to  furnish  free  text  books,  making  in  all  33 
on  the  free  text-book  list. 
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LIBRARIBS. 

Interest  in  the  establishment  of  school  libraries  is  growing.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  when  all  our  schools  will  take  hold  of 
this  matter.  Three  have  been  established.  One  district  put  in  a  |25 
library  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  in  charge.  I  hope  the 
good  news  will  spread  and  inspire  others  to  do  likewise. 

teachers'  meetings. 

The  institute  held  in  August,  at  Lake  City,  though  not  largely  attended, 
was  a  success.  All  who  attended  were  inspired  to  better  work,  and 
expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased.  Some  of  our  teachers  attended 
summer  normals  and  some  had  not  returned  from  their  vacation;  hence 
the  light  attendance  reported.  I  think  if  the  institute  was  appointed 
earlier  in  the  year  when  our  teachers  are  in  the  county,  it  would  give  bet- 
ter satisfaction.  They  are  averse  to  the  holding  of  institutes  during  the 
hot  weather. 

EXHIBITS. 

About  one-third  of  the  space  in  Floral  Hall  was  given  to  the  school 
exhibit,  and  the  people  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  appreciation.  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  arousing  the  interest  of  patrons  in 
school  work.  In  comparing  work  with  each  other  in  the  county,  the 
teachers  were  awakened  to  do  better  work.  W.  N.  Ferris  was  with  us 
on  '^School  Day"  and  gave  a  stirring  address  which  was  enthusiastically 
received. 

Lake  Ciiy,  Mich. 


MUSKEGON    COUNTY. 


JOHN  O.  REBD,  Commi$sioner. 


In  completing  my  work  for  the  year  1895, 1  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
worked  for  the  advancement  of  the  schools  of  Muskegon  county.  I  believe 
they  will  rank  with  the  best  in  the  State.  Having  visited  every  one  from 
two  to  six  times,  I  can  see  a  great  change  for  the  better.  A  close  adher- 
ence to  the  "State  Course  of  Study"  and  nearly  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books, has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  success. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  always  tried  to  impress  upon  the  applicants  the  true  purpose  of 
the  examination,  and  I  believe  my  course  has  met  with  the  approbation 
of  all  the  progressive  teachers,  school  officers,  and  the  public. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

The  majority  of  schoolhoases  have  floating  over  them  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes/'  and  the  teaching  of  patriotism  has  become  a  settled  fact,  the 
love  of  country  being  interwoven  as  character  is  being  builded  and  knowl- 
edge extended. 

TBAOHBRS'  MBBTIN6S. 

Three  county  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year,  and  we  have 
had  seventeen  local  meetings.  All  were  well  attended.  Every  endeavor 
was  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  school  officers  and  patrons,  and  a 
grand  success  was  the  result. 

We  have  always  had  practical  educators  at  our  institutes  which  have 
been  helpful  and  successful. 

SPBCIAL  DAYS. 

The  custom  of  observing  special  days  prevails  in  nearly  all  the  schools 
of  this  county. 

LIBRARIES. 

Two  years  ago  the  only  thing  in  this  line  was  a  dictiopary.  Now  many 
of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  libraries. 

BXHIBITS. 

We  have  an  annual  school  exhibit  at  the  county  seat.  This  has  aroused 
more  interest  and  life  in  school  work  than  anything  else. 

QBNBRAL. 

In  general  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  work  in  our  schools  during  the  past  two  years.  With  one  exception, 
every  teacher  in  the  county  has  been  faithfully  working  to  the  State  Man- 
ual, and  the  results  have  been  very  flattering.  The  test  examination 
questions  sent  out  by  the  Department  for  diplomas,  have  also  resulted  in 
thorough  work.  I  have  granted  fifty-seven  diplomas.  Nearly  all  our 
schools  had  graduating  exercises.  Many  of  our  graduates  passed  the 
third  grade  examination. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  high 
school  superintendents  of  this  county  for  their  valuable  suggestions,  wise 
counsel,  and  for  the  deep  interest  they  have  constantly  manifested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  schols. 

Whitehally  Mich. 
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NEWAYGO    COUNTY. 


JOHN  HARWOOD,  CammisaUmer, 


BGHOOIi  BUILDINGS. 


The  school  buildings,  -as  a  rale,  are  all  in  good  condition ;  and  the  school 
grounds  are  being  beautified  year  by  year  by  the  planting  of  trees  and  the 
cultivating  of  flowers. 

TBACHBBS'  MBBTING8. 

The  institute  held  in  Newaygo  last  year  in  the  last  week  of  August, 
under  the  management  of  Prof.  Sheffield  of  Muskegon,  conductor,  and 
Prof.  Hill  of  Big  Bapids,  assistant,  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  There 
were  one  hundred  fifty  teachers  in  attendance;  and  it  was,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  the  opinion  of  each  who  attended  that  to  attend  such  an 
institute  was  not  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
institutes.  ..  liS 

GBNBBAL. 

The  schools  of  Newaygo  county  were  never  supplied  with  a  more  effi- 
cient and  better  equipped  corps  of  teachers  than  at  present.  One  feature 
that  particularly  marks  the  progress  in  our  schools  for  the  last  two  years 
is  in  class  work  in  recitation.  Commencing  with  the  6th  grade,  I  have 
taken  c<msiderable  pains  to  show  the  teachers  the  advantage  of  short  les- 
sons carefully  selected,  and  to  be  recited  without  the  aid  of  questions. 
This  of  necessity  develops  a  greater  interest  in  the  class,  as  it  compels 
closer  attention  on  the  i>art  of  the  pupils;  and  whatever  secures  atten- 
tion, secures  success. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  now  all  graded  and  each  one  provided 
with  a  grade  register  and,  as  near  as  may  be,  have  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books. 

I  have  visited  one  hundred  twelve  schools  the  last  year,  and  know  that 
the  schools  are  all  practically  doing  good  work.  ^'The  Course  of  Study'' 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  has  done  much  to  unify  the  work  by 
giving  to  each  teacher  the  same  plan,  the  same  system,  to  regulate  and 
govern  the  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

WhUe  Claud,  Mich. 
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OAKLAND     COUNTY. 

H.  H.  SNOWDON,  Commissioner. 
TBACHERS'   MEBTINOS. 

We  have  had  two  very  successful  meetings  of  the  Oakland  County 
Teachers'  Association^  and  the  teachers  were  much  benefited  by  the 
same.  Local  teachers'  and  citizens'  meetings  have  been  held  in  different 
sections  of  the  county,  and  most  gratifying  results  have  attended  the 
same.  These  meetings  were  well  attended  by  teachers,  patrons  and 
pupils,  and  an  educational  interest  was  aroused  that  would  be  hard  to 
estimate.  Last  year  a  large  and  successful  institute  was  held  at  Holly. 
Our  teachers  are  taking  more  interest  in  these  institutes,  and  I  believe 
they  are  being  fully  repaid  for  all  their  trouble.  At  the  close  of  the  insti- 
tute last  year,  the  citizens  of  Holly  tendered  the  teachers  a  reception 
which  was  highly  appreciated  by  all. 

APPARATUS. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  a  steady  increase  in  appa- 
ratus in  our  district  schools.  I  believe  the  new  law  will  be  the  means  of 
supplying  our  district  schools  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

We  have  been  working  hard  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text-books  and 
hope  to  succeed  to  some  extent.  Teachers  are  apt  to  introduce  their 
favorite  books,  and  we  find  it  hard  work  to  keep  up  a  uniformity  to  any 
great  extent. 

EXHIBITS. 

Last  fall  we  had  a  very  successful  school  exhibit  at  the  county  fair. 
The  interest  taken  in  this  exhibit  and  the  large  number  of  people  who 
examined  the  same,  amply  repaid  teachers  and  pupils  for  all  their 
trouble. 

PATRIOTISM. 

"Old  Glory"  floats  over  a  large  number  of  our  schools,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity is  lost  to  kindle  the  fires  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  our  boys 
and  girls. 

LIBRARIES. 

School  libraries  are  on  the  increase,  and  a  number  of  our  schools  have 
made  a  good  start  in  establishing  the  same. 
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OBNBRAL. 

The  schools  of  the  county  as  a  whole  are  doing  well  and  are  rapidly 
advancing.  Our  school  houses  and  grounds  are  being  improved,  and 
much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  same.  Looking  back  over  the 
year  that  has  passed,  I  cannot  but  feel  pleased  with  the  same,  and 
hope  and  trust  the  coming  year  will  find  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  wil- 
ling and  anxious  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in  building  up  and 
strengthening  our  public  schools. 

PantiaCf  Mich. 


OCEANA    COUNTY. 
D.  B.  McCLURE,  Cammiaaioner, 

TBAOHBBS'  MBETriNGS. 

The  general  and  local  Teachers'  and  Patrons'  Associations  have  been  a 
great  source  of  help  and  inspiration  to.  teachers.  We  have  reached 
nearly  all  the  patrons  in  the  county  through  these  meetings.  About 
twenty  such  meetings  were  held,  and  a  better  educational  sentiment  is 
the  result.  In  connection  with  these  meetings  we  have  had  evening  lec- 
tures, at  which  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Pattengill,  Hon. 
Waahington  Gardner,  Rev.  P.  L.  Thompson,  Rev.  J.  C.  Floyd.  W.  N. 
Ferris,  Judge  MacMahone,  and  others,  have  enthused  the  people  on  edu- 
cational matters.  At  Hesperia  Grange  and  Teachers'  Association, 
Messrs.  Pattengill  and  Parker  addressed  six  hundred  people. 

OGBANA   LBGTUBB   UNION. 

This  is  an  organization  of  teachers  and  patrons  which  has  for  its  object 
the  furnishing  of  good  inspiring  evening  lectures  at  any  point  in  the 
county.  The  Union  is  only  a  year  old,  but  it  is  believed  the  movement 
can  be  made  a  success.  We  shall  try  it  more  thoroughly  the  coming 
year. 

PATRIOTISM. 

"Old  Glory"  now  has  a  place  in  every  school  in  Oceana  county.  We 
havcf  our  flag  days,  and  in  many  other  ways  strive  to  inculcate  a  love  of 
country.  Nearly  every  school  in  the  county  took  part  in  the  exercises 
of  Memorial  Day. 

LIBRARIBS. 

The  Pupils'  Graded  Course  of  Beading  is  now  in  use  in  full  or  in  part  in 
every  school  in  the  county.  The  pupils  are  reading  "The  Story  of  Lib- 
erty," "Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,"  "Building  the  Nation,"  "Little  Men," 
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^Xittle  Women,"  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  Story 
Hour,"  "Grandfather's  Stories,"  ^'Hans  Andersen's  Stories,"  "Black 
Beauty,"  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "Ben  Hur,"  "David  Copperfield,"  and 
other  books  of  a  similar  character.  This  reading  of  good  literature  is  doing 
much  good  in  the  county.  We  notice  many  young  men  and  women  tak- 
ing more  interest  in  better  living,  doing  something  for  themselves,  doing 
something  to  make  the  world  better.  We  had  twenty-five  graduates  this 
year  from  the  country  schools  who  had  taken  a  course  in  reading  good 
literature.  Not  only  have  we  reached  the  children,  but  the  parents, 
through  the  use  of  good  books.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  When  the 
people  reach  such  a  point  of  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children 
that  they  will  see  to  it  that  men  of  broad  views  are  sent  to  make  laws  for 
education,  the  country  will  have  entered  upon  an  educational  reform  that 
will  mean  something.    Ood  hasten  the  day! 

Shelby^  Mich. 


OSCODA    COUNTY. 

STBWART  GORTON,  CommiaaUmer. 

As  to  the  general  condition  of  the  schools,  they  are  certainly  in  better 
condition  than  they  have  been  in  former  years.  The  teachers  are  better 
equipped  and  disciplined  for  the  work,  and  are  doing  their  work  with 
more  system.  Slowly  but  surely  the  schools  are  attaining  to  a  more  per- 
feet  classification,  and  teachers  and  pupils  are  coming  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  the  new  way  over  the  old  go-as-you-please  meth- 
ods. Many,  but  not  all  the  schools,  are  supplied  with  maps,  globes, 
charts,  dictionaries,  and  good  blackboards.  The  dear  old  fiag  spreads  its 
protecting  folds  over  many  congregations  of  young  Americans,  inspiring 
them  with  love  of  country  and  pride  of  nationality.  The  school  officers 
and  people  were  never  so  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  support  of  their 
schools;  still  this  tendency  and  growth  has  not  reached  its  maturity. 

As  to  the  prospects,  they  are  a  "commixture  strange  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  and  Hell,"  beset  with  dangers  and  difficulties,  but  hopefully  thrust- 
ing out  their  courageous  countenances  through  the  rifts  in  the  clouds  of 
discouragement.  The  spirit  and  disposition  of  our  people  are  admirable, 
our  teachers  are  prc^ressive  and  patient  under  disadvantages,  and  I 
cannot  say  too  much  for  the  really  good  work  our  children  are  doing  in 
the  schoolroom.  They  are  the  nation's  hope,  and  their  after  lives, will 
certainly  be  the  nation's  pride. 

*'0h!  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more?*' 

Ood  bless  them!  let  us  do  what  we  can  for  them  while  the  opportunity 
is  ours. 

But  while  our  people  are  paying  self-imposed  school  taxes  of  from 
three  to  seven  per  cent,  and  in  addition,  in  several  districts  in  the  county, 
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are  making  voluntary  contributions  in  order  to  obtain  longer  terms  and 
better  schools,  the  State  goes  calmly  on  committing  the  same  old  dam- 
nable crime  of  stealing  from  our  children  their  just  portion  of  the  primary 
school  interest  fund,  and  robbing  them  of  what  is  equitably  theirs, 
because  some  now  defunct  l^islature  that,  in  its  innocence  didn't  know 
any  better,  devised  a  foolish  and  rickety  method  of  dividing  the  money. 
Law  is  not  always  justice,  and  age  adds  no  respectability  or  dignity  to  a 
crime.  The  plan  is  wrong  and  should  be  righted.  While  our  schools 
have  some  of  the  tools  and  appliances  for  the  prosecution  of  their  work, 
they  are  sadly  behind  the  age  as  compared  with  the  other  occupations 
and  professions  of  the  race.  The  farmer  must  have  all  the  latest 
improved  machinery,  even  to  a  patent  milk  stool.  The  lumberman  no 
longer  attempts  to  pursue  his  business  with  the  old  fashioned  and  bung- 
ling contrivances  of  antiquity;  and  even  the  fisherman  who  goes  out  for 
a  little  sport,  must  be  equipped  with  a  trout  basket,  a  jointed  pole,  reel, 
landing  net,  silk  lines,  snells,  leaders,  sproat  and  limerick  hooks,  arti- 
ficial files,  bait  boxes,  clearing  tings,  disgorgers,  trolling  spoons,  floats, 
and  patent-adjustable-double-back-action-overstrung*sinkers,  besides  sev- 
eral dozen  minor  instruments  and  tools  handy  to  have,  even  the  names  of 
which  are  known  only  to  the  fraternity.  Is  it  not,  then,  apparent  that 
our  teachers,  in  their  important  work  of  preparing  the  children  for  the 
custody  of  the  nation's  future,  should  be  supplied  with  all  the  helps  there 
are. 


OTSEGO    COUNTY. 

4 

F.  W.  COGSWBLXi,  CommUsUmer. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

It  has  been  our  aim  for  the  past  few  years  to  raise  the  standard  of 
requirements  for  teachers'  certificates.  As  a  result  we  have  better 
and  fewer  teachers,  and  wages  are  consequently  nearer  what  they  should 
be.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  has  paid,  as  thereby  we  tend  to  keep  the 
best  teaohers,  and  the  progress  in  our  schools  has  witnessed  to  it.  Still 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  same  line.  It  seems  as  though 
the  law  does  not  make  sufficient  provision  for  rooms  to  hold  examina- 
ti<ms  In.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  proper  place  cannot  be  secured. 
Though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  examination  will  ever  be  a 
''dream  of  delight,"  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  law-makers  can  remedy 
present  conditions  by  making  it  always  possible  to  secure  convenient 
and  comfortable  rooms  to  hold  them  in. 

LIBBARIBS. 

Several  of  our  schools  during  the  last  year  have  secured  good  working 
libraries.  The  Gaylord  school  has  added  greatly  to  its  library  and  now 
has  many  excellent  books. 

Oaylord,  Mieh. 
96 
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OTTAWA     COUNTY. 


CORA  M.   GOODENOW,   Commiaaioner. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The  marked  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers  is  due 
to  the  rigid  examinations. 

TEAOHBBS'  MBBTINGS. 

I 

The  schools  in  the  county  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  In  addition  to  our  bi-monthly  meetings,  eleven  teachers' 
drdes  have  been  organized,  the  teachers  meeting  weekly  and  bi-weekly. 
In  most  of  these  circles  the  teachers  have  done  the  Beading  Circle  work 
as  planned  by  the  State. 

Our  institute  was  held  in  August.  It  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in 
the  county,  and  its  work  was  a  source  of  help  to  our  teachers. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Our  teachers  have  made  a  special  effort  to  inculcate  patriotism  in  our 
schools.  Flags  have  been  secured,  flagpoles  raised,  and  in^quite  a  num- 
ber of  districts  patriotic  meetings  have  been  held  to  float  their  flag  for 
the  first  time. 

LIBBABIBS. 

Our  teachers  are  awake  to  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  a  good  refer- 
ence library.    About  forty  have  been  established  this  year. 

COUNTY  PAIRS. 

The  three  county  fairs  of  Ottawa  county  will  each  have  an  educational 
day,  at  which  time  a  contest  in  spelling  will  take  place. 

OBNBBAL. 

This  year  we  have  had  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  steady,  honest, 
hard  workers,  and  in  all  but  five  instances  were  ornaments  to  the 
schoolroom. 

One  of  the  marked  improvements  is  the  interest  taken  by  the  teachers 
in  the  school  surroundings.  Outbuildings  have  been  cleaned  and 
repaired.  Gtood  drinking  water  has  been  obtained  for  the  pupils.  Arbor 
Day  was  quite  universally  observed. 

Berlin,  Mich. 
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ST.    JOSEPH     COUNTY. 


JOHN  EVERT.  Commiasioner, 


AIMS  AND  MBANS. 


Oeneral  improvement  has  been  the  aim  throughout  the  year  in  county 
educational  work.  Among  the  means  to  that  end  which  have  been  con- 
stantly kept  in  view  are  the  following:  improvem^it  of  teachers,  thor- 
oughness in  studies,  good  discipline,  good  morals,  careful  adherence  to 
the  plan  of  the  uniform  course  of  study,  encouragement  of  pupils  to  com- 
plete said  course  and  secure  diplomas,  graduating  exercises  in  district 
schools,  employment  of  teachers  for  longer  periods,  teachers'  institutes, 
uniformity  of  text-books,  school  libraries,  care  of  school  property,  co5pera- 
tion  of  parents,  improvement  of  schoolrooms,  outbuildings  and  grounds, 
and  efforts  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  Although  perfection 
has  not  been  reached  along  any  of  these  lines,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  considerable  progress  has  come  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  our 
workers  in  the  educational  field. 


UNIFORM  GOURSB  OF  STUDY. 

The  uniform  course  of  study  is  now  being  followed  by  all  the  district 
schools  of  the  county.  The  good  it  has  done  and  is  doing  is  its  strongest 
recommendation,  and  calls  for  still  stronger  efforts  with  the  view  of 
securing  more  and  more  of  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Forty-one  district 
school  diplomas  were  granted  during  the  year,  and  graduating  exercises 
were  held  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  districts. 


THOBOUGHNBSS. 

''Be  thorough"  has  been  the  motto  of  the  schools  for  the  year.  By 
familiar  talks  to  teachers  and  pupils  urging  its  importance,  by  advising 
frequent  reviews,  and  by  testing  the  work  of  pupils,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  reach  the  end  which  the  motto  suggests. 


UNIFORMITY  OF  TBXT-BOOKS. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  uniformity. 
Since  my  last  report  a  list  of  books  was  recommended,  which  list  has 
been  adopted  by  most  of  the  districts,  the  intention  being  to  make 
changes  gradually  and  without  additional  expense. 

LIBRARIBS. 

A  comparatively  large  number  of  school  libraries  was  established 
during  the  year,  through  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils.  School 
boards,  although  earnestly  urged  to  do  so,  have  been  very  slow  to  act  in 
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this  direction.  However,  if  teachers  and  pupils  continue  to  work  as 
faithfully  as  they  have  done,  before  the  close  of  another  year  it  will  be 
possible  to  report,  I  think,  that  most  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with 
good  working  libraries. 

teachers'  meetings. 

The  work  of  township  institutes  haB  been  carried  forward  somewhat 
more  systematically  than  heretofore.  An  institute  manual  containing 
suggestions  and  an  outline  of  the  work  waB  sent  to  teachers  and  conduc- 
tors of  institutes,  and  more  satisfactory  results  have  come  in  consequence 
of  more  systematic  work.  The  following  suggestions  and  program, 
taken  from  the  manual,  will  serve  to  explain  the  plan  and  nature  of  the 
work: 

THB  PLAN. 

1.  General  program  work  will  be  combined  with  book  work.  Each 
possesses  advantages  which  the  other  does  not.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  combination. 

2.  Sufficient  uniformity  will  characterize  the  work  to  insure  unity.  To 
that  end,  the  same  books  will  be  used  and  the  same  programs  followed 
throughout  the  county. 

3.  The  uniformity  of  programs  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  uni- 
form topics.  Other  topics  are  to  be  added  by  the  different  conductors 
to  the  ^'uniform  programs"  prepared  by  the  commissioner,  so  that  the 
programs  as  rendered  may  be  of  sufficient  length  and  suited  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  different  townships. 

4.  A  conductor  appointed  by  the  commissioner  will  have  charge  of  the 
work  in  each  township. 

3.  The  commissioner  expects  to  visit  as  many  institutes  during  the 
year  as  he  reasonably  can. 

6.  Conductors  send  reports  to  the  commissioner  of  teachers  present 
and  taking  part  in  each  institute. 

7.  Persons  who  hold  teachers'  certificates  and  who  do  good  work  in 
four  or  more  institutes  during  the  year  in  any  one  township  will  receive 
four  per  cent  credit  on  average  standing,  said  credit  to  count  in  granting 
certificates. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Aim  to  have  every  teacher  in  the  township  attend  and  take  part. 

2.  Give  each  teacher  in  the  township  something  to  do,  assigning  the 
work  far  enough  in  advance  so  that  there  will  be  ample  time  for  careful 
preparation. 

3.  The  programs  prepared  by  the  commissioner  should  be  followed. 
These  programs  are  not  intended  to  be  complete.  They  are  partial  pro- 
grams simply.  Conductors  are  expected  to  add  other  topics  to  make 
the  completed  programs  of  sufficient  length  and  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
different  townships. 

4.  Urge  teachers  to  purchase  White's  School  Management.  Assign  les- 
sons from  it,  as  previously  suggested,  these  lessons  to  be  part  of  the  regn- 
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lar  work  of  every  meeting.  Some  member  of  the  institute  should  be  desit^- 
nated  to  ask  questions  on  the  lesson,  after  careful  preparation,  and  to 
lead  in  the  discussions  growing  out  of  the  same. 

6.  Advertise  thoroughly.  Send  notices  of  proposed  meetings  to  the 
local  papers.  Publish  the  proceedings  also.  A  few  x)ersonal  letters  to 
teachers  and  others  will  be  found  productive  of  good  results. 

6.  Appoint  a  secretary.  Let  a  report  of  each  meeting  be  sent  to  the 
commissioner,  giving  names  of  all  teachers  present,  names  of  those  who 
take  part,  the  number  of  school  officers  present,  and  the  whole  number 
of  persons  present.  A  book  will  be  provided  for  the  secretary,  in  which 
to  record  the  proceedings  and  statistics  of  each  institute. 

7.  Put  forth  special  efforts  to  secure  the  attendance  of  school  officers 
and  patrons.  Give  them  a  place  on  the  program,  and  invite  them  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions. 

8.  Have  good  music.  An  institute  without  music  is  an  institute 
deprived  of  charms  and  inspiration. 

9.  Aim  to  hold  at  least  five  institutes  in  your  township.  Let  the  first 
one  be  held  not  later  than  the  first  Saturday  in  November.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  one  be  held  each  month. 

10.  Lead  the  way  to  spirited  discussions,  endeavoring  to  have  all  take 
part. 

11.  Printed  programs  serve  a  good  purpose.  A*  collection  might  be 
taken  up  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 

12.  Try  to  reach  the  public.  As  a  means  to  that  end,  let  an  "Educa- 
tional Rally"  be  held  in  every  township  of  the  county  the  present  school 
year.  Advertise  it  thoroughly  in  the  local  papers  and  by  having  it 
announced  in  all  the  schools  of  the  township.  A  program  for  such  a 
meeting  will  follow.  Of  course,  it  may  be  modified.  Go  to  work  with 
vigor  in  this  direction,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  results.  Hold  it 
in  the  evening  at  some  place  centrally  located. 

13.  There  should  be  two  sessions  of  each  institute— one  of  three  hours 
in  the  forenoon  and  one  of  two  and  one-half  hours  in  the  afternoon.  At 
least  one  hour  of  one  session  should  be  devoted  to  White's  School 
Management. 

14.  Encourage  teachers  to  bring  classes  before  the  institute  to  illus- 
trate methods. 


UNIFORM  PROGRAMS. 


First  Institute. 

1.  Primary  Reading. 

(a)  Aims. 

(b)  Methods. 

2.  The  Course  of  Study. 

(a)  The  good  it  has  already  done. 

(b)  The  good  it  may  do. 

(c)  Do  pupils  understand  the  plan? 

(d)  Urging  pupils  to  complete  the  course  and  get  diplomas. 
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3.  Penmanship. 

(a)  Importance. 

(b)  Is  it  neglected? 

(c)  Methods. 

(d)  Importance  of  care  and  neatness. 

4.  Morning  Exercises. 

(a)  Object. 

(b)  Material  to  use. 

(c)  Importance  of  variety. 

(d)  Effect  on  the  school. 

5.  Mistakes  in  Teaching. 

(a)  In  Aim. 

(b)  In  discipline. 

(c)  In  method. 

().  Cheerful  School  Rooms. 

(a)  Importance. 

(b)  How  make  them  cheerful? 

(c)  What  can  the  teacher  do? 

(d)  What  can  pupils  do? 

(e)  What  will  school  boards  do? 

White's  School  Management,  pages  1-47. 


Second  Institute, 

1.  Beading  in  the  Higher  Grades. 

(a)  Aims. 

(b)  Methods. 

(c)  Supplementary  work. 

(d)  Cultivating  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

2.  Graduating  Exercises  in  the  District  Schools. 

(a)  Importance  and  benefits. 

(b)  How  to  make  them  successful. 

3.  Elemetary  Language  Work. 

(a)  Is  it  neglected? 

(b)  Work  in  connection  with  reading  lessons. 

(c)  Using  selected  words  in  sentences. 

(d)  Reproduction  stories,  stories  from  pictures,  etc. 

(e)  Importance  of  forming  the  habit  of  using  correct  language 

early  in  life.    How? 

4.  District  Libraries. 

(a)  Importance. 

(b)  How  to  obtain  them. 

(c)  What  can  the  teacher  do? 

White's  School  Management,  pages  48-102. 
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Third  Inatitute. 

1.  Teaching  Temperance. 

(a)  Importance. 

(b)  Methods. 

(c)  "Stimulants  and  Narcotics."    Is  this  subject  effectively  taught 

in  the  schools? 

(d)  Special  temperance  exercises. 

2.  The  Debt  we  Owe  to  the  Schools. 

3.  D.  8.  History. 

(a)  Purpose. 

(b)  Methods. 

(c)  Aids. 

(d)  Mistakes. 

4.  Teach  Patriotism. 

(a)  Why? 

(b)  How? 

5.  School  Hygiene. 

(a)  Importance  of  applying  laws  of  health. 

(b)  What  constitutes  good  sanitary  conditions  at  school? 

(c)  Cleanliness,  proper  positions,  care  of  eyes,  exercises. 

(d)  Care  of  out-buildings. 

(e)  Pure  air.    Give  pupils  more  of  it. 

White's  School  Management,  pages  105-153. 

Fourth  Institute. 

1.  Arithmetic  in  the  First  Four  Grades. 

(a)  What  should  be  taught. 

(b)  Methods. 

(c)  Devices. 

(d)  Importance  of  thoroughness  here. 

(e)  Drill  work.    Is  enough  of  it  done? 

2.  The  Use  of  Language  Tablets. 

(a)  Advantages. 

(b)  How  to  use. 

3.  Moral  Training. 

(a)  Importance. 

(b)  Ends. 

(c)  Means. 

(d)  Does  it  receive  due  attention? 

4.  Importance  of  Daily  Preparation  on  the  Part  of  the  Teacher. 

6.  School  Discipline. 

(a)  Ends. 

(b)  Means. 

(c)  Elements  of  governing  power. 

White's  School  Management,  pages  154-190. 
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Fifth  InsHtute. 

1.  Primary  Geography. 

(a)  What  to  teach. 

(b)  Methods. 

2.  Characteristics  and  advantages  of  a  good  daily  program. 

3.  Needed  School  Legislation. 

4.  Spelling. 

(a)  Oral. 

(b)  Written. 

(c)  Advantages  of  each. 

(d)  Is  it  true  that  the  schools  of  today  do  not  turn  out  as  good 

spellers  as  did  the  schools  of  forty  years  ago? 

5.  Is  Corporal  Punishment  Necessary  to  Good  Discipline? 

6.  How  to  Improve  the  School  Grounds. 
White's  School  Management,  pages  191-231. 

OBNBBAL. 

Many  schoolrooms  have  been  cleaned,  beautified,  and  made  more  home- 
like, and  always  with  gratifying  results. 

Teachers,  school  officers,  and  patrons  are  justly  entitled  to  commenda- 
tion on  account  of  their  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  In  most 
cases  cooperation  and  encouragement  have  come  as  a  result  of  sugges- 
tions and  work  by  the  commissioner. 

Mendofif  Mich. 


SCHOOLCRAFT    COUNTY. 


JENNIE  S.  PUTNAM,  Commissioner. 


LIBRARIES. 


Our  town  schools  possess  large  and  well  selected  libraries.  The 
country  schools  are  not  very  generally  supplied  with  them,  but  those 
that  are  have  chosen  good  books. 


PATRIOTISM. 


The  wave  of  patriotism  has  reached  most  of  our  schools.  Very  few 
have  purchased  flags,  but  patriotic  songs  and  pieces  receive  more 
attention  than  formerly. 
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BXHIBITS. 

We  have  never  had  a  fair  in  this  county,  but  for  the  last  two  yeaiv 
have  had  the  fall  school  exhibit.  We  feel  very  proud  of  the  work  shown 
there,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  not  more  of  the  country  schools  caji  be 
induced  to  take  part. 

TBAOHBRS'  MBBTINGS. 

Aside  from  the  institutee^  and  the  meetings  of  the  teachers  from  the 
graded  schools,  very  little  has  been  done  here  in  the  way  of  teachers' 
meetings.  There  are  schools  enough  now,  however,  and  good  enough 
roads,  so  that  the  matter  could  receive  more  attention.  They  are  too 
valuable  an  aid  to  the  teacher  to  be  held  at  so  irregular  and  infrequent 
intervals. 

BXAMINATIONS. 

Our  last  legislature  did  much  for  our  schools,  but  there  still  remains 
work  to  do.  We  have  not  yet  a  guarantee  for  honesty  and  efficiency  In 
the  conducting  of  county  examinations.  Certificates  can  still  be  granted 
to  teachers  (?)  whose  papers,  with  good  liberal  marking,  will  not  reach 
an  average  of  fifty,  and  whose  lack  of  general  knowledge  is  appalling. 
Such  people  were  granted  certificates  last  year,  and  by  boards  every 
member  of  which  is  eligible  to  election  under  the  new  law.  In  counties, 
too,  where  there  was  no  dearth  of  teachers  to  justify  such  an  imposition 
on  the  public 

The  only  solution  is  the  abolition  ot  local  boards  and  the  substitution 
of  something  like  the  Ontario  system.  We  need  to  make  professional 
training  a  requirement  for  certificates.  With  the  teaching  force  so  numer- 
ous that  every  vacancy  has  scores  of  applicants,  it  would  not  be  unrea* 
sonable  to  ask  for  some  professional  skill,  some  knowledge  of  the  work 
they  are  hired  to  do,  from  those  who  aspire  to  fill  the  vacancies.  The 
hardship  this  would  entail  on  the  inexperienced  and  incompetent 
teacher,  is  not  comparable  to  that  now  entailed  on  our  children  by  those 
same  teachers — ^teachers,  too,  who  may  have  passed  a  brilliant  examina- 
tion. Knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  is  one  of  the  prime  require- 
ments. Knowing  how  to  teach  it  is  another,  and  entirely  difFerent,  but 
equally  essential  requirement. 

OBNBRAL. 

The  civil  service  system  should  be  applied  to  schools.  That  an  intelli- 
gent, cultivated,  and  successful  teacher,  whose  work  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction,  should  be  compelled  to  leave  town  and  make  a  new  begin- 
ning elsewhere,  at  the  mere  whim  of  an  ignorant  partisan  board,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  rating  the  profession  pretty  low.  Legislation  unfortu- 
nately cannot  mould  public  opinion,  and  so  long  as  public  opinion  will 
elect  on  school  boards  the  ignorant,  the  bigoted,  the  ward  politician,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  narow  sectarian,  so  long  we  shall  be  comi)elled  to  see, 
as  we  so  often  do,  our  best  teachers  discharged  and  their  places  filled  by 
unworthy  ones. 

ManiaUque,  Mieh. 
37 
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SHIAWASSEE    COUNTY. 


E.  D.  DIMOND.  Conmi88ioner. 
BXAlilNATIONS. 

We  have  held  in  one  county  during  the  last  year,  six  teachers'  exami- 
nations. I  think  we  shall  hold  but  three  during  the  coming  year.  Appli- 
cants for  first  and  second  grades  who  fail  in  part  of  the  branches,  are 
allowed  to  rewrite  in  the  remainder  at  the  next  examination  at  which 
such  certificates  can  be  granted.  Applicants  for  third  grades  who  fail 
on  some  branches,  are  required  to  rewrite  on  all  branches.  We  are  able 
to  follow  our  schedule  and  to  carry  out  the  instructions  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

TBAOHBBS'   MEBTINGS. 

Several  local  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year.  The  attendance 
of  both  patrons  and  teachers  was  usually  very  large.  Interest  in  school 
matters  was  awakened  and  much  good  in  general  derived  from  the  meet- 
ings. We  expect  to  hold  six  local  meetings  during  the  coming  school 
year. 

Our  institutes  have  been  very  helpful  to  our  teachers  in  the  past,  and 
we  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  coming  one  with  much  interest.  Teach- 
ers ought  to  be  required  to  attend  the  institute  and,  if  not  in  attendance, 
to  furnish  a  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance. 


LIBRA'RIBS. 

An  interest  is  now  being  awakened  in  regard  to  libraries.  Several 
schools  have  begun  the  good  work,  and  we  expect  to  see  much  more  done 
during  the  coming  year  than  was  done  in  the  past  year. 


GBNBRAL. 

Special  effort  is  being  made  to  cause  our  teachers  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  State  Manual  and  Course-  of  Study,  and  to  carry  out  the 
work  outlined  in  it.  A  portion  of  each  visit  is  spent  in  quizzing  some 
grade  to  ascertain  if  the  work  of  the  grade  is  being  done.  The  teacher 
should  be  judged  largely  from  the  results  of  his  work. 

Corunna,  Mich. 
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TUSCOLA    COUNTY. 


T.  J.  REAVEY,  C(mtni89Umer. 

BXAMINATIONS. 

Two  regular  and  three  special  examinations  have  been  held  during  the 
year,  the  specials  being  held  in  September,  March,  and  April.  At  these 
examinations  certificates  of  the  different  grades  were  granted  as  f ollowsj 
viz.,  one  first  grade,  thirty-seven  second  grade,  and  two  hundred  three 
third  grade  of  the  different  classes. 

TBAOHBBS'  MBBTINGS. 

Monthly  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  at  eight  different  places  in 
the  county.  Each  local  association  is  independent  in  the  general  man- 
agement of  its  program,  etc.,  but  all  follow  the  same  general  line  of  work. 
These  meetings  have  been  attended  by  many  of  our  teachers,  and  the 
excellence  of  their  work  attests  the  help  received.  We  expect  to  push 
this  feature  the  coming  year. 

Our  institute  held  at  Vassar,  conducted  by  J.  W.  Simmons,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Goddard  and  Cora  D.  Martin,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
pleasant  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  work  of  the  instructors  was  prac- 
tical and  helpful,  and  of  such  a  character  as  could  be  used  in  our  schools. 
The  division  of  the  institute  into  sections,  is  the  solution  of  the  question 
of  how  to  fit  the  work  to  all. 

PATRIOTISM. 

I 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  principally,  many  of  our  schools 
have  procured  a  U.  S.  flag  and  on  all  suitable  days  "Old  Glory"  floats 
proudly,  in  some  townships  over  every  schoolhouse.  In  opening  exer- 
cises, by  singing  patriotic  songs  at  public  exercises  and  in  the  school 
room,  by  giving  the  stars  and  stripes  a  prominent  place  in  the  decora- 
tions, by  appropriately  observing  national  holidays,  and  by  a  judicious 
use  of  patriotic  recitations,  readings,  and  incidents,  much  has  been  done 
to  arouse  a  healthy  spirit  of  patriotism. 

SPBOIAL  DAYS. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  our  teachers  to  observe  and  make 
the  most  of  special  days.  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthlays  have 
their  lessons  for  American  boys  and  girls;  and  during  the  past  year  many 
of  our  teachers  have  taken  advantage  of  these  occasions  to  make  lifelong 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  call  out 
the  patrons  and  arouse  in  them  a  deeper  interest  in  school  matters.  Some 
weeks  before  Arbor  Day  a  circular  was  sent  out  calling  attention  to  the 
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necessity  for  an  observance  of  the  day  and  outlining  a  program,  which 
resulted  in  a  majority  of  our  school  grounds  being  supplied  with  a  nice 
rows  of  trees;  others  have  been  graded,  fenced,  and  otherwise  much 
improved.  We  find  that  an  observance  of  special  days  is  of  much  prac- 
tical benefit  to  teacher,  pupil,  and  parent. 

LIBRARIES. 

Nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  a  |6  or  |10  library. 
Most  of  them  have  been  secured  by  means  of  a  social  or  entertainment 
gotten  up  by  the  teacher  and  pupils,  and  before  the  close  of  another  year 
we  expect  to  have  a  working  library  in  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  of  the 
county. 

BXHIBITS. 

School  exhibits  were  made  at  the  three  fairs  held  in  this  county.  The 
exhibit  at  each  was  divided  into  three  classes  as  follows:  the  first  class 
bicluded  that  which  was  entered  merely  for  exhibition,  such  as  appara- 
tus, samples  of  special  work,  etc.;  the  second  class  was  for  graded 
schools,  while  in  the  third  class  was  shown  the  work  of  the  district 
schools.  Two  prizes  for  each  of  the  second  and  third  classes  were  given, 
the  first  prize  in  each  class  being  |10  and  the  second  |5.  In  connection 
with  each  exhibit,  an  oratorical  contest  was  had  in  which  a  scholarship  at 
the  Washington  School  of  Oratory  and  the  International  Business  Col- 
lege were  offered  as  prizes  for  the  best  oration  delivered  on  Children's 
Day  (the  last  day  of  the  fair).  Every  graded  school  and  many  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  made  exhibits  which  were  very  creditable,  and  served  to 
make  the  educational  exhibit  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  attractive,  and 
interesting  features  of  the  fair. 

OBNBRAL. 

All  or  nearly  all  of  our  district  schools  are  graded.  In  the  county 
manual  published  and  sent  out  by  the  commissioner,  the  State  Course  of 
Study  is  arranged  for  Harper's  series  of  books,  which  is  practically  uni- 
form in  the  county.  Two  lists  of  questions  for  promotion  from  each 
grade  were  sent  out  at  the  end  of  the  winter  term  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  During  the  year  one  hundred  fifty-one  wrote  on  the  eighth  grade 
examinations  and  a  good  percentage  passed.  Several  schools  have  taken 
up  the  Pupils'  Beadhig  Circle  work  and  some  have  completed  the  course. 
Through  this  and  other  ways  a  good  interest  has  been  created,  so  that  bk 
some  townships  every  school  has  a  library,  and  ''Old  Glory"  floats  proudly 
over  schoolhouses  well  supplied  with  all  needed  apparatus. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  interest  in  our  schools  is  on  the  increase. 
Educational  views  are  growing  broader,  the  fossils  are  decorating  the 
shelves,  more  progressive  men  are  being  elected  as  school  officers,  and  an 
era  of  advanced  school  sentiment  is  upon  us. 

CarOy  Mich, 
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VAN    BtJREN    COUNTY. 


J.  A.  O'LESARY,  CommissUmer. 
BXAMINATIONB. 

During^  the  year  we  have  held  five  ezaminationB,  at  which  8<Miie  four 
hundred  fifty  candidates  for  certiflcatee  were  present.  About  forty-four 
per  cent  of  this  number  were  successful.  Borne  changes  in  the  method 
of  conducting  the  work  have  been  made.  We  now  have  two  days  for  all 
grades  of  cei^ilcates,  which  gives  better  results  than  the  old  way  of  only 
one  day  for  third  grade.*  The  law  allowing  only  three  third  grades  to  be 
granted  to  certain  teachers,  will  work  no  hardship  in  this  county,  as 
many  are  already  at  work  at  the  extra  studies  required  for  second  grade. 
The  better  class  of  teachers  are  willing  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
higher  certificate. 

TBAOHBRS'  HBBTINGS. 

The  county  association  held  but  one  meeting.  This  was  attended  by 
one  hundred  twenty-five  enthusiastic  teachers  from  every  part  of  the 
county  and  proved  of  great  benefit  in  arousing  the  professional  spirit  of 
the  teaching  force.  Dr.  Boone's  lecture  on  ^The  Present  Tendencies  of 
Education"  was  well  received.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  series  of 
township  '^Rallies"  was  planned.  Good  people  from  the  different  voca- 
tions were  invited  to  take  part.  Questions  that  directly  concerned  the 
patron  and  the  school  were  discussed.  As  a  result  the  meetings  were 
well  attended,  enthusiastic,  and  met  with  popular  approval.  They  will 
be  continued  the  ensuing  year. 

During  July  a  three  weeks'  institute  was  held  at  South  Haven.  We 
were  fortunate  in  having  Prof.  G.  H.  Gumey  for  conductor  and  Superin- 
tendents A.  D.  Prentice  and  E.  A.  Aseltine  as  instructors..  There  were 
over  one  hundred  teachers  in  attendance.  The  work  done  was  practical 
and  of  a  kind  that  proved  a  benefit  to  the  teacher  in  every  day  school 
work.  Many  of  our  young  teachers  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  insti- 
tute, and  made  a  grand  success  of  their  first  year  in  the  school  room. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  teaching  of  patriotism  has  received  considerable  attention  the  past 
year,  mostly  in  connection  with  the  observance  of  special  day  exercises. 
Many  of  the  schools  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  program  on  Manorial 
Day.  Before  the  end  of  the  coming  school  year  it  is  hoped  that  the  stars 
and  stripes  will  fioat  from  every  school  building  in  the  county. 
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LIBRARIB8. 

In  a  circular  mailed  to  directors  the*  first  of  the  year  considerable 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  need  of  a  good  working  library  in  each 
school,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  district  help  the  matter 
along  by  a  small  appropriation.  Quite  a  number  of  districts  acted  upon 
the  suggestion  and  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  such  purpose.  In  a  circular 
sent  to  teachers  they  we^e  urged  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  a  library  by 
means  of  entertainments,  socials,  etc.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  loyal 
to  the  work  and,  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  about  forty  district  schools 
have  the  nucleus  of  a  working  library.  I  hope  in  one  year  from  now  to 
see  two-thirds  of  the  schools  in  possession  of  a  library. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

As  a  whole  the  school  buildings  of  this  county  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  county.  A  few  are  in  miserable  condition.  Three  new 
ones  were  built  in  1894,  and  several  were  repaired. 


GBNBRAL. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  friends  of  good  schools  received  sub- 
stantial recognition  from  the  legislature  of  1895.  The  compulsory  school 
law  (that  is  compulsory),  the  law  empowering  directors  to  purchase  some 
of  the  necessary  appendages,  the  law  requiring  the  flag  of  our  country  to 
float  from  every  school  building  in  Michigan,  are  but  steps  in  advance. 

With  a  good,  earnest,  energetic  corps  of  teachers,  it  is  expected  that 
the  ensuing  school  year  will  be  a  most  successful  one. 

Pato  Paw  J  Mich. 


WEXFORD     COUNTY. 


GEO.  E.  HERRICK,  CommiBHoner. 


In  addition  to  my  statistical  report  I  would  say  that  I  visited  my 
schools  early  in  the  year,  carrying  with  me  a  supply  of  paper,  pens,  ink 
and  pencils,  and  supplied  whole  schools  with  same.  The  result  was  that 
nearly  every  school  in  the  county  has  made  good  progress  in  writing, 
especial  attention  having  been  given  to  letter  writing.  The  expense  of 
the  exx>eriment  was  not  large,  and  the  supervisors  liberally  paid  the  bill. 

The  year  has  been  a  fairly  successful  one. 

Cadillac  Mich. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION 


VOB 


STATE  AND  COONTI  CERTIFICATES 


I.  STATE  EXAMINATION  AT  LANSING,  JULY,  1895. 

II.  STATE  EXAMINATION  AT  LANSING,  DECEMBER,  1886. 

III.  REGULAR  COUNTT  EXAMINATION,  MARCH,  1895. 

IV.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATION,  AUGUST,  1895. 
V.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATION,  OCTOBER,  1896. 


STATE   EXAMINATIONS. 


I.     QUESTIONS   PREPARED   BY   STATE   BOARD   OF  EDUCATION     FOR 

EXAMINATION  HELD  AT  LANSING,  JULY,  1806. 


ALGBBBA. 


1.  At  what  time  after  8  o*clook  will  the  minute  hand  be  10  minute  epaoee  ahead  of 
the  hour  hand? 

•%  Find  the  value  otx: 

VSp+i— 3=    V7«+S-4f     ^ 

3.  What  is  the  distance  paseed  through  by  a  ball  that  falls  50  feet  and  each  time 

rebounds  half  the  distance? 

4.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  three  digits,  the  first  of  which  is  to  the  SMond  as 

the  second  is  to  the  third;  the  number  itself  is  to  the  sum  of  its  digits  as  124  to 
7;  and  if  594  be  added  to  the  number,  the  digits  will  be  reversed.  What  is  the 
number? 

^.  Give  ten  principles  of  proportion. 

6.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  11,  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  is  407.    What  are  the 

numbrrs? 

7.  (a)  How  do  yoii  solve  a  prime  quadratic  equation? 

(6)  How  do  you  solve  a  complete  quadratic  equation  of  the  form  of  »M:pa?=+g? 

8.  Find  the  products  of  the  following: 

a  _  _  

?iV  4  by  3iV6;  also  5\^a«aj  by  3v^2a»a?. 

Give  rule  for  the  above. 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  positive  fractional  exponent?    What  is  the  meaning  of  a 

negative  fractional  exponent?  Express  the  following  without  fractional  or  neg- 
ative exponents: 

la— ^(«+l)— ^ 

10.  Give  five  principles  of  factoring. 

ARITHMBTIC. 

1.  A  pole  68  feet  long  was  broken  in  two*  unequal  pieces,  and  8-5  of  the  longer 

piece  equaled  %  of  the  shorter.    What  was  the  length  of  each  piece?    Give 
good  solution. 

2.  Two  men  hire  a  pasture  for  |20.    The  one  puts  in  9  horses,  and  the  other  puts 

In  48  sheep.    If  18  sheep  eat  as  much  as  three  horses,  what  must  each  man 
pay? 
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3.  A  boat  whose  rate  of  sailing  In  still  water  is  14  miles  an  hour,  was  accelerated 

Z\^  miles  per  hour  in  going  down  stream,  and  retarded  the  same  distance  per 
hour  in  coming  up.  It  was  five  hours  longer  in  coming  up  a  certain  distance 
than  in  going  down.    What  was  the  distance? 

4.  (a)  How  do  you  read  any  decimal?    (&)  How  do  you  express  decimally  any 

common  fraction? 

5.  Mrs.  B.  D.  Ross  bought  of  Cook  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  14  yards  of  silk  at  I1.87H 

a  yard,  45  yards  of  sheeting  at  7  cents  a  yard,  9  handkerchiefs  at  25  cents 
apiece,  3  pairs  of  kid  gloves  at  |1.12%  a  pair,  and  5  neckties  at  50  cents  each. 
Make  out  and  receipt  this  bill  as  clerk  for  Cook  ft  Co. 

6.  To  find  the  l^ight  of  a  tree,  I  erected  a  stick  3  feet  high,  which  cast  a  shadow 

1  foot,  9.5  4n.  The  shadow  of  the  tree  at  the  same  time  was  48  ft.  10  in. 
What  was  its  height? 

7. 1  If  a  horse  tied  to  a  stake  by  a  rope  7.13  rods  in  length,  can  graze  upon  Just  one 
acre  of  ground,  how  long  should  the  rope  be  to  allow  him  to  graze  upon  B% 
acres? 

8.  (a)  The  height  of  a  cubical  vessel  is  1  foot,  6  inches.    How  high  must  another 

cubical  vessel  be  to  hold  four  times  as  much?  (&)  If  a  man  5  ft.  6  in.  ^n 
cubical  vessel  be  to  hold  four  times  as  much?  (5)  If  a  man  5  ft.  6  in.  in 
height  is  6  ft. 

9.  Twenty  per  cent  of  a  barrel  of  oil  leaked  out.    What  per  cent  must  be  gained  on 

the  remainder,  that  a  gain  of  ten  per  cent  may  be  realized  on  the  cost  of  the 
oil? 

10.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  a  bin  hold  that  is  5  feet  long,  4^  feet  wide, 
and  4  feet  deep? 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  What  causes  the  difference  between  a  sidereal  and  solar  day? 

2.  How  is  the  size  of  the  earth  determined?    Why  is  it  believed  to  be  flattened  at 

the  poles? 

3.  What  is  the  solar  system?    Name  the  planets  in  the  order  of  their  size.    What 

is  the  shape  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets?    Why? 

4.  Explain  me  following  terms:     ecliptic,  summer  solstice,  zodiac,  spring  equi- 

nox, perihelion,  parallax,  aerolite,  comet. 

5.  What  is  the  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sun's  heat?    Discuss  sun  spots.    What 

Is  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth? 

6.  Describe  the  planet  Jupiter,  its  moons  and  seasons. 

7.  How  may  the  latitude  of  a  place  be  determined?    Explain  the  phases  of  the 

moon. 

« 

8.  What  are  the  causes  of  eclipses?    State  briefly  the  method  of  calculating  the 

time  of  an  eclipse. 

9.  Describe  the  rings  of  Saturn. 

10.  Explain  the  importance  of  spectrum  analysis  in  astronomical  research.  State 
the  fundamental  principles  of  spectrum  analysis.  What  is  the  nebular 
hypothesis? 

BOTANY. 

1.  Name  flve  plants  which  flower  but  once  during  their  period  of  existence,  and 

write  the  botanical  term  which  indicates  the  duration  of  the  life  of  each  one 
named. 

2.  Where  in  the  stem  is  the  oldest  tissue  in  cotyledonous  plants? 

3.  lyhat  organ  mainly  supplies  plan^  with  liquid  food?    With  gaseous  food?    In 

what  organ  does  assimilation  in  plants  take  place? 

4.  What   is  the   part  of  a  flower  that   bears   pollen?    What  part  bears  ovules? 

What  is  fertilization? 

5.  In  the  classtflcatlon  of  leaves,  what  are  the  bases  of  classification?    Illustrate 

with  drawings. 
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6.  If  a  plant  belongs  to  the  ranunculaceae  family,  what  distinguishing  polnta 

would  you  expect  to  find  about  it? 

7.  Define    receptacle,  multiple    fruits,    habitat,  root,  parallel    veined,  pericarp,. 

rhizoma,  stolons,  inflorescence,  hybrids. 

8.  How  would  you  determine  whether  a  plant  was  an  endogen  or  an  exogen? 

9.  Write  on  motion  of  plants. 

10.    Name  and  describe  each  part  of  the  flower  and  tell  how  they  are  arranged. 

OHBMISTRV. 

1.  What  properties  of  charcoal  make  it  a  purifler? 

2.  How  is  copper  nitrate  prepared?    What  is  its  color? 

8.  If  a  cold  tumbler  be  held  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  water  is  deposited  upon 
the  inside  of  the  glass.  Account  for  the  formation  of  the  water.  Now,  if  the 
water  be  acidulated  and  a  piece  of  zinc  immersed  in  it,  the  water  will  disap- 
pear.   What  becomes  of  it? 

4.  A  mass  of  pure  carbon  weighing  in  a  vacuum  one  pound  is  burned  in  the  open 
air.  What  will  be  the  weight  of  the  resulting  compounds  weighed  in  a 
vacuum? 

6.  Deflne  basicity  of  acids.  How  is  the  name  of  a  salt  derived  from  that  of  an 
acid? 

6.  Given  ammonium  carbonate  and  nitric  acid.    How  will  you  prepare  laughing 

gas  from  the  materials? 

7.  Translate  this  equation  into  words:     2HiSO«+C=2SOi+2H,0+CO,.    Show 

that  this  is  a  true  equation. 

8.  If  you  have  a  liter  of  gas  at  0^,  what  will  it  become  at  30^? 

9.  Why  is  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  less  liiminous  than  an  ordinary  gas  flame? 

What  is  a  combustible  substance?    Is  oxygen  combustible? 

tX    Name  the  characteristic  properties  or  iodine,  hydrogen,  potassium,  CI,  C,  Na. 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  laws  were  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  of  espe- 

cial interest  to  teachers? 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  common  law,  constitutional  law,  and 

statute  la^? 

8.  Which  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  has  jurisdiction  relative  to  impeach- 
ments? Which  with  reference  to  executive  nominations  to  ofllce?  When 
does  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  preside  over  the  Senate? 

4.  What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners?    Of  the 

Inter-State  Commerce  Commissioners? 

5.  What  are  the  duties  of  an  administrator?    Of  a  trustee?    Of  a  guardian?    Of 

an  executor? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  admiralty  Jurisdiction?    What  is  referred  to  in 

the  term,  Letter  of  Marque? 

7.  What  is  the  present  law  of  Michigan  relative  to  naturalization? 

8.  When  and  for  what  purpose  was  a  Court  of  Claims  established? 

9.  What  do  you  understand   by  the  terms   electoral   college,  executive   session, 

political  appointment? 

10.    Name  the  elective  ofllcers  of  a  county,  and  state  the  duties  of  each  oflicer. 

GENERAL  HISTOPT. 

1,  Give  a  brief  review  of  the  cause,  character,  and  conclusion  of  the  recent  Japan- 

Chinese  war. 

2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  following  persons:     Alexander  Humboldt,  Nicholas 

Copernicus,  Baron  Liebig,  John  Kepler? 
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8.  What  terms  of  settlement  were  presented  by  Germany  and  accepted  by  France 

at  the  close  of  the  last  war  between  these  nations?    In  what  way  has  that 
settlement  kept  in  existence  the  enmity  between  these  two  nations? 

4.  Give  a  brief  review  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  giving 

its  origin,  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  concluded,  and  such  comments  as  yoa 
may  desire  to  add. 
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5.  Explain  briefly  the  significance  of  the  following:    Salamis,  Talleyrand,  Kos- 

suth, Trafalgar,  Calvin,  Pharsalia,  Gutenberg,  Sedan,  Phidias. 

6.  Refer  to  some  leading  events  or  famous  accomplishments  in  the  lives  of  the 

following  persons:     Louis  Hennepin,  Edward  Jenner,  Sir  William  Hersohel, 
Luigi  Gidvani,  Louis  Daguerre. 

7.  State  what  you  can  of  the  present  political  parties  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  the 

sympathies,  purposes,  and  polices  of  each. 

S.  Give  some  incidents  of  interest  or  especial  purposes  in  the  public  lives  of  Louia 
Adolphe  Thiers,  Richard  Cobden,  Von  Moltke. 

9.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  efforts  of  the  organisation  known  as  the 

Fenian  Brotherhood. 

10.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  I,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence  the  principal  events  connected  with  his  carreer. 

GBOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  important  purposes  are  assisted,  from  your  point  of  view,  through  the 

teaching  of  geography  in  our  schools? 

2.  What  change  has  occurred  in  the  industrial  life  of  Alabama  during  recent 

years?    What  caused  this  change? 

3.  Name  the  several  provinces  of  Canada  and  give  the  important  industries  of 

each. 

4.  Where  is  the  "International  Date  Line,"  and  why  is  it  so  called? 

5.  Where  are  the  several  great  ship  canals  now  in  existence  located?    Name  the 

nations  controlling  such  as  you  give  and  state  the  purposes  served  at  present 
by  these  canals. 

6.  What  physical  conditions  have  favored  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  one 

nation  instead  of  several  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  United  States? 

7.  Indicate  several  of  the  more  important  conditions  and  relations  which  deter- 

mine and  afTect  climate. 

5.  Review  as  fully  as  you  can  the  motions  of  the  air  known  as  winds;  giving 

causes,  extreme  variations,  and  the  beneficial  purposes  which  winds  directly 
and  Indirectly  serve? 

* 

9.  In  what  countries  has  the  production  of  wool  largely  increased  during  recent 
years?  What  other  countries  besides  the  United  States  are  large  exporter! 
of  wheat  to  European  markets? 

10.  In  what  way  does  the  physical  formation  of  a  country  afTect  its  industries,  its 
commerce,  the  character  of  its  people,  and  the  tendencies  of  its  civilization? 
Make  your  answer  comprehensive,  and  illustrate  it  by  reference  to  countries 
of  varying  characteristics. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Define  (a)  friability;  (b)  erosion.    What  is  the  commonly  accepted  theory  of 

petrifaction? 

2.  Name  three  oceanic  forces  that  are  making  changes  in  the  earth's  crust. 

3.  In  what  is  anthracite  coal  similar  to  the  diamond?    In  what  different?    What 

is  the  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  petroleum? 

4.  Give  in  order  of  age  the  three  oldest  ages  of  rock  formation.    What  are  the 

distinguishing  characters  of  purely  igneous  rocks? 

6.  State  causes  why  some  great  rivers  have  deltas  while  others  do  not. 
6.    Describe  the  mode  of  accumulation  of  peat. 
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7.  In  what  era  does  the  age  of  Inyertebrates  occur?    What  are  the  other  subdl- 

Yislons  of  the  era? 

8.  How  were  gorges,  canons,  and  ravines  formed?    Name  some  noted  examples. 

How  were  the  gravel  ridges  of  America  produced? 

9.  Make  a  drawing  to  show  how  water  Is  forced  to  the  surface  In  flowing  artesian 

wells,  and  name  each  formation  shown  In  the  diagram. 

10.  What  are  the  two  principal  divisions  of  crystalline  rocks?  If  a  rock  Is  com- 
posed of  quartz  and  mica,  what  is  its  name?  What,  if  of  hornblende  and 
quartz? 

GBOMETRY. 

1.  Demonstrate:    The  volume  of  a  spherical  segment  of  one  base  is  TT  A'  (R  —  i  A)» 

A  being  the  altitude  of  the  segment,  and  R  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

2.  Demonstrate:    In  an  isosceles  spherical  triangle,  the  angles  opposite  the  equal 

sides  are  equal;  and  conversely,  if  two  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  are 
equal,  the  triangle  is  Isosceles. 

8.    (a)  Can  there  be  a  spherical  triangle  whose  sides  are  78"*,  US'*,  and  SI"*?    Why? 
(b)  Can  there  be  one  whose  sides  are  IGfi"*,  ISe"",  and  148®?    Why? 
((0  Can  there  be  a  spherical  triangle  whose  sides  are  52®,  126®,  and  140®?  Why? 

4.    Demonstrate:    A  spherical   angle  is  equal   to   the  measure  of   the   dledral 
included  by  the  great  circles  whose  areas  form  the  sides  of  the  angle. 

6b    What  is  the  area  of  the  lateral  surface  of  a  right  hexagonal  pyramid,  the  base 
of  which  is  Inscribed  in  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  20  feet,  the  altitude  of  the 
psrramid  being  8  feet. 

8.    When  is  a  line  divided  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio? 

Problem:    To  divide  a  line  In  extreme  and  mean  ratio  and  demonstrate  the 
solution. 

7.  Demonstrate:    Paralellograms  having  equal   bases  and   equal   altitudes   are 

equivalent 

8.  Demonstrate:    If  a  perpendicular  Is  let  fall  from  any  point  in  a  circumference 

upon  a  diameter,  this  perpendicular  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  seg- 
ments of  the  diameter. 

8.    Demonstrate:    The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  Is  equal  to  one-half  the  product 
of  its  apothem  into  its  perimeter. 

10.  Demonstrate:  If  the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal,  the  figure  is  a 
parallelogram. 

GRABiMAR. 

1.    Qiye  the  syntax  of  thai  In  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  Fall  he  that  must,  and  live  the  rest 

(b)  Not  a  word  of  thai,  if  you  please. 

(c)  I  heard  Biary's  essay,  but  not  that  of  Helen. 

(d)  It  is  believed  by  many  that  some  of  the  stars  are  inhabited. 

8.    Oive  the  simtaz  of  as  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  Aa  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

(b)  Is  she  08  tall  as  her  sister? 

(c)  This  gold  watch  is  presented  to  you  as  a  token  of  esteem. 

(d)  Such  gray  skies  as  these,  portend  rain. 

8.    Give  the  syntax  of  the  Italicized  words  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 
[20  credlU.] 
(a)  A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  toorth  40  ducats. 
(5)  A  silence  like  that  of  death  pervaded  the  house. 

(c)  Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle, 

(d)  He  commanded  the  men  to  halt. 

4.    (1)  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 
(2)  As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 
(8)  Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past! 
(4)  Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
(6)  Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
(6)  Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
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(7)  Leaying  thine  out-grown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea! 
(a)  Parse  suHft  and  roll,  line  (2). 

Parse  each,  nobler,  and  than,  line  (4). 
Parse  length  and  art,  line  (6). 
Parse  leaving  and  unresting,  line  (7). 
Give  principal  parts  of  leave,  line  (3). 
(ft)  Analyze  or  diagram  first  line  and  last  four  lines. 
[40  credits.] 

6.    Ck>nstruot  sentences  containing  each  of  the  following  and  underscore  the  illus- 
tration:    [20  credits.] 

(a)  A  reflexive  pronoun. 

(b)  A  verbal. 

(c)  The  past  perfect  tense  of  a  verb. 

(d)  A  subordinate  conjunction. 

(e)  A  factitive,  or  objective  complement. 

LITERARY  TEST. 

The  examination  in  the  studies  rhetoric,  literature,  penmanship,  reading,  and 
one-half  of  the  orthography,  will  consist  of  an  essay  of  not  more  than  3,000,  nor  leas 
than  2,000,  words  on  some  one  of  the  following  topics,  which  will  be  designated  on 
the  day  of  examination: 

A  Review  of  Oliver  Wendell  Homes  and  his  works. 

The  History  of  Michigan  from  the  earliest  period  to  1887. 

The  Marble  F^un:  (a)  purpose  of  the  novel;  (b)  plot;  (c)  principal  characten 
briefly  described:  (d)  literary  style  displayed;  (e)  general  impressipns. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

[One-half  of  the  examination  will  be  mtrked  on  the  spslUnv  in  the  literary  essay.] 

1.  Explain  carefully  the  difference  in  sound  between  o  and  &. 

2.  Give  all  the  consonants  that  are  ever  accompanied  with  diacritical  marks. 

3.  How  are  mutes  distinguished  from  semi- vowels  in  utterance? 

4.  State  four  requirements  of  good  articulation. 

5.  Mark  diacritically  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words:  idea,  either,  fruit, 

geyser,  genuine,  program,  hygiene,  trachea,  Tuesday,  saccharine. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  (a)  Explain  total  internal  reflection. 

(5)  What  is  meant  by  dispersion  of  light? 

2.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  index  of  refraction? 
ib)  Give  laws  of  refraction  of  light. 

3.  (a)  What  is  thermo-dynamics? 

(b)  Define  latent,  sensible,  and  specific  heat. 

4.  (o)  Give  the  facts  of  gravity  and  the  law  of  weight. 

(b)  If  a  body  weighs  120  lbs.  2,600  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  what 
distance  above  the  surface  will  it  weigh  80  lbs? 

5.  (a)  Explain  the  action  of  the  mercury  barometer.    When  is  pressure  greater,  in 

fair  or  rainy  weather? 
(b)  Give  Mariotte's  law. 

6.  Deduce  from  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  the  formula  for  the  velocity  of  spouting 

liquids  (v  =  8.02  ^Kh  ^  being  vertical  distance  from  the  center  of  the  orifloe  to 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  g  being  32.16  ft. 

7.  (a)  State  Archimedes'  principle. 

ib)  Give  Pascal's  law  and  the  rule  for  determining  lateral  liquid  pressure. 

8.  (a)  Define  energy,  foot-pound,  dyne,  erg,  &nd  horse-power. 

(2^)  Deduce  the  formula  for  measuring  kinetic  energy,  when  weight  and  veloc- 
ity are  given. 

9.  (a)  How  is  it  proved  that  air  has  weight? 

ib)  What  is  the  weight  of  air  in  a  room  30  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  10  feet 
high? 
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10.    (a)  How  much  water  per  hour  will  be  delivered  from  an  orifice  of  2  inches  area, 
25  feet  below  the  surface  of  a  tank  kept  full  of  water,  not  allowing  for 
resistance? 
(b)  Would  you  teach  physics  below  the  high  school?    Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENB. 

1.  How  are  the  bones  of  the  cranium  united?    Describe  the  knee  pan  and  its  use. 

2.  What  two  sets  of  muscles  do  we  usually  find  together,  and  how  does  each  set 

act    toward     the     other.    Locate     biceps,     triceps,     tendon    of    Achilles, 
diaphragm. 

3.  Should  we  breathe  through  the  mouth  or  throat?    Why?    What  changes  does 

breathing  prpduce  in  the  blood?    Where  and  how  do  these  changes  occur? 

4.  Why  are  cold  draughts  undesirable?    What  is  ventilation?    Describe  some 

good  method. 

6.  Describe  how  disinfectants  should  be  used.  Bxplain  how  they  effect  their 
purpose. 

6.  What  three  kinds  of  blood  vessels  are  there?    Bxplain  the  anatomy  and  use  of 

each. 

7.  What  is  the  office  of  the  brain?    Of  the  nerves?    What  are  the  functions  of  the 

spinal  cord? 

8.  What  are  narcotics?    Stimulants?    Name  some  of  their  effects  on  the  nerves. 

What  is  nervousness? 

9.  Where  is  the  nerve  of  hearing?    Why  is  a  blow  upon  the  side  of  the  head  or 

over  the  ear  dangerous? 

10.    Where  is  the  nerve  of  the  eye?    What  is  the  iris?    How  many  muscles  are 
there  to  each  eye?    Uses?    Where  should  the  light  come  from  when  we  read? 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  What  kind  of  text-books  in  regard  to  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene 

may  district  schools  use? 

2.  State  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  examination  by  county  commissioner  of 

schools,  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Agricultural  College. 

8.  What  boards  of  education  ca(n  take  advantage  of  the  new  law  for  the  compul- 
sory education  of  children,  and  for  the  punishment  of  truancy?  State  the 
important  features  of  the  -law. 

4.  Can  any  school  district  have  a  library?  How?  Who  has  charge?  Who  fur- 
nishes statement  for  apportionment  of  library  money? 

6.  Who  fills  vacancies  in  the  office  of  school  examiner?  Give  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  eligibility  to  office  of  commissioner  pt  schools.  In  what  counties  do 
second  grade  certificates  qualify  a  commissioner? 

6.  Give  qualifications  necessary  for  examiners.    Give  dates  for  regular  examina- 

tions of  teachers.    Give  dates  of  the  optional  regular  examinations. 

7.  Give  the  origin  and  history  of  the  so-called  Liberal  Republican  party. 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  school  duties  of  the  supervisor? 

9.  What  is  done  with  money  raised  by  the  one-mill  tax? 

10.  •  Is  a  person  who  owns  property  liable  to  taxation  a  legal  voter  at  a  school  meet- 
ing?   Can  he  vote  to  raise  money?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

THEORY  AND   ART. 

1.  Name  five  of  the  most  noted  of  the  world's  greatest  educators  now  dead. 

2.  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen?    What  are  its  three 

great  divisions? 

8.  Give  several  reasons  why  the  study  of  United  States  history  should  be  given  an 
important  place  in  the  curriculum. 
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4.  On  what  ground  does  the  State  base  its  right  to  levy  school  tax  on  the  property 

of  those  who  have  no  children? 

5.  Explain  the  value  of  schoolroom  decorations,  and  name  some  suitable  ones. 

6.  Name  five  books  you  have  read  on  educational  topics. 

7.  Give  in  brief  the  general  plan  and  purpose  of  any  one  of  them.    [20  credits.] 

8.  Suggest  any  amendments  to  the  school  law  which  you  think  would  be  bene* 

flcial  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  apperception? 

U.  B.  HISTORY. 

1.  What  was  the  Resumption  Act  of  1879?    What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Sher* 

man  Silver  Bill,  for  the  repeal  of  which  a  special  session  of  Congress  wa» 
called? 

2.  Distinguish  as  to  the  proper  application  and  reference  of  the  historical  terms,. 

Provincial  Congress,  Continental  Congress,  Federal  Congress. 

8.  In  what  way  did  the  existence  of  slavery  here  first  cause  political  contention 
between  slavery  and  anti-slavery  states?  How  was  the  disputed  question 
temporarily  disposed  of? 

4.  With  what  national  policies  are  the  following  names  historically  associated: 

James  Monroe,  John  C.  Calhoun,  James  Q.  Blaine? 

5.  What  assault  committed  in  the  United  States  Senate  added  to  the  hostility 

between  the  north  and  south?    What  discussion  led  to  the  assault? 

6.  Give  a  brief  review  of  several  periods  of  business  prostration  known  as- 

"panics"  which  have  occurred  in  our  country  during  the  past  forty  years. 

7.  Give  the  origin  and  history  of  the  so-called  Ldberal  Republican  party. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "New  South?"    What  can  you  say  of  Henry  W. 

Grady? 

9.  Why  was  the  income  tax  law  recently  enacted  declared  unconstitutional? 

10.    Give  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  Mormon  church  from  its  origin  to  the* 
present  time. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  the  principle  of  zoological  classification?    Discuss  the  geographicar 

distribution  of  animals.  » 

2.  Classify  the  oyster.    Describe  its  respiratory  and  circulatory  apparatus,  and  tell* 

something  of  its  life. 

8.  Define  and  describe  the  following  terms  as  used  in  soology:  antenna,  oil-sac,, 
gills,  gizzard,  compound  eye,  diptera,  oviparous,  larva,  swimming  bladder, 
pupa,  blow-holes,  radiata,  articulata. 

4.  Explain  process  of  digestion  in  ruminants.    In  cetacea.    Compare  general  char- 

acters of  ruminants  and  camivora. 

5.  Describe  the  shapes  and  dispositions  of  the  toes  in  birds.    Name  a  bird  belong- 

ing to  each  of  the  following  orders:     sca^sores,  passeres,  raptores,  nata- 
tores,  grallatores. 

8.    Describe  metamorphosis  in  the  hymenoptera.    In  batrachia. 

7.  Describe  the   poison    apparatus  in    poisonous   snakes.    Which  is  considered' 

higher  in  the  scale  of  existence,  pisces,  reptilia,  or  batrachia?    Why? 

8.  Why  are  there  some  animals  called  cold  blooded  and  others  warm  blooded? 

What  differences  exist  in  the  blood,  if  any?    Describe  the  circulation  in 
fishes. 

» 

9.  Name  six  fur-bearing  animals  and  give  the  classification  of  each.    Classify 

the  elephant,  ant,  deer,  ape,  fly. 

10.    Describe  the  foot  of  the  camel.    Name  certain  animals  which  have  a  peculiar 
or  special  means  of  defense. 
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II.     QUBSTIONd  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION  FOR 
EXAMINATION  HELD  AT  L\NSING,  DECEMBER,  1896. 

ALGBBBA. 

1.  If  a  =  2, 6  =  3,  a;  =  6,  and  y  =  6,  what  do  the  following  ezpreseionB  equal? 

V^  {a  +  b)y  ^  +  V^(a+a:)(|f-2a)}.+VKy-«>)»a}^ 

{ayY{bx  +  a^  +  3)  a—    

2.  When  do  you  change  the  signs  in  removing  a  parenthesis?  Why?  In  removing  a 
Itarenthesis  preceded  by  a  minus  sign,  is  the  sign  of  the  first  term  changed  as  well  aa 
the  others? 

3.  Remove  the  marks  of  aggregation  from 

a  +  26  — {  6o  — [3*  +  (8«  —  2  -f  6y  —a?)  +  to]  -36  )- 
(b*      5a^       39        a;  1 

4.  Divide  p  +  ^a  + 16  ^^  V  "^  2^  *°^  *^^*  ^^^  ^^^^' 

5.  What  is  the  H.  a  D.  of  10  a'  6>  +  10  a>  +  20  a%  2  6*  +  2  a>,  and  4  a>  6  +  12  a*  6* 

+  46*  +  lSa6»?    Give  rule. 

6.  (a)  Multiply  ^^5    «    by  YaXr\  bqcI  write  the  result  without  negative  ezponenta. 

(6)  Divide  — 2^3 —  by  ^^    |__^  ,>  and  have  the  quotient  in  the  integral  form. 

7.  Divide  J4  VjTby  V2  +  3  VjTand  give  rule. 

8.  Solve  ^ '  ^  ^_ 

Sax  +  b      SVu»  +  56 

9.  If  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  A  and  C  together  in  9 

days,  and  B  and  0  together  in  10  days,  in  how  many  days  can  each  alone  perform 
the  work? 

10.  A  is  indebted  to  B  $1,000  and  is  able  to  raise  but  1000.  With  this  sum  A  proposes 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  debt,  and  the  interest  at  B%  in  advance,  on  his  note  at  2yeara 
for  the  remainder.    For  what  sum  should  the  note  be  drawn? 

ARITHMBTIO. 

1.  From  your  knowledge  of  circular  measure  and  of  the  length  of  a  degree  of 

longitude  at  the  equator,  compute  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the 
equator. 

2.  A  man  wishes  his  son  to  have  $3,000  when  he  is  21  years  of  age.    What  sum 

must  be  deposited  at  the  son's  birth,  in  a  savings  bank  which  pays  compound 
Interest  at  the  annual  rate  of  6%,  so  that  the  deposit  shall  amount  to  that 
sum  when  the  boy  becomes  of  age? 

8.  A  tank  which  holds  200  gallons  can  be  filled  by  one  pipe  in  15  minutes  and 
emptied  by  another  pipe  in  40  minutes.  If  the  tank  is  emptied  and  both  are 
opened  at  the  same  time,  how  long  will  it  take  to  fill  It? 

4.  What  will  be  the  face  of  a  60  day  draft  purchased  for  |450,  if  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  %%  premium  and  the  rate  of  discount  6%? 

6.  There  is  a  circular  park  250  rods  in  diameter,  and  within  it  is  a  circular  lake 
125  rods  in  circumference.  What  is  the  area  of  the  park,  exclusive  of  the 
lake? 

.TO 
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6.  What  l8  the  base  of  a  triangular  plot  of  ground,  whose  area  Is  6H  acres  and 

whose  altitude  is  44  rods? 

7.  The  weight. of  oak  ashes  is  y^  of  the  weight  of  the  wood  consumed,  and  the 

weight  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  contained  in  the  ashes  is  .065  of  the  weight 
of  the  ashes.  How  many  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  there  in  the 
ashes  of  500  pounds  of  oak  wood? 

8.  A  hollow  sphere  whose  diameter  is  6  inches,  weighs  %  as  much  as  a  solid 

sphere  of  the  same  material  and  diameter.    How  thick  is  the  shell? 

9.  I  wish  to  raise  |550  by  having  my  note  discounted  at  a  bank  for  2  mos.,  16  da. 

at  6%.    What  must  be  the  face  of  the  note? 
10.    I  find  that  I  owe  A  50%  more  than  I  owe  C,  and  B  33^  more  than  I  owe  A. 
Now,  if  I  owe  B  1800  more  than  I  do  C,  how  much  is  my  indebtedness  to  each? 

BOTANY. 

1.  Describe  briefly  the  growth  of  plants  from  the  seeds. 

2.  Diseuss  the  functions  of  roots  and  their  mode  of  growth. 

8.    Compare  the  roots  of  sunflower,  bean,  and  pea  with  those  of  Indian  com. 

4.  Discuss  the  structure  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  stem.  Compare  the  stem  of 
the  maple  and  Indian  com. 

6.    Describe  some  of  the  modified  or  derived  forms  of  stems. 

6.  Name  and  describe  all  the  parts  of  a  leaf.    Discuss  the  arrangement  of  leaves 

on  the  stem. 

7.  Write  a  chart  of  a  typical  flower,  giving  the  principal  subdivisions  of  each 

part. 

8.  Deflne  inflorescence.    What  is  meant  by  definite  and  indefinite  infiorescenoe. 

9.  Describe  fertilisation.    What  is  fmit? 

10.    Qive  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  crowfoot  family. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1..  What  data  are  necessary  to  fix  an  atomic  weight? 

8.    If  226  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  and  500  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen,  both 
at  110  degrees,  be  mixed  and  exploded,  what  will  be  the  composition  of  the 
remaining  gas,  and  what  its  volume  at  0  degrees? 

8.  What  is  molecular  volume  and  how  is  it  expressed?  Of  what  aseistanoe  is 
density  in  fixing  molecular  weight? 

4.  What  group  of  atoms  in  every  sulphate?    In  every  hydrate?    In  every  nitrate? 

6.    For  what  elements  do  the  symbols  Fe,  Mn,  and  Cr  stand?    What  is  the  effect 
of  heat  on  MnOs,  KOlOs.  and  8  respectively? 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  properties  of  Co  and  C02,  and  tell  how  each  destroys 

life.    Qive  a  test  for  each, 

7.  Is  C  a  bleaching  agent?    Why?    What   is  meant   by  oxidizing   agents?    By 

reducing  agents? 

8.  Describe  Ifarsh's  test  for  arsenic. .  What  is  the  limit  of  its  delicacy? 

9.  Distinguish  between  washing  soda  and  baking  soda.    Why  is  the  latter  better 

for  baking  than  the  former? 

10.    Distinguish  between  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron.    Between  wrought  iron  and 
steel? 

CIVIL  GOVBRNMBNT. 

1.  Through  what  means  and  when,  under  present  State  laws,  would  an  applicant 
for  citizenship  from  a  foreign  country,  coming  to  Michigan,  January  1,  1896, 
become  a  voter  here? 

8.  What  states  compose  the  United  States  Judicial  Circuit  in  which  you  live? 
What  counties  compose  the  Judicial  District  of  Michigan  in  which  you  live? 

5.  Bxplain  the  terms,  belligerent,  extradition,  contraband. 
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4.  What  officers  constitute  the  Ifichlgan  State  Board  of  Equalization?    What  are 

the  duties  of  the  board? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms,  reprisal,  embargo,  privateer,  blockade? 

What  is  a  paper  blockade? 

6.  State  as  fully  as  you  can  the  laws  of  our  State  relative  to  marriage,  including 

property  rights  retained  and  property  obligations  assumed  in  the  legal  mar- 
riage contract. 

7.  By  whom  is  Michigan  at  present  represented  in  the  United  States  Senate?    By 

whom  is  our  State  represented  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives? 

S.    What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  United  States  officers— Judges,  attomesrs, 
and  marshals? 

9.    Give  the  political  divisions  in  which  you  reside,  from  ward  or  township  to 
State,  inclusive. 

10.    State  as  fully  as  you  can  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Governor  of  Michigan. 

OBNBRAL  HISTORY. 

1.  By  whom  has  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  England  been  successfully  filled 

during  the  past  twelve  years?    Give  some  important  events  conected  with 
each  administration. 

2.  Give  some  facts  connected  with  the  life  and  labors  of  Count  Tolstoi. 

S.    What  were  the  so-called  States  of  the  Church?    What  is  the  present  attitude  ot 
the  Pope  of  Rome  toward  the  government  of  Italy? 

4.  Give  a  brief  review  of  the  life  and  death  of  Thomas  &  Becket 

5.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  established  the  first  permanent  French  settle- 

ment within  the  present  territory  of  Canada? 

f.    Give  some  important  facts  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  present 
German  Empire. 

7.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Father  Marquette  so  far  as  it  relates  to  early 

explorations  and  settlements  in  this  country. 

8.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  more  important  events  in  the  life  of  Savonarola. 

9.  What  form  of  government  prevails  in  each  of  the  several  political  divisions  of 

South  America? 

10.    Give  a  sketch  of  the  cause,  course,  and  participants  in  the  Crimean  war. 

OBOORAPHY. 

1.  stated  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  what  subjects  are  included  in  the 

present  study  of  geography  which  you  deem  of  practical  and  culture  value? 
Briefly  indicate  the  value  you  attach  to  such  subjects  as  you  name. 

2.  Name  the  most  important  railroads  of  Biichigan  and  give  their  several  routes, 

including  the  principal  cities  through  which  and  to  which  they  run,  and  the 
more  important  freight  business  of  such  roads  as  you  name. 

3.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  The  Netherlands,  including  the  characteristics  of  the 

country,  occupations  of  the  people,  its  commerce,  and  leading  cities. 

4.  What  sections  of  the  United  States  lead  in  the  production  of  crude  petroleum 

and  natural  gas?    What  sections  lead  in  the  production  of  coal  and  iron? 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  trade  and  anti-trade  winds?    Indicate  the  direction 

in  which  they  blow  and  the  cause  of  their  deflection. 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  leading  industries  of  the   following   cities:    Denver, 

Atlanta,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Kansas  City,  Cleveland?    Give  some  causes 
for  the  existence  of  the  industries  indicated  in  the  cities  named. 

7.  What  would  be  the  exact  time  of  the  arrival  of  a  telegram  at  Buffalo  which 

was  sent  from  Boston  at  10  a.  m.?    What  would  be  the  time  of  its  arrival 
at  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco? 

8.  What  is  indicated  by  the  term  tropic?    Why  are  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and 

Capricorn  so  called? 
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9.  On  wbat  dates  does  the  sun  appear  to  be  directly  overhead  at  the  equator  at 
noon?  What  day  is  known  to  you  as  the  longest  in  the  year?  What  the 
shortest?    During  what  period  of  time  is  the  sun  visible  from  the  north  pole? 

10.  Name  as  definitely  as  you  can  the  divisions  of  land  and  water  through  which  the 
equator  passes,  commencing  at  any  named  point. 

•  GEOLOGY. 

L  Discuss  and  account  for  Joints,  fissures,  and  mineral  veins  in  the  structure  of 
rodks. 

2.  Account  for  the  structure  of  stratified  rocks,  unstratifled  and  metamorphie 
rocks. 

8.  What  is  erosion  and  what  are  its  agents?  By  what  means  is  the  amount  of 
erosion  determined? 

4.  Define  the  terms  fault,  fossil,  fumarole,  canon,  delta,  drift,  era,  peat  and 
eozoic  as  used  in  geology. 

6.  Explain  the  mode  of  accumulation  of  coal.  What  is  the  relation,  as  to  geologi- 
cal time,  of  the  carboniferous  age  and  the  reptilian  age? 

6.  Discuss  the  formation  of  limestone  caves, 

7.  What  is  the  theory  of  geologists  about  a  former  great  glacier  in  America? 

How  extensive  must  it  have  been? 

8.  What  animals  characterize  and  what  rock  formations  belong  to  the  Triassic 

period. 

9.  How  can  feldspar  be  distinguished  from  calcite?    What  is  the  composition  of 

granite?    What  is  mica  schist?    What  is  the  difference  between  slate  and 
shale? 

10.    Discuss  briefiy  primeval  man  In  Europe. 

GBOMBTRY. 

1.    Demonstrate:    If  a  perpendicular  is  erected  at  the  middle  point  of  a  straight 
line,— 
(a)  Any  point  in  the  perpendicular  Is  equally  distant  from  the  extremities  of 

the  line. 
(5)  Any  point  without  the  perpendicular  la  nearer  the  extremity  of  the  line 
on  its  own  side  of  the  perpendicular. 

8.  If  one  line  meet  another,  show  that  the  two  lines  bisecting  these  supplemental 
angles  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

8.    Demonstrate:    If  any  transversal  cuts  two  parallels, — 
(a)  Any  two  corresponding  angles  are  equal, 
(ft)  Any  two  alternate  interior,  or  any  two  alternate  exterior  angles  are 

equal, 
(c)  The  sum  of  any  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  the  transversal* 

or  the  sum  of  any  two  exterior  angles  on  the  same  side.  Is  two  right 

angles,  or  a  straight  angle. 

4.  Problem. — To  pass  a  circumference  through  three  given  points  not  In  the  same 
straight  line.    Demonstrate  the  solution. 

6.  From  a  point  out  of  a  given  straight  line  to  draw  a  line  making  a  given  angle 
with  the  first  line.    Explain. 

6.  Problem. — With  a  given  radius  draw  a  circle  tangent  to  the  sides  of  a  given 

angle.    Demonstrate  the  solution. 

7.  Demonstrate:    The  areas  of  similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares 

of  any  two  homologous  sides  of  the  polygons. 

8.  Define  a  plane.    What  determines  the  position  of  a  plane? 

9.  Demonstrate:     The  angle  included  by  perpendiculars  drawn  from  any  point 

within  a  diedral  to  Its  faces,  is  the  supplement  of  the  dledral. 

10.  Demonstrate:  In  an  Isosceles  spherical  triangle,  the  angles  opposite  the  equal 
sides  are  equal;  and  conversely,  if  two  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  are 
equal,  the  triangle  Is  isosceles. 
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GRAMMAR. 

1.  Explain  the  following  terms  used  by  various  authors  In  connection  with  their 

treatment  of  adjectives;  descriptive,  definitive,  specifying,  qualifying,  pro- 
nominal, limiting,  numeral,  proper. 

2.  State  rules  for  the  use  of  shall  or  should  and  will  or  wwM,  giving  sentences 

to  illustrate  the  use  of  each. 

S. '  Name  four  parts  of  speech  usually  employed  to  introduce  subordinate  clausea. 
Illustrate  the  use  of  each  by  a  sentence. 

4.  Explain  the  use  of  the  copula  in  grammar;  what  words  are  mostly  used  as 

copulas? 

6.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentence:    "For  a  man  to  give  hla 

opinion  of  ioMt  he  sees  Imt  in  part,  is  an  unjustifiable  piece  of  rashness  and 
folly." 

C    Analyze  or  diagram:     [20  credits.] 

The  crow  doth  sing  aa  sweetly  as  the  lark 
When  neither  is  attended;  and  I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

— Merchant  of  Veniee, 

7.  What  rules  for  punctuation  are  illustrated  by  the  marks  given  in  the  lines 

quoted  in  question  6.    [5  credits.] 

8.  Give  principal  parts  of  think,  sing,  cackle,  do,  to  be.    [6  credits.] 

5.  Give  the  syntax  of  the  italicized  words  in  each  of  the  following:     [20  credits.] 

(a)  He  was  now  about  ready  to  open  his  mouth. 
(6)  She  bade  me  adieu, 
(o)  He  came  after  I  left 

(d)  He  looks  as  if  he  were  cold. 

(e)  'Tis  with  our  Judgments  as  with  our  watches,  none  go  fust  alike,  yet  each 
believes  his  oicn. 

if)  Great  Britain  does  not  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  when  it  prevents 

her  from  stealing  the  territory  of  a  weaker  nation. 
(g)  Do  you  dote  on  examinations? 

LITBRART  TBST. 

The  examination  in  the  studies  rhetoric,  literature,  penmanship,  reading,  and 
one-half  of  the  orthography,  will  consist  of  an  essay  of  not  more  than  8,000,  nor 
less  than  2,000  words  on  some  one  of  the  following  topics  which  will  be  designated 
on  the  day  of  examination: 

The  Ordinance  of  1787. 

Life  and  Works  of  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant 

"Pendennls:"  (a)  purpose  of  the  novel;  (h)  plot;  (o)  principal  charaeters 
briefly  described;  (d)  literary  style  displayed;  (f)  general  impressions. 

ORTHOORAPHT. 

[One-half  of  the  examlaatlon  will  be  marked  on  the  spelUng  in  the  literary  eaaay.] 
L    Mark  dlacritlcally  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words:    Tuesday,  sloth, 

rude,  Chicago,  architect 
8.    Bxplain  carefully  the  difference  in  sound  between  fi  and  S 
8.    Give  five  prefixes  and  words  illustrating  their  uses. 
4.    Explain  the  use  of  x  in  our  language. 

6.  Define  cognate,  orthoepy,  digraph,  cedilla,  tilde,  as  used  in  orthography. 

PHYSICS. 

1.    Name  the  general,  also  the  characteristic  properties  of  matter, 
a.    Give  the  laws  of  motion.    Define  equllibrant 

8.    A  stone  is  thrown  horizontally  from  the  top  of  a  tower  257.28  ft.  high  with  a 
velocity  of  60  ft.  a  second.    Where  will  it  strike  the  ground? 
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4.  A  pendulum  6  feet  long  makes  400  ylbratlons  during  a  certain  time.  How  many 

vibrations  will  it  make  in  the  same  time  after  the  pendulum  rod  has  expanded 
half  an  inch? 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  object  of  experiments  in  the  study  of  physics? 
lb)  What  is  the  metric  unit  of  weight? 

(o)  How  is  it  obtained? 

6.  In  one  pan  of  a  false  balance,  a  roll  of  butter  weighs  1  lb.  6  oz.;  in  the  other 

2  lbs.  4  oz.    Find  the  true  weight. 

7.  (a)  Does  it  require  more  work  to  lift  a  barrel  of  flour  into  a  wagon  four  feet 

high  than  to  place  it  there  by  rolling  it  up  a  plank  12  feet  long? 
(6)  Show  why? 

8.  (a)  State  Archimedes'  principle. 

(b)  How  may  it  be  experimentally  yerifled? 

(o)  In  finding  specific  gravity,  what  is  always  the  dividend  and  what  is  the 

divisor? 
(d )  A  specific  gravity  bulb  weighs  88  g.  in  air,  28  g.  in  water,  and  20  g.  In  an 

acid.    Find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid. 

9.  Why  is  it  desirable  that  a  glass  rod  used  for  electrification  be  warmer  than  the 

atmosphere  of  the  room  where  it  is  used? 

IQ.    A  candle  fiame  is  6  feet  fom  a  wall;  a  lense  Is  between  the  fiame  and  the  wall, 

6  feet  from  the  latter;  a  distinct  image  of  the  fiame  la  found  upon  the  wall: 

(a)  In  what  other  position  may  the  lens  be  placed,  that  a  distinct  image  may 

be  found  upon  the  wall? 
(6)  How  will  the  lengths  of  the  images  compare? 

PHTSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIBNB. 

1.  Describe  the  structure  of  cells.    What  is  the  work  of  cells?    What  do  nerve 

cells  represent? 

2.  How  does  fermentation  affect  a  substance?    Give  illustrations  of  some  fermen- 

tations.   Why  Is  alcohol  called  a  narcotic  poison? 

8.  Describe  the  alimentary  canal.  Where  Is  the  soft  palate?  The  hard  palate? 
The  tonsils?    How  does  saliva  affect  starch? 

8.  Describe  the  alimentary  canal.  Where  la  the  soft  palate?  The  hard  palate? 
the  tonsils?    How  does  saliva  afPect  starch? 

4.  Describe  the  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.    Name  some  oon* 

dltlons  affecting  digestion. 

5.  What  does  the  liver  secrete?    Define  absorption.    Where  does  it  take  place? 

Where  Is  the  portal  vein? 

6.  Trace  the  course  of   digestive   fats  from   the  intestines    to  the  heart    The 

digested  lean  meats. 

7.  Where  is  venous  blood  found?  Where  does  blood  cease  to  be  arterial?  Describe 

the  clotting  of  blood.    What  causes  it  and  of  what  does  clot  consist?. 

8.  Of  what  use  are  ligaments?    What  is  caused  by  injuries  to  them?    Describe  the 

composition  of  voluntary  muscle? 

9.  What  two  tissues  chiefiy  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  body?    Discuss 

"Does  alcohol  aid  in  resisting  cold?" 

10.  What  is  a  nerve?    Describe  the  spinal  cord?    What  is  refiex  action?    Is  it  ever 

under  the  control  of  the  will?  ' 

11.  What  is  meant  by  pure  air?    Name  some  of  the  effects  resulting  from  a  defi- 

ciency of  air?    What  is  the  distinction  between  a  deodorizer  and  a  disin- 
fectant? 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  What  limitations  and  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  county  commissioner 
of  schools?  Mention  one  that  applies  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  to  instructor  at  an  Institute;  to  school  examiner. 

8.    By  whom  are  school  districts  formed  and  numbered? 
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8.    How  l8  the  primary  school  fund  raised? 

4.  (a)  Who  are  legal  voters  at  school  meetings? 

(&>  In  what  districts,  if  any,  are  women  barred  from  voting? 

5.  (a)  What  citizenship  qualification  is  required  of  teachers? 

(6)  In  your  opinion  what  constitutes  good  moral  character  in  a  teacher? 

6.  (a)  What  tuition  may  be  charged  to  non-resident  pupils? 
(6) What  Is  the  minimum  legal  size  of  school  flags? 

7.  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  State  Board  of  Education  grants  cer- 

tificates to  college  graduates? 

8.  Are  certificates  or  diplomas  granted  in  other  states  valid  in  this  State? 

9.  What  pupils  of  the  compulsory  age  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law 

for  compulsory  attendance?  ' 

10.    (a)  In  what  city  school  districts  may  the  board  establish  ungraded  schools? 
(h)  What  oflieer  must  be  consulted  before  sentence  Is  passed  upon  a  Juvenile 
disorderly  person? 

THEORY  AND  ART. 

1.  Name  one  book  on  pedagogy  that  you  have  read  during  the  past  year  and 

give  one  of  its  leading  thoughts. 

2.  Make  a  definite  statement  about  any  two  of  the  following:    Rousseau,  Horace 

Mann,  W.  H.  Payne,  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

8.    State  something  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  "Committee  of  Ten." 

4.    Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  "correlation  of  studies;"  give  an  illustration. 
[80  credits.] 

6.    State  your  method  of  teaching  intelligent  patriotism  in  schools.    [20  credits.] 

6.  What  Is  the  educational  value  of  English  grammar? 

7.  Explain  the  present  status  of  "child  study"  and  its  practical  bearing  on  Softool 

teaching.    [80  credits.] 

* 

U.  8.  HISTORY. 

1.  How  many  notable  attempts  have  been  made  to  dissolve  or  disrupt  the  Union  f 

When  and  under  what  circumstances  were  these  attempts  made  and  what 
names  are  historically  connected  with  them? 

2.  When  and  where  was  held  the  first  legislative  body  that  ever  assembled  In  this^ 

country?    Of  whom  was  it  composed?    What  can  you  say  of  its  powers  and 
limitations? 

8.  OlvQ  the  causes  and  results  and  indicate  the  participants  in  the  Colonial  con- 

tests known  as  King  William's  War,  Queen  Anne's  War,  King  George's  War. 

4.  When  and  under  what  auspices  was  the  first  national  political  convention  held?* 

5.  Prior  to  the  first  national  convention,  how  were  presidential  candidates  nomi- 

nated and  how  were  the  electors  chosen? 

6.  Give  some  facts  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Harvard  College  and  Tale 

University. 

7.  Give  some  of  the  more  important  facts  connected  with  the  public  career  of 

Allen  G.  Thurman. 

8.  When  was  the  first  Atlantic  cable  successfully  laid?    Give  some  facts  con- 

nected with  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  enterprise. 

9.  Refer  to  some  of  the  more  important  events  connected  with  the  adminlstratloni 

of  President  Hayes. 

10.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  declaration  made  by  President  Monroe,  now 
known  as  the  "Monroe  Doctrine?"  Give  your  own  interpretation  and  ideas 
as  to  its  scope  and  wisdom. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

1.  What   Is    understood    by  "organization?"    Wliat    by  "classification?"    Upon 

what  characters  are  "sub-kingdoms"  founded? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  characters  of  Protozoa?    The  three  great  classes  of? 

8.  What  are  the  chief  difiTerences  in  the  metamorphosis  of  insects?    What  pecul- 

iarity distinguishes  the  adult  state  of  insects  which  undergo  no  metamor- 
phosis? 

4..  Describe  the  general  structure  of  the  digestive  system  in  birds. 

5.  Note  the  differences  which  exist  in  the  form  of  the  sternum  in  birds  which  fly 

and  those  which  do  not. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  gill  and  a  lung? 

7.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Diptera?    Give  examples.    General 

characters  of  the  Rasores?    Examples? 

S.    What  is  the  "blowing"  of  the  whale?    Give  examples  of  the  whalebone  whales 
and  toothed  whales. 

9.  What  mammals  have  no  teeth?    No  external  ear? 

10.    Describe  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  course  of  circulation  in  a  tjrpical  fish. 
Nature  and  position  of  the  limbs  of  fishes. 


COUNTY    EXAMINATIONS. 


ni.    QUESTIONS    PREPARED    BY    THE     SUPijJRINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE    REGULAR    EXAMINATION, 

MARCH  28  AND  29,  1895. 


RULES    GOVERNING    EXAMINATIONS. 

[Note  to  examiners  and  upplioanta— Read  Na  II  oarefully.] 

1.  The  package  containing  the  questions  shall  be  opened  by  the  commissioner 

and  he  shall  direct  their  distribution. 

2.  The  questions  upon  a  given  subject  shall  be  distributed  at  the  same  time  to  all 

applicants  and  no  recess  be  allowed  until  the  subject  Is  finished. 

8.  Applicants  when  absent  at  Its  opening,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tion, except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

4.  No  candidate  shall  leave  the  rooin  or  communicate  with  any  other  candidate  or 
any  visitor  during  the  examination,  except  by  permission  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

6.  All  papers  must  be  written  on  legal  cap  paper,  unless  the  commissioner  pre- 
scribes or  permits  some  other  size. 

6.  The  commissioner  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  completed  examination  papers, 

and  they  shall  he  kept  an  file  at  his  office  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  after  the 
examination,  say  six  months. 

7.  In  arithmetic  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  general  accuracy  In  method,  shall 

be  considered  not  less  than  three  times  as  Important  as  obtaining  a  correct 
answer. 

8.  In  grammar  allowance  shall  be  made  for  different  authorities. 

9.  A  candidate's  handwriting  shall  be  Judged  from  the  answers  to  the  questions 

In  penmanship. 

10.  Applicants  for  third  grade  certificates  shall  be  examined  In  writing,  orthog- 
govemment,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  school  law,  physiology  and  hygiene 
raphy,  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  United  States  history,  civil 
with  special  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  human  system  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics.  Applicants  for  second  grade  certificates 
shall.  In  addition  to  the  third  grade  branches,  be  required  to  write  on  two 
additional  ones  which  they  may  select  from  the  lists  furnished  In  general  his- 
tory, botany,  physics,  and  algebra.  Applicants  for  first  grade  certificates 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  third  grade  branches,  be  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion In  botany,  general  history,  geometry,  and  algebra. 
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11.  Third  grade  certificates  of  class  B  are  valid  in  all  districts  of  the  county  in 
which  they  are  granted.  Third  grade  certificates  of  class  A  should  be  issued 
ONLY  to  those  who  teach  in  primary  departments  (first  four  grades)  of  graded 
schools.  Holding  a  certificate  of  class  A  does  not  legally  qualify  a  teacher 
for  any  other  school.  Boards  of  examiners  must  not  grant  certificates  of 
class  B  to  applicants  who  have  done  only  the  work  required  for  a  certificate 
of  class  A.  Each  printed  list  is  plainly  marked  and  no  mistake  should  be 
made.  (See  Sec.  6,  Act  No.  147,  Public  Acts  of  1898;  also  compiler's  Section 
181,  School  Laws  of  1898.) 

ALGBBBA. 
Fint  Qrade. 

L  (a)  Define  r«K>t  of  an  equation  and  root  of  a  number. 

(6)  What  does  an  exponent  indicate  when  it  is  a  positive  integer;  a  poeitive  frac- 
tion; a  negative  integer? 

2.  Resolve  the  following  into  elementary  factors: 

f6»a+6a?-4 
I  a»— 13a6+46« 
^  a«-^««— 6aa» 
I  66»»«— 76flj»— 3a* 

L7aj»-48«— 7 

3.  Solve  the  following  without  udng  any  quadratic  higher  than  the  second  degree: 

03+^9=225.    aoy=lOB. 

4.  Apply  the  Binomial  Theorem  to  the  expansion  of  {x—af*  to  the  4th  term. 

6.  (a)  How  would  you  prove  to  your  pupils  that  s^ — y^  is  exactly  divisible  by  09— y? 
(b)  What  is  your  plan  for  verifying  at  sight,  without  solving  or  substituting,  the 
results  whion  pupils  give  tor  such  equations  as  as*— 10a9+30=07 

6.  Solve  («— 1)  (»»+«— 1)=0. 


«  «  ..      w     15+VlO  .  16~\^ 

7.  Rationalize  — -^  + ^. 

15-VlO      15-l-VlO 

8.  A  merchant  sold  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  silk  for  140.50.    If  he  had  sold  nine 

yards  more  for  the  same  money,  he  would  have  received  75  cents  less  per  yard. 
How  many  yards  did  he  sell? 

9.  Write  two  of  the  formulas  much  used  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  three  for 

geometrical  progression? 

10.  There  is  a  certain  number  composed  of  two  fligures;  if  to  the  sum  of  its  digits  7  be 
added,  the  result  will  be  three  times  the  left  hand  digit;  and  if  from  the  number 
itself  18  be  subtracted,  the  digits  will  be  inverted.    Find  the  number. 

SMond  Gnde. 

1.  What  proof,  or  verification,  do  you  require  of  pupils  as  to  correctness  of  their 

results  in  solving  problems  involving  simple  equations? 

2.  ia)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  oo- efficient  and  an  exponent? 
(6)  What  kind  of  oo-efficient  has  every  algebraic  quality? 

3.  A  and  B  began  to  play  together  with  equal  sums  of  money;  A  won  920,  but  after- 

wards lost  half  of  iul  that  he  then  had,  when  his  money  was  half  as  much  as  that 
of  B.G  What  had  each  at  first? 

4.  (a)  By  what  would  you  multiply  oc^+a^+aoii^+y^  to  give  0^— y^? 

(b)  Explain  how  these  expressions  may  be  factored  at  sight?     \  ^jrl^»If  I  *lf 

5.  Illustrate  the  various  transformations  of  an  equation. 

6.  Explain  why  addition  does  not  always  mean  augmentation,  nor  subtraction  always 

denote  diminution. 

7.  Two  numbers  are  to  each  other  as  2}i  to  5,  and  their  sum  is  30.  Find  the  numbers. 

8.  Give  careful  explanation  of  the  law  relating  to  the  signs  plus  and  minus,  in  both 

multiplication  and  division. 
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9.  A  man  being  asked  his  age,  replied  that  he  was  four  years  his  wife's  senior;  and  if 

her  affe  were  deoreased  hj  12,  he  would  be  twioe  as  old.    What  was  the  age  of 
each? 

10.  What  explanation  would  you  give  your  pupils  of  the  right  to  **  transpose"  a  term 
from  one  member  of  an  equation  to  the  other  by  changing  the  sign? 

ABITHMBTIC. 
Flrat  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  Resolve  88,536  into  its  prime  factors.    Find  all  the  sets  of  factors  in  72. 

2.  A  geographic  mile  is  A-  of  ^  of  the  earth's   circumference;  the  equatorial 

circumference  is  131,488,200  feet.  How  many  common  or  statute  miles  are* 
equal  to  60  geographic  miles  on  the  equator? 

8.  A  can  mow  %  of  a  field  of  grass  in  7  days;  B  can  mow  %  of  it  in  8  days;  how 
long  will  it  take  both  working  together  to  mow  the  field?  Explain  as  to  & 
class. 

4.  If  81  yards  of  cloth  1^  yards  wide  makes  27  coats,  how  many  yards  1^  srards 
wide  will  be  required  to  make  60  jackets,  each  jacket  containing  4-5  as  much 
cloth  as  a  coat?    Solve  by  proportion.  * 

B.    (a)  Write  a  90  day  promissory  note  for  which  you  should  get  |240  at  a  bank,, 
•discount  being  10%. 
(ft)  I  sold  two  lots  for  |300  each.    On  one  I  gained  26%,  on  the  other  I  lost  25%. 
Did  I  gain  or  lose?    How  much  and  what  per  cent? 

(L    (a)  A  merchant  bought  a  |60  sewing  machine  at  a  discount  of  80  and  16%%  off, 
and  sold  it  6%  above  the  list  price.    How  much  and  what  per  cent  did  he- 
make? 
(6)  On  a  bill  of  $425  what  is  the  difference  between  50%  off  and  80  and  20%  off  f 

7.  (a)  ^  of  a  pint  is  what  %  of  four  gallons? 
(6)  2  miles  is  what  %  of  10  inches? 

(o)  80%  of  5  is  what  %  of  4? 

id)  %  of  6%  of  175,  is  %,  of  what  %  of  |100? 

8.  Make  original  problems  illustrating  all  the  cases  in  interest. 

9.  State  how  you  would  find  the  convex  surface  of  a  cone,  when  the  diameter  of  its- 

base  and  its  altitude  are  given;  the  volume  of  a  pyramid,  its  altitude  and 
area  of  base  being  given;  the  volume  of  a  sphere,  its  diameter  being  given. 

10.  A  room  is  100  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  26  feet  high.    What  is  the  distance 

from  a  lower  comer  to  the  opposite  upper  comer?  Draw  a  diagram  showing: 
the  given  dimensions  and  the  required  line. 

Third  Grade,  Cliw  B. 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  gen- 

eral neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic;  i.  e.,  careful  use.  of 
signs,  tidy  placing  of  equations,  clearness  of  statement,  and  the  other  little 
things  that  are  the  earmarks  of  a  well-trained  scholar. 

2.  (a)  Explain  as  to  a  class  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  local  value  of . 

figures. 
(5)  Write  in  figures  fourteen  million,  one  thousand,  and  five  hundredths;  three 
trillion,  two  hundred  one,  and    one   thousand    seventy  billionths;  also, 
write  in  words  7504306.04052^. 

8.  I  own  a  horse  and  a  farm;  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  farm  is  four  times  the 
value  of  the  horse;  both  taken  together  are  worth  |1,700.  Find  the  value  of 
each.    Write  out  a  complete  analysis. 

4.  A  man  sold  a  lot  tw  |84,  and  by  so  doing  gained  1-5  of  what  it  cost.    What  % 

would  he  have  gained  if  he  had  sold  for  |100?    Analyze. 

5.  A  field  of  5  acres  in  form  of  a  square  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  fence  4^  feet 

high,  to  be  built  of  boards  6  inches  wide,  placed  horizontally.  The  lower 
board  is  to  be  four  inches  above  the  ground,  and  there  is  to  be  a  space  of  S 
inches  between  the  boards.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  boards  required  at 
118  per  M. 
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6.  A  merchant  gets  600  barrels  of  flour  Insured  for  75%  of  its  cost,  at  2^%,  pay- 

ing 180.85  premium.  For  how  much  per  barrel  must  he  sell  the  flour  to  make 
20%  upon  cost  price? 

7.  (a)  A  man  devotes  40%  of  his  income  for  household  purposes,  25%  for  the 

education  of  his  children,  16%  of  the  remainder  to  charitable  purposea, 
and  saves  the  remainder;  which  is  1705.60.  What  is  his  income? 
(&)  A  merchant  remitted  |1,500  to  his  agent,  with  instructions  to  deduct  his 
commission,  and  with  the  balance  buy  flour.  What  will  be  the  agent's 
commission  at  2%,  and  how  many  barrels  of  flour  will  he  buy  at  $8.26 
per  bbl? 

t.  One-half  of  a  stack  of  hay  will  keep  a  cow  20  weeks,  and  %  of  the  stack  will 
keep  a  horse  120  days.  How  many  weeks  will  the  whole  stack  of  hay  keep 
both  the  cow  and  the  horse? 

9.  Make  out  in  form  a  bill  of  not  less  than  four  items  purchased  by  a  hardware 
merchant  of  a  wholesale  house.    Compute  and  receipt  the  bill? 

10.    (a)  Draw  a  rectangle,  give  its  dimensions,  and  flnd  the  length  of  Its  dlagonaL 
(6)  Find  the  circumference  and  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  Is  ten  rods. 

Third  Grade,  Claas  A. 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  will  be  naarked  on  the  gen- 
eral neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic;  1.  e.,  careful  use  of 
signs,  tidy  placing  of  equations,  clearness  of  statement,  and  the  other  little 
things  that  are  the  earmarks  of  a  well-trained  scholar. 

:2.    (a)  Explain  as  to  a  class  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  local  value  of 
flgures. 
(5)  Write  in  flgures  fourteen  million,  one  thousand,  and  five  hundredths;  three 
trillion,  two  hundred   one,  and   one   thousand   seventy  bllUonths;  also 
write  in  words  7504806.0405214. 

3.  I  own  a  horse  and  a  farm;  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  farm  Is  four  times  the 

value  of  the  horse;  both  taken  together  are  worth  |1,700.  Find  the  value  of 
each.    Write  out  a  complete  analysis. 

4.  A  man  sells  a  lot  for  |84,  and  by  so  doing  gains  1-5  of  what  it  cost.    What  % 

would  he  have  gained,  if  he  had  sold  for  |100?    Analyze. 

6.  A  fleld  of  5  acres  in  form  of  a  square  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  fence  4^  feet 

high,  to  be  built  of  boards  6  Inches  wide,  placed  horizontally.  The  lower 
board  is  to  be  4  inches  above  the  ground  and  there  is  to  be  a  space  of  6  Inches 
between  the  boards.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  boards  required  at  |18 
per  M. 

^6.  The  railways  of  England  use  the  time  of  Greenwich,  and  those  of  Michigan  use 
that  of  the  meridian  90°  west  of  Greenwich.  When  it  is  noon,  railway 
time  in  Michigan,  what  Is  the  railway  time  In  England?  Explain  as  to  a 
class. 

7.  (a)  Draw  a  government  township  with  all  the  subdivisions  made  by  the  gov- 

ernment survey. 
(5)  Deflne  base  line  and  meridian,  and  locate  relatively  town  14  N.,  range 

low. 

'  S.  The  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  as  .0693  to  1.107. 
How  many  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  will  weigh  as  much  as  4.2  cubic  feet  of 
oxygen? 

9.  Make  out  in  form  a  bill  of  not  less  than  four  items  purchased  by  a  hardware 
merchant  of  a  wholesale  house.    Compute  and  receipt  the  bill. 

10.    (a)  Draw  a  rectangle,  give  its  dimensions,  and  flnd  the  length  of  its  diagonal. 
(5)  Find  the  circumference  and  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  ten  rods. 

BOTANY. 

First  Grade. 
1.    (a)  Deflne  botany  and  plant. 

lb)  Compare  plant  life  with  animal  life  and  give  the  distinguishing  features  of 

each, 
(c)  Mention  several  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  that  have  for  a  time  baflled 

biologists  in  classification. 
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2.  Name  and  define  the  different  parts  of  the  embryo. 

3.  Name  and  give  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  a  flower. 

4.  Make  a  drawing  showing  a  root  tip  and  root  hairs.    Explain  the  use  and  action 

of  each  In  the  solL 

6.    Explain  the  difference  In  methods  of  growth  between  timothy  and  June  grass; 
between  red  and  white  clover. 

6.  Make  drawings  to  Illustrate  a  sessile,  a  lanceolate,  an  obcordate,  an  entire,  ar 

serrated,  a  palmate,  a  compound  palmate,  a  plnnately  compound,  an  ovate^ 
and  a  parallel  veined  leaf. 

7.  What  order  or  family  of  plants  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable 

food  of  man?    Give  the  characteristic  features  of  the  order  and  name  five 
species  belonging  to  It. 

8.  Explain  the  different  ways  In  which  seeds  are  distributed  in  nature,  and  glve^ 

an  illustration  of  each. 

9.  Give  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Rosacese  family  and  mention  several 

plants  belonging  to  it 

10.    Compare  the  growth  of  a  maple  with  that  of  a  com  plant 

fieooDd  Onde. 

1.  Define  botany  and  give  the  different  divisions  of  the  subject 

2.  What  is  a  plant?    What  is  the  essential  difference  between  plant  and  animal* 

life? 

8.    Define  the  following  terms  as  used  in  botany:  seed,  fruit,  drupe,  and  raceme. 

4.    Mention  the  different  methods  of  propagating  plants  and  give  an  illustration  of 
each. 

6.    (a)  What  are  the  functions  of  roots  and  of  leaves?  (b)  What  is  meant  by  a  tap* 
root;  by  fibrous  roots?    Mention  plants  which  illustrate  each  form  of  root 

6.  Draw  a  parallel  veined  leaf,  two  kinds  of  netted  veined  leaves,  -a  compound  pin* 

nate  leaf,  and  a  serrated  leaf. 

7.  What  parts  of  the  following  plants  form  the  edible  portions:  wheat,  potato,. 

apple,  onion,  cabbage,  beet,  pumpkin,  strawberry,  caulifiower,  and  asparagus. 

8.  Define  monoBClous,   dioecious,  and  polygamous.    Mention  plants  Illustrating; 

each  of  the  above. 

9.  (o)  How  may  the  germination  of  seeds  be  best  studied  by  a  class  of  beginners?* 
(6)  Make  a  drawing  to  show  the  different  parts  of  a  young  plant. 

10.  Give  month  in  which  the  following  plants  fiower  and  fruit  in  Michigan:  peach,, 
maple,  linden  (basswood),  elm,  willow,  strawberry,  oak,  com,  potatoes,  and 
red  clover. 

CIVIL  GOVBRNMBNT. 

Flnt  and  Second  Orades. 

1.  What  are  the  three  great  functions  of  government?    Briefiy  describe  each. 

2.  Describe  the  important  compromises  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  States. 

8.    What  are  the  powers  of  Congress  (a)  In  regard  to  money  matters,  (b)  in  regard 
to  the  army? 

4.    Compare  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  and  the  United  States  as  to  number  of 
Judges,  method  of  choice,  term  of  service,  salavy,  jurisdiction,  etc. 

6.    What  does  the  State  Constitution  say  concerning  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
why  this  provision? 

6.  How  may  a  county  seat  be  removed  when  once  established? 

7.  What  board  has  control  of  the  University  of  Michigan?    When  and  for  how 

long  are  members  of  this  board  chosen? 
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8«  Wliat  do  you  consider  the  most  Important*  question  before  our  goyemment 
today?  Tell  wliy  the  most  important,  and  outline  the  legislation  and 
attempted  legislation  upon  this  question  for  the  past  two  or  more  years. 

9.  Which  of  the  different  kinds  of  government — monarchy,  democracy,  or  republic 
— should  be  typified  in  the  government  of  a  school?  Give  good  reasons  tor 
your  answer. 

10.    What  should  be  every  voter's  relation  to  the  caucus?    If  one's  party  nominates 
an  unfit  mdn  for  an  office,  what  is  one's  duty? 

Third  Grade,  Claas  B. 

1.  Tour  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  gen- 

eral neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  Where  is  vested  the  power  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  the  national  govern- 

ment? 

3.  Define  tariff,  free  trade,  excise  tax.    Upon  what  articles  is  there  an  excise  tax 

in  the  United  States? 

4.  What  change  was  made  as  to  the  right  of  elective  franchise,  by  one  of  the 

recent  amendments  to  our  State  Constitution? 

6.  How  are  public  highways  laid  out  and  maintained?    What  officers  have  charge 

of  them? 

t.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  the  mllltlaT 
Who  constitute  the  militia? 

7.  What  measures  of  importance  have  been  passed  by  the  present  Legislature,  and 

what  other  measures  of  general  interest  are  being  considered  by  this  body? 

8.  What  are  the  conditions  of  eligibility  to  Congress,  United  States  Senate,  State 

Legislature,  Governor,  and  County  School  Commissioner? 

9.  How  are  prisons  and  reformatory  institutions  in  this  State  maintained,  and 

what  is  their  object? 

10.    What  should  be  every  voter's  relation  to  the  caucus?    If  one's  party  nominates 
an  unfit  man  for  an  office,  what  is  one's  duty? 

Third  Grade,  Olaas  A. 

1.  Tour  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the 

general  neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  Where  is  vested  the  power  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  the  national  govern- 

ment? 

t.  What  do  you  consider  the  strongest  feature  of  our  school  system  and  what  the 
weakest? 

4.  What  change  was  made  as  to  the  right  of  elective  franchise,  by  one  of  the 

recent  amendments  to  our  State  Constitution? 

6.  What  township,  county,  and  State  officers  are  connected  with  school  and  educa- 

tional matters? 

^.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  the  militia?  Who 
constitute  the  militia? 

7.  What  measures  of  importance  have  been  passed  by  the  present  Legislature,  and 

what  other  measures  of  general  interest  are  being  considered  by  this  body? 

5.  (a)  What  village  or  dty  officers  will  be  elected  at  the  next  election? 

(h)  Give  the  duties  of  two  of  these  officers. 

9.    (a)  Where  is  vested  the  power  to  establish  and  maintain  postoffices  and  post- 
roads? 
(h)  How  are  postmasters  and  mail  carriers  appointed  and  how  paid? 

10.    What  should  be  every  voter's  relation  to  the  caucus?    If  one's  party  nominates 
an  unfit  man  for  an  office,  what  is  one's  duty? 
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GBNBRAL  HISTORY. 

First  Grade. 

1.  Who  is  the  present  Czar  of  Russia,  President  of  France,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

Emperor  of  Japan,  and  President  of  Hawaii? 

2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  Diet  of  Worms? 

8.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  up  to  the  present  time.    What  hare 

they  done  toward  the  civilization  of  the  world? 

4.    Qive  some  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  French  Revolution. 

■5.    Give  a  brief  account  of  the  movements  and  achievements  of  the  followers  of ' 
Mahomet. .  What  have  they  done  for  the  advancement  of  civilization? 

€.    Explain  the  historical  origin  of  the  following  words:     Virginia,  Protestant, 
Florida,  phillippic,  and  laconic. 

7.    Mention  the  important  problems  confronting  the  United  States,  the  French, 
and  the  Chinese  governments. 

:8.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  revolution  in  Brazil  that  resulted  in  making  it  a 
republic,  with  subsequent  events. 

9.  For  what  are  the  following  noted:    Odoacer,  Zoroaster,  Charles  Martel,  Auater- 

lltz,  and  Sebastopol. 

10.    What  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  ancient  history? 

Second  Gmde. 

1.    Who  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  orator  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome  at  the  time 
of  CsBsar?    Sketch  briefly  the  life  of  one  of  them. 

*£.    Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Persian  Invasion  of  Greece  under  Xerxes,  with  its 
results. 

*&.    What  were  the  Punic  wars?    Mention  two  or  more  generals  on  each  side  in 
these  wars.    How  did  they  terminate? 

4.  Give  an  important  event  connected  with  each  of  the  following:    Darius,  Mark 

Antony,  John  Knox,  Hastings,  Waterloo,  Nice,  Worms,  Crimea,  Korea,  and 
PamelL 

5.  Name  the  last  three  Presidents  of  France,  the  last  three  of  the  United  States, 

and  the  last  three  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain. 

^6.    What  important  events  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  George  mf 

7.  When  and  by  whose  efforts  were  the  (German  States  united  under  one  ruler? 

8.  What  events  led  to  the  formation  of  a  republic  in  France? 

9.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  and  the  cause  of 

the  war. 

10.    What  are  the  relations  between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States? 

OBOGRAPHY. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  What  is  the  earth?    Name  the  other  planets  revolving  about  the  sun  in  order 

of  distance  from  the  sun. 

2.  What  determines  the  length  of  a  day  and  of  a  year  on  the  earth?    Is  the  length 

of  a  day  and  a  year  the  same  on  all  the  planets? 

3.  (a)  Account  for  the  'existence  of  lakes. 

(b)  Why  are  some  lakes  salt  while  most  are  fresh? 

4.  Bound  California  and  give  its  chief  mountains  and  rivers. 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  leading  industries  of  the  above  state.    To  what  places  are 

most  of  its  products  shipped? 

6.  Locate  at  least  five  of  the  following:     Harvard  University,  Yale  College,  Wil- 

liam and  Mary's  College,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Purdue  University, 
Columbia  College,  United  States  Military  Academy,  United  States  Naval 
Academy. 
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7.  Name  five  rivers  that  belong  to  the  Chesapeake  basin,  and  give  one  or  more* 

events  of  historical  interest  that  have  taken  place  upon  the  banks  of  each. 

8.  Compare  the  continent  of  South  America  with  that  of  Africa,  in  outline,  in 

physical  features,  and  in  natural  resources. 

9.  What  matters  of  history  should  be  introduced  in  connection  with  the  study 

of  the  geography  of  the  above  country? 

10.  Draw  an  outline  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Michigan  from  Cheboygan  to  the  Mau- 
mee  Bay.  Locate  on  this  and  write  the  names  of  five  important  rivers  of  our 
eastern  slope,  five  cities,  three  bays,  the  great  lumber  district,  the  apple  dis- 
trict, the  manufacturing  and  farming  regions. 

'  Third  Grade,  GIms  B. 

1.  What  is  the   source  of  the  earth's  heat?    Explain   as  to  a  class  why   it  is- 

warmer  at  noon  than  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

2.  Why  is  the  water  in  the  depths  of  a  lake  always  cool,  and  why  will  it  freeze  oa 

the  surface  in  winter  and  be  warm  in  summer? 

3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  North  America,  giving  its  physical  divisions. 

4.  Upon  this  map  locate  the  leading  industries  of  the  people. 

5.  Locate  the   leading  products   from  the  mines,  forests,  farms,  fisheries,  and 

manufactories. 

6.  Why  is  Minneapolis  favorably  located  for  the  manufacture  of  flour?    Chicago- 

as  a  lumber  and  grain  depot? 

7.  What  counties  In  Michigan  are  famous  for  fruit  growing;  for  salt  production; 

for  iron;  for  copper;  for  State  institutions? 

8.  For  what  are  the  following  noted:    Cork,  Liverpool,  Venice,  Lyons,  Cologne,. 

Corea,  Crimea,  Armenia,  Black  Hills,  and  Calumet? 

9.  Describe  the  fauna  of  Australia.    In  what  respect  are  the  animals  of  that  con- 

tinent so  different  from  those  of  other  continents? 

10.    (a)  What  Is  wind  and  how  caused? 

(5)  What  are  the  prevailing  winds  in  Michigan?    How  could  you  determine- 
this  fact  from  a  forest?    From  an  orchard?    From  the  lake  coast? 

Third  Grade.  Olaas  A. 

1.  What  is  the  source  of  the  earth's  heat?    Explain  as  to  a  class  why  It  Is  warmer 

at  noon  than  In  the  morning  and  evening. 

2.  Why  is  the  water  In  the  depths  of  a  lake  always  cool,  and  why  will  it  freeze  oa 
the  surface  In  winter  and  be  warm  in  summer? 

8.    Draw  an  outline  map  of  North  America,  giving  its  physical  divisions. 
4.    Upon  this  map  locate  the  leading  industries  of  the  people. 

6.    Locate  the  leading  products  from  the  mines,  forests,  farms,  fisheries,  and  man- 
ufactories. 

6.  Why  is  Grand  Rapids  favorably  located  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  f 

Detroit  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware? 

7.  For  what  are  the  following  noted:     Ann  Arbor,  Kalamazoo,  Battle  Creek,  Calu- 

met,   Marquette,    Manistee,    Mackinaw,    Sault    Ste.  Marie,  Petoskey,  and 
Lansing? 

8.  Name  and  locate  ten  animals  native  to  Michigan  and  ten  dlfTerent  kinds  of 

trees. 

9.  Locate  the  Red  Sea  and  name  several  towns  or  cities  on  or  near  the  shores. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  people  living  near  It? 

10.    Compare  the  civilization  of  the  Japanese  with  that  of  the  Chinese.    What 
events  have  recently  brought  these  people  to  especial  notice? 
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GEOMETRY. 
Pirsl  Grade. 

1.    Define  surface,  plane,  theorem,  problem,  demonstration. 

.2.    (a)  Divide  a  right  angle  into  three  equal  angles. 

(5)  If  fifteen  equal  angles  are  formed  at  the  center  of  a  circle,  what  is  the 

magnitude  of  each  intercepted  arc?  ^ 

8.    (a)  Of  how  many  dimensions  are  the  following:  a  line,  a  straight  line,  a 
brick,  a  cricket  ball,  a  shadow? 

(6)  When  are  two  triangles  equal  and  when  similar? 

4.    (a)  A  segment  of  a  circle  being  given,  describe  the  circle  of  which  it  is  a  part* 

(5)  Describe  a  square  equal  to  a  given  rectilinear  figure. 

6.    Prove  that,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  a  triangle  parallel  to  one  of  ita 
sides.  It  will  divide  the  other  two  sides  proportionally. 

6.  (a)  What  recommendations  did  the  Committee  of  Ten  make  regarding  the 

teaching  of  Geometry? 

(6)  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  proportionate  amount  of  suggested  and  of 

original  demonstration  to  be  done  by  pupils,  and  why  are  both  necessary? 

7.  How  is  the  inclination  of  two  planes  measured,  and  what  conditions  completely 

determine  a  plane? 

8.  Demonstrate:.   The  rectangle  contained  by  two  lines,  is  a  mean  proportional 

between  their  squares. 

9.  Qlve  reasons  for  the  following: 

(a)  If  any  two  points  be  taken  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  straight 

line  which  joins  them  must  fall  within  the  circle. 
(h)  The  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

10.  Prove  that,  if  one  side  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  figure  be  produced,  the 
exterior  angle  is  equal  to  the  opposite  angle  of  the  quadrilateral. 

GRAMMAR. 
First  and  ^'eoond  Grades. 

1.  General  neatness  of  this  paper,  that  is,  arrangement  of  headings  and  sub-head- 

ings, separation  and  classification  of  answers,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  following: 

(a)  "is"  used  intransitively. 

(h)  "is"  used  with  attribute  complement. 

(e)  "sing"  used  with  cognate  accusative. 

id)  "make"  used  with  direct  and  indirect  object. 

(e)  "make"  used  with  factitive  object. 

8.    With  what  subjects  does  the  report  of  Committee  of  Ten  say  that  language 
should  be  correlated? 

4.    Use  both  singular  and  plural  possessive  of  the  following:     Miss  Hill,  girl,  mon- 
key, sister-in-law,  countess.  Illy,  deer,  ox,  calf,  cargo. 

6.    Parse  the  verbs  and  pronouns  in  the  sentence,  "To  know  how  to  say  what  other 
people  only  think,  is  what  makes  men  poets  and  sages." 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  root  infinitive,  the  verbal  noun,  and  the  present  part- 

ciple,  illustrating  each  with  a  sentence. 

7.  Analyze  the  following:  "When  all  was  over,  Wellington  said  to  Blucher,  as  he 

stood  by  him  on  an  eminence  looking  down  upon  the  dead  and  ^ying,  'A 
great  victory  is  the  saddest  thing  on  earth,  except  a  great  defeat.' " 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150.  nor  more  than  250,  words  on  one  of  the  following 

topics: 
Nature  Study. 
Spring  Work  on  the  Farm. 
The  Committee  of  Ten. 
The  Land  of  the  Free. 
Present  Needs  of  our  Common  Schools.  ^ 
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(Thirty  credits  on  this  number,  marked  on  ability  to  construct  good,  strong  Ehig- 
Ush;  to  capitalize,  spell,  and  punctuate  correctly.) 

Third  Grade,  OIms  B. 

* 

L    General  neatness  of  this  paper,  that  is,  arrangement  of  headings  and  sub-head- 
ings, separation  and  classification  of  answers,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.    Explain  all  the  subordinate  clauses  In  the  following: 

(a)  That  Julius  CsBsar  invaded  Britain,  is  an  historic  fact. 
ih)  For  the   promise   that   he   should   be  the  heir  of  the  worlds  was  not  to 
Abraham. 

(c)  I  eat  that  I  may  live. 

(d)  He  is  so  rich  that  his  wealth  is  a  burden. 

(e)  He  said  that  he  would  go. 

5.  What  tB  an  abstract,  an  outline,  a  compilation,  a  reproduction? 

4.    Construct  sentences  to  illustrate  the  following  uses  of  "fast:" 
(a)  As  a  mere  adjective. 
(&)  An  adjective  in  predicate. 

<o)  A  noun.  * 

id)  A  verb, 
(e)  Used  with  a  factitive  predicate. 

B.    Parse  italicized  words: 

Which  one  will  you  have?    I  will  have  that   book   which  we   selected.    Le^ 
others  praise  thee. 

6.  Tell  how  you  distinguish  a  verb  in  the  progressive  form  from  the  participle 

used  adjectively:  as,  she  comes  singing;  she  is  singing. 

7.  Of  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  how  many  have  properties?    Name  them  and  the 

properties  of  each. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250,  words  on  one  of  the  following 

topics: 
Patriotism. 
School  Libraries. 
Grade  Examinations. 

The  Loss  of  a  Steamer  (imaginary  or  real). 
My  Last  Term  of  School. 

(Thirty  credits  on  this  number,  marked  on  ability  to  construct  good,  strong  BSng- 
lidi;  to  capitalize,  spell,  and  punctuate  correctly.) 

Third  Ormde,  Glass  A. 

1.  (General  neatness  of  this  paper,  that  is,  arrangement  of  headings  and  sub-head- 

ings, separation  and  classification  of  answers,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  should  language  work  be  commenced?    What  main  purposes  do  you  keep 

in  view? 

Z.    Write  a  simple  sentence  and  expand  it  into  a  complex  and  a  compound  sentence. 

4.    Ck>n8truct  sentences  to  illustrate  the  following  uses  of  "fast:" 

(a)  As  a  mere  adjective. 

(b)  An  adjective  in  predicate, 
(o)  A  noun. 

id)  A  verb. 

(e)  Used  with  a  factitive  predicate. 

■5.    Parse  italicized  words: 

Which  one  will  you  have?    I  will  have  that   book   tchich  we   selected.    Let 
others  praise  thee, 

6.  Name  two  subjects  for  composition  which  you  deem  suitable  for  pupils  from 

eight  to  twelve  years,  giving  your  reasons  for  choice. 

7.  Of  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  how  many  have  properties?    Name  them  and  the 

properties  of  each. 
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S.    Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more   than  250,  words  on   one  of  the   following 
topics: 
Patriotism. 
School  Libraries. 
Grade  Bzaminations. 

The  Loss  of  a  Steamer  (imaginary  or  real). 
My  last  Term  ojt  School. 

(Thirty  credits  on  this  number,  marked  on  ability  to  construct  good,  strong  Eng- 
lish; to  capitalize,  spell,  and  punctuate  correctly.) 


orthography: 

All  Grades. 

1.    (a)  Name  the  three  elements  of  orthoepy.    (5)  What  Is  the  two-fold  object  of 
syllabication? 

t,    (a)  In  words  of  two  syllables,  where  does  the  accent  usually  fall?    (5)  Where 
in  words  of  three  or  more? 

3.  (a)  What  Is  the  difference  in  the  sound  of  a  in  ale  and  In  literature?    Why? 
(h)  niuBtrate  the  difference  between  obscure  e  and  silent  e. 

4.  Syllabicate,  accent,  and  mark  vowels  in  the  following:  contumely,  instructor, 

finance,  dictionary,  haunt,  orthoepy,  conversant,  were,  seven,  adversary. 

6.  Build  and  analyze  words  containing  the  following  sufllxee  and  prefixes:  ab,  age, 

con,  an,  ant 

f.    Give  words  to  Illustrate  three  substitutes  for  k,  one  for  f ,  and  one  for  t. 

7.  J2<xplaln  about  the  doubling  of  final  consonants  when  a  suflix  is  added. 

8.  Name  three  requirements  of  good  articulation. 
S  and  10.    Spell  list  of  words. 

LIST  OF  WORDS. 

1.  plausible.  8.  vetoes.  15.  conscious. 

2.  accountable.  9.  tragical.  16.  avoirdupois. 
-8.  indispensable.  10.  aUspice.  17.  hemorrhage. 
4.  icicle.  11.  bayou.  18.  Hawaii. 

•5.  taxation.  12.  apparatus.  10.  generally. 

6.  ascension.  18.  parallel.  20.  exquisite. 

7.  pianos.  14.  asthma. 


PBNMANSHIP. 
▲11  Grmdes. 

Write  a  paragraph  of  not  lees  than  twenty-five  words,  telling  what  you  consider 
the  most  important  characteristics  of  good  writing. 

(Knowledge  of  subject  to  count  30%  and  penmanship  70%.) 


PHYSIOS. 
First  Grade. 

1.  Define  Inertia,  energy,  gravitation,  dyamlcs,  and  composition  of  forces. 

2.  (a)  Describe  and  give  application  of  the  differential  screw;  (5)  the  endleM 

screw. 

8.    Give  Pascal's  Law  and  explain  the  principles  and  practical  working  of  tlie 
hydraulic  press. 

4.    (a)  Define  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  explain  their  relations  to  each  other. 
(6)  Define  external  and  Internal  resistance,  and  tell  what  amount  of  current 
fiows  through  the  different  branches  of  a  compound  circuit. 
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6.  Compare  the  snction  pnmp  with  the  force  pump,  (a)  in  construction,  (h)  Uk 
application;  also  make  drawings  to  show  the  arrangement  and  working  of 
the  valyes. 

6.  Explain  the  dlfPerence  between  physical  and  chemical  change,  cohesion  and 

adhesion,  force  and  motion,  yelocity  and  momentum. 

7.  Describe  some  easy  experiment  that  would  help  a  pupil  to  understand  what 

is  meant  by  impenetrability,  diffusion  of  liquids,  electrical  excitation. 

« 

8.  (a)  Explain  why  two  plumb  lines  are  not  exactly  parallel. 

ib)  A  rifle  ball  shot  vertically  upward,  returns  to  the  earth  in  eighteen  sec- 
onds.   How  far  did  it  ascend? 

9.  (a)  How  much  heat  is  required  to  melt  one  pound  of  ice?    (b)  How  much  heat 

is  given  off  to  convert  one  pound  of  ice-cold  water  into  ice?  (o)  Heat 
sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree, 
would  raise  one  pound  how  many  feet?  (d)  ^ow  many  heat  units  are- 
required  to  convert  one  pound  of  water  into  steam? 

10.    Enumerate  a  list  of  articles  that  can  be  provided  at  small  expense  by  the 
teacher  of  a  district  school,  to  aid  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  physics. 

Second  Grade. 

"L  Define  each  of  the  following  properties,  and  name  a  substance  possessing  it; 
tenacity,  elasticity,  brittleness,  porosity,  indestructibility. 

2.    Give  the  three  laws  of  weight. 

8.    What  causes  the  rainbow? 

4.    Explain  the  formation  of  dew,  fogs,  clouds,  rain,  snow. 

6.  (a)  How  long  will  it  take  sound  to  travel  through  the  air  from  Ann  Arbor  to- 
Tpsilanti,  if  the  distance  be  9  miles?  (5)  How  long  will  it  take  light  to- 
travel  from  New  York  to  San  Franciscc^— 3,600  miles. 

6.  Describe  the  following  as  levers,  and  tell  to  which  class  each  belongs:  a  pair  of 

tongs,  a  pump  handle,  a  fishing  rod. 

7.  Explain  the  essential  differences  between  the  arc  and  the  incandescent  light 

8.  By  drawing  show  the  effect  of  concave  and  convex  lenses  upon  the  rays  of 

light    For  what  defect  of  vision  is  each  used? 

9.  Explain  the  following:  (a)  Why  a  towel  absorbs  the  moisture  from  our  hands. 

(b)  Why  ink  sticks  to  the  paper.  <o)  Why  oil  rises  into  the  lamp  wick. 
id)  Why  ice  rises  to  the  top  of  water,  (e)  Why  people  standing  in  a  car  are* 
sometimes  thrown  down  when  the  car  starts. 

10.    How  do  solid  substances  differ  from  liquids?    Name  three  of  each  kind. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Flnt  and  Second  Orades. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  one  or  more  provisions  in  the  structure  of  the  skeleton  by  which  the 

body  Is  protected  from  shocks  and  jars. 

8.    Give  location  of  the  following  glands:  lachrymal,  sebaceous,  salivary,  perspira- 
tory, lymphatic. 

4.    Make  a  diagram  showing  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  body,  starting  from 
the  right  auricle  and  returning  to  it  again. 

6.    (a) State  three  uses  of  bones  and  illustrate.    <b)  How  can  you  tie  a  bone  in  a. 
knot? 

6.  Name  the  two  divisions  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  functions  over  which 

each  presides. 

7.  (a)  In  what  ways  Is  the  use  of  tobacco  injurious  to  boys?    <b)  What  is  the 

effect  upon  the  blood  of  the  continued  use  of  alcohol? 

8.  Explain  the  nature  of  digestion,  and  give  brief  description  of  the  organs  con- 

cerned in  the  process. 
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9.    How  do  the  voluntary  muscles  differ  from  the  involuntary  in  structure  and  In 
action? 

10.    Write  a  short  description  of  the  structure,  uses,  and  modifications  of  the  skin. 

Third  Grade,  Class  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  In  what  forms  is  alcohol  used  by   man,  and  why  is  its  use  dangerous? 
(b)  Mention  some  diseases  resulting  from  its  use. 

Z,    (a)  What  is  absorption? 

(5)  Name  the  secretory  organs. 

4.  State  four  habits  conducive  to  good  health  which  pupils  may  be  led  to  practice 

while  at  school. 

5.  What  is  the  mucous  membrane  and  where  is  it? 

€.    Locate  the  following  with  reference  to  the  stomach:  spleen,  diaphragm,  pan- 
creas, duodenum,  gall-bladder. 

7.  Mention  four  means  that  nature  has  proviaed  for  protecting  the  eyes. 

S.    Describe  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  their  uses.. 

S.    Write  a  brief  essay   on   the  Circulation   of   the   Blood,  noting   its   function, 
organs,  course,  and  changes.    [20  credits.] 

Third  Grade,  Class  A. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2,  (a)  In  what  forms  is  alcohol  used  by  man,  and  why  is  its  use  dangerous? 

(6)  Mention  some  diseases  resulting  from  its  use. 

8.  Describe  the  effects  upon  the  organs  of  respiration  oi  an  habitually  stooping 

posture. 

4.  State  four  habits  conducive  to  good  health  that  pupils  may  be  led  to  practice 

while  at  school. 

^.  What  is  the  mucous  membrane  and  where  is  it? 

^.  Locate  the  following  with  reference  to  the  stomach:  spleen,  diaphragm,  pan- 
creas, duodenum,  gall-bladder. 

7.  Mention  four  means  that  nature  has  provided  for  protecting  the  eyes. 

5.  Describe  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  their  usee. 

9.  What  are  the  main  purposes  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood? 
10.  How  does  an  organ  differ  from  a  tissue? 

BEADING. 

All  Grades. 

1.  Seems,  madam!    Nay  it  fo;  I  know  not  seems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
*     4.  Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath; 
No.  no9  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  'havior  of  the  visage, 
7.  Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly.    These  indeed  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play; 
10.  But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show. 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

— Shakespeare, 

1.  Chemistry  is  not  behind  in  its  wonders.  That  the  diamond  should  be  made  of 
the  same  material  with  coal;  that  water  should  be  chiefly  composed  of  an  inflam- 
mable substance;  that  acids  should  be  almost  all  formed  of  different  kinds  of  air, 
and  that  one  of  these  acids,  whose  strength  can  dissolve  almost  any  of  the  metals, 
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should  be  made  of  the  self  same  ingredients  with  the  common  air  we  breathe, — 
these,  surely,  are  things  to  excite  the  wonder  of  any  reflecting  mind. — Lord 
BrougfMm. 

2.  "And  how  did  Oarrick  speak  the  soliloquy  last  night?"  "Oh,  against  all  rule, 
my  lord,  most  ungrammatically!  Betwixt  the  substantive  and  the  adjective  (which 
should  agree  together  in  number,  case,  and  gender)  he  made  a  breach,  thus — 
stopping  as  if  the  point  wanted  settling.  And  after  the  nominative  case  (which 
your  lordship  knows  should  govern  the  verb)  he  suspended  his  voice  in  the  epilogue 
a  dozen  times,  each  time  three  seconds  and  three-fifths,  by  a  stop-watch,  my  lortl." 
— Sterne, 

3.  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  that  your  talents  have  been  as  great  as  your 
life  has  been  reprehensible.  After  a  rank  and  clamorous  opposition,  you  became 
on  a  sudden  Hlent;  you  were  silent  for  seven  years;  you  were  silent  on  the  greatest 
questions,  and  you  were  silent  for  money!  You  supported  the  unparalleled  pro- 
fusion and  jobbing  of  Lord  Harcourt's  ministry.  Tou,  sir,  who  manufacture  stage 
thunder  against  Mr.  Eden  for  his  anti- American  principles;  you,  sir,  whom  it  pleases 
to  chant  a  hymn  to  the  immortal  Hampden;  you,  sir,  approved  of  the  t3rranny  exer- 
cised against  America;  and  you,  sir,  voted  four  thousand  Irish  troops  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  Americans  fighting  for  their  freedom,  fighting  for  your  freedom,, 
fighting  for  the  great  principle,  liberty, — Orattan's  Denunciation  of  Mr,  Flood. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 
All  Oradee. 

1.  How  may  two  or  more  school  districts  be  united  into  one? 

2.  Are  women  eligible  to  hold  district  ofiioes? 

8.    Has  the  teacher  the  authority  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils  from  school? 

4.  What  penalty  may  be  infiicted  upon  a  person  who  shall  wilfully  disturb  a  dis- 

trict meeting? 

6.  Is  a  certificate  signed  by  a  commissioner  and  issued  to  himself,  a  legal  certifi- 
cate? 

6.  Does  a  vote  taken  at  a  school  meeting  directing  a  board  not  to  admit  non- 
resident pupils,  have  any  legal  effect? 

i.    How  is  the  amount  of  taxes  for  building  purposes  restricted? 

8.  When  inspectors  contemplate  an  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  a  school  dis- 

trict, how  shall  they  give  notice  of  a  meeting  for  that  purpose? 

9.  ^Name  some  of  the  articles  which  our  school  law  designates  as  necessary 

appendages  to  a  schoolhouse. 

10.    ^How  many  months  of  school  must  be  taught  in  a  district  to  entitle  it  to  ita 
share  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund? 

THEORY  AND  ART. 
All  Grades. 

1.  Name  five  good  expedients  for  use  in  morning  exercises. 

2.  Specify  two  methods  for  teaching  morals,  and  three  for  inculcating  patriotism. 

8.  May  skill  in  essay  writing  be  better  acquired  by  one  supreme  effort  of  the 
pupil  each  term,  or  by  a  succession  of  frequent  and  less  formal  efforts 
throughout  the  term?    Give  reasons  for  answer. 

4.  What  prominent  educator  accomplished  for  Massachusetts  very  much  the  same 

work  that  "Father  Pierce"  did  for  Michigan?    Were  these  two  men  contem- 
poraries? 

5.  What  style  of  books  should  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  township  library; 

i.  e.,  should  they  be  mainly  for  supplemental  reading  or  for  general  reference?* 
What  for  the  district  library? 

6.  Specify  what  use  you  have  made  of  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  In 

your  work  of  the  past  year? 

«NoTB.-The  LeffisUtareof  1896  has  made  several  ameadmento  to  the  sohool  law.  In  making 
the  answers  to  qaastlons  nine  and  ten,  the  examiner  will  make  proper  allowance  f6r  tnoomplet» 
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7.  (a)  According  to  Col.  Parker,  In  what  is  the  art  of  teaching  concentrated?    (&) 

What  does  he  say  is  the  one  end  to  be  gained  by  every  study? 

8.  What  is  the  most  important  reason  for  requiring  ready  obedience  from  pupils? 

9.  (a)  What  Is  the  signification  of  the  "child-study"  so  much  talked  of  at  present? 
<&)  What  is  the  primary  object  of  nature  study? 

10.    Why  is  the  school  commissioner* so  important  a  factor  in  our  school  system? 
Mention  some  of  the  ways  in  which  he  has  helped  you  personally. 


UNITED    STATES   HISTORY. 

First  and  Second  Oxmdes. 

1.  What  are  the  epochs,  or  periods,  of  American  history?    Give  the  events  and 

dates  that  serve  to  separate,  or  bound,  these  epochs. 

2.  Give  synopsis  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  and  explorations  in  America. 

8.    What  territory  did  Spain  claim  by  virtue  of  these  discoveries  and  explora- 
tions, and  in  what  way  did  these  claims  conflict  with  those  of  other  nations? 

4.    What  was  the  object  of  the  New  England  Confederacy,  what  colonies  were 
included  in  it,  and  how  long  did  it  last? 

6.    By  what  body  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted,  by  whom  intro- 
duced, by  whom  written,  and  by  whom  signed? 

6.  In  what  way  are  the  following  persons  connected  with  American  history: 

James  Otis,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Custer,  Marion,  Moultrie,  LaFayette,  Gar- 
rison, Irving,  Fulton,  and  Bads? 

7.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  name  the  states  that  have  been 

carved  out  of  it. 

8.  Give  a  brief  history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  sketch  the  anti-slav- 

ery movement  that  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery.    [20  credits.] 

9.  What  can  you  say  on  any  five  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  The  68d  Congress. 

(h)  Relation  of  the  United  States  to  Nicaraugua  Canal. 

(o)  Vacancies  in  State  Offices  filled  by  Governor  Rich. 

(d)  Bond  Issues  by  the    United  States    Government    during    the    present 

Administration. 

(e)  Bering  Sea  Award. 
if)  Frederick  Douglass. 

igy  The  Postmaster  General. 

(h)  Attitude  of  President  Cleveland  on  the  Silver  Question. 

(i)  Great  Marine  Disasters — ^two  at  least. 

(/)  Reforms  in  Municipal  Government. 

(Note.— Ezamlners  are  to  consider  the  aconracy  of  statement,  breadth  of  view,  and  extent  of 
reading  indicated  by  the  answers,) 

Third  Grade,  Class  B. 

1.  What  parts  of  America  did  the  Spaniards  colonize,  and  what  parts  are  now 

occupied  by  their  descendants? 

2.  Name  three  prominent  financiers  connected  with  our  history,  and  give  a  brief 

sketch  of  the  times  that  made  each  prominent. 

8.    Give  a  short  account  of  Pontiac's  Conspiracy. 

4.    State  the  purpose  for  which   each  of  the   following   colonies   was  founded: 
Maryland,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia. 

6.    What  assistance  did  France  give  the  colonies  in  the  struggle  for  liberty? 
What  motive  prompted  France  in  this  matter? 

6.  (o)  Give  an  account  of  Franklin's  services  during  the  Revolutionary  War.    (h) 

Of  Beecher's  services  during  the  late  war. 

7.  Explain  how  the  United  States  came  into  possession  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 

tory.   What  States  were  carved  out  of  it,  and  when  was  each  admitted  into 
the  Union? 
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8.  Name  the  officers  who  were,  at  different  times,  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 

Potomac,  and  give  one  or  more  engagements  of  the  army  under  the  command 
of  each. 

9.  In  what  way  are  the  following  connected  witn  the  history  of  Michigan:     Hull, 

Mason,  Pierce,  Houghton,  and  Blair? 

10.    What  can  you  say  on  any  five  of  the  following  topics: 
(a)  The  53d  Congress. 
(6)  Relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Nicaraugua  Canal.  * 

(c)  Vacancies  in  State  Offices  filled  by  Governor  Rich. 

(d)  Bond  Issues  by  the    United  States    Government    during    the    present 

Administration. 

(e)  Bering  Sea  Award. 
if)  Frederick  Douglass. 

(g)  The  Postmaster  General. 

(h)  Attitude  of  President  Cleveland  on  the  Silver  Question. 

(i)  Great  Marine  Disasters — two  at  least. 

(/)  Reforms  in  Municipal  Government. 

Third  Grade,  Claas  A. 

1.  Give  the  names  of  five  women  prominent  in  American  history. 

2.  State  something  that  made  each  of  these  women  prominent. 

3.  Describe  an  event  of  our  history  Illustrative  of  great  personal  courage. 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  your  county.    When  was  it 

made  a  separate  county,  about  what  is  its  population  now,  what  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  its  people,  and  what  are  its  possibilities? 

6.    Give  a  short  account  of  Pontiac's  Conspiracy. 

6.  State  the  purpose  for  which  each  of  the   following   colonies    was   founded: 

Maryland,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia. 

7.  Name  the  heroes  of  any  two  historic  poems. 

8.  Give  two  famous  sayings  by  soldiers  or  statesmen  noted  in  American  history. 

9.  From  what  State  did  most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Michigan  come,  and  what 

effect   did   this   have   upon   the   subsequent   development   of   our   State's 
resources? 

10.    Tell  what  you  can  of  Frederick  Douglass. 


IV.     QUESTIONS   PREPARED   BT   THE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBUC 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  REGULAR  EXAMINATION, 

AUGUST  15  AND  16,  1895. 

ALGEBRA. 

Fint  Grad9. 

L  General  neatnecs  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Factor  Sm'n^— Siy*^  n«,  a^+y*,  and  qs*—1, 

3.  Explain  the  law  of  signs  as  to  a  class. 

4.  Multiply  2x^+x-\'3x^  by  x^+2.    Letting  a;  =  8,  find  the  numerical  value  of  the 

above. 

•5.  A  boy  started  from  heme  on  his  bicycle  at  7  a.  m.,  going  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an 
hour.  After  riding  a  certain  distance  the  machine  broke  down  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  home  afoot,  arriving  at  6:30  p.  m.  How  far  did  he  go,  if  he 
walked  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour?  Solve  wiUi  ouq  unknown 
quantity. 
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6.  A  flower  bed  9  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide  haa  a  walk  around  it  whose  area  equals 

that  of  the  bed.    Find  the  width  of  the  walk. 

7.  A  rectangular  pieoe  of  ground  has  a  perimeter  of  100  rods,  and  its  area  is  589 

square  rods.    What  are  its  length  and  breadth? 

8.  If  a:b::c:d,  show  that  a+b:b::cH-d:d. 

9.  Define  surd,  radical,  quadratic  equation,  simultaneous  equations,  negative  exponent, 

and  give  an  example  of  each. 

10.  At  what  stage  in  school  does  the  Committee  of  Ten  recommend  that  the  study  of 
algebra  be  taken  up  and  how  long  should  it  be  pursued? 

Second  Grade. 

1.  Qeneral  neatness  to  oount  for  this  number. 

2.  Define  oo-efficient,  exponent,  polynomial,  equation,  and  algebraic  expression. 

3.  Simplify  (a)  35— 26«— (26-36»). 

(6)  3a— 26— (5H-aH-(a-«>). 

4.  Eixplain  as  to  a  class  the  difference  between  4a  and  a^*  also  6*  and  h}^.    Find  the 

numerical  values  of  the  above  expressions,  if  a=2  and  6=8. 

5.  Find  the  product  of  -  a  multiplied  by  —6,  also  of  —6  multiplied  by  — 5,  and  explain 

reason  for  the  sign  in  the  products. 

6.  State  five  fundamental  propositions  for  factoring. 

Factor  «»— 4X— 21,  a»— 1>*,  and  — ir*-|-»*. 

7.  Two  boys  can  sweep  a  dormitory  in  three  hours.    One  of  them  can  sweep  one-third 

of  it  while  the  other  is  sweeping  one-fourth  of  it.    How  long  will  it  take  each 
working  alone? 

8.  Solve  4+10a^f5-6aJ(^)^)=27;  alBo|-~^=?i. 

9.  A  boy  bought  a  certain  number  of  apples  at  the  rate  pt  four  for  five  cents,  and  sold 

them  at  the  rate  of  three  for  four  cents.    He  gained  sixty  cents.    How  many  did 
he  buy? 

10.  Make  an  original  problem  involving  three  unknown  quantities,  and  solve  by 
substitution. 

ARITHMBTIC. 
Firat  a;nd  Second  Qradee. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Define  measure,  percentage,  proportion,  root,  and  frustum. 

3.  A  fanner  exchanged  96  bushels  of  com,  worth  66  cents  a  bushel,  for  an  equal 

number  of  bushels  of  rye  and  oats.    The  rye  being  worth  75  cents  a  bushel 
and  the  oats  35  cents,  how  many  bushels  of  each  did  he  receive? 

4.  If  600  men  who  are  beseiged  in  a  town  with  bread  enough  for  60  days  (allowing 

each  man  20  ounces  per  day)  be  reinforced  by  200  men  and  have  the  daily 
allowance  reduced  to  15  ounces,  how  long  will  the  bread  last? 

5.  A  man's  expenses  equal  80%  of  his  income,  and  33%%  of  his  income  equals 

10%  of  his  property,  the  latter  being  valued  at  $2,700.    What  were  his 
expenses? 

6.  A  ladder  25  feet  long  is  placed  with  the  base  five  feet  from  the  bottom  of  a 

perpendicular  wall.    How  far  must  the  base  be  moved  in  order  to  lower  the 
top  five  feet? 

7.  A  grocer  buys  sugar  at  |4.80  a  cwt.  and  sells  it  at  five  cents  a  lb.    Allowing  6% 

waste,  does  he  gain  or  lose,  and  what  per  cent? 

8.  (a)  Draw  up  a  negotiable  note  payable  to  J.  O.  Edmunds,  bearing  6%  annual 

interest,  and  explain  how  he  can  make  this  payable  to  the  City  National 
Bank.    In  doing  so  would  Mr.  Edmunds  become  responsible  for  its  payment? 
(b)  Make  a  sight  draft  on  the  above  named  bank.    Does  a  time  draft  draw 
interest? 

42 
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9.    (a)  What  are  the  two  chief  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  study  of  arithmetic? 
(h)  What  place  does  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  accord  to  arithmetic  as  to 
importance? 

10.  Find  the  area  of  a  square  inscribed  in  a  circle  having  an  area  of  1620.6844 
square  feet.  ^ 

Third  Grade,  Claas  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Express  as  a  decimal  f  X  ■  Z  *    q. 

What  is  the  order  of  preference  of  the  signs  of  operation? 

8.  A  man  paid  {  of  his  money  for  a  farm,  and  $4  more  than  i  of  the  remainder 
for  repairs,  after  which  he  had  |2,684  left.    How  much  had  he  at  first? 

4.  Jf  a  man  walks  (  of  a  mile  in  ^  of  an  hour,  how  far  will  he  walk  in  7f 
hours?    Explain  as  to  a  class. 

6.  A  merchant  purchased  flour  for  $8  per  barrel.  For  how  much  must  he  sell  it 
per  pound,  in  order  to  gain  20%,  allowing  6%  for  waste  in  handling? 

6.  Demonstrate  the  methods  of  finding  area  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle,  respect- 

ively. 

7.  Give  the  formula  for  computing  interest  on  any  given  principal  for  any  given 

time.  Show  by  transposition  how  the  formula  for  any  problem  in  interest* 
may  be  deduced  from  this  formula. 

8.  Make  out  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  following  items  sold  by  R.  G.  Horr  to  W.  C. 

Harvey:— 2  yds.  of  carpet  at  80c;  8  curtains  at  $41;  16  chairs  at  $5  per  doz.; 
a  bookcase  at  $16.    Also  receipt  the  payment  of  this  bill. 

9.  Solve  the  following  by  analysis: 

(a)  What  per  cent  of  2^  bushels  is  ^  peck? 

(b)  Of  what  number  is  112,  20  per  cent? 

<o)  Three  pints  is  what  per  cent  of  8^  gallons? 
id)  What  is  ^  of  1  per  cent  of  26? 
(e)  Of  what  is  ^,  ^  per  cent? 

10.  State  original  problems  illustrative  of  the  different  cases  in  longitude  and 
time.    Work  one  of  them  and  explain  as  to  a  class. 

Third  Grade,  Class  A. 

1.  General  neatnes6  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  When  should  the  pupil  begin  the  study  of  arithmetic,  and  in  what  grades,  or 

years,  should  it  be  completed?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer,  and  tell 
whether  it  agrees  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and 
Fifteen,  respectively. 

1.  —  1  V  JL 

8.  Reduce  to  decimal  form  If  X  ? ;.    ,^ 

•       4  -H  7  J  +  f 

4.  Explain  as  to  a  class  why,  in  multiplication,  the  multiplier  is  always  an 
abstract  number,  and  in  division,  why  the  quotient  is  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion as  the  dividend. 

6.  When  are  two  numbers  prime  to  each  other?  Illustrate.  What  is  a  composite 
number,  what  a  component  factor?    Illustrate. 

6.  Chicago  uses  "Central  standard  time;"  that  is,  the  time  of  the  meridian  90* 

west  of  Greenwich.  The  longitude  of  Chicago  is  87''  36'  42"  W.  When  it  is 
noon,  local  time,,  what  is  the  standard  time  there? 

7.  There  is  now  a  tariff  of  fifty  cents  a  gross  on  lead  pencils  and  an  additional 

duty  of  30%  ad  valorem.  What  is  the  total  duty  on  160  gross  of  pencils 
valued  at  1481.66? 

8.  At  what  price  must  a  |1,200  bond  be  bought  so  that  the  purchaser  may  receive 

6%  on  his  investment,  if  the  bond  bear  3.76%  ? 

9.  Draw  a  parallelogram,  a  hexagon,  a  circle,  a  triangle,  and  a  rhombus,  stating 

how  you  would  find  the  area  of  each. 
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10.  A  merchant  sends  his  agent  $640  with  which  to  buy  potatoes.  He  pays  $60 
for  loading  and  takes  out  his  commission  of  1^  per  cent.  How  many  bush- 
els of  potatoes  will  the  agent  buy  at  35  cents  a  bushel? 

BOTANY. 
First  Orade. 

1.  What  constitutes  the  food  of  plants  and  how  do  they  obtain  it? 

2.  Define  tree,  shrub,  annual,  deciduous,  herbaceous,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

8.  Give  the  common  names  of  ten  Michigan  trees  and  state  some  of  the  important 
uses  for  which  they  are  especially  adapted. 

4.  Give  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  of  five  of  the  trees  named  above,  so  far 

as  botanical  characteristics  are  concerned. 

5.  Name  five  common  weeds  and  describe  botanically  two  of  them. 

6.  What  is  the  chief  use  of  floral  envelopes?    Of  what  benefit  to  the  plant  are 

the  high  colors  and  sweet  odors  of  flowers? 

7.  Name  five  plants  belonging  to  each  of  the   following   families:     Compositss, 

Leguminosee,  and  nightshade. 

8.  Make  drawings  showing  the  cellular  structure  of  the  upper  and  under  surface 

of  a  leaf.    Of  what  use  is  the  stomata? 

9  and  10.  The  commissioner  should  place  in  the  hands  of  each  applicant 
some  softened  kernels  of  com  or  beans,  the  applicant  to  name  and  describe 
the  difPerent  parts  and  make  drawings  illustrating. 

Second  Grade. 

1.  General  neatness  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Define  biology,  botany,  and  Ecology. 

8.    What  is  a  perfect  fiower;  a  regular  flower;  a  complete  flower? 

4.  Draw  an  outline  of  flve  different  forms  of  leaves,  naming  each. 

5.  Explain  the  difference  between  determinate  and  indeterminate  inflorescence. 

niuBtrate  by  drawings.  • 

6.  Name  flve  common  weeds  and  state  to  what  family  each  belongs. 

7.  Name  flve  wild  plants  admired  for  their  blossoms  and  describe  more  especially 

two  of  them. 

8.  State  what  parts  of  the  following  plants  are  used  for  food: — potato,  tomato^ 

strawberry,  onion,  celery,  beet,  cauliflower,  mushroom,  cucumber,  and  peach. 

9  and  10.  The  examiner  should  place  in  the  hands  of  each  applicant  a  bean  plant 
(in  blossom  and  in  fruit,  if  possible)  and  the  applicant  should  describe  it 
both  in  words  and  by  drawings. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Deflne  political  duties,  economic  duties,  social  duties.    Give  an  example  of  each 

kind. 

3.  Name  four  of  the  purposes,  as  recited  in  the  preamble,  for  which  the  Consti- 

tution of  the  United  States  was  established. 

4.  Tell  how  United  States  judges  are  chosen  and  how  long  they  serve.    Name  two 

kinds  of  United  States  courts. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  civil  service?  What  attempt  has  been  made  of  late  years 
to  reform  it? 

6.  What  authority  is  given  to  congress  to  enact  laws  in  reference  to  inventions 
and  literary  productions?    What  is  the  term  of  a  copyright?    A  patent? 
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7.  Explain  these  terms:     silver  certificate,  national  bank  note,  16  to  1,  bullion, 

monometallism. 

8.  Name  the  county  officers  provided  for  by  the  statutes  of  Michigan.    What 

county  officers,  if  any,  are  elected  at  the  spring  election? 

9.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  in  regard  to  impeach- 

ment? 

10.    What  changes  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  President's  cabinet? 

Third  Grade,  Glass  B. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  two  of  the  inalienable  rights  referred  to  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 

dence. 

3.  Give  the  prominent  differences  between  a  territorial  and  a  State  government 

4.  What  prevents  undue  centralization  of  power  in  this  country  in  the  general 

government? 

5.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  congressional  representation  from  any  state,  how 

may  it  be  filled? 

'6.    How  may  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  be  proposed  and  adopted? 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  dividing  legislative  bodies  into  committees?    What  Is 

a  committee  of  the  whole? 

8.  Give  at  least  one  chief  duty  of  county  clerk,  judge  of  probate,  circuit  Judge, 

justice  of  the  peace,  township  treasurer. 

9.  How  many  acres  in  the  S.  ^  of  the  S.  W.  hi  of  the  N.  W.  hi  of  section  16? 

Locate  It  by  diagram. 

10.    Indicate  the  purposes  of  the  Australian  ballot  system. 

Third  Grade,  Glass  A. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  two  of  the  inalienable  rights  referred  to  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 

dence. 

3.  Quote  from  the  "Ordinance  of  1787." 

4.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  dollar  mark  (|)  ? 

5.  Define  a  pardon,  a  reprieve,  a  commutation  of  sentence. 

6.  How  may  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  be  proposed  and  adopted? 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  dividing  legislative  bodies  Into  committees?    What  la 

a  committee  of  the  whole? 

8.  Give  at  least  one  chief  duty  of  county  clerk,  judge  of  probate,  circuit  judge, 

justice  of  the  peace,  township  treasurer. 

9.  How  many  acres  in  the  S.  %  of  the  S.  W.  %  of  the  N.  W.  %  of  section  16? 

Locate  It  by  diagram. 

10.    Indicate  the  purposes  pf  the  Australian  ballot  system. 

GBNBBAL  HISTORY. 
First  Grade. 

1.  Where  was  Troy  and  what  was  Its  destiny? 

2.  Compare  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  as  to  originality,  organizing  and 

executive  power,  art,  literature,  character  of  great  men,  and  Infiuence  upon 
modem  times. 

3.  Mention  four  important   characters  of  the   French    Revolution,  telling   why 

important. 

4.  (a)  What  European  nations  engaged  in  war  In  1744,  with  what  result,  and  why 

were  Americans  so  enraged  at  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  that  terminated 
it? 

(ft)  What  was  this  war  called  in   Europe,  what  in  America,  and   why  was  It 
waged  partly  on  American  soil? 
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6,    State*  five  important  facts  concerning  Gladstone,  two  of  the  five  showing  the 
position  taken  by  him  on  important  questions  in  English  politics. 

6.  The  Holy  Alliance:  when  formed,  between  what  nations,  for  what  object?* 

How  did  it  endanger  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  what  did  Presi- 
dent Manroe  do  about  it? 

7.  When  did  Germany  demonstrate  the  power  gained  through  good  schools,  and 

what  other  nations  have  since  turned  mOre  attention  to  their  educational 
systems? 

8.  Why  were  the  crusaders  so-called,  what  was  the  ultimate  end  sought,  in  what 

period  did  they  occur,  by  whom  were  they  chiefly  carried  on,  and  what  bene- 
flcial  results  accrued  to  the  world  at  large? 

9.  What  makes  Armenia  particularly  liable  to  brigandage  and  outrage,  and  what 

can  you  say  of  the  Inquiry  Commission  recently  sent  to  Sassoun? 

10.    In  what  foreign  wars  has  the  United  States  engaged  since  1783,  and  what  was. 
the  immediate  cause  of  each?  / 

* 

Second  Grade. 

1.  Explain  meaning  of  the  following:     "Greece,  though  captive,  subdued  her 

conquerors."    Why  is  this  a  compliment  to  the  teacher's  profession? 

2.  What  men  composed  the   Second   Triumvirate,  which   one  became  the   first 

emperor  of  Rome,  and  what  new  title  did  he  then  assume? 

8.    Ck>mpare  the  education  of  a  Spartan  boy  with  that  of  an  Athenian. 

4.    (a)  What  European  nations  engaged  in  war  In  1744,  with  what  result,  and  why 
were  Americans  so  enraged  at  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  that  terminated 
it? 
W  What  was  this  war  called  in  Europe,  what  in  America,  and   why  was  it 
waged  partly  on  American  soil? 

6.    Tell  the  story  of  Martin  Luther. 

6.  Who  was  called  "The  Virgin  Queen,  and  what  were  some  of  her  characteristics?' 

7.  Who  were  the  following:    Louis  XVI,  Frederick  the  Great,  George  III,  Bis- 

marck, Gladstone? 

8.  Where  and  when  was  the  "Reign  of  Terror?"    In  what  novel  did  Dickens 

describe  it? 

9.  Give  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

10.    What  was  "The  Long  Parliament,"  how  long  was  it  in*  session,  and  how  dis- 
solved?   Give  names  of  any  leaders. 


OEOORAPHY. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  Locate  and  describe  the  plateau  regions  of  the  United  States.    Where  are  it8> 

volcanic  regions?    Its  regions  of  most  intense  heat? 

2.  A  trading  vessel  sails  from  New  York  to  Rio  Janeiro,  thence  to  Liverpool, 

thence  to  Messina,  thence  to  Stockholm,  thence  to  New  York.    What  is  the 
probable  cargo  on  each  voyage? 

8.    What  is  the  region  of  salt  lakes?    Locate  the  most  important  salt  lakes  of  the 
globe. 

4.    State   what   you   can   of   Cuba;  size,  climate,  products,  government,  people, 
present  troubles,  etc. 

6.    To  what  three  principal  causes  are  differences  in  climate  due?    What  deter- 
mines the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  rainfall  in  particular  regions? 

6.  Give  the  habitat  of  five  important  food  plant8,~-three  medicinal  and  two 

economic. 

7.  Name  three  important  ship  canals  completed  and  opened  during  the  early 

summer. 
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8.  Name  the  principal  mountain  chains  In  or  adjacent  to  Asia.    Where  do  they 

lie  and  what  are  their  directions? 

9.  What  and  where  are  San  Francisco,  Kiel,  Magellan,  Adelaide,  Gorlnto,  Ceylon, 

Kongo,  Key  West? 

10.    Name  the  three  counties  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan.    Name  the  county  at  each  extremity  of  the  upper  peninsula. 

Third  Grade,  Class  B. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Contrast  the  climate  of  New  Orleans  with  that  of  Denver  and  explain  the  cauae 

of  the  difference. 

3.  Name  the  predominant  mountain  system  and  low  plains  of  each  of  the  grand 

divisions. 

4.  Of  what  does  the  empire  of  Japan  consist?    Give  names  of  its  principal  cities. 

B.    Where  would  you  go  to  load  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  rice?    Spices?    India 
rubber?    Bananas?    Sugar? 

-6.    How  could  you  go  by  water  from  Vienna  to  Chicago?  Name  the  bodies  of  water 
passed  through,  in  order  of  passage. 

7.  Describe  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Volga  rivers.    What  large  cities  are  on 

or  near  their  banks? 

8.  Sketch  an  outline  of  the  United  States,  and  indicate  approximately  thereon 

the  portions  best  adapted  to  manufacturing,  agriculture,  mining. 

9.  What    county  of    Michigan  was    disorganized  by  the    legislature  of    1895? 

Describe  its  location,  and  state  how  Its  territory  was  divided. 

10.  Define  erosion,  watershed,  glacier,  crater,  continental  axis. 

Third  Grade,  Class  A. 

L    General  arrangement  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.    Why  is  the  Ohio  river  more  subject  to  floods  than  the  Detroit? 

'8.    What  are  some  of  the  causes  that  determine  the  location  of  cities? 

4.    Explain  how  to  teach  a  class  of  beginners  the  definitions  of  the  following 
terms:  lake,  mountain,  river,  peninsula,  strait. 

6.  At  what  places  In  Bflchigan  are  extensive  lumber  mills  located?    Salt  wells? 

Copper  mines? 

<S.    Name  five  important  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  tell  the  principal  use  of 
each. 

7.  In  what  land  beside  our  own  would  you  like  best  to  make  your  home?    Why? 

8.  Sketch  a  map  of  Michigan,  locating  thereon  and  naming  five  rivers  and  five 

cities. 

9.  In  what  especial  manner  Is  the  benefit  of  mountains  and  plateaus  shown  in 

tropical  regions? 

10.    What  portions  of  the  United  States  are  best  adapted  to  manufacturing,  agricul- 
ture, grazing,  mining? 

OBOMBTRY. 
First  Grade. 

1.  Demonstrate:    When  two  straight  lines  are  cut  by  a  third,  If  the  alternate 

interior  angles  are  equal,  the  two  straight  lines  are  parallel. 

2.  Brect  a  perpendicular  at  the  end  of  a  straight  line. 

t.    Inscribe  a  hexagon  In  a  circle  and  show  that  the  sum  of  any  three  altematt 
angles  Is  equal  to  four  right  angles. 

4.    Demonstrate:    Two  similar  triangles  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their 
altitudes. 

a,  (a)  If  a  :  b ::  0  :  d,  prove  that  b  :  a ::  d  :  c. 

(6)  also  prove  from  the  same  that  a* :  b' ::  c' :  d'. 
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6.  At  what  time  should  the  child  be  taught  concrete  geometry?    When  should  he 

begin  the  study  of  demonstrative  or  formal  geometry?    Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

7.  Demonstrate:     Any  two  similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of 

their  homologous  sides. 

8.  Describe  a  circuinference  passing  through  two  given  points  and  having  its 

center  in  a  given  straight  line.    In  what  case  would  this  be  impossible? 

9.  F^nd  the  bisector  of  the  angle  that  would  be  formed  by  two  given  lines,  with- 

out producing  the  lines. 

10.    Divide  a  line  A  B  into  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

GRAMMAR. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  General  neatness  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separation  and 

classification  of  answers)  will  count  f6r  thi9  number. 

2.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  makes  a  two-fold  divijsion  of  grammar,  as  to  its 

educational  value;  i.  e.,  the  subjective  and  objective.    Explain  the  advan- 
tages of  each. 

5.  VfhaX  is  meant  by  the  "close"  and  the  "loose"   punctuation,  and  which  is  now 

the  most  used?    Give  a  sentence  to  illustrate  the  close  punctuation. 

4.    (a)  Give  the  plurals  of  wharf,  cherub,  Henry,  crisis,  x. 
(b)  Give  the  feminine  of  czar,  testator,  saltan,  duke,  earl, 
(o)  Give  the  possessive,  both  singular  and  plural,  of  lily,  father-in-law,  we, 
pony,  goose. 

6.  Discuss  the  various  subdivisions  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  as  made 

by  the  different  grammarians  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

6.  Parse  every  word  in  the  sentence:     Did  you  tell  me  to  go? 

7.  Analyse  the  following  by  brief  method: 

"Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  cilmber  upward  turns  his  face; 
But,  when  he  once  attains  the  topmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  its  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend." 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 

topics:     [80  credits.] 

Correlation  of  studies.  Free  Coinage. 

Benpamin  Franklin.  Child-Study. 

National  Educational  Aasociation.  A  Spelling  School. 

Third  Grade,  Clmas  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  this  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings, 
separation  and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

'  2.    Punctuate  the  following,  giving  reasons  therefor: 

"So  he  punctuates  best  who  needs  to  punctuate  least  that  is  the  better  the 
words  and  clauses  are  arranged  in  a  sentence  and  the  less  punctuation  it 
needs  the  more  clear  and  effective  it  is." 

8.  It  has  been  said  that  words  are  the  ammunition  in  the  battery  of  intelligence, 
the  steam  in  the  engines  of  thought,  the  true  coin  in  the  change-marts  of 
scholastic  culture. 

(a)  Classify  above  sentence  and  point  out  its  subject. 

(b)  Name  all  the  predicate  complements  of  "are." 

(c)  Parse  it  and  that 

4.  The  Committee  of  Ten  says  that  language  work,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  to  the  end  of  the  sixth,  should  be  of  three  kinds.    What  are  they? 
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6.    Give  words  (in  sentences  when  necessary)  to  illustrate  the  following: 

(1)  Personal  pronoun,  3d,  singular,  common  gender. 

(2)  Past  perfect,  3d,  singular,  indicative,  passive  of  "see." 

(3)  Interrogative,  present  perfect,  3d,  singular,  indicative,  of  a  certain  verh 
that  is  the  only  pure  copula. 

(4)  A  word  that  may  be  either  a  subordinate  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun,, 
or  an  adjective,  according  to  use. 

(5)  A  verb  expressing  state. 

(6)  A  pronoun  that  is  frequently  used  as  anticipative  subject. 

(7)  The  singular  of  a  word  whose  plural  ends  in  i. 

(8)  A  word  having  no  singular. 

(9)  A  defective  verb. 

(10)  A  word  that  forms  its  possessive  singular  by  adding  the  apostrophe  only. 

6.  Choose  the  right  verbs  from  these  sentences,  giving  reasons  for  choice: 

(a)  I  (seen  or  saw)  him,  when  he  (did  or  done)  it. 

(b)  (Lay  or  lie)  the  baby  on  the  couch,  and  you  can  (lay  or  lie)  on  the  bed. 

(c)  When  he  (sat  or  set)  out  for  Boston,  (he  sat  or  set)  his  valise  on  the  car 
seat. 

(d)  I  can  (learn  or  teach)  the  dog  to  start  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  bell  has 
(rung  or  rang). 

7.  Write  a  good  outline  for  an  essay  on  "Crows."    Do  you  teach  your  pupils 

always  to  make  an  outline  before  writing  an  essay? 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  wor&s,  on  one  of  the  following 

topics.    [30  credits.] 
Value  of  Language  Study.  A  Summer  Outing  (imaginary). 

Ck)mmittee  of  Fifteen.  American  Inventions. 

Michigan  Summer  Resorts. 

Third  Qrade,  Glass  A. 

1.  (General  neatness  of  this  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings, 

separation  >and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Punctuate  the  following,  giving  reasons  therefor: 

"So  he  punctuates  best  who  needs  to  punctuate  least  that  is  the  better  the 
words  and  clauses  are  arranged  in  a  sentence  ^nd  the  less  punctuation  It 

needs  the  more  clear  and  effective  it  is." 

• 

8.    What  is  the  purpose  of  teaching  grammar?    Of  language  lessons?    How  do  the 
methods  differ? 

4.  Make  necessary  corrections  and  give  reasons: 

(a)  They  are  both  alike. 
(5)  Either  you  or  I  are  in  error, 
(o)  Which  of  the  group  of  men  is  the  taller? 
,  id)  There  goes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith. 

(e)  It  could  not  have  been  her. 

5.  Mention  three  devices  you  have  successfully  useh  for  interesting  small  children 

in  language  work. 

6.  Choose  the  right  verbs  from  these  sentences,  giving  reasons  for  choice: 

(a)  I  (seen  or  saw)  him,  when  he  (did  or  done)  it. 

ib)  (Lay  or  lie)  the  baby  on  the  couch,  and  you  can  (lay  or  lie)  on  the  bed* 

(c)  When  he  (sat  or  set)  out  for  Boston,  he  (sat  or  set)  his  valise  on  the  car 

seat. 
id)  I  can  (learn  or  teach)  the  dog  to  start  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  bell  has 
•      (rung  or  rang). 

7.  Give   plural   forms   for   the   following:     son-in-law,  focus,  toothbrush,  folio,. 

money,  teaspoonful,  alumnus,  court-martial,  buffalo,  basis. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150.  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following. 

topics.    [30  credits.] 
Value  of  Language  Study.  A  Summer  Outinff  (imaginary). 

Committee  of  Fifteen.  American  Inventions. 

Michigan  Summer  Resorts. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  Define  synonym,  homonym,  root,  primitive,  derivative. 

2.  Give  a  word  containing  each  of  the  following,  underscoring  the  letter  tliat 

answers  to  these  consonant  sounds;  a  mute  labial  aspirate,  a  mute  dental 
subvocal,  a  labio-nasal,  a  semi-vowel  dental  aspirate,  a  semi-vowel  lingual 
subvocal. 

8.  Tell  which  of  the  following  words  you  would  divide  at  the  end  of  a  line  and 
where:    abrogated,  attraction,  broad,  courageous,  herbivorous. 

4.  Write  a  list  of  five  words  each  of  which,  without  change  of  spelling  or  pro- 
nunciation, may  be  used  in  two  or  more  distinct  significations.  Use  sentence 
to  illustrate. 

6.    (a)  Why  is  final  e  retained  in  courageous  and  dropped  in  raging?    Why  is 
differing  spelled  with  one  r  and  deferring  with  two?    What  letter  is  never 
doubled? 
(&)  Of  what  value  are  rules  of  spelling? 

NOTB.—Tbe  above  questions  will  connt  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  spelling  of  the  list  of  words  fifty 
per  cent. 

Third  Grade,  Both  Classes. 

1.  What  diacritical  marks,  if  any,  are  used  with  c,  x,  and  z,  respectively? 

2.  Qive  the  meaning  of  the  following  prefixes  and  suflixes,  and  form  derivatives 

by  joining  them  to  primitives:  in,  ad,  ante,  ate,  ful,  pre,  semi,  ment,  ism, 
sub.  , 

3.  Use  these  words  in  sentences:     links,  lynx,  vale,  veil,  statue,  statute,  compli- 

ment, complement,  effect,  affect. 

4.  Define  elementary  sound,  diphthong,  substitute,  dieresis,  cedilla. 

5.  Indicate  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following  list  of  words,  and  in  a 

second  column  show  an  incorrect  pronunciation  that  is  frequently  given: 
can't,  sufiice,  often,  duty,  Hawaii,  dictionary,  or,  history,  alternate  (both 
noun  and  adjective). 

NoTB.— The  above  questions  will  count  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  spelling  of  list  of  words  fifty  per 
cent. 

LIST  OF  WORDS. 

All  Grades. 

1.  Cincinnati.  10.  beleaguer.  18.  Britain. 

2.  scientific.                               11.  consonant.  19.  poniard. 
8.  difference.                              12.  Worcester.  28.  quandaij. 
4.  Chautauqua.                           IS.  appareled.  21.  anthracite. 
6.  obsequious.                             14.  etymology.  22.  alpaca. 

6.  tacit.  •       15.  Huguenot.  28.  bivouac 

7.  territorial.  16.  integer.  24.  stenog^pher. 

8.  Nicara^a.  17.  audible.  25.  condescend. 

9.  omniscience. 

PENMANSHIP. 

All  Grades. 

1.  Write  and  name  the  principles  or  elements  of  the  system  you  teach. 

2.  Describe  a  correct  position  at  the  desk.    (Knowledge  of  subject  to  count  40% 

and  penmanship  60%.) 

PHYSICS. 
First  Grade, 

1.  Give  diagram  with  dimensions  of  a  lever  so  arranged  that  the  downward  pres- 
sure of  your  own  weight  will  lift  a  ton.  Also  of  a  lever  so  arranged  that  a 
lift  equal  to  your  own  weight  will  raise  a  ton.  Arrange  the  levers  so  that 
the  power  or  pressure  travels  three  feet.  How  far  will  the  ton  move  in  each 
case? 
43 
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2.  A  casting  weighing  1,500  pounds  is  to  be  raised  ten  feet.    Make  a  diagram  of  a 

set  of  pulleys  so  that  you  could  raise  the  casting.  State  the  number  of 
ropes  and  the  distance. 

3.  What  is  the  theoretical  height  to  which  water  can  be  raised  by  the  common 

pump,  when  the  mercurial  barometer  stands  at  28  inches? 

4.  What  apparatus  is  used  to  show  the  reflection  of  sound?    The  refraction  of 

sound? 

5.  Two  lamps,  one  16  candle  power,  the  other  25  candle  power,  are  10  feet  apart. 

Where  must  a  screen  be  placed  to  balance? 

6.  (a)  State  causes  which  modify  the  intensity  of  sound.    (5)  A  train  whistle 

is  sounded  at  three  stations;  at  the  second  station  it  is  one-fourth  as  intense 
as  at  the  first;  at  the  third  station  one-twenty-flfth  as  intense  as  at  the 
first;  second  station  is  three  miles  from  the  first.  What  is  the  distance  from 
first  to  third? 

7.  A  pine  pattern  weighs  three  pounds.    What  will  be  the  weight  of  the  casting  of 

iron?    What  will  be  the  weight  of  a  casting  of  brass? 

8.  State  velocity  of  light.    Name  three  methods  of  finding  Telocity  of  light.    Find 

the  distance  to  a  star  whose  light  started  to  the  earth  at  the  time  of  your 
birth  and  has  just  arrived? 

9.  How  is  the  principal  focus  of  a  convex  lens  found?    Of  a  concave  lens? 

10.    What  is  potential?    How  could  you  recognize  electrical  pressure?  State  method 
of  producing  electro-motive  force. 

Second  Grade. 

1.  What  kind  of  levers  are  involved  in  the  treadle  of  a  sewing  machine? 

2.  Two  children  play  seesaw;  one  weighs  100  pounds  and  the  other  50  pounds. 

How  divide  between  them  a  12-foot  board? 

8.  What  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  square  inch  at  the  earth's 
surface? 

4.  A  body  whose  specific  gravity  is  3.5  weighs  4  pounds  in  water;  what  Is  Its 

weight  in  air? 

6.    Why  does  a  teaspoon  standing  in  a  tumbler  of  water  appear  bent? 

6.  A  Fahrenheit  thermometer  registers  100  degrees;  what  should  be  the  reading 

of  a  centigrade  thermometer? 

7.  What  kind  of  glasses  are  required  for  nearsightedness? 

8.  Explain  why  a  person  on  the  water  can  hear  sounds  farther  and  plainer  whan 

the  weather  is  foggy. 

9.  What  is  an  electro-magnet?    What  are  insulators? 

10.    Oive  three  methods  of  transmitting  heat,  and  illustrate  each  by  an  example. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  General  neatness  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Define  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  state  what  relation  each  bears  to 

the  other. 

5.  Name  the  digestive  fiuids  in  the  order  of  their  importance.    What  kind  of 

food  does  each  act  upon,  and  by  what  organ  or  organs  is  each  secreted? 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  excretory  and  secretory  glands,  and  tell  to 
which  of  these  classes  the  following  belong:  liver,  kidney,  sebaceous,  pan- 
creas, and  spleen. 

6.  Bxplain  fully  how  the  digested  food  enters  the  circulation  and  how  it  is  carried 

to  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

6.  Is  alcohol  digested  when  taken  into  the  system?  If  not,  how  does  it  enter  the 
circulation?  Why  is  it  that  the  breath  of  a  person  who  has  been  taking  alco- 
holic drinks,  has  such  a  strong  odor  of  alcohol? 
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7.  Locate  the  kidneys.    Describe    them    by  drawings.    What    function  do  they 

perform? 

8.  What  is  the  portal  circulation?    Describe  it  and  give  its  use. 

9.  What  is  the  harmful  property  of  tobacco?    Why  are  cigarets  especially  harm- 

ful? 

10.  Name  the  organs  of  the  special  senses.    Describe  the  eye  and  illustrate  by 

drawings. 

Third  Gnde,  Class  B. 

1.  General  neatness  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Define  digestion.    Where  does  it  take  place? 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood?    About  how  many  pounds 

of  blood  in  a  healthy  man  weighing  150  pounds? 

4.  What  is  liver  sugar?    How  and  where  is  it  formed?    What  effect  does  the  tak- 

ing of  beer  into  the  system  have  upon  the  liver? 

6.    What  are  the  harmful  properties  of  gin,  tobacco,  tea,  cider,  and  opium?    In 
brief,  what  is  the  effect  of  each  of  these  properties  upon  the  system? 

6.  What  glands  are  situated  in  the  skin?    What  purposes  do  they  serve? 

7.  What  effect  has  alcohol  upon  animal  tissues?    What  experiments  might  the 

members  of  a  class  perform  to  show  this? 

5.  Name  and  describe  the  different  Joints  found  in  the  human  skeleton. 

9.    What  are  sensor  nerves?    Motor  nerves?    How  do  they  differ  in  construction 
and  use? 

10.    What  portions  of  the  body  are  developed  most  by  each  of  the  following  exer- 
cises: rowing,  swimming,  running,  Indian  club  swinging,  and  riding  a  wheel? 

Third  Grade,  Claes  A. 

1.  General  neatness  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  At  what  age  should  the  study  of  physiology  begin?    Outline  a  lesson  for 

beginners  in  the  subject. 

3.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  skin?    Why  should  it  be  kept  clean  by  frequent 

baths? 

4.  What  is  muscle?    How  many  different  kinds  are  there?    Describe  some  certain 

muscle  by  making  a  drawing  of  it. 

6.  Why  is  it  not  well  to  wash  food  down  with  water  or  tea  while  eating? 

6.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  section  of  the  heart,  showing  auricles,  ventricles,  and 

bl3od  vessels  leading  to  and  from  it. 

7.  About  how  many  respirations  and  pulse  beats  in  a  minute?    What  is  the  nor- 

mal temperature  of  the  body?    How  long  does  it  take  the  blood  to  make  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  body  from  left  ventricle  back  to  left  ventricle  again? 

5.  What  provisions  are  made  by  nature  for  the  protection  of  the  eye?    What  are 

tears  and  what  purpose  do  they  serve? 

9.    What  exercises  would  you  recommend  for  the  expansion  of  the  chest  and  for 
overcoming  the  stooping  posture  so  often  acquired  at  the  desk? 
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READING. 

All  Grades. 

I.       • 

Yet  love  will  dream  and  faith  will  trust, 
(Since  he  who  knows  our  needs  is  Just), 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 

4    Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 

The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees ! 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away. 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 

8    Across  the  mournful  marbles  play; 
Who  hath  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith, 
The  truth  to  sense  and  flesh  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 
12    And  love  can  never  lose  its  own! 


—Whitiier. 


II. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit; 
'  4       King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art, — 
A  heritage  it  seems  to  me, 
A  King  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

8    What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  innerit? 
Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things, 
A  rank  adjudged  to  toil-worn  merit. 
Content  that  from  employment  springs, 
12       A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings, — 
A  heritage  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O,  poor  man's  son,  scorn  not  thy  state; 
16       There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine 
In  merely  being  rich  and  great: 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign, — 
20    A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

— Lwcell. 

III. 

Ldfe  bears  us  on  like  the  current  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat  at  first  glides 
down  the  narrow  channel,  through  the  playful  murmurings  of  the  little  brook 
and  the  windings  of  its  happy  border.    The  trees  shed  their  blossoms  over  our 

4    young  heads;  the  fiowers  on  the  brink  seem  to  offer  themselves  to  our  hands; 
we  are  happy  in  hope,  and  we  grasp  eagerly  at  the  beauties  around  us,  but  the 
stream  hurries  on  and  still  our  hands  are  empty. 
Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a  wider  and  deeper  flood,  amid 

8  objects  more  striking  and  magnificent.  We  are  animated  by  the  moving  pic- 
ture of  enjoyment  and  industry  which  passes  before  us;  we  are  excited  by  some 
shortlived  success  or  made  miserable  by  some  equally  shortlived  disappoint- 
ment.   But  our  energy  and  our  dependence  are  both  in  vain;  the  stream  bears 
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12  UB  on,  and  our  Joys  and  our  griefs  are  alike  left  behind  us.  We  may  be  ship- 
wrecked, but  we  cannot  anchor.  Our  voyage  may  be  hastened,  but  it  cannot  be 
delayed.  Whether  rough  or  smooth,  the  river  hastens  toward  its  home,  till 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  is  in  our  ears,  and  the  tossing  of  the  waves  is  beneath  our 

16  keel,  and  the  land  lessens  from  our  eyes,  and  the  floods  are  lifted  up  around  us, 
and  we  take  our  last  leave  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants;  and  of  our  further 
voyage  there  is  no  witness  but  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal. 

— Heber. 

TV. 

I  don't  know  who  makes  New  England  weather;  but  I  think  it  must  be  raw 
apprentices  In  the  weather  clerk's  factory  who  experiment  and  learn  how  In 
New  England,  for  board  and  clothes,  and  then  are  promoted  to  make  weather 
'4    for  countries  that  require   a  good   article   and  will   take  their   custom  else- 
where, if  they  don't  get  it. 

There  is  a  sumptuous  variety  about  the  New  England  weather  that  compels 
the  stranger's  admiration  and  regret.    The  weather  is  always  doing  something 
8    there,  always  attending  strictly  to  business,  always  getting  up  new  designs  ^d 
trying  them  on  the  people  to  see  how  they  will  go.    But  it  gets  through  more 
business  in  the  spring  than  in  any  other  season. 
But,  after  all,  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  things  about  that  weather  which 
12    we  residents  would  not  like  to  part  with.    If  we  had  not  our  bewitching  autumn 
foliage,  we  should  still  have  to  credit  the  weather  with  one  feature  which  com- 
pensates for  all  its  bullying  vagaries;  the  ice  storm,  when  a  leafiess  tree  is 
clothed  with  Ice  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  ice  that  is  as  bright  and  clear  as 
16    crystal;  every  bough  and  twig  is  strung  with  ice  beads,  frozen  dew  drops,  and 
the  whole  tree  sparkles  cold   and   white,  like   the  Shah  of  Persia's   diamond 
plume. 

— Mark  Ttcain. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

All  Grades. 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  information  that  must  be  contained  in  the  annual  report 

of  the  township  board  of  school  inspectors. 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  the  procedure  necessary  to  change  the  boundaries  of  a 

school  district. 

3.  How  may  date  of  annual  school  meeting  be  changed  from  September  to  July? 

4.  Name  five  things  necessary  to  a  valid  contract  for  teaching. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  articles  which  our  school  law  declares  to  be  necessary 

appendages  to  a  schoolhouse. 

THB0R7  AND  ART. 

All  Oradce. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  prize  system  which  is  sometimes  used 

in  school? 

2.  When  is  a  parent  or  teacher  Justified  in   the   use   of   corporal   punishment? 

Should  punishment  be  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  school? 

3.  In  moral  instruction,  ought  the  lessons  to  treat  of  virtuous  conduct,  or  wrong 

doing?    Why? 

4.  What  suggestions  are  given  in  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  for  teach- 

ing reading  to  pupils  of  the  second  and  third  grades? 

5.  What  assistance  would  you  give  pupils  in  preparing  for  recitations? 

Nora  L—Maiiy  of  the  qaeettons  in  this  topic  need  at  teaohere*  examlnationa  daring  the  year 
1SB6-6,  will  be  taken  from^' White's  Mchool  Management,**  one  of  the  booka  adopted  by  the  SUte 
Teacher's  Beading  Circle. 

NoTS  S.— Copies  of  of  the  State  Manual  and  Ooane  of  Study  may  be  obtained  on  appUoation  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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UNITBD  STATES  HISTORY. 


First  and  Second  Grades. 


1.  Name  the  three  kinds  of  government  under  which  the  various  colonies  were 

founded,  with  their  distinguishing  characteristics  and  an  example  of  each. 

2.  What  question  created  the  first  great  division  into  political  parties  ever  made 

in  the  United  States?  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions,  what  class 
of  people  supported  each,  and  what  were  the  main  arguments  advanced  by 
each? 

3.  Mention  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  protection  to  American 

manufacturers.    Why  did  the  South  oppose  a  protective  tariff? 

4.  Give  the  names  of  five  men  who  have,  in  your  opinion,  done  most  to  shape 

American  history,  and  state  the  special  manner  in  which  each  exerted  an 
influence. 

5.  Why  does  1689  mark  the  end  of  the  first  general  epoch  in  American  history, 

what  date  closes  the  second  epoch,  and  what  two  great  struggles  nearly  fill 
up  this  second  period? 

6.  For  how  many  years  did  the  Missouri  Compromise  ^vert  trouble,  by  the  admis- 

sion of  what  state  was  the  slavery  struggle  renewed,  and  by  what  bill  was  the 
Compromise  finally  annulled?  Explain  the  principle  of  this  bill  and  the 
trouble  it  brought  on  in  the  western  states. 

7.  What  was  the  Nlcaraguan  trouble  and  how  did  It  terminate?    What  is  the 

prime  object  of  the  recent  alliance  between  Nlcalragua  and  Honduras? 

8.  Give  some  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 

(a)  James  G.  Carlisle  and  the  Silver  Question  in  the  South. 

(b)  American  Ships  at  Kiel. 

(c)  Harlem  Canal  and  the  Greater  New  York. 

(d)  Strained  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

(e)  The  New  Secretary  of  State. 

(/)  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  and  Lake  Navigation. 

(g)  Legislative  Appropriations  in  Michigan. 

(h)  The  New  American  Ocean  Liner,  St.  Louis. 

(i)  Condition  of  the  Iron  Trade. 

ij)  The  Income  Tax. 

(k)  Governor  Altgeld. 

(l)  The  New  Attorney  General. 

(m)  Trial  of  Eugene  V.  Deb^. 

9  and  10.  Give  an  idea  of  the  character  and  public  life  of  the  recently  deceased 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  and  mention  some  diplomatic  affairs  with 
which  he  had  to  deal  during  his  connection  with  Cleveland's  cabinet.  Who  is 
his  successor? 

Third  erade,  Claas  B. 


1.  General  appearance  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Make  a  table  of  the  thirteen  colonies  according  to  the  following  plan: 


OoloDles. 


Wb«D  fint  Mttled. 


Whcrt. 


Bj  whom. 


Original  gowtnmtiat. 


3.  Give  some  Idea  of  the  tariff  laws  and  the  money  systems  of  the  several  states 

at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.    Of  whom  did  Daniel  Webster  say  "He  touched 
the  dead  corpse  of  public  credit  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet?" 

4.  The  site  of  a  certain  city  in  Pennsylvania  was  long  called  the  "Gateway  of  the 

West."    What  French  fort  was  built  there  In  1754,  what  did  the  English  call 
it.  and  what  can  you  say  of  the  statesman  after  whom  it  was  finally  named? 
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5.  What  President's  administration  was  called  "the  era  of  good  feeling/'  and  why? 

6.  Locate  the  following  in  history:    Vikings,  Mound-builders,  Separatists,  Caya- 

liers,  and  Iroquois. 

7.  What  two  Indian  reservations  have  recently  been  opened  to  settlers,  and  whieh 

had  the  more  exciting  settlement? 

8.  How  and  when  did  Florida  come  into  English  possesion,  and  what  territory 

was  ceded  to  Spain  as  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Florida? 

9.  Qlve  some  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 

(a)  James  Q.  Carlisle  and  the  Silver  Question  in  the  South. 

ih)  American  Ships  at  Kiel. 

(c)  Harlem  Canal  and  the  Greater  New  York. 

id)  Strained  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

(e)  The  New  Secretary  of  State. 

(/)  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  and  Lake  Navigation. 

iff)  Legislative  Appropriations  in  Michigan. 

(h)  The  New  American  Ocean  Liner,  St.  Louis. 

(i)  Condition  of  the  Iron  Trade. 

(/)  The  Income  Tax. 

(h)  Governor  Altgeld. 

(0  The  New  Attorney  General. 

(in)  Trial  of  Eugene  V.  Debs. 

10.    Briefiy  describe  two  pivotal  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

TLlrd  Grade,  Class  A. 

1.  General  appearance  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Biake  a  table  of  the  thirteen  colonies  according  to  the  following  plan: 


Oolonii 


Wbm  flrttMtttod. 


Wbw. 


Bj  whom. 


Orighiftl 


3.  Of  what  use  is  a  national  fiag,  and  why  is  it  a  good  thing  to  have  onra  fioatlng 

over  the  schoolhouses? 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  the  "minute  men"  as  to  a  class  of  young  children.    What 

personal  explanation  could  you  make  of  it? 

5.  What  does  Bunker  Hill  monument  commemorate,  what  famous  foreigner  laid 

its  comer  stone,  and  what  eloquent  orator  officiated  at  its  dedication? 

6.  Quote  from  at  least  two  poems  of  history. 

7.  Tell  something  of  the  assistance  rendered  our  cause  by  women  during  the 

Revolution  and  the  Civil  War. 

9.    Give  some  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 
(a)  James  G.  Carlisle  and  the  Silver  Question  in  the  South. 
(h)  American  Ships  at  Kiel. 

(0)  Harlem  Canal  and  the  Greater  New  York. 

id)  Strained  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

(e)  The  New  Secretary  of  State. 

if)  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  and  Lake  Navigation. 

iff)  L^slative  Appropriations  in  Michigan. 

(h)  The  New  American  Ocean  Liner,  St.  Louis. 

(i)  Condition  of  the  Iron  Trade. 

(/)  The  Income  Tax. 

(k)  Gtovemor  Altgeld. 

(1)  The  New  Attorney  General, 
(m)  Trial  of  Eugene  V.  Debs. 

9  and  10.  Write  a  short  essay  on  the  author  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
referring  to  his  parentage,  early  life  and  schooling,  power  in  oratory,  traits 
of  character,  and  service  to  his  country. 
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V.     QUESTIONS     PREPARED     BY     THE     SUPERINTENDENT     OF     PUBLIC 
INSTRUOTION    FOR    THE     REGULAR    EXAMINATION. 

OCTOBER   16    AND   17,  1895. 

ALGBBRA. 
Second  Grade. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Factor  a:  —  4,  a:*  —  1,  3  a?«  +  28  a?  +  14,  j:«  +  a;  —  110,  and  a?  f  —  y«. 

8.  Simplify  the  following  by  removing  brackets:— 

a  -  (6  -  c)  +  o  +  (&  -  c)  +  b  -  (c  +  a),  a  +  [6  +  -(  a  -  (6  +  a)  H  i  «  — 
i  y  (*  »  -  i  «).  2  V»i^  -  1),  and  4  +  2  (a?  —  8  y)*. 

4.  (a)  If  a  is  one  factor  of  b,  what  is  the  other? 

(6)  bsing  a;,  y,  and  «,  to  represent  the  hundreds,  tens,  and  unita,  give  the 
algebraic  expression  to  represent  an  unknown  number  of  three  digits. 

(c)  Give  the  theorems  for  squaring  the  sum  and  the  difterence  of  two  quanti- 
ties. 

5.  A  farmer  wishes  to  divide  11  bushels  of  potatoes  between  two  poor  families  In 

such  ratio  that  one  shall  have  a  bushel  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 
other.    How  much  can  he  give  each? 

6.  If  1  be  added  to  the  numerator  of  a  fraction,  it  equals  1-5;  if  1  be  taken  from 

the  denominator,  it  equals  1-7.    What  is  the  fraction? 

7.  Find  the  time  between  3  and   4   o'clock  at  which  the  hands  of  a  clock  are 

together. 

8.  Mention  and  illustrate  three  methods  of  elimination,  using  the  following  equations: 

dx  +  Hy  =  19  and  5  oi-  —  4  y  =  7. 

9.  A  rectangle  is  of  the  same  area  as  another  which  is  6  yards  longer  and  4  yards 

narrower;  it  is  also  of  the  same  area  as  a  third  which  is  eight  yards  longer 
and  five  jrards  narrower.    What  is  its  area? 

10.    At  an  election  the  majority  was  162,  which  was  3-11  of  the  whole  number  of 
voters.    How  many  voted  on  each  side? 

ABITHMBTIC. 

Second  Gnde. 

Nora.— These  qaestioiu  should  be  marked  on  the  scale  of  80  credits*  and  the  examiner  shoold  test 
the  applicant  in  mental  arithmetic  for  the  remaining  fifty  credits. 

1.  Define  and  make  drawings  representing  a  cube,  a  square,  a  circle,  a  circum- 

ference, and  the  perimeter  of  an  Isosceles  triangle. 

2.  An  agent  sells  woolen  goods  to  the  amount  of  11,676.80  at  a  commission  of  6%, 

and  with  the  proceeds  purchases  raw  material  at  a  commission  of  2^%. 
What  is  the  amount  of  the  agent's  commission? 

3.  How  much  more  will  the  lumber  cost  to  fence  a  rectangular  field  80  rods  long 

and  45  rods  wide  than  to  fence  a  square  field  of  the  same  area,  if  the  fence 
is  five  boards  high  and  each  board  six  inches  wide,  lumber  being  worth  $20 
a  thousand? 

4.  A  regiment  of  soldiers  consisting  of  1,100  men,  was  furnished  with  bread  suffi- 

cient to  last  8  weeks,  allowing  each  man  15  ounces  per  day.  If  the  number 
of  men  is  reduced  by  100  and  %  of  the  food  is  found  unfit  for  use,  how  many 
ounces  per  day  should  each  man  receive,  that  the  balance  may  last  9  weeks? 

6.  A  merchant  sold  two  carloads  of  potatoes  for  |560.  Gar  No.  2  brought  %  more 
than  car  No.  1.  On  car  No.  2  he  gained  60%,  and  on  car  No.  1  he  lost  20%. 
How  much  did  each  carload  cost  him? 
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Third  Grade,  Olaas  B. 

1.  (a)  If  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  5  ft.  be  22.5  sq.  ft.,  what  will*be  the 

area  of  a  circle  9  ft.  In  diameter? 
(d)  If  the  contents  of  two  cubical  blocks  are  to  each  other  as  64  :  343,  what  is 
the  ratio  of  their  edges? 

2.  Simplify  the  following: 

(a)  ixn  +  .Oj  _  .  (b)  100  ~  5  X  6.4 

6  "  4  —  16  +  8" 


1.5 +  i 

8.    (a)  If  51^  of  6  bushels  of  wheat  cost  $i}i  what  will  }  of  2  busheb  cost? 
(6)  ^  of  20  per  cent  of  8f  pecks,  is  what  per  cent  of  10  bushels  ? 

4.  I  received  a  6%  dividend  on   Philadelphia   city  railroad   stock,  and   invested 

the  money  in  the  same  stock,  at  75%.    My  stock  had  then  increased  to 
116,200.    What  was  the  amount  of  my  dividend? 

5.  Bzplain  your  method  of  working  problems  in  interest  by  stating  and  work- 

ing short  problems  illustrative  of  the  various  cases. 

Class  A. 

1     (a)  Which  is  the  greater  V^  or  f  (f ,  and  what  is  their  difference? 

(b)  Reduce  to  a  common  denominator  i,  1.02,  5,  and  .016. 

2.  Simplify  the  following: 

(a)tX7i  +  .0t_  .  (b)  100  -  5  X  6.4_  . 

6  "'  4  —  16-4-8" 


1.5 +  i 

8.    (a)  If  51^  of  6  bushels  of  wheat  cost  |4}^,  what  will  f  of  2  bushels  oost  ? 
(b)  i  of  20  per  cent  of  8}  pecks,  is  what  percent  of  10  bushels? 

4.    A  is  90*"  west  of  B.    When  it  Is  ten  o'clock  p.  m.  at  A,  what  time  is  it  at  B? 
When  four  o'clock  a.  m.  at  B,  what  time  at  A? 

5.  What  must  be  the  rate  of  interest  on  bonds  that  net  the  purchaser  5%  on  his 

investment,  when  bought  at  105%  of  their  par  value? 

INTBLLBOTUAL  OB  MBNTAL  ABIT^MBTIO. 

NoTS.— A  membar  of  the  Board  will  esamino  oaadidatea  either  singly  or  in  classes  of  flre  or 
ten,  testing  attentive  power,  qniokness  to  grasp  the  salient  features  or  a  problem,  aocoraoy  and 
rapiditsr  of  work,  clearness  of  explanation,  and  simplicity  of  analysis. 

1.  What  must  I  pay  for  60  feet  of  border  at  6  cents  a  yard? 

2.  How  many  yards  of  border  18  inches  wide  will  it  take  to  go  around  a  room  12 

ft  wide  and  16  ft  long? 

3.  How  many  yards  of  cloth  at  50  cents  a  yard  must  be  given  for  6  barrels  of  flour 

at  |4  a  barrel? 

4.  It  is  four  miles  from  the  Grand  Trunk  depot  at  Lansing  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 

lege.   How  many  rods  is  it? 

6.  I  paid  a  man  |1.60  for  mowing  2  acres  of  grass.    How  much  did  I  pay  him  per 

square  rod? 

6.  How  many  lots  of  40  square  rods  can  be  made  from  an  acre?    How  many  of 

16  square  rods?    Of  10  square  rods? 

7.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  clay  will  make  ten  oricks,  how  many  bricks  can  be  made  from 

a  cubic  yard? 

8.  If  2  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  16  days,  how  long  will  it  take  8  men  to  do 

twice  as  much? 

0.    If  a  boy  have  five  eggs,  how  many  more  must  he  have  to  make  f  of  a  dozen  ? 

10.    If  building  |  of  a  wall  cost  |15,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  build  |  of  the  wall? 

IL    Mr.  Jones  sells  a  wagon  which  cost  him  |40.  for  %  of  its  cost    What  was  his 
loss  per  cent? 

44 
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12.    How  many  timeB  must  a  half-foot  rule  be  applied  in  measoring  2  rodsT 

18.    How  many  blocks  containing  %  square  feet,  will  it  take  to  pare  a  spaoe  oon- 
taining  9{  square  feet? 

14.  How  many  bushels  will  a  bin  4x5x4%  ft.  hold? 

15.  If  six  men  can  mow  a  field  in  2%  hours,  how  long  will  it  take  5  men  to  mow  the 

field? 

16.  A  man  puts  4  of  a  carload  of  potatoes  in  two  bins.    If  one  bin  holds  twice  as 

much  as  the  other,  what  part  of  a  carload  in  each  bin? 

17.  How  many  two-ounce  bullets  can  be  made  from  6^  pounds  of  lead? 

18.  What  will  be  the  postage  on  8  ounces  of  sealed,  or  first-class  mail  matter?    On 

6V&  ounces?    On  1^6  pounds? 

19.  The  premium  of  insurance  at  V&%  is  |12.    What  is  the  amount  insured? 

20.  Mr.  Blakely  paid  |100  to  insure  his  house  for  |4»000  for  five  years.    What  was 

the  yearly  rate  of  insurance? 

21.  A  merchant  sends  his  agent  |515  to  Invest  in  flour  at  |4  a  barrel.    If  the. 

agent's  commission  is  3%,  how  many  barrels  of  flour  can  he  buy? 

22.  Hard  coal  is  L5  times  as  heavy  as  water.    If  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 

6%  pounds,  how  many  pounds  will  four  cubic  feet  of  the  coal  weigh? 

23.  H  of  5  is  what  per  cent  of  10? 

24.  %  bushel  is  what  per  cent  of  4  quarts? 

25.  Square  17;  32;  48;  104. 

BOTANY. 
Second  Grade. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  and  deflne  the  diyisions  of  botany. 

3.  Name  flve  flowerlees  plants  and  describe  botanically  one  of  them. 

4.  Deflne  a  typical  flower,  a  perfect  flower,  a  regular  flower,  a  complete  flower, 

a  sterile  flower. 

5.  Make  drawings  illustrating  the  difterent  ways  in  which  the  anther  is  attached 

to  the  fllament         • 

6.  Mention  two  plants  propagated  by  seeds,  two  by  stolons,  two  by  runneiB,  two 

by  tubers,  and  two  by  buds. 

7.  Explain  the  circulation  of  sap  in  the  tree.    How  does  this  differ  from  the  drcn- 

lation  of  blood  in  the  human  body? 

8.  What  parts  of  the  following  plants  are  used  for  food:    com,  cabbage,  radish, 

celery,  cucumber,  pumpkin,  pear,  strawberry,  potato,  and  mushroom? 

9  and  10.    The  examiner  should  place  in  the  hands  of  applicants  acorns,  maple 
seeds,  or  peas,  for  description  by  words  and  drawings. 
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Second  Grade. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  long  must  an  alien  live  in  this  country  to  be  eligible  to  a  seat  In  the 

national  House  of  Representatives? 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  militia  and  the  regular  army.    Between  the  militia 

and  volunteers. 

4.  What  is  secured  to  negroes  by  the  thirteenth  amendment?    By  the  fourteenth? 

By  the  flfteenth? 

5.  Deflne  citizen,  elector,  poll,  quorum,  veto,  verdict,  treaty,  consul. 
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6.  What  is  the  purpose  of   bail?    Why  regarded  as   an   important   element   of 

liberty? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  "The  ordinance  of  1787?" 

8.  Trace  a  dollar  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  farmer's  hand  as  taxes,  till  it  reaches 

the  teadier  as  salary. 

9.  Why  is  there  no  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  Senate? 

10.    To  whom  would  a  member  of  Congress  send  his  resignation,  if  he  desired  to 
retire  from  office?    How  would  the  vacancy  be  filled? 

Third  Grade,  CUss  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  officer  in  Michigan  townships  who  makes  the  assess- 

ment of  taxes?    What  officer  collects  the  taxes? 

3.  In  what  cases  may  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use. 

4.  What  topics  in  civil  government  have  been  called  to  mind  and  illustrated  by 

any  events  of  the  past  twelve  months? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  speaking  of  the  colonies  as  royal  provinces,  charter  govern- 

ment, or  proprietary  government? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  extradition? 

7.  If  two  persons  should  claim  a  seat  in  Congress,  who  would  decide  between 

them? 

8.  Give  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  grand  Jury  and  a  petit  jury? 
10.    What  is  a  capital  crime?    An  indictment? 

Third  Grade,  Class  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  the  incorporated  villages  in  your  county.    How  may  a  village  become 

incorporated? 

3.  State  five  duties  of  a  good  ciUsen. 

4.  Distinguish  between  a  pure  democracy  and  a  repubUc. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  speaking  of  the  colonies  as  royal  provinces,  charter  govern- 

ment, or  proprietary  government? 

6.  An  alien   living  in  this  country   has  children   bom  here;  are  they  alien  or 

citizen? 

7.  If  two  persons  should  claim  a  seat  in  Congress,  who  would  decide  between 

them? 

8.  In  what  way  may  the  schools  aid  in  securing  good  government? 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  township  and  a  county. 
10.    What  is  a  capital  crime?    An  indictment? 

OBNBBAL  HIBTOBT. 
Second  Grade. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  five  prominent  characters  in  Grecian  history,  stating  why  each  is  promi- 

nent. 

3.  Mention  the  characteristics  of  CsBsar  which  made  him  powerful  and  those 

which  made  him  weak.  What  was  his  object  in  life  and  why  was  he  opposed? 
Was  his  death  a  blessing  or  misfortune  to  Rome?    [20  credits.] 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  the  so-called  "Invincible  Armada."    What  effect  did  its 

destruction  have  upon  the  future  of  America? 

5.  What  is  the  present  status  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  and  why  do  many  think  the 

United  States  ought  to  recognize  her  as  a  belligerent  power? 
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6.  Mention  some  of  the  reigning  soyereigns,  famous  authors,  and  great  events  of 

the  16th  century. 

7.  Who  was  William  Pitt  and  in  what  way  was  he  connected  with  American 

history? 

S.    What  period  is  included  in  the  "Dark  Ages"  and  why  is  it  so  called? 

S.    Locate  the  following  in  history:     Marshal  Ney,  William  of  Orange,  Louis  XVI, 
George  III,  Richard  III. 

GBOGRAPH7. 
Seoond  Grade. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  About  how  many  miles  of  coast  line  has  Michigan?    Name  five  of  the  principal 

lake  ports  in  each  peninsula. 

3.  Locate  and  give  a  definite  statement  about  each  of  the  following:    VesuYlus, 

Cuba,  Nile,  Liverpool,   Honolulu,  -  Yukon,   Venice,  Chattanooga,   Armenia, 
Ishpemlng. 

4.  Name  some  of  the  ways  in  which  man  makes  use  of  districts  which,  in  a  state 

of  nature,  are  agriculturally  waste. 

5.  Explain  why  the  greater  p&rt  of  the  population  of  Mexico  is  in  the  eastern 

section. 

6.  What  conditions  explain  the  rapid  growth-  of  Chicago? 

7.  From  what  countries  do  we  obtain  the  following:    palm,  banana,  mahogony, 

olive,  cinnamon,  redwood,  cocoa,  orange,  nutmeg? 

5.  Why  was  Australia  naturally  less  favorably  situated  for  the  development  of  a 

high  degree  of  civilization  than  was  America? 

9.    Locate  five  straits  or  channels  which  you  consider  as  most  important  highways  ' 
for  marine  travel. 

10.  Locate  from  three  to  five  cities  in  Bfichigan  on  the  main  line  of  each  of  the 
following  railroads:  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  Grand  Rapids  ft 
Indiana,  Chicago  ft  West  Michigan. 

Third  Grade,  OUu  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  your  county,  locating  the  railroads,  townships,  and  principal 

cities  and  villages. 

Z,    State  five  good  reasons  why  Michigan  is  one  of  the  best  States  in  the  Union  in 
which  to  have  a  home. 

4.    How  do  you  account  for  the  climate  along  the  coast  of  Alaska?    Of  Labrador? 

£.    State  briefly  some  important  facts  concerning  Texas;  e.  g.,  comparative  sise, 
situation,  slope,  products,  history. 

6.  Define  prairie,  llanos,  pampas,  steppes,  silvas. 

7.  Name  and  locate  three  capes  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  two  groups  of 

islands  near  the  coast. 

8.  Mention    briefly    the    physical    features,    government,    and    productions    of 

Australia. 

9.  Explain  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy  in  northern  Italy. 

Mention  some  other  district  that  is  fertile  for  the  same  reason. 

10.  Compare  the  Chinese  Empire  with  the  Empire  of  Japan  as  to  area,  climate,  and 
population. 

Third  Grade,  Class  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  your  county,  locating  the  railroads,  townships,  and  principal 

cities  and  villages. 
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8.    State  flye  good  reasons  why  Michigan  Is  one  of  the  best  States  in  the  Union  in 
which  to  have  a  home. 

4.    How  do  you  account  for  the  climate  along  the  coast  of  Alaska?    Of  Labrador? 

6.    What  is  meant  by  a  river  system?    Name  two  important  river  systems  of  each 
grand  division. 

6.  Define  prairie,  llanos,  pampas,  steppes,  silvas. 

7.  Explain  the  difference  in  climate  in  eastern  and  western  Europe. 

8.  Mention    briefly    the  physical     features,    government,    and     productions    of 

Australia. 

9.  Explain  latitude  and  longitude  as  to  a  class. 

10.    Compare  the  Chinese  Empire  with  the  Empire  of  Japan  as  to  area,  climate,  and 
population. 

GBAMMAB. 
Second  Grade. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  sub-headings,  separa* 

tion  and  classification  of  answers)  should  be  carefully  noted  for  this  number. 

2.  Define  and  illustrate:     relative  adverb,  impersonal  verb,  subject   accusatlye, 

personification,  false  syntax. 

8.    Why  do  some  grammarians  under  certain  conditions  classify  it  as  "anticipative 
subject?"    Give  a  sentence  where  it  is  so  used. 

4.  Use  the  following  words  first  as  adjectives,  and  then  as  adverbs:    more,  Iess» 

well,  much,  all. 

5.  Correct  the  following  wherever  necessary,  giving  reasons  for  changes: 

(a)  There  is  no  science  so  practical  and  so  useful  as  chemistry. 

ib)  His  kind  and  cheerful  disposition  were  much  admired. 

(c)  Have  you  heard  of  him  receiving  his  certificate  yesterday? 

id)  Tell  me  whom  you  received  the  book  from  and  whether  you  expected  to 

have  received  it. 
(e)  She  came  very  soon  after  you  had  went  away. 

6.  Parse  each  word  of  the  following:     Let  him  attack  me,  if  he  dare. 

7.  How  does  the  so-called  "brief  method"  of  analysis  differ  from  the  ordinary 

method  of  analyzing  sentences?    Analyze  the  following  by  brief  method: 
(Do  not  diagram.) 

"There  is  a  class  among  us  so  conservative  that  they  are  afraid  the  roof 
will  come  down,  if  you  sweep  ofF  the  cobwebs." 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on   one  of  the  following 

subjects: 

Bees.  Frederick  Froebel.  School  Day  at  the  Fair. 

Indian  Summer.         The  Early  Life  of  Washington.      Summer  Excursions. 

NonL— Oapitallsation,  ponotnaUoii,  Daragrapblnff,  dtoUon  and  sMmmatioal  oonstmotion  ahoiild 
all  be  earefvay  orltloiaed  by  ezAminer  in  marking  tnls  qneetlon,  which  ooonts  for  thirty  oredits. 

Third  Grade,  OIms  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  sub-headings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  should  be  carefully  noted  for  this  number. 

2.  Define  declension,  conjugation,  synopsis,  contraction,  and  abridgment. 
8.    What  good  and  what  evil  results  may  follow  the  use  of  the  diagram? 

4.  Use  each  of  the  following  verbs  in  a  sentence  with  a  complement,  and  explain 

the  nature  of  each  complement:    become,  act,  blow,  walk,  appoint. 

5.  Define  and  give  principal  parts  of  five  irregular  verbs  in  the  use  of  which 

errors  commonly  occur. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  active,  present,  potential,  progres- 

sive; rewrite,  changing  to  passive  voice  and  explaining  if  any  other  changes 
are  necessary. 
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7.  "Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 

a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal." 

Diagram  or  analyze  the  above  and  select  the  foiiowing:  An  inseparable 
phrase;  an  appositive  clause,  with  the  word  it  modifies;  a  compound  parti- 
cipial phrase,  with  the  word  it  modifies;  also  tell  what  kind  of  a  clause  was 
abridged  to  produce  this  participial  phrase. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on   one  of   the   following 

subjects: 

Bees.  Frederick  Froebel.  School  Day  at  the  Fair. 

Indian  Summer.  The  Early  Life  of  Washington.      Summer  Excursions. 

NOTB.— Capitallzatton,  panctaation,  paragraphloff,  diction,  and  grammatical  oonstmoUoD,  ahonld 
*U  be  eairefuVLy  criticised  by  examiner  in  marking  this  queetioA,  which  counts  for  thirty  credits. 

Third  Grade,  Class  A. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  sub-headings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  should  be  carefully  noted  for  this  number. 

2.  Define  declension,  conjugation,  synopsis,  contraction,  and  abridgment. 

3.  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  difference  between  language  lessons  and 

technical  grammar? 

4.  Mention  three  common  errors  in  the  use  of  language,  and  give  reasons  for  cor- 

recting. 

5.  Define  and  give  principal  parts  of  five  irregular  verbs  in  the  use  of  which  errors 

commonly  occur. 

6.  (a)  Write  a  simple  sentence  about  two  children  who  go  to  school. 
(6)  Bxpand  the  same  sentence  so  as  to  make  it  compound  complex, 
(c)  Point  out  the  various  parts  of  speech  it  then  contains. 

7.  (a)  According  to  the  Committee  of  Ten,  when  should  children  begin  to  com- 

pose in  writing? 
(6)  Which  should  first  be  taught,  the  art  of  reproduction  or  of  composition? 
Why? 

S.    Write  a  short   carefully  punctuated    letter,  with    the    address  of    envelope. 
[30  credits.] 

ORTHOOBAPHT. 
All  Grades. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  orthography  and  spelling? 

2.  Write  the  rules  that  govern  the  spelling  of  the  following  derivatives:    wealth- 

iest, beginning,  baking. 

3.  Define  and  illustrate  the  following:     mute,  semi-vowel,  dental  aspirate,  diph- 

thong, compound  word. 

4.  Give  two  homonsrms  and  two  synonyms  for  hue. 

5.  Accent  and  mark  diacritlcally:    politic,  legendary,  bicycle,  coadjutor,  canta- 

loupe. 

Nofra.— The  abore  questions  will  ooant  for  80  per  cent,  and  the  spelling  of  list  of  words  for  60  per 
cent. 

LIST  OF  WORDS. 
All  Grades. 

1.  Chili.  10.  brif^ier.  18.  agate. 

2.  veracity.  11.  c^hnder.  19.  Cheyenne. 
8.  interior.                                      12.  sieve.                                      20.  aborigines. 

4.  shepherd.  18.  gauge.  21.  forfeit. 

5.  essence.  14.  criticism.  22.  reservoir. 

6.  Nicaragua.  15.  belligerent.  28.  Ecuador. 

7.  ready.  16.  separate.  24.  analvsis. 

8.  Colorado.  17.  victuals.  25.  contmuanoe. 

9.  distribute. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

All  Grades. 

In  a  paragraph  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  words,  express  your  ideas  regarding 
the  slant  of  letters  and  pen  holding.  [Knowledge  of  subject  to  count  30%  and  pen- 
manship 70%.] 

PHYSICS. 
Second  Grade. 
1.    General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 
8.    In  what  three  different  conditions  may  substances  exist?    Give  examples. 

8.  Define  momentum.  State  five  familiar  facts  that  illustrate  the  action  of 
momentum. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  arms  of  a  lever?  SUte  rule  for  determining  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  lever. 

6.  Describe  the  process  by  which  steel  may  be  rendered  hard  and  brittle.  How 
may  it  be  made  soft,  ductile,  or  malleable? 

6.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  specific  gravity?    With  what  is  the  weight  of  solids  and 

liquids  generally  compared? 
(6)  Mention  three  liquids  that  are  heavier  than  this  standard  substance, 
(o)  Mention  two  solids  that  are  lighter. 

7.  Describe  the  siphon.    What  forces  the  water  upon  into  the  short  arm  of  the 

siphon? 

8.  Describe  any  experiment  by  which  the  pressure  of  air  may  be  shown. 

9.  State  three  facts  which  prove  that  time  is  required  for  sound  waves  to  move 

from  one  place  to  another. 

10.    Define  refiection,  absorption,  and  emission  of  heat.    Why  cannot  good  refiectora 
of  heat  be  also  good  absorbers  or  radiators? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
Seoond  Grade. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Mention  the  different  parts  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  joint    What 

purpose  does  each  serve? 

8.  The  heart  is  the  motor  power  that  forces  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body; 
what  causes  the  blood  to  return  to  the  heart?  Why  are  veins  supplied  with 
valves,  while  arteries  are  not? 

4.  What  is  the  office  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach?  Have  the  esophagus 
and  the  intestines  such  a  coat? 

6.    Where  is  the  sciatic  nerve  and  why  is  it  an  important  one?    What  is  sciatica? 

6.  Describe  a  voluntary  muscle  both  by  drawings  and  words.    How  do  voluntary 

muscles  differ  in  appearance  from  involuntary? 

7.  Of  what  is  the  blood  composed?    What  element  of  the  blood  is  designed  to 

stop  hemorrhage? 

8.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  water  in  the  human  body?    Why  does 

the  drinker  of  alcohol  fail  to  realize  his  danger? 

9.  What  effect  has  a  hot  water  bath  upon  the  circulation?    A  cold  water  bath? 

Which  is  the  more  invigorating? 

10.    What  are  the  three  best  arguments  you  can  give  a  boy  against  the  use  of 
cigarets? 

Third  Grade,  Class  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Of  what  are  bones  composed?    Are  they  compact  or  porous?    Of  what  advan- 

tage is  it  that  they  should  be  so? 

8.    What  is  the  periosteum  and  what  purpose  does  it  serve? 
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4.  How  are  alcohol  and  vinegar  produced?    Is  there  any  alcohol  in  vinegar? 

5.  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body?    About  how  many  degrees  may 

the  temperature  vary  without  causing  death? 

6.  Describe  the  action  of  a  muscle. 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  cooking  food?    Mention  several  articles  of  food  not  * 

usually  cooked. 

8.  What  diseases  are  often  caused  by  the  use  of  impure  water?    How  may  water 

be  purified? 

9.  Describe  the  stomach  by  drawings.    Name  the  different  parts  and  openings. 

10.    Name  five  of  the  dangerous  communicable  diseases  common  in  Michigan,  and 
state  how  each  may  be  prevented. 

Third  Orade,  Claas  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Describe  the  hip  Joint  and  compare  it  with  the  shoulder  joint    Which  is  the 

more  easily  dislocated  and  why? 

3.  How  are  the  bones  nourished?    Explain  how  a  broken  bone  mends,  or  grows 

together  again. 

4.  How  are  alcohol  and  vinegar  produced?    Is  there  any  alcohol  in  vinegar? 

5.  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body?    About  how  many  degrees  may 

the  temperature  vary  without  causing  death? 

€.    What  is  the  difference  between  a  tendon  and  muscie  in  composition,  size,  and 
use? 

7.  Mention  five  sports  that  afford  good  exercise  for  pupils,  and  state  in  what  way 

each  helps  physical  development. 

8.  What  are  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  and  what  is  the  office  of  each? 

9.  How  do  alcoholic  drinks  affect  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the  drinker? 

10.    Describe  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.    Explain  how  indigestion  may  cause 
headache. 

RBADING. 

All  Grmdu0. 

I. 

Alone  I  walked  the  ocean  strand; 

A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand; 

I  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 
4       My  name — the  year — the  day. 

As  onward  from  the  spot  I  passed. 

One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast — 

A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fast, 
8       And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methought,  'twill  shortly  be 

With  every  mark  on  earth  for  me; 

A  wave  of  dark  oblivion's  sea 
12       Will  sweep  across  the  place 

Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 

Of  time — and  been,  to  be  no  more — 

Of  me,  my  fame,  the  name  I  bore, 
16        To  leave  no  track  nor  trace. 

And  yet,  with  him  who  counts  the  sands 

And  holds  the  waters  in  his  hands, 

I  know  a  lasting  record  stands 
20       Inscribed  against  my  name, 

Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought. 

Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought, — 

And  from  these  fieeting  moments  caught, 
24        For  glory  or  for  shame. 

Geo.  D.  Pbentice. 
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II. 

• 

There  were  Btorms  in  the  air,  the  Jib-stay  had  been  carried  away;  but  what 

cares  such  a  monarch  of  the  deep  for  a  hurricane!    All's  well  at  twelve  o'clock 

at  night!    Strike  eight  bells!    All's  well  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning!    Strike 

4.    two  bells!    How  the  water  tosses  from  the  iron   prow   of  the   Huron  to  she 

seems  moving  resistlessly  on!    If  a  fishing  smack  came  in  her  way,  she  would 

ride  it  down  and  not  know  she  touched  it. 

But  alas!  through  the  darkness  she  is  aiming  for  Nag's  Head.    What  is  the 

8    matter  with  tne  compasses?    At  one  o'clock  and  forty  minutes  there  is  a  harsh 

grating  on  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  the  cry  goes  across  the  ship,  "What's  the 

matter?"    Then  the  sea  lifts  up  the  ship  to  let  her  fall  on  the  breakers— shock! 

shock!  shock!    The  dreadful  command  of  the  captain  rings  across  the  deck  and 

12    is  repeated  among  the  hammocks,  "All  hands  save  the  ship!"    Then  comes  the 

thud  of  the  ax  in  answer  to  the  order  to  cut  away  the  mast.    Overboard  go  the 

guns;  they  are  of  no  use  in  this  battle  with  the  wind  and  wave. 

Heavier  and  heavier  the  vessel  falls,  till  the  timbers  begin  to  crack.   The  work 

16    of  death  goes  on,  every  surge  of  the  sea  carrying  more  men  from  the  forecastle^ 

and  reaching  up  its  briny  fingers  to  those  hanging  in  the  rigging:    Numb  and 

frozen,  they  hold  on  and  lash  themselves  fast,  while  some,  daring  each  other  to 

the  undertaking,  plunge  into  the  beating  durf  and  struggle  for  the  land.    Oh 

20    cruel  sea !  pity  them  as,  bruised  and  mangled  and  with  broken  bones,  they  make 

desperate  effort  for  dear  life.    For  thirty  miles  along  the  beach  the  dead  of  the 

Huron  are  strewn,  and  throughout  the  land  there  is  weeping  and  lamentation 

and  great  woe. 

T.  DbWitt  Talmaqe. 

III. 

Courtesy  is  that  outward  demeanor  by  which  we  sho^  our  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  Grentlehood  is  the  manner  of  life  and  thought  from  which 
courtesy  naturally  springs.  A  broad  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  gen- 
4  tlehood  and  its  caricature,  gentility.  Gentility  is  a  cheap  and  tawdry  imita- 
tion; gentlehood  is  the  real  thing.  The  one  is  a  veneer;  the  other  is  the  same 
all  through.  As  gentlehood  is  to  gentility,  so  is  courtesy  to  that  fitful  and 
labored  politeness  which  is  put  on  as  if  it  were  a  dress-coat,  only  to  be  worn  on 
8  special  occasions.  The  faculty  of  sympathy  is  at  the  root  of  courtesy.  The 
unsympathetic  man  is  never  truly  courteous,  because  he  is,  by  the  very  law  of 
his  nature,  careless  of  the  feelings  of  others. 

"Manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind." 

— Anon, 

SCHOOL  LAW. 
All  Grades. 

1.  Mention  several  of  the  specific   duties  of   the   director  of   a  primary   school 

district. 

2.  What  children  are  considered  by  the  school  law  as  "juvenile  disorderly  per- 

sons?" 

8.    How  may  a  district  library  be  established? 

4.    Mention  all  the  legal  holidays  in  this  State. 

6.  What  are  the  legal  school  ages  in  Michigan?  Are  persons  older  than  the  maxf- 
mum  legal  school  age  prohibited  from  attending  school  in  the  district  in 
which  they  reside? 

THEORY  AND   ART. 
AU  Grades. 

1.  Mention  three  important  elements  of  governing  power  which  a  teacher  should 

possess. 

2.  What  suggestions  are  given  in  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  for  teach- 

ing reading  to  pupils  of  ihe  second  and  third  grades? 

45 
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3.  Name  three  proper  incentives  to  study.    Name  two  of  doubtful  propriety. 

4.  In  what  form  are  rules  of  conduct  best  presented  to  children? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  practical  value  of  a  study?    By  its  disciplinary  value? 

Which  should  be  preferred  for  pupils,  a  study  having  little  disciplinary  value 
but  high  practical  value,  or  the  reverse? 

NoTK  1.— Maay  of  ttie  qaestions  ia  this  topic  used  at  teachers^  examinations  dnrins  tiie  year  1895- 
6,  will  be  taken  from  '*Wnite*a  School  Managdment,"  one  of  the  books  adopted  by  the  State  Teaoh- 
er*8  Reading  Circle. 

NOTK  8.— Copies  of  the  State  Manual  and  Oonrse  of  Htndy  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 
Second  Grade. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  should  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  the  special  value  of  history  and  with  what  should  it  be  correlated  in 

school? 

3.  Which  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  a  written  constitution  guaranteeing 

freedom  of  faith  to  all,  and  what  Puritan  leader  taught  that'  the  people  should 
have  a  voice  in  governing  their  own  affairs? 

4.  What  did  Samuel  de  Champlain  do  that  made  the  warriors  of  the  five  nations 

such  deadly  enemies  of  the  French?    Why  is  this  an  important  fact  in  Ameri- 
can history? 

5.  What  president  inaugurated  the  system  of  using  public  offices  as  a  reward  for 

political  service,  and  what  was  the  best  public  service  of  this  same  president? 

6.  In  what  way  have  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  influenced  the  course  of  history? 

7.  How  did  the  following  political  terms  originate:     loco-focos,  nulliflers,  know- 

nothings,  carpet-baggers,  mugwumps? 

8.  What  was  the  "Grand  Model,"  and  why  did  it  prove  an  linsuccessful  experi- 

ment? 

9.  What  is  suggested  by  the  old  war  cry,  "fifty-four  forty  or  fight?" 

10.    Make  a  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 

Nikola  Tesla.  Lord  Salisbury. 

Industrial  Niagara.  The  "  Defender." 

The  Atlanta  Exposition.  Prof.  Huxley. 

The  New  National  Military  Park.  The  United  States  and  Venezuela  trouble. 

The  Catholic  Temperance  Convention.  Labor  Troubles  in  Northern  Michigan. 

Third  Grade,  ClaoiB  B. 

1.  General  excellence  of  paper  should  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Why  were  the  revenue  laws  so  much  more  strictly  enforced  by  England  after 

1763,  and  what  outrageous  instrument  of  tyranny  about  this  time  created 
much  ill  feeling  against  the  mother  country? 

3.  What  do  these  dates  suggest:     1754,  1789,  1845,  1863,  1893?    Mention  five  others 

you  deem  equally  important. 

4.  What  did  the  early  Spanish  explorers  attempt  to  do  and  what  did  they  really 

accomplish? 

5.  Name  an  able  writer,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  famous  statesman  who  were 

instrumental  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act? 

6.  What  territory  has  the  United  States  acquired  by  purchase?    By  conquest? 

By  annexation? 

7.  Write  a  complete  stanza  of  any  one  of  the  following:  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 

"Red,  White,  and  Blue,"  or  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repubhc." 

8.  How  was  Henry  Clay  connected  with  the  slavery  question,  and  how  did  Eli 

Whitney  become  one  of  the  factors  in  this  problem? 

9.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
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10.    Make  a  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 


Nikola  Teela. 

Indnatrial  Niagara. 

The  Atlanta  Exposition. 

The  New  National  Military  Park. 

The  Catholic  Temperance  Convention. 


Lord  Salisbury. 

The  "  Defender." 

Prof.  Huxley. 

The  United  States  and  Venezuela  trouble. 

Labor  Troubles  in  Northern  Michigan. 


Third  Grade,  OUm  A. 

1.  General  excellence  of  paper  should  count  for  tbts  number. 

2.  What  is  the  "historical  imagination"  which  it  is  said  the  teacher  should  culti- 

vate?   Cite  some  historic  incident  in  which  it  could  be  used  to  advantage. 

Z.    What  do  these  dates  suggest:    1754, 1789,  1846, 1868, 18987    Mention  five  others 
you  deem  equally  important. 

4.  What  did  the  early  Spanish  explorers  attempt  to  do  and  what  did  they  really 

accomplish? 

5.  Name  an  able  writer,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  famous  statesman  who  were 

instrumental  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act? 

€.    Name  any  historic  Incident  Illustrative  of  devotion  to  duty,  honor,  personal 
valor,  etc  , 

7.    Describe  as  to  a  class  of  children,  the  voyage  of  the  Puritans  and  their  first 
winter  in  America.    [20  credits.] 

t.    Tell  a  story  of  heroism. 

S.    Make  a  definite  statement  concerning  uny  five  of  the  following: 

Nikola  Tesla.  Lord  Salisbury. 

Industrial  Niagara.  The  **  Defender." 

The  Atlanta  Exposition.  Prof.  Huxley. 

The  New  National  Military  Park.  The  United  States  and  Venezuela  trouble. 

The  Catholic  Temperance  Convention.  Labor  Troubles  in  Northern  Michigan. 


DECISIONS 


OF  THB 


«T  AND  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


OF   MICHIGAN 


ON  MATTBBB  OF 


T'UUEII}    UJJlEtlNQ'    1800. 


I.    OHANQE  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF  FRACTIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

IL    DISCHAROB  OF  TEACHER  BT  DISTRICT  BOARD. 

in.    RIGHT  OF  WOMEN  TO  VOTE  AT  SCHOOL  ELECTIONS  IN  CITIES 
OF  THE  FOURTH  CLASS. 

IV.    COLLECTION  OF  INSTITUTE  FEES. 


DECISIONS    OF    SUPREME    COURT. 


I.    GRAVES  V.  JOINT  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS  OF  BENTON  AND 

GRANT   TOWNSHIPS. 

(Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.    Dec.  7, 1894.) 

FitAcnoNAL  School  District— Change  of  Boundariss—Requirbment  of  Notice. 

The  requirement  of  2  How.  Ann.  St.  §  5040,  that,  when  boards  of  school  inspectors 
wish  to  change  the  boundaries  of  a  fractional  school  district,  notice,  signed  by 
the  clerk  of  each  township  interested,  shall  be  posted  in  each  of  such  townships, 
is  jurisdictional,  and  proof  of  the  posting  of  such  notice  must  be  filled  with  the 
clerks  before  any  action  is  taken. 

Certiorari,  on  the  petition  of  Adolphus  Graves,  to  review  the  action  of  certain 
boards  of  school  inspectors  of  the  townships  of  Benton  and  Grant  in  attempting  to 
alter  the  boundaries  of  a  fractional  school  district  Judgment  was  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  petitioner. 

Frank  Shepherd,  for  petitioner. 

McGbath,  C.  J.  This  is  certiorari  to  review  the  action  of  certain  boards  of  school 
inspectors  of  the  townships  of  Benton  and  Grant  in  attempting  to  alter  the  bounda- 
ries of  a  fractional  school  district.  The  records  of  the  meeting,  returned  here,  do  not 
contain  any  evidence  that  proof  was  made  of  the  posting  of  the  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing; and  the  only  notice  appearing,  if  any  was  posted,  was  signed  by  the  clerk  of 
Benton  township  only.  The  statute  requires  that,  in  case  of  a  proposed  alteration  of 
fractional  district,  the  notice  shall  be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  each  interested  town- 
ship, and  that  it  shall  be  posted  in  each  of  such  townships.  2  How.  Ann.  St.  S  6040. 
The  statutory  requirement  is  jurisdictional,  and  proof  of  posting  such  notice  should 
be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  before  any  action  is  taken.  Coulter  v.  School 
Inspectors,  59  Mich.  891,  26  N.  W.  649;  School  Dist.  No.  8  v.  School  Dist.  No.  1,  68 
Mich.  61,  29  N.  W.  489;  Fractional  School  Dist.  No.  3  v.  School  Inspectors  of  Martin, 
68  Mich.  611,  30  N.  W.  198;  School  Dist.  v.  Metcalf,  98  Mich.  497,  35  N.  W.,  627.  It 
appears  by  an  amended  return  that  no  further  proceedings  have  been  taken  to  carry 
into  effect  the  action  here  complained  of.  The  proceedings  must  be  quashed  and 
held  for  naught,  with  costs  to  petitioner.    The  other  justices  concurred. 


If.     DERRT  V.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  CITY  OF  BAST  SAGINAW. 

(Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.    Dee.  7,  1894.) 

Discharge  of  Emplotb— Damages. 

Where  a  contract  of  employment  provides  that  it  may  be  terminated  by  the 
employer  on  one  week's  notice,  the  employ^  is  entitled  to  only  one  week's  salary 
as  damages  on  refusal  of  the  former  to  continue  his  employment. 

Error  to  circuit  court,  Saginaw  county;  Robert  B.  McKnight,  Judge. 

Action  by  Stephen  F.  Derry  against  the  board  of  education  of  East  Saginaw  for 
breach  of  an  employment  contract.  There  was  a  judgment  for  plaintiff,  and  defend- 
ant brings  error.    Reversed. 
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Charles  S.  Smith,  for  appellant.    T.  E.  Tarsney  and  W.  W.  Wicker,  for  appellee. 

Gbant,  J.  Plaintiff  sued  to  recover  fo;r  services  as  school  teacher.  The  defendant 
pleaded  the  general  issue,  with  notice  that  the  contract  sued  upon  was  canceled 
and  terminated  before  the  time  when  the  said  plaintiff's  services  were  to  begin. 
Plaintiff  was  teaching  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract,  as  principal  of 
the  ungraded  school.  *  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  held  June  15th  it  refused 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  schools  to  discontinue  the 
ungraded  school,  and  adopted  a  resolution  appointing  plaintiff  principal  at  the  same 
salary  as  the  previous  year.  June  16th,  the  secretary  of  the  board,  on  its  behalf, 
executed  a  written  contract  with  plaintiff,  whereby  he  agreed  "to  serve  as  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  commencing  September 
6th,  for  $700.00."  The  contract  contained  the  following  clause:  "Said  board  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  right  to  change  said  teacher  from  one  school  or  grade  to  another,  or 
to  discharge  said  teacher  at  any  time  whenever  it  may  desire  to  terminate  this  con- 
tract, upon  one  week's  written  notice  to  said  teacher  by  its  committee  on  teachers 
and  text-books."  June  29th  a  special  meeting  of  said  board  was  held  to  take  action 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  to  consider  such  other 
business  as  might  properly  come  before  the  board.  At  this  meeting  the  action  of 
June  15th  was  reconsidered,  and  a  resolution  adopted  discontinuing  the  ungraded 
school,  and  also  instructing  the  committee  on  teachers  and  school  books  to  give 
plaintiff  the  requisite  notice  that  his  services  were  no  longer  required.  July  7th, 
the  committee  wrote  plaintiff,  notlfsing  him  that  his  Contract  would  terminate  July 
16th.  At  the  time  this  notice  was  mailed  he  was  out  of  town,  and  did  not  receive  it 
until  in  August  or  the  1st  of  September.  He,  however,  was  informed  of  the  action 
of  the  board  June  30th.  At  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September  he  presented 
himself  for  work  under  the  contract,  and  was  refused  employment.  He  secured 
other  employment  in  May  following.  The  court  directed  a  verdict  for  three  months' 
salary. 

The  defendant  denies  the  authority  of  the  secretary  to  make  the  contract.  This 
objection  comes  too  late,  as  the  plea  admitted  its  execution.  Several  objections  are 
made  to  the  validity  of  the  action  of  the  board  in  rescinding  the  contract.  We  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  mention  them.  The  board  refused  him  employment  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school.  This  was  equivalent  to  notice,  and  entitled  him  to  recover  for 
only  one  week's  salary.  Fisher  v.  Monroe  (Com.  PI.)  21  N.  Y.  Supp.  995;  Peverly  v. 
Poole,  19  Abb.  N.  C.  271;  Hartley  v.  Harman,  3  Perry  &  D.  567.  Judgment  reversed, 
and  entered  in  this  court  for  the  plaintiff  in  accordance  with  this  opinion.  The 
defendant  will  recover  costs. 

HooKEB,  J.,  did  not  sit.    The  other  justices  concurred. 


III.    RIGHT  OF  WOMEN  TO  VOTE  AT  SCHOOL  ELECTIONS  IN  CITIES  OP 

THE  FOURTH  CLASS. 

(Attorney  (General  of  Michigan.) 

TAe  Hon.  Washington  Gardner  Secretary  of  State,  Lansing,  Mich,: 

Mr  Deab  Sir — ^Tours  of  a  recent  date  received.  You  ask,  "Can  women  now  vote 
at  regular  annual  elections  of  school  trustees,  held  in  this  State,  who  live  in  cities 
incorporated  under  the  provision  of  act  No.  215  of  the  public  acts  of  lo^o,  being  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  cities  of  the  fourth  class." 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  especially  from  the  announcement 
that  has  been  made  public  that,  owing  to  somebody's  mistake,  women  residing  in 
these  cities  were,  as  the  law  now  reads,  unintentionally  deprived  of  the  privilege 
which  they  have  long  enjoyed,  I  have  given  very  careful  attention  to  this  matter 
to  determine  what,  in  fact,  the  law  is  on  the  subject.  As  the  result  of  this  examina- 
tion, I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  no  such  result  has  been  reached,  and  that  the 
women  who  are  duly  qualified,  under  the  general  school  law,  can  continue  to  vote  and 
hold  office  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  they  did  before  the  adoption  of  the  act  in 
question. 

The  words  which  have  been  regarded  as  sufficient  to  disfranchise  women  are 
found  in  section  4,  of  chapter  32,  on  page  489  of  said  act,  and  they  are  as  follows: 
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'Every  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election  who  is  a  qualified  voter  of 
the  State,  and  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  vote  at  any  election  for  school 
officers." 

These  words  standing  alone  and  read  without  reference  to  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  gathered  from  the  entire  act,  are,  I  confess,  somewhat  ambiguous,  and 
might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  women  were,  in  fact,  disfranchised.  But  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  construction  of  statutes,  that  the  intention  embodied 
and  embraced  in  the  statute  is  the  vital  thing — the  very  essence  of  the  law.  And, 
while  it  is  true  that,  where  the  words  are  clear,  certain  and  unambiguous,  so  that  the 
legislative  intent  is  perfectly  clear,  there  is  no  room  for  construction;  it  is  always 
equally  true  that  if  from  a  view  of  the  whole  law  or  from  other  laws  in  pari  materia 
the  evident  intention  is  different  from  the  literal  import  of  the  terms  employed  to 
express  it  in  a  particular  pa^  of  the  law,  that  the  intention  must  prevail.  That,  in 
fact,  is  the  will  of  the  legislature. 

With  this  foundation  principle  in  view,  we  are  prepared  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  of  the  sentence  above  quoted,  and  inquire  what  do  the  words 
really  mean? 

As  has  been  well  said,  in  determining  what  a  particular  provision,  clause,  or  word 
means,  we  must  proceed  as  we  would  with  any  other  composition — construe  it  with 
reference  to  the  leading  idea  or  purpose  of  the  whole  instrument.  The  whole  and 
every  part  must  be  considered;  and  always  the  general  intent  should  be  kept  in  view 
in  determining  the  scope  and  meaning  of  any  part.  This  survey  and  comparison 
are  necessary  to  ascertain  the  purpose  of  the  act  and  to  make  all  the  parts  harmo- 
nious. They  are  to  be  brought  into  accord,  if  practicable,  and  thus,  if  possible,  give 
a  sensible  and  intelligent  effect  to  each  in  furtherance  of  the  general  design.  The 
words  and  meaning  in  one  part  of  an  act  often  lead  to  and  furnish  the  explanation 
of  the  sense  of  another.  And  if  the  oomparison  of'  one  clause  with  the  rest  of  the 
statute  makes  a  certain  proposition  clear  and  undoubted,  the  act  must  be  construed 
accordingly,  so  as  to  make  ft  one  consistent  whole.  And  if,  after  all,  as  unfortu- 
nately it  is  often  the  case,  this  cannot  be  done,  then,  that  construction  that  produces 
the  greatest  harmony  and  the  least  inconsistency  is  that  which  must  prevail.  The 
intention  of  the  whole  act  controls  the  interpretation  ,of  any  of  its  parts.  And  I 
have  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  saying  that  the  legislative  intent,  as  gathered  from 
the  entire  act,  is  perfectly  clear,  that  is— that  women  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote 
at  school  meetings  in  the  future  as  they  had  in  the  past  In  other  words,  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  disfranchise  women. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  a  word,  either  in  the  act  itself  or  in  its  title,  that 
indicates  the  legislature  intended  to  repeal  act  No.  164  of  the  public  acts  of  18S1, 
which  conferred  upon  women  of  certain  classes  the  right  to  vote  at  annual  school 
•elections.  But,  on  the  contrary,  this  act  was  under  consideration  during  the  session 
of  the  legislature  last  winter,  and  section  17  of  chapter  2  of  said  act,  which  gives 
this  power  to  women,  was  amended,  in  certain  particulars,  but  in  no  way  as  it 
affects  the  right  of  women  to  vote;  which  has  been  judiciously  determined  to  be  con- 
stitutional (see  Belles  v.  Burr,  76  Mich.  1),  and  which  privilege  they  have  enjoyed 
for  more  than  thirteen  years.  In  other  words,  the  legislature,  instead  of  repealing 
the  law  granting  this  privilege  to  women,  reconsidered  it  and  readopted  it,  and 
declared  that  that  which  had  been  should  continue  to  be  the  law  of  this  State.  This 
l>eing  the  case,  it  is  absurd  that  the  legislature  should  immediately  thereafter  turn 
about  and  deny  to  women  who  happen  to  live  in  certain  named  cities  the  privilege 
which  they  freely  gave  to  all  other  women  of  the  State.  The  anomaly  of  a  woman 
twenty-one  years  of  age  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  and  owning  property  assessed 
for  school  taxes,  or  who  is  the  mother  of  children  included  in  the  school  census, 
being  permitted  to  vote  in  one  city,  and  another  woman  possessing  the  same  quali- 
fications being  denied  this  privilege  because  she  happened  to  live  in  a  city  of  the 
fourth  class,  wuich  includes  all  cities  not  exceeding  10,00u  population  according  to 
the  last  preceding  federal  or  State  census,  is  one  which  cannot  be  tolerated,  unless 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  lo  create  this  anomaly  was  absolutely  certain.  But 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  legislature  had  no  such  intention. 

Again*  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  legislature  intended  to  give  women  the 
privilege  of  voting  at  these  school  elections  is  found  in  this,  that  a  careful  distinc- 
tion is  made  in  pointing  out  who  shall  be  qualified  electorp  at  elections  held  in  the 
city  other  than  for  school  purposes.  On  page  four  of  said  act  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  "only  those  shall  be  electors"  therein  "who  have  the  qualifications  prescribed 
In  the  constitution  of  this  State."    And  throughout  the  entire  act,  whenever  the 
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subject  of  elections  is  considered,  the  word  "electors"  is  in  this  sense  used.  But, 
when  we  come  to  chapter  32  of  the  act,  which  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  one  sub- 
ject, "education,"  we  find  that  the  wording  is  entirely  different;  i.  e.,  that  instead 
of  men  and  men  only  being  electors,  in  this  chapter,  the  language  is  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  both  men  and  women  are  entitled  to  vote  at  school  elections; 
and  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  this,  the  legislature  used  the  words  in 
question  and  now  under  consideration.  They  had  said  before  that  only  men  should 
vote,  but  when  it  comes  to  school  elections  they  say  "Every  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  such  elections  who  are  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  vote  at  any 
election  for  school  officers." 

The  preceding  clause,  "who  is  a  qualified  voter  of  the  city"  may  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose;  that  whereas,  under  the  general  school  law  "a  residence  of  three 
months  next  preceding  any  school  meeting"  was  required,  that  this  would  not  be 
required  of  voters  living  in  the  cities  of  the  fourth  class;  but  that  it  will  be  sufficient 
if  he  or  she  shall  have  resided  in  the  ward  or  election  district  where  he  offers  to 
vote  for  twenty  days  next  preceding  the  general  election."  And,  in  my  opinion, 
this  was  the  purpose  for  which  these  words  were  used.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
applying  the  rule  that  that  construction  which  produces  the  greatest  harmony  and 
the  least  inconsistency  should  prevail,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  women 
who  possess  the  qualifications  named  in  the  general  school  law  shall  continue  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  time; 
viz.,  to  vote  at  all  school  meetings. 

And  from  what  I  have  said,  it  follows  that  being  qualified  electors  of  the  school 
district,  they  are  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee  of  said  district,  as  the  only 
condition  precedent  to  the  holding  of  such  office  is  that  such  trustee  shall  be  an 
elector. 

Tours  truly, 

Fred  A.  Maynard. 


IV.    HAMMOND  v.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  CITY  OF  MUSKEGON. 

(Supreme  Court  of  Michigan^  June  80.) 

Collection  of  Institute  Fees. 

Circuit  Court  of  Muskegon  County.Frederick  J.  Russell,  Judge. 
Action  by  Deputy  Supt  Jason  B.  Hammond  against  board  of  education  of  city  of 
Muskegon  for  refusal  to  collect  institute  fees.    There  was  a  judgment  for  defen- 
dant and  plaintiff  brings  error.    Reversed. 

This  is  a  case  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  Section  5187,  Howell's  Annotated 
Statutes,  commonly  known  as  the  "teacher's  Institute  law." 

Section  5187  reads  as  follows: 

"That  all  boards  of  officers  authorized  by  law  to  examine  applicants  for  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  as  teachers,  shall  collect,  at  the  time  of  examination,  from 
each  male  applicant  for  a  certificate,  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  from  each 
female  applicant  tor  a  certificate,  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents;  and  the  director  and 
secretary  of  any  school  board  that  shall  employ  any  teacher  who  has  not  paid  the  fee 
hereinbefore  provided,  shall  collect,  at  the  time  of  making  contract,  from  each  male 
teacher  so  employed,  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  from  each  female  teacher  so 
employed,  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents.  All  persons  paying  a  fee  as  required  by  this 
section,  shall  be  given  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  no  person  shall  be  required  to  pay 
said  fee  more  than  once  in  any  school  year." 

Other  sections  of  the  law  provide  that  the  money  derived  from  tnese  fees  shall 
be  expended  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  holding  county  teachers'  institutes. 

The  school  officers  of  the  city  of  Muskegon  have  for  several  years  refused  to  col- 
lect these  fees. 

The  relator  petitioned  the  circuit  court  for  Muskegon  county,  asking  that  the 
respondents  be  compelled  by  mandamus  to  collect  these  fees.  The  circuit  court 
refused  to  make  the  order,  and  the  proceeding  is  brought  here  by  certiorari. 

It  is  urged  by  respondent  that  section  5187  is  defective,  incomplete,  and  inef- 
fectual.   We  do  not  think  so.    The  language  is  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood. 
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K  it  l8  the  duty  of  the  board  to  collect,  it  would  follow  naturally  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  pay  the  fee  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  examination  or  employ- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  the  board  of  education  to  say  to  an  applicant  for  a 
llcenee  to  teach,  or  to  an  applicant  for  a  teacher's  position,  that  the  applicant  must 
comply  with  the  law  before  the  examination  proceeds  or  the  contract  is  made. 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  law  violates  the  provisions  of  Section  1,  article  14,  of  the 
constitution,  because  the  fees  are  specific  taxes  and  must  be  applied  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  section  Just  cited.  It  is  urged  that  the  fees  are  not  uniform,  and 
for  that  reason  the  statute  is  unconstitutional.  We  think  none  of  these  positiona 
well  taken. 

The  principles  involved  are  so  ably  discussed  by  Justice  Cooley,  in  Toungblood 
V.  Sexton,  82  Mich.  412,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  discussion  here.  See 
State  V.  French,  41  Pac.  Rep.  1078. 

The  writ  of  mandamus  should  issue  as  prayed  for  by  the  relator,  but  without 
costs. 

Long,  J.,  did  not  sit 

J.  B.  MOOBB, 

C.  B.  GBAin>, 
Frank  A.  Hookbb, 

R.   M.  MOMTQOICEBY. 


STATE  AND  INCORPORATED 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


I.  State  : 

1.  Univbbsity  of  Miohioan. 

2.  Statb  Normal  Sohool. 
8.  Agbicultttbal  Collbqe. 
4  Mining  Sohool. 


n.  Ingobpobatbd: 

1.  Akelby  Institute. 


2.  Alma  College. 
8,  Holland  Thbologioal  Semi- 
nary. 
4.  Hope  College. 
6.  Kalamazoo  College. 

6.  MiOHiGAN  Military  Aoadbmy. 

7.  Baibin  Valley  Seminary. 

8.  St,  Mary's  Aoadbmy. 

9.  Spring  Arbor  Seminary. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN. 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatj'uction. 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  you,  in  compliance  with  law,  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  academic  year,  1894-5. 

The  attendance  of  students  continues  to  gain.  The  number  in  1894-5 
was  2,874.  That  is  an  increase  of  169  over  the  previous  year.  By  depart- 
ments the  attendance  was  as  follows: 

Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 1,527 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 394 

Department  of  Law 672 

Department  of  Pharmacy 78 

Homeopathic  Medical  College » 19 

College  of  Dental  Surgery 185 

2,875 
Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 47 

2,828 

Summer  School 91 

Deduct  for  names  counted  in  other  Departments 45 

46 

Total 2,874 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  actual  and  the  relative  attendance  is 
regularly  and  somewhat  rapidly  increasing.  It  was  almost  exactly  55 
per  cent  of  the  whole  in  the  year  under  consideration.  The  fame  and 
usefulness  of  the  institution  drew  students  from  every  state  except 
Nevada,  and  from  sixteen  foreign  states  and  provinces.  The  number  of 
women  was  576.  Of  these  494  were  in  the  Literary  Department,  72  in 
the  Medical  Department,  3  in  the  Law  Department,  2  in  the  Homeopathic 
College,  and  5  in  the  Dental  College. 

The  number  who  graduated  in  all  departments  was  714,  a  number  not 
reached  in  any  other  University  in  the  land.  The  number  of  graduate 
students  was  87. 

The  Regents  have  taken  an  important  step  in  forming  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering.  The  students  who  were  aiming  to  become  engi- 
neers, whether  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  or  mining,  have  always 
formed  a  part  of  the  Literary  Department.  But  as  they  now  number  about 
300,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  set  them  apart  under  the  control  of  their 
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own  faculty.  While  this  will  conduce  to  better  administration,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  call  attention  to  the  fact,  too  little  known  even  in 
Michigan,  that  we  have  here  a  great  engineering  school. 
•  The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  had  a  most  prosperous  year. 
With  its  four  years  course  of  vigorous  study  in  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods, it  occupies  a  leading  position  among  the  great  medical  schools  of  the 
country. 

The  Law  School  continues  to  have  the  largest  attendance  of  any  law 
school  in  the  country.  It  was  decided  to  extend  the  course  of  study 
from  two  to  three  years.  This  extension  of  the  course  has  furnished  the 
opportunity  to  improve  the  range  and  the  methods  of  instruction. 

The  Homeopathic  Medical  College  was  seriously  injured  by  discussions 
which  sprang  up  in  the  profession  over  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs.  Finally  an  entire  change  in  the  faculty  was 
deemed  necessary.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  results  of  the  discus- 
sion about  the  college  will  be. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  which  has  always  led  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  its  work,  has  now  established  a  four 
years'  course  for  the  training  of  experts  in  manufacturing  pharmacy  and 
of  teachers  for  pharmacy  schools. 

The  Dental  College  continues  its  useful  work  with  about  the  same 
number  of  students,  and  enjoys  the  highest  reputation  through  the  land. 

The  Summer  School  in  the  summer  of  1895  was  attended  by  191  stu- 
dents, more  than  double  the  number  in  the  summer  of  1894.  This  school 
is  largely  attended  by  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  who 
come  to  prepare  themselves  for  better  service  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
thus  conferring  a  great  benefit  upon  the  State. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  hospitals  was:  University  Hospital, 
1,611 ;  Homeopathic  Hospital,  284 ;  total,  1,895.  Of  these  1,076  were  farm- 
ers,  laborers,  or  persons  in  domestic  service.  Many  of  these  were  by  the 
skill  of  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  University  staff,  restored  to  lives 
of  usefulness  and  happiness,  who  would  otherwise  have  died  or  have  been 
a  charge  on  their  friends  or  on  the  counties.  These  hospitals  are  in  fact 
a  great  public  charity. 

Tlie  Hygienic  Laboratory  is  carrying  on  its  useful  work.  Since  its 
establishment  it  has  analyzed  more  than  300  samples  of  drinking  wat^, 
which  it  was  suspected  was  so  impure  as  to  cause  typhoid  fever  and  other 
diseases.  The  value  of  its  services  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  in 
this  way,  and  in  the  examination  of  adulterated  foods,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  libraries  on  Sept.  30, 1895,  was  98,707; 
of  unbound  pamphlets,  17,241 ;  of  maps,  1,151. 

During  last  summer  the  large  collection  of  pictures  and  statuary, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  Late  Henry  C.  Lewis 
of  Coldwater,  came  into  our  possession.  It  consists  of  about  600  pic^ 
tures  and  about  100  pieces  of  statuary.  Many  of  the  pictures  are  of  very 
great  value,  and  we  greatly  need  a  suitable  gallery  for  them  and  for  our 
other  works  of  art. 

The  gymnasium  was  completed  and  occupied,  and  has  proved  of  the 
greatest  service.  A  vigorous  effort  is  now  being  made  to  secure  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  for  the  women.    Regent  Barbour  has^ 
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given  for  the  purpose  a  lot  of  land  in  Detroit  valued  at  f25,000,  and  ex- 
Regent  Hebard  with  some  friends  has  given  f  10,000. 

Some  other  gifts  have  been  bestowed;  Mrs.  Clara  Harrison  Stranahan 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  given  |25,000  as  a  scholarship  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  descendants  of  her  father,  Seth  Harrison.  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.  of  Detroit,  are  sustaining  for  a  year  a  Fellowship  in  Chemistry 
with  |500,  and  Frederick  Stearns  of  Detroit,  has  endowed  a  Fellowship 
for  research  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  with  f300  a  year  for  two  years. 

The  constant  and  rapid  growth  of  the  University  makes  so  heavy 
demands  on  our  treasury  that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  are 
able  to  accomplish  our  work  with  the  funds  at  our  disposal.  With  more 
students  to  instruct  than  any  other  University  but  Harvard,  our  expendi- 
tures are  less  by  a  large  sum  than  at  least  three  other  universities,  whose 
students  are  less  by  hundreds  than  ours. 

During  the  year  two  men  died,  who  long  served  the  University  most 
usefully  as  Begents. 

On  Nov.  18,  1894,  Thomas  Dwight  Gilbert  died  at  Grand  Rapids.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  from  1864  to  1876.  During  a  large  part  of 
the  period  he  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  It  was^a  period 
when  the  institution  was  growing  rapidly  and  was  begininng  to  receive 
substantial  aid  from  the  State  treasury.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  public  confidence  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  economy  and  financial  skill  was  of 
great  service  in  leading  the  legislature  to  appropriate  money  for  the  mul- 
tiplying wants  of  the  University.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  civic 
virtue,  and  the  city  of  his  residence  manifested  at  his  death  its  sense  of 
its  great  obligation  to  him. 

On  Dec.  28,  1894,  Edward  Carey  Walker  died  at  his  home  in  Detroit. 
He  was  for  twelve  years  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Gilbert  on  the  Board,  but 
served  six  years  longer.  A  graduate  of  Yale  College,  he  was  well  fitted 
to  consider  the  problems  of  internal  administration  and  the  scholarly 
development  of  the  University.  He  was  most  unremitting  in  his  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  his  services  were  of  the  highest  value. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 

BOARD    OF    REGENTS. 

Term  B^zplres. 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.D.,  President. 

Hon.  Roger  W.  Butterfield,  Grand  Rapids Dec.  31, 1895. 

Hon.  Charles  Hebard,  Peq  naming "  1895. 

Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour,  Detroit "  1897. 

Hon.  William  J.  Cocker,  Adrian "  1897. 

Hon.  Peter  N.  Cook,  Corunna "  1899. 

♦Hon.  Henry  S.  Dean,  Ann  Arbor "  1899. 

Hon.  Herman  Kiefer,  Detroit "  1901. 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Fletcher,  Alpena "  1901. 

James  H.  Wade,  Secretary  and  Steward. 
Harrison  Soule,  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  (Office 
at  Lansing.) 

^Appointed  In  place  of  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  deceased. 
47 
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MEMBERS    OP    THE    FACULTIES    AND    OTHER    OFFICERS.* 

PKRMAXENT   APPOINTMENTS   AND   APPOINTMENTS   FOR    TERMS   LONGER    THAN 

ONE  YEAR. 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.D.,  President,  South  University  avenue, 

Albert  B.  Prescott,  Ph.  D.,  M.  li.,  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  50 
South  Ingalls  street. 

Bev.  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature,  and  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  77  Washtenaw  avenue. 

Charles  E.  Greene,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  37  East 
William  street. 

Jonathan  Taft,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, 23  North  University  avenue. 

Williain  H.  Pettee,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Economic  Geology, 
and  Mining  Engineering,  52  Thompson  street. 

John  A.  Watling,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Dentis- 
try, 121  North  Huron  street,  Ypsilanti. 

Edward  L.  Walter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, 93  South  State  street. 

Isaac  N.  Demmon,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  and  Rhetoric,  76  Wash- 
tenaw avenue. 

William  H.  Dorrance,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and 
Dental  Metallurgy,  42  South  Ingalls  street. 

Albert  H.  Pattengill,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek,  9  Monroe  street. 

Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  32 
Packard  street. 

William  J.  Herdman,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases  and 
Electrotherapeutics,  48  East  Huron  street. 

Wooster  W.  Beman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  61  East  Kingsley 
street. 

Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physiolo- 
gical Chemistry,  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  15  South  State  street. 

Henry  L.  Obetz,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  and 
Dean  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  20  West  High  street,  Detroit. 

tThomas  M.  Cooley,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  American  History  and  Consti- 
tutional Law,  76  South  State  street. 

Charles  S.  Denison,  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Stereotomy,  and  Drawing,  23  South  Division  street. 

Daniel  A.  MacLachlan,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology, 
and  Paedology  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  35  East  Madison 
street. 


*  The  names  of  Profeaeon  (inolading  LlbrariaD),  Junior  Profeason,  AssistAnt  Profeeeon 
(inclndlng  Superintendent  of  Shops  and  Director  of  the  Oymnasiam),  und  other  offlcerv,  are  placed 
in  their  appropriate  dlTlsions,  accordinR  to  term  of  appointment  and  length  of  conUnQons  aervloe 
with  present  rank. 

t  Prof.  Cooley  has  leave  of  absence,  bat  delivers  a  brief  coarse  of  lectares  on  the  law  of  inter- 
state commerce  to  advanced  students  in  the  Department  of  Law. 
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Henrj  S.  Carhart,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Director  of  the 
Physical  Laboratory,  7  Monroe  street. 

Levi  T.  Griffin,  A.  M.,  Fletcher  Professor  of  Law,  148  Henry  street; 
Detroit. 

Raymond  C.  Davis,  A.  M.,  Librarian,  15  Church  street. 

*Volney  M.  Spalding,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance, 
125  Hill  street. 

Calvin  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, 76  Hill  street. 

Heneage  Gibbes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  16  Forest  avenue. 

Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  74  Washtenaw  avenue. 

Richard  Hudson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History,  40  South  Ingalls  street. 

Bradley  M.  Thompson,  M.  S.,  LL.B.,  Jay  Professor  of  Law,  25  East  Uni- 
versitv  avenue. 

Albert  A.  Stanley,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Music,  19  South  Ingalls  street. 

Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latla  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, 12  Tappan  street. 

Jerome  C.  Knowlton,  A.  B.,  Marshall  Professor  of  Law,  and  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Law,  127  Hill  street. 

Charles  S.  Mack,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and  Secretary  of  the  Homeo- 
pathic Faculty,  17  South  State  street. 

Charles  B.  Nancrede,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Sui'gery  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  4  Comwell  place. 

Flemming  Carrow,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Ophthalmology  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
51  East  Huron  street. 

Otis  C.  Johnson,  Ph.  C,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry,  52 
South  Thayer  street.  • 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Ph.  D.,  lil.  D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry,  and 
Director  of  the  Laboratorv  of  General  Chemistry,  42  Forest  avenue. 

James  N.  Martin,  Ph.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  16  North  State 
street. 

Nelville  S.  Hoff,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medica  and 
Dental  Mechanism,  79  South  State  street. 

George  Dock,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgerj^,  14 
Cornwell  place. 

John  W.  Champlin,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law,  Grand  Rapids. 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  A.  B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  American  History, 
25  Church  street. 

Joseph  B.  Davis,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Geodesy  and  Surveying,  51  South 
Ingalls  street. 

Asaph  Hall,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Director  of  the 
Observatory,  Observatory. 

Israel  C.  Russell,  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Comer  of  Hill  and 
Oxford  streets. 


*  Absent  on  leave. 
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Warren  P.  Lombard,  A.  B.;  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histol- 
ogy, 86  South  State  street. 

Floyd  R.  Meehem,  A.  M.,  Tappan  Professor  of  Law,  3  Wilmot  street. 

•Jacob  E.  Reighard,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Animal  Morphology. 

Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  64 
East  University  Avenue. 

James  A.  Craig,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures and  Hellenistic  Greek,  44  East  Madison  street. 

Alexis  C.  Angell,  A.  B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law,  19  Watson  street, 
Detroit. 

Otto  Kirchner,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Law,  37  East  Warren  avenue, 
Detroit. 

Arthur  R.  Cushny,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  44  East  Madi- 
son street. 

Maurice  P.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics  in  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  26  East  Jefferson  street. 

Eugene  R.  Eggleston,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  29  East  Jefferson  street. 

John  C.  Rolfe,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  47  South  Division  street. 

J.  Playfair  McMurrich,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  8G  South  State 
street. 

tHarry  B.  Hutchins,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Law,  and  Dean  Elect  of  the 
Department  of  Law. 

Frederick  G.  Novy,  Sc.  D.,  M.  D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Pyhsiological  Chemistry,  25^  Lawrence  street. 

George  Hempl,  Ph.  D.,  Junior  Professor  of  English,  95  East  University 
avenue. 

Edward  D.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  Junior  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  and  Met- 
allurgical Chemistry,  108  Hill  street. 

Fred  M.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance,  17  Church  street. 

Paul  R.  dePont,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  and  Regis- 
trar of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  23  East  Jef- 
ferson street. 

Clarence  G.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Shops  in  Engineering 
Laboratory,  18  South  University  Avenue. 

Joseph  H.  Drake,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  12^  North  Thayer 
street. 

Frank  N.  Cole,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  61  Washte- 
naw avenue. 

Fred  N.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  1  College  street. 

Alexander  Ziwet,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  44  East 
Madison  street. 

George  W.  Patterson,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  S.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 
14  South  University  avenue. 

George  A.  Hench,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Profepsor  of  German,  21  Monroe 
street. 

Frank  C.  Wagner,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  43^  South  Twelfth  street. 

*  AbMDt  on  leave. 

t.Professor  Hutchins  wiU  enter  npon  his  duties  at  the  besinning  of  the  year  180SH1. 
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G.  Carl  Huber,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology,  24  East  Ann 
street. 

Alviso  B.  Stevens,  Ph.  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  13  Oak- 
land avenue. 

John  O.  Reed,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  34  East  Kingsley 
street. 

William  A.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
21  South  State  street. 

William  F.  Breakey,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology,  54  East  Huron 
6treet. 

Joseph  L.  Markley,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  50  Thompson 
street. 

Moritz  Levi,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French,  48  South  Twelfth  street. 

Elmer  A.  Lyman,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  9  Lawrence  street. 

George  O.  Higley,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  General  Chemistry,  14  Olivia 
place. 

David  M.  Lichty,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  General  Chemistry,  47  Packard 
street. 

Max  Winkler,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German,  14  South  State  street. 

Joseph  H.  Vance,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Librarian  in  charge  of  the  Law 
Library,  Ann  Arbor  town. 

Joseph  Clark,  Superintendent  of  Hospitals,  8  Comwell  place. 

Hamilton  Reeve,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  44  East 
University  avenue. 

NON-RESIDENT  LECTURERS  ON  SPECIAL  TOPICS  FOR  1894-96. 

Marshall  D.  Ewell,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  59  Clark 
street,  Chicago,  111. 

James  L.  High,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Injunctions  and  Receivers,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

John  B.  Clayberg,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Mining  Law,  Helena,  Montana. 

Melville  M.  Bigelow,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Insurance,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

George  H.  Lothrop,  Ph.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law,  143  Fort  street 
west,  Detroit. 

Henry  H.  Swan,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Admiralty  Law,  664  Woodward 
avenue,  Detroit.  ^ 

Oscar  R.  Long,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College,  Ionia. 

OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  FOR  1804^. 

Thomas  A.  Bogle,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  in  charge  of  the  Practice 
Court,  12S  Hill  street. 

James  B.  Fitzgerald,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  6  North  Divi- 
sion street. 

Dean  C.  Worcester,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Morphology, 
9  Elm  street. 

Frederick  C.  Newcombe,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany,  51  East  Liberty  street. 
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Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  41 
South  Twelfth  street. 

Victor  C.  Vaiighan,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Toxicology  in  its  Legal 
Relations  in  the  Department  of  Law,  15  South  State  street. 

Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Railroad  Problem  in  the 
Department  of  Law,  125  Hill  street. 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  A.  B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law 
and  Constitutional  History  in  the  Department  of  Law,  25  Church  street. 

Richard  Hudson,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Constitutional  Law 
in  the  Department  of  Law,  40  South  Ingalls  street. 

Jonathan  A.  C.  Hildner,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German,  101  South  Main 
street. 

Simon  M.  Yutzy,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Osteology  and  Assistant  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy,  54  East  Huron  street. 

Elia?  F.  Johnson,  B.  S.,  LLJVI.,  Instructor  in  Law,  31  North  University 
avenue. 

Benjamin  P.  Bourland,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  French,  27  South  Division 
street. 

John  R.  Eflflnger,  Jr.,  Ph.  M.,  Instructor  in  French,  37  Forest  avenue. 

Martin  L.  Belser,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Demonstrator,  of 
Autopsies,  72  Forest  avenue. 

Julius  O.  Schlotterbeck,  Ph.  C,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacognosy  and 
Botany,  31  Lawrence  street. 

Lorenzo  N.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Botany,  24  Forest  avenue. 

Herbert  F.  DeCou,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  16  Law- 
rence street. 

Ernst  H.  Mensel,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German,  28  Monroe  street. 

Lawrence  A.  McLouth,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German,  G3  East  Ann 
street. 

Earle  W.  Dow,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  History,  82  Hill  street. 

George  E.  Dawson,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English,  47  East  Ann  street. 

Moses  Gomberg,  Sc.  D.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry',  69  South  Uni- 
versity avenue. 

Clarence  G.  Wrentmore,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Descriptive  Geometry  and 
Drawing,  65  South  Fourth  avenue. 

Karl  E.  Guthe,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  36  East  Kingsley  street. 

Tobias  Diekhoff,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German,  13  South  State  street. 

George  A.  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  61  Washtenaw 
avenue. 

W.  Franklin  Edwards,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  and 
Accountant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  48  East  University  avenue. 

Sidney  D.  Townley,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  Observatory. 

Louis  P.  Hall,  D.  D.  S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Anatomy  and  Operative 
Dentistry,  132  Hill  street. 

Henry  A.  Sanders,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  21  Forest  avenue. 

Clarence  L.  Meader,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  and  Lecturer  on  Roman 
Law  in  the  Department  of  Law,  9  East  University  avenue. 

Charles  A.  Kofoid,  Ph.  t).,  Instructor  in  Vertebrate  Morphology,  66 
East  I.'niversity  avenue. 

Wallace  S.  Eldeu,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  French,  35  Church  street. 
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Arthur  G.  Hall,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  63^  South  Division 
street. 

John  W.  Dwyer,  LL.M.,  Instructor  in  Law,  50  East  Kingsley  street. 

Thomas  W.  Hughes,  LL.  M.,  Instructor  in  Law,  25  South  State  street. 

Frank  W.  Nagler,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Electrotherapeutics,  38  South 
Thayer  street. 

Walter  Denton  Smith,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law,  36  East  University 
avenue. 

William  D.  Johnston,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History,  28  South  Fifth 
avenue. 

George  Rebec,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  95  Washtenaw  avenue. 

Frank  R.  Lillie,  Ph.  D,,  Instructor  in  Zoology,  9  Elm  street. 

Daniel  B.  Luten,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Engineering,  21  Monroe  street. 

Rev.  John  Bigham,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  45  South  Twelfth 
street. 

Keene  Fitzpatrick,  Instructor  in  the  Gymnasium,  44  East  Liberty 
street. 

James  G.  Lynds,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  21  South  State  street. 

Alice  L.  Hunt,  Assistant  in  Drawing,  16  South  Thayer  street.  ' 

Fred  P.  Jordan,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  the  General  Library  in  charge  of 
Catalogue,  9  Olivia  place. 

CyrenuK  G.  Darling,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Oral  Pathology 
and  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  38  East  University  avenue. 

Ernest  A.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  28  South  Main  street. 

Eugene  H.  Robertson,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Pathology 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  11  North  State  street. 

Byron  A.  Finney,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  the  General  Library  in  charge  of 
Circulation,  74  East  Huron  street. 

Charles  T.  McClintock,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Hygiene,  78  East 
Washington  street. 

Aldred  S.  Warthin,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  14  South  State  street. 

Anderson  H.  Hopkins,  Ph.  B,,  Assistant  in  the  General  Library,  70  Hill 
street. 

Charles  H.  Cooley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  76  South 
State  street. 

Frank  H.  Dixon,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Eeonomy,  82  Hill  street. 

James  P.  Briggs,  Ph.  C.,  Pharmacist  in  the  University  Hospital,  36 
Catherine  street. 

Allison  W.  Haidle,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Dental  Mechanism,  114 
South  State  street. 

Jeanne  C.  Solis,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  25  North  State  street. 

Arthur  MacGugan,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Nervous  Diseases  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  79  West  Huron  street. 

Perry  F.  Trowbridge,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  in  Qualitative  Analysis,  10 
Observatory  street. 
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John  E.  Johnston,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  in  Invertebrate  Morphology,  31 
North  University  avenue. 

Louis  A.  Strauss,  B.  L.,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant  in  English,  2  Thompson 
street. 

Warren  H.  Lewis,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Vertebrate  Morphology,  19  Forest 
avenue. 

William  G.  Rice,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Sur- 
gery and  Clinical  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  78  East  Washington  street. 

Julian  McClymonds,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  78  East 
Washington  street. 

Theodore  L.  Chadbourne,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  78  East  Washington  street. 

John  W.  Foley,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  95  East 
Huron  street. 

Elijah  M.  Houghton,  Ph.  C,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Therapeutic^  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
34  South  State  street. 

Alfred  B.  Olsen,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Histology,  3  Thompson  street. 

Edwin  A.  Murbach,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Hospital  Surgeon  in  the  University 
Hospital,  University  Hospital. 

Frank  S.  Bourns,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  6 
South  Observatory  street. 

Carlton  D.  Morris,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  49 
South  University  avenue. 

James  Seymour,  Ph.  C,  Assistant  in  Qualitative  Analysis,  28  East 
Huron  street. 

John  H.  Schaflfner,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  the  Botanical  Laboratory,  89 
East  Huron  street. 

Edwin  H.  Edwards,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  the  Botanical  Laboratory,  83 
East  Washington  street. 

Willard  C.  Gore,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  in  English,  4  Thompson  street. 

Lester  E.  Peck,  M.  D.,  House  Surgeon  in  the  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
Homeopathic  Hospital. 

Burt  D.  Walker,  M.  D.,  House  Surgeon  in  the  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
and  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  Homeopathic  Hospital. 

Jennie  Hughes,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  24  South  State 
street. 

Emerson  R.  Miller,  Phar.  M.,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Qualitative  Analysis, 
9  South  Fifth  avenue. 

Fred  W.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Hospital  Physician  in  the  University  Hospital, 
University  Hospital. 

Charles  T.  Whinery,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  in  Operative  and  Clinical  Den- 
tistry, 47  East  Liberty  street. 

John  P.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  21  South  Four- 
teenth street. 
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Edward  H.  Troy,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  64  East  Kingsley  street. 

Ervin  D.  Brooks,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology, Otology,  and  Peedology,  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  9 
North  State  street. 


SPECIAL  ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY. 

Robert  W'inslow,  Foundry,  32  Wall  street. 
Horace  T.  Purfield,  Wood  Rooni,  36  South  Twelfth  street. 
John  M.  Smoots,  Iron  Room,  80  Forest  avenue. 
Thomas  Orr,  Forge  Shop,  981  Jefferson  avenue,  Detroit. 


TREASURER'S    REPORT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  treasury,  July  1,  1894 |44,731  34 

From  State  Treasurer,  account  special  appropriations.  6,000  00 

"           current  expenses 225,722  36 

"     Earnings,   miscellaneous   sources 163,693  17      |440,146  87 


K 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


From  special  funds  account |68,692  91 

"     general  fund  account 365,539  01 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1895 5,914  95      |440,146  87 


GENERAL  FT7ND. 


RECEIPTS  TO  THE  GENERAL  FUND. 


From  state  Treasurer,  account  1-6  mill  tax |18b,333  31 

University  interest 37,889  05      »225,722  36 

interest  on  deposits 2,687  08 

dental  supplies 5,459  37 

miscellaneous  sources 898  26 

general  catalogs,  sold 15  00 

general  library — duplicate  books  sold 30  18 

University  Record,  subscriptions  paid 12  85 

University  hospital  earnings  (balance  for  year 

8193-94 1,476  06 

University  hospital  earnings,  for  1894-95 5,000  00 

Physical  laboratory  earnings 2  50 

Anatomical  material  566  56        |16,147  86 

To  students'  fees  and  deposits,  as  follows: 

Medical  department   $15,620  00 

Literary            "           ol,790  00 

Law                   "            31,305  00 

Dental              "           7,385  00 

Homeopathic  department 890  00 

Pharmacy  department 3,840  00 

Chemical  laboratory 8,720  00 

Hygienic         "          2,754  78 

Physiological  laboratory 93  00 

48 
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Botanical  laboratory $797  00 

Pathological  laboratory . ; 1,105  00 

Zoological           "            533  00 

Blectrical  engineering  laboratory 541  00 

General  chemistry              "           923  53 

Electrotherapeutical          "           840  00 

Pharmacological                 "           40  00 

Practical  anatomy 2,610  00 

Histological  laboratory 840  00 

Mechanical          "            1,620  00 

Medical  demonstration 3,360  00 

Gymnasium  lockers 2,162  00 

Diplomas   7,189  00 

Key  deposits 571  00 

Summer  school 2,016  00       $147,545  31       $147,545  31 

$389,415  53 

Studente*  fees,  total $147,545  31 

Students'  fees  refunded 5,656  97 

Net $141,888  34 


DISBURSEMET^TS  FROM  THE  OEXERAL  FUND. 


« 


To  balance  overdrawn  July  1,1894 $5,477  59 

transfer  to  special  building  fund ^ .  6,303  53 

general  pay  roll $157,517  85      $157,517  85        157,517  85 

"   medical  department,  pay  roll 38,341  00         38,341  00 

books    2,498  10 

miscellaneous    ...  278  86  41,117  96 

law  department,  pay  roll 21,612  50         21,612  50 


i(  <«  <i 

*t  (<  it 

"      "  "  books  1,749  11 

"      "  "  miscellaneous  417  87  23,779  48 


«« 


pharmacy  and  chemistry,  pay  roll 18,696  00         18,696  00 

pharmacy    and  chemistry,   miscellan- 
eous    6.977  22          25.673  22 

••   University  hospital,  pay  roll  4,569  27           4,569  27 

miscellaneous   ...  3,504  94           8.074  21 

**   homeopathic  hospital,  pay  roll 1.337  50           1,337  50 

'*    *          "                 "         miscellaneous  .  4.149  32           5.486  82 

"   Dental  college,  pay  roll 11.350  00         11,350  00 

miscellaneous  4,064  97          15,414  97 

Amount  of  pay  rolls $253,424  12 

contingent  account 8.034  03 

repairs   7,440  17 

fuel  and  lights 21.495  86 

general  library,  books 9.792  78 


tt 
tt 

miscellaneous  1.083  33 

"   postage  1,476  50 


"    printing  and  advertising. 3.258  31 

museum  64  25 

botanical  laboratory 644  25 

histological  laboratory 414  92 

hygienic  laboratory 2.785  51 

mechanical  laboratory  1,027  47 

pathological  laboratory 624  06 

physiological  laboratory 351  84 

general  chemistry  laboratory 1,42^  75 

electrical  engineering  laboratory  864  82 

practical  anatomy  laboratory 1.892  68 

materia  medica  laboratory  419  18 

zoological  laboratory  197  79 

theory  and  practice  laboratory 50  22 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
t* 
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To  psychological  laboratory    

"   geology  

"   ophthalmology  

"   morphology   

"   civil  engineering  

"   observatory   

"   Greek    

"   demonstration  courses 

"   electrotherapeutics , 

"   nervous  diseases  

"   dermatology  

"   history 

"   diseases  of  women  and  children 

"   surgical  demonstrations 

"   homeopathic  college , 

"  recitation  building 

"   gymnasium   

'*   steam  heating 

"   Latin  department 

^"   museum  roof 

Columbian  organ  account , 

horse  and  cart  expenses 

summer  school  expenses 


If 
« 
<f 

"   insurance  

"   oriental  languages 


"   University  Record 

"  water  supply  

"   carpenter  shop  supplies 

"   school  inspection 

"   mineralogy    

"  students'  fees  refunded 

commencement  expenses 

Lewis  art  collection 

balance — cash  in  hand 

cash  loaned  to  special  fund  account, 


** 
<« 
<f 


1302  68 
427  19 

77  05 

355  68 

1,015  65 

1,282  34 

30  60 

18  50 

238  88 

65  92 

50  00 

140  96 

234  25 

416  84 

150  50 

2,024  15 
546  54 

1,668  95 
152  58 

3,762  92 
163  C8 

89  68 

1,818  34 
272  00 

104  11 

277  49 

1,193  80 
709  94 

403  55 

107  62 

5,656  97 
733  00 

629  42 

15,914  95 
6,180  45  '  12,095  40 

$389,415  53 

SPECIAL   FUND   ACCOUNTS. 
HOMEOPATHIC   MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

Receipts. 

From  State  Treasurer 16,000  00 

Balance  overdrawn  June  30,  1895 6,273  51        |12,273  51 

Dishttrsenients. 

Balances  overdrawn  July  1.  1894 11,467  96 

Paid  salaries  to  professors  and  employes 10,800  00 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 5  55        |12,273  51 

PHYSICAL   LABORATORY. 

Receipts, 
Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1894 $435  72  $485  72 

Disbursements. 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses $428  66 

Balance  in  treasury  June  20,  1895 7  06  $435  72 
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CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 


Receipts. 


Balance  In  treasury  July  1,  1894, 


Disbursements, 


Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1895 


$70  10 


161  00 
9  10 


$70  10 


$70  10 


EQUIPilENT  OF  ENGINEEBING  LABORATORY. 


Receipts. 


Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1894, 


Disbursements. 


Paid  vouchers  for  expenses , 

Balance  In  treasury  June  30,  1895. 


$150  25 


$73  35 
76  90 


$150  25 


$150  25 


BL^LDINQ  FUND. 


Receipts. 


Balance  In  treasury  July  1,  1894. 
Transfer  from  general  fund 


Disbursements. 


151,020  82 

6,303  53        $57,324  35 


Paid  vouchers  for  expenses,  gymnasium  account $11,084  08 

Paid  vouAiers  for  expenses,  steam  heating  account 45,169  12 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses,  museum  roof  account 1,000  00 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses,  organ  account 71  15        $57,324  35 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 


Balances  June  SO,  1895. 


Equipment  of  engineering  laboratory... 

Physical  laboratory 

Civil  engineering 

Borrowed  from  general  fund 

Homeopathic  college,  overdrawn 


$76  90 

7  06 

9  10 

6,180  45 


$6,273  51 


$6,273  51 


AFFAIRS  OF  THE  HOSPITALS. 

The  superintendent  of  the  hospitals  reports  to  the  auditing  board  the  following  us 
all  the  business  done  by  him  during  the  year.  This  embraces  the  running  expenses 
only  and  does  not  ipclude  the  maintenance  or  permanent  expenses  which  are  met 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  University. 


UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL,  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1894. 

This  hospital  was  again  opened  during  the  vacation  months,  July,  August,  and 
September,  1894,  with  the  following  results: 


Receipts. 


Receipts  from  patients 
Deficiency 


$3,474  39 

67  28 


$3,541  67 
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Disbursements, 

Refunded  to  patients  $884  08 

Paid  for  salaries  and  maintenance 2,657  69         $3,541  G7 

UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL,  OCTOBER,  1894,  TO  JUNE,  1895. 

*  Receipts. 

For  the  college  year,  October  to  June,  inclusive,  receipts 
from  patients   $20,664  88        $20,664  88 

Disbursements. 

Amount  refunded  to  patients  by  Joseph  Ciark,  superin- 
tendent      $5,957  40 

Amount  of  expenses  paid  by  Joseph  Clark,  superin- 
tendent    9,707  48 

Amount  of  cash  to  treasurer  by  Joseph  Clark,  superin- 
tendent     6,000  00        $20,664  88 

HOMEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL,  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1894. 

This  hospital  was  opened  during  the  summer  months  for  the  first  time  and  with 
the  following  results: 

Receipts. 

Received  from  patients  by  Joseph  Clark,  superintendent  $668  90 

Amount  of  deficiency  paid  from  the  University  general 
fund   579  80         $1,238  70 

Disbursements. 

Amount  refunded  to  patients  by  Joseph  Clark,  superin- 
tendent    $198  89 

Amount  of  expenses  paid  by  Joseph  Clark,  superin- 
dent  1,039  81  $1.238  70 

HOMEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL,  OCTOBER,  1894,  TO  JUNE,  1895. 

Receipts, 

From  collections  and  earnings  for  the  college  year 
October  to  June,  inclusive,  receipts  from  patients  by 
Joseph  Clark,  superintendent $3,351  97 

Deficiency 940  20         $4,292  17 

Disbursements. 

Amount  refunded  to  patients  by  Joseph  Clark,  superin- 
tendent     $1,050  09 

Amount  of  expenses  paid  by  Joseph  Clark,  superin- 
tendent     3,242  08  $4,292  17 


GIFTS  AND  TRUST  FUNDS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  gifts  and  other  funds  which  the  regents  have 
received  from  time  to  time  from  benefactors  for  general  purposes  or  for  stated 
special  purposes,  and  to  which  list  during  the  year  have  been  added: 
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Bequest  of  Miss  Jean  L.  Coyl  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the 

Coyl  collection  

Bequest  of  Mr.  Christian  H.  Buhl  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for 

the  Buhl  law  library 

From  Mrs.  Clara  Handson  Stranahan  of  Brooklyn,  N. 

T.,  for  the  Seth  Harrison  scholarship  fund 

Bequest  of  Dr.  Corydon  L.  Ford,  for  the  Ford-Messer 

fund 

Contributions  to  the  class  of  ninety-four  scholarship    * 

fund   

Contribution  to  the  women's  gymnasium  fund 

The  accounts  are  as  follows: 

PHILO  PARSONS  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1894 $82  16 

Interest  3  36 

Disbursements. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1895 

MART    JANE    PORTER    FUND. 

Receipts. 

I 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1894 $655  98 

Interest  27  08 

Disbursements.  , 

% 

Balance  in  treasury  June^  30,  1895 

OOETHE  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1894 $301  01 

Interest  ,  11  06 

Disbursements. 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses $50  12 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1895 261  95 

ELISHA  JONES  CLABSICAL  FELLOWSHIP. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1894 $2  26 

Interest  1  09 

From  Mrs.  Elisha  Jones 500  00 

Disbursements. 

Paid  vouchers  $500  00 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1895 3  35 


$10,000  00 

10,000  00 

25,000  00 

5,000  00 

195  00 
1,240  56 


$85  52 


$85  52 


$683  06 


$683  06 


$312  07 


$312  07 


$503  35 


$503  35 
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CONTINGENT. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1894 $2,936  91 

Interest  127  46  $8,064  37 

Disbursements. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1895 $3,064  37 

GTHNABIUH  FUND. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1894 $2,826  97 

Interest  on  deposits  72  06 

Sale  of  $3,800.00  U.  S.  bonds,  Nov.  19,  1894 8,765  50 

Interest  on  U.  S.  bonds,  2  quarters  to  Oct.  1 66  00 

Balance  overdrawn  June  80,  1895 120  75         $6,851  28 

Disbursements. 
Paid  vouchers $6,851  28 

<  women's  otmnasiitm  fund. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1894 $1,440  00 

Interest 61  82 

Gifts 1,240  56  $2,741  88 

DisJ>ur8€ments. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1895 $2,741  88 

FRIEZE  MEMOBIAL  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1894 $1  50 

Interest   02  $1  52 

Disbursements. 
Paid  vouchers  $1  52 

COTL   COLLECTION. 

Receipts. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Jean  L.  Coyl $10,000  00 

Interest    286  01        $10,286  01 

Disbursements . 
Balance  in  treasury  June  80,  1895 $10,286  01 
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BUHL  LAW  LIBRAKY. 

Receipts. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Christian  H.  Buhl $10,000  00 

Interest 229  48        $10,229  48 

Dislmrsements,  , 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1895 $10,229  48 

6ETH  HABBISON  6CH0LABSHIP  FU>'D. 

Receipts. 

From  Mrs.  Clara  Harrison  Stranahan $25,000  00 

Interest 213  89        $25,213  89 

Disbursements. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1895 $25,213  89 

CLASS  OF  NmETY-FOUR  SCHOLABSHIP  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Subscriptions  paid $195  00 

Interest  10  $195  10 

Disbursements. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1895 $195  10 

FOBD-MESSEB  FUND. 

Receipts. 

From  the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Dr.  Corydon  L. 
Ford — on  account  of  bequest $5,000  00 

Disbursements. 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1895 $5,000  00 

H.  SOULE,  Treasurer. 


STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


RBPORT    OP    PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  official  annual  state- 
ment (being  my  second  report  of  the  work  and  conditions  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Normal  School)  for  the  academic  year  of  1894-5,  as  provided  by 
Section  5195  of  Howell's  Statutes. 


SCHOOL  ATTBNDANCB. 

The  work  for  the  year  has,  in  general,  been  satisfactory.  The  enroll- 
ment has  increased  slightly,  and  the  attendance  considerably.  Notwith- 
standing the  business  depression  and  financial  difficulties  of  the  last 
year,  the  patronage  of  the  school  has  improved  in  both  numbers  and 
quality.  Table  1  of  the  accompanying  statistics  concerning  ''Attendance 
and  Graduates,"  reveals  something  of  the  former,  and  incidentally  sug- 
gests what  is  meant  by  an  improvement  in  the  quality;  i.  e.,  the  better 
preparation  of  applicants  for  the  instruction  which  the  Normal  School 
offers. 

The  gain  in  aggregate  enrollment  was  thirty-two  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  increase  is  all  the  more  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  reason  to  expect  a  falling  off  in  attendance.  First,  the  conditions  of 
admission  were  somewhat  more  rigidly  enforced.  A  number  of  appli- 
cants were  refused  admission,  but  accommodated  in  the  training  school. 
Several  who  failed  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  were  admitted  to 
the  preparatory  classes.  Others  were  advised  to  take  their  much  needed 
academic  training  in  their  home  schools,  and  left  to  return  another  year. 
Moreover,  by  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  parsed  a  year 
ago,  a  small  tuition  fee  was  this  year  for  the  first  time  charged  all  pre- 
paratory students.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  registration  fee  collected 
from  all  students.  The  purpose,  it  was  understood,  was  to  discourage 
the  attendance  of  the  unprepared,  and  encourage  the  patronage  of  the 
local  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  all  merely  academic  work 
belonging  to  them.    This  lessened  somewhat  the  total  enrollment. 

A  similar  tuition  fee  was,  by  the  same  authority,  charged  to  students 
in  the  regular  teachers'  classes,  who  entered  as  special  students  without 
the  intention  to  teach.    This  class  included  a  few  who  were  preparing  for 
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college,  a  few  who  wanted  instruction  in  particular  branches,  and  others 
who  came  in  for  certain  reviews.  The  aim  of  the  school  being  "to  pre- 
pare teachers,"  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  obvious.  The  school 
makes  no  attempt  to  furnish  a  general  education.  Its  work  is  primarily 
professional.  Intending  teachers  only  are  considered  in  the  arrangement 
of  courses,  the  construction  of  programs,  and  the  administration  of  the 
school.  Hence  the  fee  charged  of  all  irregulars.  The  effect  has  been  to  lea- 
sen  the  attendance  of  thia  class,  and  the  school  becomes  by  so  much  the 
more  a  distinctively  teachers*  school.  The  membership  of  the  school  was 
not  only  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year  in  the  face  of  these  regu- 
lations, but  it  was  the  second  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institation, 
being  forty-eight  less  than  that  in  1892. 


STATISTICAL    INFORMATION. 

Table  I. — Attendance  and  Graduates. 

1.  Enrolhnent,  1893-4 922 

2.  Enrollment,  1894-6   964 

8.  Gain  in  Enrollment 82 

4.  High  School  Graduates,  1893-4 299 

6.  Per  cent  of  Total  Enrollment !. . . .  81.8 

6.  High  School  Graduates,  1894-5 396 

7.  Per  cent  of  Total  Enrollment 41.5 

8.  Gain  in  High  School  Graduate  attendance 97 

9.  Members  of  Senior  Class,  1893-4 147 

10.  Per  cent  of  the  Tear's  Enrollment 15.9 

U.  Members  of  Senior  Class,  1894-5 217 

12.  Per  cent  of  the  Year's  Enrollment 22.8 

18.  Gain  in  Senior  Class  Enrollment 70 

14.  Gain  per  cent 47.6 

15.  High  School  Graduates  among  Seniors,  1893-4 98 

16.  Per  cent  of  the  Senior  Enrollment 63.8 

17.  Per  cent  of  the  Total  Enrollment 10 

18.  High  School  Graduates  among  Seniors,  1894-5 131 

19.  Per  cent  of  the  Senior  Enrollment 60 

20.  Per  cent  of  the  Total  Enrollment 13.7 

21.  Gain  in  High  School  Graduates  among  Seniors 38 

22.  Number  of  College  Graduates,  1893-4.^ 6 

28.  Number  of  College  Graduates.  1894-5 6 

24.  Number  of  Post  Graduates.  1893-4 15 

26.  Number  of  Post  Graduates,  1894-5 10 

26.  Enrollment  in  Training  School,  1893-4 346 

27.  Enrollment  in  Training  School,  1894-5 881 

There  were  certain  marked  and  significant  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  year's  attendance.  The  average  scholarship  of  the  school  was  per- 
ceptibly higher.  More  applicants  presented  themselves  with  reasonably 
good  preparation. 

While  the  gain  in  enrollment  was  thirty-two,  the  increase  in  high 
school  graduates  was  three  times  this  number  (97).  Not  all  of  these 
oame  from  officially  accepted  or  approved  high  schools,  but  most  of  them 
did;  and  to  the  extent  that  the  institution's  policy  of  approving  schools 
is  a  wise  one,  it  is  justified  in  this  larger  patronage.  Last  year  the  high 
school  graduates  were  less  than  one-third. of  the  school;  this  year  they 
comprise  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  enrollment.    The  high  schools,  aa 
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the  State  Board  of  Education  years  ago  predicted  they  wouid  be,  are 
using  the  Normal  School ;  and  the  public  schools  of  the  State  are  reaping 
the  benefits  of  a  larger  scholarship,  maturer  teachers,  and  considerably 
more  professional  training.  At  the  same  time  the  Normal  School  finds 
itself  justified  in  assuming  in  its  students  a  somewhat  more  generous 
scholastic  preparation  before  the  professional  work  is  begun.  The  result 
is  believed  to  be  a  gain  in  either  case. 

A  similar  but  somewhat  less  satisfactory  inference  may  be  made  if  the 
composition  of  the  senior  class  be  studied.  It  is  no  less  instructive,  how- 
ever, and  is  presented  briefly.  While  the  gain  in  senior  enrollment  was 
a  fraction  over  forty-seven  present,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  high 
school  graduates  among  them  is  thirty-eight  per  cent.  But  while  the 
ninety-thiee  (93)  high  school  graduates  among  seniors  in  1893-4,  were  ten 
per  cent  of  the  school,  the  one  hundred  thirty -one  (131)  such  graduates  in 
the  last  class  were  nearly  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  school.  Of  course  this 
can  only  mean  eventually  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  such 
candidates  graduating.  The  movement  is  instructive  and  encouraging 
viewed  in  whichever  light.  We  need  these  graduates  as  a  step  towards 
a  yet  better  quality  of  work  in  its  classes.  It  is  believed  that  with  a  high 
grade  of  secondary  instruction  before  applicants  enter,  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  professional  training  may  be  improved.  This  was  one  fac- 
tor, at  least,  in  the  movement  to  affiliate  the  Normal  to  certain  of  the 
better  high  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Moreover,  the  schools  over  which  students  go  out  to  preside  need  them 
as  an  incentive  and  stimulus  to  pupils  attracting  them  to  higher  studies, 
and  a  safeguard  against  low  standards  and  commonplace  ideals.  But 
for  the  accomplishing  of  the  school's  policy  of  affiliating  with  the  local 
high  schools,  it  needs  the  patronage  of  the  best  high  schools,  and  the  best 
graduates  from  all  the  high  schools.  Normal  schools  throughout  the 
country  are  coming  to  divide  with  the  colleges  and  the  universities  the 
patronage  of  secondary  schools.  Once  the  honor  students  in  the  high 
school  continued  their  studies  in  college,  and  taught,  if  at  all,  inciden- 
tally. Now,  more  frequently  than  formerly,  teaching  and  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  offer  a  career  to  and  invite  whatever  best  ability  and 
skill  the  schools  can  turn  out  or  discover.  The  proportion  of  these  is 
increasing  among  the  patrons  of  the  Normal  School  every  year.  The 
course  of  instruction  fitting  one  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  the  State  has  need  of  the  sharpest  discrimination  and  most 
scholarly  habits  that  the  State  offers.  It  calls  for  persons  of  a  fixed 
purpose  and  abiding  faith  in  the  regenerations  of  genuine  culture,  and  a 
chastened  and  ambitious  zeal  for  achievement,  such  as  the  so-called  pro- 
fessions covet. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  growing  confidence  of  the  strong  and 
ambitious,  the  earnest  and  serious  minded  and  patient  workers  among 
high  schools,  in  the  opportunities  offered  to  real  teachers  and  the  need  of 
a  generous  preparation  for  the  work.  But  the  question  presents  another 
side  that  occasions  no  little  solicitude  among  those  who  have  the  school 
in  charge.  While  the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  among  seniors 
has  just  about  held  its  own  with  the  growth  of  the  school,  the  increase 
for  the  year  seems  to  be  chiefly  among  the  one  year  candidates,  or  those 
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who,  bringing  their  diplomas,  enter  upon  the  shorter  course.  The  gain 
here  is  six  per  cent.  The  number  beginning  the  two  year  course  for  high 
school  graduates  was  somewhat  less,  proportionally,  than  for  the  two 
years  preceding.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  a  more  wholesome  condi- 
tion would  be  that  which  would  accompany  an  increased  patronage  of 
the  larger  course.  And  the  outlook  is  not  wholly  without  promise.  The 
two  years  just  closed  have  been  years  of  real  business  depression.  Forced 
contraction  in  various  industrial  and  professional  lines,  correspondingly 
diminished  opportunities  for  employment,  the  relatively  low  estimate  put 
upon  teaching  by  the  public  in  some  communities,  and  the  certainty  of 
the  State's  pay  to  teachers  have,  together,  during  these  years,  sent  many 
into  school,  and  especially  into  Normal  schools,  who  in  more  prosper- 
ous years  might  have  found  employment  elsewhere.  Others  who  really 
aspire  to  be  teachers,  capable,  earnest,  devoted,  have  entered  the  school 
also  under  difficulties  and  have  equally  felt  the  friction  of  narrowing  cir- 
oumstances.  More  than  the  usual  number  of  students — both  men  and 
women— have  been  compelled  to  economize  in  their  school  expenses,  and 
shorten  the  period  of  their  preparation.  The  brief  one  year  course  for 
high  school  graduates  offers  an  easy  introduction  to  the  school  board  and 
the  public  purse.  One  year  of  study  secures  to  them  a  teachers'  certif- 
icate that  may  be  used  in  any  county  of  the  State  for  five  years.  The  time 
has  affoMed  a  much  needed  probation  during  which  examinations  were 
no  longer  feared,  private  studies  might  be  puri^ued,  something  could  be 
earned,  and  a  little  something  saved  against  the  cost  of  another  school 
day.  It  is  known  to  be  true  that  many  have  been  thus  temporarily  con- 
tent with  this  limited  certificate  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  for 
a  diploma,  and  who  will  yet  return  for  one. 

Under  an  earlier  law  the  State  Board  of  Education  through  the  Normal 
School  granted  a  certificate  good  for  three  years  to  those  who  had  com- 
pleted what  was  known  as  the  Common  English,  or  Common  School 
course.  In  1884  there  was  substituted  for  this  the  present  Five  Year 
Certificate  course.  Obviously  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  speak  intel- 
ligently of  any  tendency  among  the  holders  of  these  certificates  to  return 
to  the  school  and  complete  the  longer  course  by  an  additional  year  of 
study.  The  matter  is  being  carefully  studied,  however,  and  statistica 
collected  which  may  be  used  in  a  subsequent  report. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  apparent  increase  in  pat- 
ronage of  the  short  courses  is  in  part,  at  least,  only  temporary,  and  will 
be  more  than  corrected  in  time,  certainly  with  the  return  of  prosperity  In 
other  industrial  and  professional  lines.  Much  is  expected  in  the  coming 
years,  and  from  the  growing  public  sentiment  favorable  to  better 
teaching. 

The  number  of  college  graduates  enrolled  was  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  course  offered  them,  as  heretofore,  is  a  half  year  in  length,  entirely 
professional,  and  is  regarded  aa  a  heavy  five  months'  work.  One  grad- 
uate undertook  it  at  the  first  of  the  year,  but  left  it  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Council  that  the  time  should  be  length- 
ened and  the  work  slightly  increased,  though  in  its  present  form  it  may 
be  finished  by  a  mature  graduate  of  scholarly  tastes  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  teaching,  in  the  half  year  now  required. 

Of  the  ten  students  who  spent  the  year  in  post  graduate  work,  three 
had  resigned  paying  positions  to  continue  their  studies;  two  returned  to 
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flnieb  additional  courees;  and  all  to  prepare  for  special  teaching  in  high 
school  or  college.  For  such  further  and  special  studies  the  school,  with 
its  numerous  electivea,  offers  large  and  growing  opportunities.  It  is 
believed  that  the  movement  may  well  be  encouraged. 

Table  11  inserted  here  will  show  to  the  reader  the  growth  of  high 
school  patronage  in  the  Normal  School  since  the  school  year  1888-9  incla- 
sive.  Pai'ticular  attention  is  called  to  sections  2  and  3  of  the  Table, 
showing  the  proportion  of  high  school  students  to  the  total  Normal 
School  enrollment,  and  the  large  number  of  graduates  among  these  high 
school  representatives. 

Table  II.— S^A  Bchool  PatroHoge. 
1.    High  SchoolB  sending  Students. 
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2.    High  Schools  sending  Graduates. 
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3.    Ratio  of  High  School  Graduates  to  High  School  students  In  the  Normal. 
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THE  PACULTT. 

The  corps  of  instructors  remains  practically  as  it  was  at  last  report. 
No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  heads  of  departments.  The  following 
additions,  however,  are  respectfully  reported : 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Severance  was  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
assist  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy.  Throughout  the  year,  also,  he 
had  charge  of  one  section  of  the  beginning  Latin. 

Miss  Chloe  N.  Daniels  also  began  the  year  as  an  assistant  in  History 
and  English. 

Mr.  Dennis  C.  VanBuren,  a  graduate  of  the  Pour  Year  Literary  Scien- 
tific course  in  1894,  was  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  made  a  half- 
time  assistant  in  mathematics,  being  given  full  work  during  the  second 
semester. 

In  February  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  classes  in 
geography  and  drawing  (making  up  one  department)  another  assistant 
became  necessary,  and  Miss  Eloise  C.  Whitney  was  employed. 

The  classes  have  been  large,  and  members  of  the  faculty,  both  profes- 
sors and  assistants,  have  carried  from  four  to  five  sections  a  day,  varying 
with  the  term  or  quarter  and  the  organization  of  new  classes. 

Four  members  of  the  faculty  carried  on  through  the  year  a  line  of 
study  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  one,  Miss  Abbie  Pearce,  assistant  in 
English,  taking  in  June  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  from  that  institution.  Six 
others  pursued  more  or  less  regularly  throughout  the  year  advanced 
courses  in  the  Normal  School. 


ANNIVERSARY  DAY. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1849,  was  finally  consummated  a  move- 
ment that  had  been  active  in  Michigan  for  years — to  establish  some  sort 
of  agency  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Associations  had  been  discussed, 
and  the  more  formal  teachers'  institutes,  and  their  success  in  a  few  other 
States  was  known.  School  Journals  had  been  considered,  and  the  exx)e- 
rience  of  teachers  elsewhere  gathered  up  and  used  to  advantage  here.  It 
was  strongly  urged  by  their  friends  also  that  the  branches  of  the  Uni- 
versity, of  which  there  were  several  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State,  might 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose  of  fitting  teachers  for  their  work.  There 
were  not  wanting  along  with  earnest  advocates  of  a  separate  school,  vig- 
orous opponents  also,  who  urged  the  inadequacy  of  public  funds,  the  lack 
of  supporting  public  sentiment,  even  the  needlessness  of  a  school  to 
undertake  what  every  good  school  was  already  doing — making  teachers 
by  making  scholars. 

The  first  tangible  result  of  all  this  discussion  came  as  noted  above  in 
the  spring  of  1849.  It  was  a  memorable  campaign  of  almost  a  decade  in 
Michigan  that  ended  in  the  legal  ordering  of  a  Normal  School  to  be  estab- 
lished somewhere  on  what  was  then  known  as  the  Central  Railroad  con- 
necting Detroit  and  Chicago  through  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  It 
was  a  great  forward  step  for  any  State  at  that  time,  and  especially  for  a 
comparatively  new  State  in  the  Northwest.  There  were  few  precedents 
in  this  country,  and  none  among  a  frontier  people. 
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The  school  was  finally  located  at  Ypsilanti,  thirty  miles  from  Detroit, 
and  near  neighbor  to  the  young  and  struggling  State  Uniyersity.  The 
institution  was  informally  opened  with  a  brief  institute  October  5, 1852, 
and  as  a  regularly  equipped  school  having  State  support,  in  March  of  the 
year  following.  It  thus  stands  alongside  of  the  University  as  one  of  the 
State's  oldest  educational  institutions.  Forty-two  classes  have  been 
graduated,  equipped  with  the  State's  diplomas  or  certificates,  number- 
ing in  the  aggregate  2,696  stydents.  Many  hundreds  more  have  attended 
its  classes.  Every  county  in  the  State  has  felt  its  influence,  and  it  has  an 
honorable  record. 

To  commemorate  its  founding  in  an  appropriate  way,  and  to  make 
deserved  and  public  acknowledgment  of  its  generous  service,  the  28th  of 
March,  1895,  was  declared  a  holiday  for  the  school,  and  the  day  and  even- 
ing were  given  over  to  history  and  reminiscence.  The  proceedings  of 
the  two  sessions  were  subsequently  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  Besides  abstracts  and  other  general  matter, 
the  pamphlet  includes  tttk  full  text  of  Prof.  Daniel  Putnam's  address  of 
the  occasion, — "A  Sketch  of  the  Steps  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Teaching 
^Profession  in  Michigan." 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  and  recommended  that,  as  the  28th  of  March 
recurs  in  each  succeeding  year,  it  may  be  appropriately  observed  and 
bring  with  it  some  worthy  contribution  to  the  history  and  achievements 
and  influences  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Much  of  its  best  history  is 
yet  little  more  than  tradition.  The  occasion  may  serve  at  least  as  an 
incentive  to  gather  up,  as  the  years  go  on,  the  dropped  strands  of  its  life. 
Whatever  was  really  worth  incorporating  into  the  school  or,  being  incor- 
porated, influenced  its  work  or  its  usefulness,  is  equally  worth  preserving. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that  any  information  concerning 
the  school's  early  days,  especially  old  documents  or  reports  or  programs; 
copies  of  newspapers  of  the  day  with  items  of  the  school,  its  students, 
and  teachers;  or  information  concerning  the  legal  or  social  status  of  the 
school  and  its  graduates,  all  will  be  gratefully  received  and  appreciated 
at  the  oflRce  of  the  Principal.  If  the  owner  of  such  materials  so  request, 
they  will  be  copied  and  the  original  returned  to  him. 


THE  CURRICULUM. 

Since  the  last  report  sent  to  you  from  this  office  considerable  change 
has  been  made  in  the  course  of  study.  The  aim  has  been  primarily  to 
simplify  the  requirements;  and,  while  providing  a  good  general  prepara- 
tion for  every  student,  to  make  the  course  adjustable  to  the  diverse  needs 
of  the  various  classes  of  teachers  fitting  themselves  for  particular  posi- 
tions and  for  superior  instruction  in  narrower  lines. 

To  this  end  a  minimum  amount  of  instruction  is  prescribed  and 
required  of  all.  The  number  of  electives  has  been  increased,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  may  be  taken  somewhat  modified.  There  are 
fewer  options  offered  among  separate  subjects,  and  more  among  groups. 
All  distinct  departments  except  pedagogy  are  placed  upon  the  same  foot* 
ing  as  to  these  electives.  The  selection  of  these  specialties  (elected 
groups  of  studies  given  special  protracted  attention),  is  under  the  direo- 
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tion  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Principal;  and  the  proseoution  of  this 
specialty  (along  with  other  electives),  under  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned. 
The  prescribed  matter  is  as  follows: 


PRESCRIBBD  WORK. 


260  weeks. 


50  weeks. 


120  weekly 


1.  Academic  Subjects.  • 

(1)  English,  three  semesters. 

(2)  Science,  three  semesters. 

(3)  History,  three  semesters. 

(4)  Mathematics,  three  semesters. 
(6)  Drawing,  one  semester. 

2.  Teachers'  Reviews. 

(1)  Grammar,  ten  weeks. 

(2)  Arithmetic,  ten  weeks. 

(3)  Geography,  ten  weeks. 

(4)  Physiology,  ten  weeks. 

(5)  History,  ten  weeks. 

8.    Professional  Subjects. 

(1)  Psychology,  one  semester. 

(2)  Applied  Psychology,  one  semester. 

(3)  Method  in  Common  Branches,  one  semester. 
(4)  Laboratory  Practice,  ten  weeks. 

(6)  History  of  Education,  ten  weeks. 
(6)  Practice  Teaching,  two  semesters. 

A  continuous  line  of  electives  covering  from  three  to  five  years  eaoh, 
may  be  had  in  any  one  of  the  following  departments:  history,  mnslOi 
mathematics,  English,  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  physics  and  chem- 
istry, biology,  and  geography  and  drawing.  Disconnected  and  aimless 
selection  of  studies  is  discouraged  or  prohibited.  Electives  are,  for  the 
most  part,  from  a  single  department  or  from  one  group  of  related  sub- 
jects. In  three  departments — ^music,  the  ancient  classics,  and  the 
modem  classics — ^the  work  is  altogether  elective;  yet  very  few  leave  the 
school  without  having  had  a  semester  at  least  of  musio,  and  a  majority 
of  the  graduates  have  had  more  or  less  of  at  least  one  language  beside 
English. 

From  the  following  table  upon  Courses  of  Study,  certain  of  these  facts 
may  be  read  more  in  detail. 
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Table  HI. — Courses  of  Study. 


Coanes. 


FoU  dlplom* 

Short  diploEDA.... 
FoU  oertifloate.. 
Short  oertlflcata. 
OoUeg«ffradiuit« 
Advanced 


A 

Preaerlbed  work. 

ProfaMloiud 
work. 

Aoadomlc  work. 

Week!. 

Far  cL 

Wedn. 

P«r  ot. 

Wmta. 

Pv  ot. 

Wooki. 

Fwet. 

4 

8 

1 

% 

480 
190 
870 

lao 

80 

87 

fiO 

77 

100 

100 

810 
180 
110 

88 
41 
88 

180 
180 
140 
180 
80 
80 

98 

80 
100 
100 

96 

480 
800 

840 

75 
71 

880 

100 

840 

75 

I 


40 
40 
40 
80 
5 
10 
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The  prescribed  work  varies  from  a  hundred  per  cent  in  the  short  certif- 
icate course  and  that  for  college  graduates,  to  fifty-nine  per  cent  in  the 
short  (two  year)  diploma  course.  These  are  both  for  high  school  grad- 
uates. For  the  former  the  work  is  all  prescribed  in  order  that  the  requi- 
site professional  training  may  be  compassed;  the  latter  is  almost  half 
elective,  out  of  deference  to  the  extended  and  generally  excellent  dis- 
cipline of  the  high  school  four  years.  One  who  completed  the  short  (one 
year)  certificate  course,  and  subsequently  returns  to  finish  in  a  year  the 
life  certificate  course,  finds  his  entire  second  year  elective;  that  is,  of  his 
two  years  of  work  the  prescribed  and  optional  subjects  are  each  one-half 
of  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  one  who,  as  a  high  school  graduate,  takes 
the  two  years  consecutively,  190  weeks,  or  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  work 
Is  prescribed,  and  130  weeks  left  to  his  choice.  In  the  advanced  course 
of  two  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  Pd.  the  entire  work  is  elective. 

A  not  less  important  question  concerning  courses  of  study  for  Normal 
Schools  also,  is  that  of  the  relation  between  the  professional  and  acad- 
emic subjects. 

In  the  present  arrangement  for  the  Michigan  Normal  School  the  pro- 
fessional instruction  comprises  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  regular  (four 
year)  diploma  course.  The  proportion  is  slightly  greater  in  the  full 
(three  year)  certificate  course,  more  than  thirty-seven  per  cent  in  the 
short  (two  year)  diploma  course,  and  entirely  professional  in  the  short 
certificate  and  college  graduate  courses. 

How  this  proportion  of  professional  work  may  be  safely  and  wisely 
increased  is  the  question  to  be  met.  The  answer  does  not  appear.  The 
difficulty,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Michigan  or  the  West;  besides  the 
situation  is  not  so  grave  as  would  appear  from  the  table.  Much  of  the 
work  scheduled  as  academic  is  in  a  very  real  sense  done  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  jieacher,  and  so  is  professional.  Along  with  most  of  the 
instruction  is  carried  a  line  of  bibliography  and  criticism  designed  to 
reenforce  and  estimate  the  educational  value  of  the  work.  The  instruc- 
tion becomes  professional  to  the  extent  that  its  worth,  as  a  means  of  cul- 
ture, is  adequately  considered  and  well-grounded.  Moreover,  every  group 
of  secondary  studies  pursued  as  a  specialty,  is  followed  by  e  period  of  ten 
or  twenty  weeks  of  more  formal  and  systematic  study  of  the  conditions 
of  best  teaching  in  the  group.  Finillly,  all  instruction  in  such  school  is 
professional,  when  the  learner  is  an  intending  teacher,  and  the  instruc- 
tor throughout  his  teaching  bears  this  fact  in  mind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RICHARD  G.  BOONE. 
50 
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YpsOantiy  Mich.,  June  16, 1896. 
Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction. 

My  Dear  Sir:  As  suggested  by  some  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion I  submit  herewith  a  summary  statement  of  the  estimates  and  expen' 
ditures  for  the  school  year  1895-6. 

The  estimates  were  made  for  the  six  months  (Jan.  to  June),  the  two 
summer  months,  and  the  four  fall  months.  The  ezx)enditure8  are  made 
up  for  the  ten  school  months  Sept.  to  June,  and  the  two  summer  months. 
If  this  is  in  any  way  different  from  what  a  comparison  of  the  estimates 
and  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  would  show^  it  would  still  seem  to  be 
fair,  as  the  expenditures  have  not  grown  less. 

(1)  The  entire  insurance  money  has  been   counted  in  the 
expense  of  this  year,  making  the  total  estimate {70,250 

(2)  The  expenses.allowed  aggregate 62,069 

(3)  Outstanding  bills  or  bills  likely  to  be  incurred  before 

July  1 6,601 

(4)  Total  actual  and  estimated  expenditures 68,660 

(5)  Net  balance  of  estimates 1,690 

(6  Beginning  with  July,  1895,  and  counting  the  pay  roll  for  the  car- 
rent  month  (June,  1896),  the  total  is  {516  less  than  the  estimate  made  up 
in  1895. 

(7)  The  estimate  for  oil  was  (3,000 ;  the  expenditure  has  been  |4,118. 
This,  as  appears  on  the  surface,  is  (130  more  than  last  year;  but  for  this 
year  the  cost  of  drawing  the  oil  has  been  kept  separate,  last  year  it  was 
not.  The  actual  difference  in  the  expenditures  for  heating  for  the  two 
years  is  perhaps  less  than  f50. 

(8)  The  contingent  fund  runs  over  the  estimate  (319,  but  this  is  a 
variable  class.  Probably  the  postage  has  been  included  here  (allowance 
(200,  named  in  the  records  (29) ;  here  also,  I  have  put  the  cost  of  the  Com- 
mencement dinner. 

(9)  In  the  library  columns  I  have  included  all  repairs  of  books,  etc., 
the  amount  still  falling  more  than  (700  below  the  estimate. 

(10)  Of  the  amount  charged  to  the  Physical  Laboratory  nearly  (300 
was  left  over  from  the  previous  year. 

(11)  The  estimate  for  diplomas  was  made  up  from  the  Senior  class  of 
June,  1894.  The  present  class  for  whom  the  diploma  expense  was 
incurred  is  larger  by  100. 

(12)  Including  the  Year  Book  soon  to  be  issued,  and  allowing  for  Com- 
mencement printing  yet  to  be  reported,  the  printing  bill  for  this  year  has 
been  about  |300  less  than  was  estimated.  We  have  cut  off  some  print- 
ing planned  last  year  to  be  done,  because  it  was  thought  by  the  board 
that  the  expenditures  were  running  over  the  alowances. 

Most  reppectfully, 

RICHARD  Q.  BOONE, 

Principai. 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OP    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henbt  B.  Pattbnoill,  Superintendeni  of  PtMic  Instruction. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annnal  report  for 
the  year  ending  July  30, 1895. 

The  arrangement  of  our  terms  is  such  that  our  long  vacation  comes  in 
the  winter,  and  the  college  year  closes  in  August.  In  this  report  the 
enrollment  of  students  is  for  the  college  year  ending  August  9, 1896,  and 
the  list  of  graduates  is  the  class  of  '94.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  College,  and  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Male.         Female. 

Collegiate  and  special  courses 363         24 

Post  graduates 13  2 

Total 376  26 

Total  enrollment,  402. 

Total  number  of  graduates,  22. 

FACULTY  AND  OTHBB  OFFIOBBS. 

Lewis  Q.  Gorton,  M.  8.,  President. 

Robert  C.  Kedzie,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Curator  of 
the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

William  J.  Beal,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Curator  of 
the  Botanical  Museum. 

E.  A.  A.  Orange,  V.  8.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  8cience. 

Levi  B.  Taft,  M.  8.,  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Oarden- 
ing,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Department. 

Howard  Edwards,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Modem  Languages. 

Herman  K.  Vedder,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil 
Engineering. 

Edson  A.  Lewis,  2d  Lieutenant,  18th  Infantry,  U.  8.  A.,  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

I.  H.  Butterfleld,  Secretary. 

Clinton  D.  Smith,  M.  8.,  Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Farm. 
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Charles  S.  Weil,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mechanical  department. 

Walter  B.  Barrows,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Physiology  and 
Curator  of  the  Oeneral  Museum. 

Frank  S.  Kedzie,  M.  8.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

William  S.  Holdsworth,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Philip  B.  Woodworth,  B.  8.,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Alyin  B.  Noble,  B.  Ph.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Modem  Languages. 

Fred  B.  Mumford,  M.  8.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Wilbur  O.  Hedrick,  B.  8.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Economy. 

Paul  M.  Chamberlain,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Warren  Babcock,  Jr.,  B.  8.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mrs.  Linda  E.  Landon,  Librarian. 

Oager  C.  Daris,  M.  8.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Charles  F.  Wheeler,  B.  8.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

A.  L.  Westcott,  B.  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Dick  J.  Crosby,  B.  8.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Alva  B.  8tevens,  B.  8.,  Instructor  in  Agriculture. 

Burton  O.  Longyear,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Cyrus  C.  Pashby,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Oordon  H.  True,  Instructor  in  Dairying. 

E.  A.  Edgerton,  Engineer. 

Thomas  Gunson,  Foreman  of  Oreenhouse. 

Boscoe  C.  Bradley,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Ernest  Wittstock,  Foreman  of  the  Farm. 

Vinton  V.  Newell,  Foreman  in  Machine  8hop. 

Thomas  Durkin,  Foreman  of  the  Horticultural  Department. 

Charles  E.  Hoyt,  Foreman  of  the  Wood  Shops  and  Foundry. 

H.  M.  Howe,  Clerk  to  the  President. 

Chase  Newman,  Clerk  of  Mechanical  Department. 

We  have  two  principal  courses,  each  requiring  four  years  for  comple- 
tion. In  the  Agricultural  Course  more  work  is  done  in  botany,  chem- 
istry, and  the  other  sciences,  while  in  the  Mechanical  Course  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  mathematics  and  drawing.  A  feature  of  our  work  which 
we  emphasize  is  that  of  manual  labor.  Each  student  is  required  to  work 
two  and  one-half  hours  a  day  either  on  the  farm,  garden,  or  in  the  shops. 
The  student  receives  compensation  for  his  labor  on  the  farm  or  garden, 
when  such  work  is  not  educational.  A  large  amount  of  experimental 
work  in  agriculture  is  done  by  the  students,  such  as  tests  of  varieties; 
tests  of  fungicides  and  insecticides;  prevention  of  smut  on  com,  wheat, 
and  oats;  depths  of  planting,  etc.  Our  aim  is  to  make  the  work,  both  in 
agriculture  and  mechanics,  intensely  practical.  Our  magnificent  equip- 
ment enables  us  to  carry  on  this  practical  work  with  all  our  students. 
Besides  the  two  courses  above  named,  in  January  and  February  we  had  a 
six  weeks'  course  in  Dairy  Husbandry.  On  account  of  lack  of  room  this 
short  course  will  not  be  continued.  During  the  long  winter  vacation  a 
large  amount  of  work  was  done  at  Farmers'  Institutes,  held  at  various 
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places  in  the  State.  This  work  is  done  by  the  members  of  the  College 
faculty  and  instructors,  and  is  entirely  gratuitous.  College  extension 
work  was  furthered  by  the  Farm  Home  Beading  Circle.  The  circle  offers 
a  systematic  course  of  reading;  it  furnishes  books  through  the  Secretary 
at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  acts  in  a  limited  manner  as  a  bureau  of 
information  on  agricultural  topics.  The  aim  has  been  to  supply  a  course 
that  will  furnish  agricultural  information  and  assist  those  who  desire  to 
secure  some  knowledge  of  science,  as  applied  to  agriculture.  This  work 
during  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  successful. 

Some  minor  changes  were  made  in  our  courses  of  study,  these  changes 
being  made  in  order  to  have  a  more  logical  and  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  studies,  and  to  enable  us  to  add  more  work  in  agriculture. 

Various  additions  and  improvements  were  made  in  the  different 
departments.  We  have  facilities  for  still  more  students,  and  we  urge 
the  co5peration  of  the  county  commissioners  and  the  principals  of  high 
schools  in  sending  such  students  as  are  qualified  to  take  our  courses. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

LEWIS  G.  GORTON, 

President. 


REPORT  OP  BOARD   OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Hbnrt  B.  Pattbnoill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sib:  The  undersigned  constituting  a  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  appointed  under  provisions  of  Section  6  of  Act  103, 
Session  Laws  of  1893,  herewith  submit  our  report.  On  account  of  the 
recent  discussions  concerning  the  work  of  this  institution  and  the  some- 
what prevalent  feeling  that  it  was  not  fulfilling  its  mission  as  a  part  of 
the  educational  machinery  of  the  State,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  our  report  beyond  what  would  ordinarily  be  consid- 
ered necessary  or  desirable. 

In  the  performance  of  our  duties  we  spent  three  days  at  the  institution 
familiarizing  ourselves  wfth  its  equipment  and  the  work  of  the  several 
departments.  In  doing  this  we  were  assisted  in  every  way  possible  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  faculty  of  the  college.  We  were 
further  greatly  aided  by  the  very  full  and  valuable  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Faculty  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Sept.  10, 
1896,  which  report  we  are  permitted  to  use  as  a  part  of  our  own,  and 
which  we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  recommendations. 

In  a  general  way  we  may  state  that,  in  our  opinion,  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  has  a  superior  equipment  for  the  work  of  its  several  depart- 
ments, and  a  faculty  composed  of  enthusiastic  and  capable  gentlemen. 

The  facilities  which  the  college  affords  for  obtaining  an  education  such 
as  should  be  given  in  an  institution  of  this  character,  have  not,  we  believe, 
been  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  of  our  State.  Especially  does  this 
seem  to  be  true  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Mechanical  Department. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  measures  have  already  been  inaugurated  which 
will  call  public  attention  to  the  opportunities  here  offered  for  a  thorough 
training  along  the  lines  of  work  attempted. 
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We  woald  earnestly  recommend  that,  as  changes  for  any  reason  are 
found  necessary  in  the  personnel  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  there 
should  be  placed  on  that  Board  at  least  one  man  of  broad  knowledge  and 
varied  exx>erience  in  the  field  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  one  who  is  recog- 
nized as  an  able  educator.  In  making  this  recommendation,  we  do  not 
forget  that  the  ideal  controlling  board  for  such  an  institution  does  its 
most  imx)ortant  work, 

1st,  in  determining  the  general  policy  of  the  institution ; 

2d,  in  selecting  the  president  and  faculty; 

3d,  in  giving  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  president  and  faculty,  the 
management  of  that  part  of  the  work  which  is  purely  internal. 

But,  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  institution  and  in  the  selection  of 
instructors,  and  especially  in  the  relation  of  the  institution  to  the  public, 
a  board  composed  of  men  of  widely  varying  business  and  professional 
exi>eriences  will,  we  are  sure,  be  more  efficient  than  a  board  chosen 
largely  from  any  one  class  of  citizens. 

Taking  up  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
order  there  given,  we  would  suggest: 

1st.  The  definition  of  the  function  of  the  institution — "A  school  for 
technical  and  professional  training  in  farming  and  engineering" — is  good, 
and  the  desirability  of  placing  this  before  the  citizens  of  the  State  is  clear. 
We  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  not  especially  ^^a  school  for 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters,"  but  "a  school  for  every  young  man  and 
woman  in  the  State  who  is  ambitious  to  obtain  an  education  along  the 
lines  embraced  in  its  several  courses."  We  believe  that  the  idea  that 
this  is  a  school  simply  for  farmers'  sons  has  restrained  very  many  stu- 
dents from  accepting  its  proffered  advantages,  who  might  have  found 
here  what  would  have  more  fully  supplied  their  needs  than  is  offered  by 
any  other  institution  in  the  State. 

The  Committee  of  the  Faculty  discuss  at  some  length  the  advisability 
of  making  the  earlier  years  of  the  course  more  technical,  in  order  that 
students  may  sooner  enter  upon  the  scientific  phases  of  agriculture, 
and  to  that  end  racommend  a  co-ordination  and  concentration  of  courses 
of  study.  Our  observation  has  b'een  too  limited  to  pass  definitely  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  changes  suggested.  As  a  general  proposition  we  endorse 
the  recommendation,  but  would  advise  care  that  the  younger  and  fresher 
students  be  not  confused  by  too  early  and  sudden  a  shower  of  technical 
terms  and  tables.  All  scientific  study  should  be  approached  with  cau- 
tion, for  it  can  only  be  understood  and  mastered  after  due  preliminary 
preparation. 

llie  third  recommendation  relative  to  change  of  vacation,  is  heartily 
endorsed.  The  most  serious  objection  we  have  heard  urged  against  a 
winter  term  at  the  college,  is  that  it  would  deprive  the  farmers'  institutes 
of  the  valuable  assistance  of  members  of  the  college  faculty.  This 
would  not,  however,  seem  to  us  inevitable.  With  a  judiciously  arranged 
oourse  of  work  in  the  institutes,  members  of  the  faculty  could  reach  each 
county  as  often  as  once  in  three  years  without  serious  loss  of  time  at  the 
college.  And  if,  during  the  absence  of  each  professor,  there  were  an 
arrangement  for  a  few  short  courses  of  lectures  to  the  college  classes  by 
successful  farmers  on  the  practical  problems  of  the  farm,  stock-breeding, 
the  market  garden,  and  the  orchard,  there  would  perhaps  be  a  gain  rather 
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than  a  loss,  to  the  students  by  the  temporary  change  of  intellectaal  diet. 
We  certainly  have  many  men  in  our  State  whose  successful  exx>erience 
in  practical  agriculture  has  fitted  them  to  give  valuable  instruction  to  the 
prospective  farmer  in  some  phases  of  the  subject  not  usually  treated  in 
the  class-room. 

We  especially  call  attention  to  the  fourth  recommendation  relative  to 
special  training  in  the  way  of  winter  courses  for  special  students.  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that  the  establishment  of  such  special  courses  will  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  college,  as  well  as  a  great  boon  to  many  of  our 
intelligent,  enthusiastic  young  men  and  women  who  cannot  be  spared 
from  the  field  and  home  during  the  busy  season.  No  one  thing  would, 
in  our  judgment,  contribute  more  towards  bringing  the  college  in  touch 
with  these  young  people  than  such  an  arrangement. 

The  fifth  recommendation,  that  an  effort  be  made  to  encourage  the 
study  of  elementary  science  in  the  district  schools  of  the  State,  with  the 
idea  of  stimulating  a  desire  for  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  is  wise,  if  practicable.  We  think  a  more  speedy  and 
surer  way  of  accomplishing  the  result  aimed  at  would  be  through  supply- 
ing the  school-rooms  of  the  State  with  the  M.  A.  C.  Record,  and  from  time 
to  time  with  such  bulletins  as  would  interest  pupils.  We  are  sure  that 
the  commissioners,  teachers,  and  school  boards  will  cheerfully  co-operate, 
if  the  matter  be  properly  brought  to  their  attention,  and  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  ''seed  sown  on  good  ground." 

The  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a  ''ladies'  course"  are  clearly  and 
forcefully  expressed  in  the  sixth  recommendation  of  the  comndttee. 
Such  a  course  or  courses,  should  give  opportunity  for  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  chemistry  of  the  kitchen,  and  in  fioriculture,  poultry  raising, 
the  care  of  bees,  and  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  with  the  view  of 
fitting  many  young  women  to  engage  in  these  occupations  successfully. 
Michigan  is  fortunately  situated  for  profitable  fruit  and  dairy  farming, 
and  many  of  our  young  women  would,  if  properly  trained  along  these 
lines,  gladly  take  advantage  of  such  instruction  and  find  profitable  and 
pleasant  employment  at  home,  instead  of  swarming  city  offices,  stores, 
and  work-shops. 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  seventh  recommendation,  but  would  advise 
raising  rather  than  lowering  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  ool- 
lege,  as  the  establishment  of  a  preparatory  department  would  practically 
do.  Whatever  is  cheaply  bought  is  lightly  appreciated.  The  regular 
course  should  be  strengthened,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  requiring  a 
better  preparation  of  students  when  entering.  These  requirements  should 
be  equal  to  those  for  similar  courses  in  other  colleges.  While,  for  the 
time  being,  coaching  classes  may  be  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  deficient  in  some  studies,  students  should  not  be  encouraged 
in  applying  for  admission  till  they  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  work 
of  the  courses  they  wish  to  pursue. 

The  other  recommendations  relating  to  abolishing  or  reducing  matricu* 
lation  fee,  organization  of  boarding  hall  where  board  shall  be  furnished 
at  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  week,  better  handling  of  text-books,  the 
discouragement  of  expensive  entertainments,  and  encouragement  of 
plain,  simple,  and  inexpensive  social  and  individual  life,  also  recommend* 
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ing  the  abolition  of  the  dormitory  system  and  calling  for  better  terminal 
street  car  facilities,  meets  onr  approval  with  this  modification : 

1st.  That  economy  shall  not  be  had  at  the  expense  of  good,  substan- 
tial, wholesome  food,  properly  served  as  well  as  prepared.  Students  may 
be  fed  too  cheaply,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  health,  but  of  self  respect 
and  table  etiquette. 

2d.  The  same  is  true  of  social  and  individual  life.  Extravagance 
should  be  discontinued,  but  care  should  be  had  not  to  grind  down  to  care- 
lessness and  indifFerence.  Tastes  for  good  entertainments  should  be 
cultivated,  aa  well  as  general  culture  in  social  and  individual  life. 

3d.  The  dormitory  system  should  be  abolished,  but  only  as  fast  as 
other  adequate  and  wholesome  facilities  are  provided. 

We  note  that  the  instructive  and  experimental  work  in  dairying  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  basement  room  of  the  agricultural  laboratory,  inadequate 
in  size  and  inelBcient  in  equipment.  We  suggest  the  erection  of  a  modest 
building ;  large  enough  for  the  actual  practical  dairy  work,  as  well  as  the 
experimental  and  illustrative.  The  equipment  should  include  complete 
water  facilities  and  approved  scientific  and  practical  apparatus. 

We  also  recommend  better  housing  of  engines,  boilers,  and  coal,  and 
the  furnishing  at  once  of  sanitary  closets  in  buildings  and  on  grounds. 
(This  last  is  much  needed.) 

In  conclusion,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  most  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  have  already  been  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  increasing 
appreciation  of  the  college  and,  therefore,  the  most  beneficial  results 
therefrom. 

The  fact  that  the  Controlling  Board  has  recognized  the  general  belief 
that  the  institution  has  not  in  years  past  fully  commended  itself  to  the 
approval  of  the  public,  is,  we  are  sure,  a  suiBcient  guaranty  that  in  the 
future  we  may  expect  such  changes  as  will  bring  it  into  touch  with  the 
most  progressive  and  intelligent  thought  of  the  day. 

We  have  full  faith  that  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  this  is  accomplished, 
will  the  college  maintain  its  position  as  a  school  where  the  young,  seek- 
ing education  along  the  lines  covered  by  its  courses  of  study,  may  find  it 
to  their  lasting  benefit  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  here  offered. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  May  18, 1896. 

C.  A.  GOWBR, 

B.  M.  Batbs, 

F.  H.  Stonb. 
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REPORT   OP   DIRECTOR. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  of  the  MicUgaii 
Mining  School  for  the  year  1894-95. 

The  vacant  professorship  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Frederick  W.  Sperr,  of  the  University  of  Ohio.  Professor 
Bperr  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  energetic  and  hardworking  instructor. 

Owing  to  the  financial  depression,  the  attendance  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year  was  smaller  than  usual,  but  it  increased  very  satisfac- 
torily later.  Bince  the  school  was  organized  in  1886,  the  attendance  and 
the  number  of  new  students  entering  each  year,  have  been  as  follows: 

188S-7    1887-«    188a-9    188M0  1890-1     1891-«    1888-3    1888-4    1894-5 

23      29      40      35      61      78    101      82      94    Attendance. 
23      15      16      15      46      40      45      17      49    New  Students. 

The  prospect  for  new  students  is  better  now  than  I  have  ever  before 
seen  it  at  this  time  of  the  year;  yet  since  the  promises  of  prospective  stu- 
dents are  very  delusive,  I  prefer  to  err  on  the'  conservative  side.  One  is 
not  to  expect  from  this  too  large  a  total  attendance  next  year,  since  our 
graduating  classes  have  been  large  for  the  past  two  years,  while  the 
regular  students  who  have  joined  the  school  during  those  two  years  have 
been  few.  The  effect  of  this  will  show  most  strongly  during  the  coming 
year.  About  forty-one  of  the  students  now  in  the  school  are  exx>ected  to 
return  next  year,  and  I  consider  that  it  is  safe  to  estimate  a  total  atten- 
dance of  at  least  seventy  students  next  fall  term. 

The  pronounced  difference  between  the  attendance  last  year  and  that 
which  i  have  estimated  for  the  coming  fall  term,  is  caused  principally  by 
one  thing — the  attempt  made  this  summer  to  enable  the  young  men  of 
this  district  to  take  a  greater  advantage  of  the  shop  courses  than  has 
been  possible  at  any  time  in  the  past;  and  hence  a  number  of  students, 
who  could  not  be  admitted  to  any  other  department  of  the  school,  were 
taken  in  as  specials  to  do  shop  work.  This  admission  of  such  crude 
material  was  done  in  the  way  of  an  experiment,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  school  to  help  everyone  who  can  profit  from  its 
assistance.  The  experiment  has  proved  a  failure,  and  it  will  not  be  tried 
again. 
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Over  two  years  ago  the  Legislature  made  a  partial  appropriation  for 
an  engineering  building  and  for  its  equipment.  At  the  time  that  appro- 
priation was  granted,  it  was  expected  that  the  Legislature  of  1895  would 
provide  the  means  for  completing  the  work.  This  was  refused  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  and,  as  a  result,  part  of  the  rooms  in  both 
buildings  cannot  be  used  for  their  designated  purposes. 

In  the  Engineering  Hall,  the  machine  and  pattern  shops,  boiler  room, 
tool  rooms,  lavatories,  and  lecture  and  drawing  rooms,  have  been  par- 
tially fitted  up  and  are  arranged  for  present  use. 

The  engine  and  the  line  shaft  for  the  dynamo  room  have  been  set  up. 
Beyond  this,  nothing  has  been  done  towards  fitting  up  the  dynamo  room, 
electrical  laboratory,  and  the  laboratory  for  testing  materials,  although 
much  valuable  apparatus  has  been  collected  through  the  generous  gift  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Longyear. 

In  Science  Hall,  or  the  main  building,  two  of  the  basement  rooms  that 
are  much  needed  are  now  dismantled,  and  will  have  to  remain  so  until 
an  appropriation  is  made.  The  library  has  been  moved  to  its  more  com- 
modious quarters  on  the  second  fioor,  the  old  library  is  to  be  fitted  up 
temporarily  for  a  geological  laboratory,  work  rooms  are  to  be  provided, 
and  the  old  boiler  room  will  be  arranged  for  a  students'  room.  It  is  also 
hoped  to  place  on  exhibition  the  materials  collected  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  to  illustrate  the  local  geology  and  mineralogy.  It  is  also  desired 
to  make  some  needed  changes  in  the  stamp  mill  and  furnace  building. 
Most  of  these  are  in  the  way  of  general  repairs. 

The  heating  and  power  plant  has  been  partly  remodeled  and  is  doing 
good  service,  although  much  more  needs  to  be  done,  particularly  in 
Science  Hall,  before  it  will  be  in  the  condition  that  can  be  called  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  most  important  events  of  the  year  have  been  the  adoption  of  a 
complete  elective  system;  an  arrangement  whereby  the  preparatory  work 
for  entrance  can  be  done  at  the  school  and  under  its  direct  supervision ; 
and  the  introduction  of  a  short  course  for  those  who  can  not  spend  the 
usual  time. 

Concerning  the  elective  system,  it  may  be  said  that  in  this  country  two 
systems  have  been  chiefly  followed  in  the  higher  educational  institutions 
— the  fixed  and  the  elective.  The  latter  was  introduced  first  in  this 
country  by  President  Wayland  of  Brown  University,  and  it  has  since 
been  systematized  and  developed  with  remarkable  skill  and  success  by 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard.  Indeed  the  system  has  proved  to  be  so  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  modem  times  and  to  be  so  popular  that  it  has 
made  its  way  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposition,  until  all  or  nearly  all 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  have  employed  it  for  their  work  in  gen- 
eral, or  literary  and  scientific  education. 

In  technical,  or  engineering  education,  the  case  has  been  different, 
since  even  those  schools  like  Harvard,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  which  have  a  most  liberal  elective  system  for  gen- 
eral education,  have  still  only  a  partially  modified  form  of  the  rigid 
system  in  the  engineering,  or  technical,  courses.  The  rigid  system  is  dis- 
guised in  most  institutions  in  their  technical  work  under  the  head  of 
election  between  various  fixed  courses,  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  few 
options,  or  it  masquerades  under  an  elective  dress  to  which  it  has  but 
little,  if  any,  right. 
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The  elective  system,  proper,  in  any  of  the  higher  institutions  giving 
general  education,  has  consisted  of  two  features:  1st,  The  Essential 
Studies;  2d,  The  Sequence  of  Studies.  The  first  is  composed  of  those 
studies  which  are  considered  in  each  institution  as  necessary,  or  essen- 
tial, to  maintain  the  scholarship  or  traditions  of  the  school  in  question; 
and  in  engineering  schools,  not  even  excepting  that  at  Harvard,  the 
required  and  essential  studies  today  constitute  the  chief  amount  of  the 
entire  course  in  any  of  the  engineering  branches.  In  the  case  of  general 
or  literary  education,  the  number  of  studies  that  are  considered  essential 
usually  rapidly  diminishes  according  to  the  experience  and  numbers  of 
the  faculty,  until  only  a  few  studies  are  required;  and  in  time  this  feat- 
ure will  be  fully  eliminated. 

Regarding  the  second,  or  ^'Sequence  of  Studies,"  but  little  public  atten- 
tion is  called  to  it  in  any  statements  relating  to  electives  in  any  institu- 
tion, although  it  is  the  keynote  of  them  all.  No  school  can  maintain  any 
elective  system  or  any  work  above  a  kindergarten  or  primary  grade,  with- 
out carefully  considering  the  question  of  the  natural  sequences.  It  is 
the  unwritten  law  that  no  student  can  take  calculus  who  has  not  pre- 
viously prepared  himself  in  algebra,  nor  can  he  study  petrography  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  mineralogy.  All  the  catalogs  of  the  advanced 
schools  show  that  they  tacitly  recognize  the  law  of  sequence  of  studies 
with  greater  or  less  fulness,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  which  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  except  the  recent  prospectus  of  the  Michigan  Mining 
School. 

The  Michigan  Mining  School  has  attempted  to  apply  the  methods  in 
use  in  the  elective  systems  employed  for  general  or  literary  instruction, 
to  technical  or  engineering  education,  so  far  as  the  school's  province  of 
training  men  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  will  enable  it  to  do.  In  accomplishing  this  it  has  tried  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  all  studies  to  be  taken  by  every  student,  to  conserve  the 
sequence,  and  to  obtain  thorough  work  by  the  business  method  of  individ- 
ual responsibility. 

The  only  studies  required  of  all  the  students  here  are  "elementary  geol- 
ogy" and  the  "elementary  principles  of  mining" — these  are  asked  for 
because  it  is  believed  that  in  any  institution  dealing  with  the  problems 
relating  to  the  mineral  wealth,  the  student  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  geology  and  of  mining  methods,  and  also  because  the  Director  (who  in 
this  case  happens  to  be  in  charge  of  the  geological  instruction)  desires 
to  come  into  personal  contact  with  every  student  in  the  school  early  in 
his  course.  The  above  mentioned  studies  require,  altogether,  the  stu- 
dent's presence  in  the  class  room  only  three  times  a  week  for  thirty-four 
weeks. 

Outside  of  the  elementary  geology  and  mining  the  student  is  allowed 
unrestricted  freedom  of  choice  in  his  studies,  the  same  as  he  is  in  the 
literary,  but  not  in  the  engineering,  work  of  Harvard,  Michigan,  or  in 
any  other  of  our  universities. 

Emphasis  is  here  placed  upon  the  almost  absolute  freedom  of  choice  at 
the  Mining  School,  because  many  have  mistaken  the  natural  "sequence 
of  studies"  for  "required  studies."  This  error  happens  because,  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  elective  system,  issued  last  May,  special  attention  was 
called  10  the  natural  sequences  in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mechanical. 
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electrical,  and  mining  engineering,  ore-dressing  and  geology,  provided 
any  student  wished  to  obtain  every  particle  of  instruction  that  is  given  * 
in  the  Mining  School  in  any  of  the  subjects  named.  These  outline 
schemes  are  merely  signs  showing  the  student  some  of  the  numerous 
ways  of  reaching  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house,  but  he  has  absolute  free- 
dom to  use  any  of  the  other  numerous  ways  that  might  just  as  well  have 
been  pointed  out.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  usual  discussions  of 
elective  systems  the  natural  sequence  of  studies  is  not  dwelt  upon,  it  was 
expected  that  these  guiding  lines  would  be  mistaken  for  requii^&d  courses 
by  many  readers;  although  it  was  thought  the  error  wa£  sufficiently 
guarded  against  in  the  prospectus  on  pages  11,  13, 14,  and  26.  The  pre- 
caution seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  successful,  since' a  friendly  hand 
in  a  friendly  journal*  has  penned  the  following:  ^'Students  are  aJlowed 
to  select  one  of  several  courses  with  a  certain  principal  subject,  and  in 
each  course  certain  studies  are  required  and  the  rest  are  elective.  The 
school  thus  allows  greater  freedom  in  the  selection  of  studies  than  do 
most  mining  schools."  This  friend  has  entirely  misapprehended  the 
facts,  as  the  statements  made  above  show.  The  freedom  of  choice  is  not 
only  greater  than  that  allowed  in  all  other  mining  schools,  but,  so  far  as 
the  present  writer  is  aware,  also  greater  than  that  granted  in  all  other 
technical  or  engineering  schools  whatsoever. 

Although  this  is  the  first  time  this  general  freedom  has  ever  been 
allowed  in  any  engineering  school,  the  problem  seemed  to  be  so  fully 
solved,  so  far  as  the  special  conditions  of  this  institution  are  concerned, 
that  when  it  was  brought  before  the  faculty  and  the  Board  of  Control  it 
passed  both  bodies  without  a  single  objection.  The  ostensible  working 
of  the  system  does  not  go  into  full  effect  until  September  16  of  this 
year,  yet  the  choice  of  electives  has  already  been  made;  and  the  passage 
of  all  the  students  from  a  rigid  system  to  an  elective  one,  has  been  accom- 
plished, not  only  without  any  hitch  or  difficulty,  but  also  with  the  stu- 
dents' unanimous  approval. 

The  courses  in  operation  up  to  the  time  of  commencement,  August  16 
of  this  year,  are  two  exceedingly  rigid  ones.  The  required  work 
demanded  of  the  student  from  seven  to  ten  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week, 
for  forty-five  weeks  a  year,  and  for  three  or  four  years  (according  to 
which  course  was  taken)  in  the  class  room,  laboratory,  field,  mine,  or 
mill,  while  his  daily  preparatory  work  had  to  be  attended  to  in  outside 
time.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  students,  both  special  and  regular, 
have  been  transferred,  not  only  without  trouble,  but  with  general  satis- 
faction, from  one  system  to  the  other,  the  success  seems  almost 
phenomenal. 

In  the  elective  system  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  the  unit  of  work 
is  taken  as  three  hours  a  week  in  the  class  room  or  nine  hours  a  week  in 
the  laboratory  for  thirty-four  weeks;  and  this  amount  of  work  is  called 
a  course  or  a  full  course,  while  any  subject  scheduled  in  the  prospectus 
for  less  time  is  taken  for  its  proportionate  part  of  a  full  course.  The  stu- 
dent, to  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  must  complete  eighteen 
full  courses,  and  to  obtain  that  of  Mining  Engineer,  twenty-two  full 
courses,  which  in  both  cases  include  the  subjects  of  elementary  geology 
and  mining. 

*  American  0«o1oglBt,  160S,  XVI,  lao. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  tliat  the  regular  work  in  the  Michigan  State  Mining 
school  extends  through  forty-five  weeks  of  the  year,  a  good  student  can 
obtain  his  degree  in  three  or  four  years,  depending  upon  the  question  of 
whether  he  remains  during  the  forty-five  weeks  each  year,  or  for  only  the 
first  thirty-four  weeks;  and,  also,  whether  he  wishes  his  course  to  be 
largely  of  practical  or  theoretical  work. 

At  the  present  time  this  institution  has  announced  si^ty-five  different 
subjects,  or  studies,  from  which  the  pupiL  can  make  up  his  eighteen  or 
twenty-two  full  courses,  only  one  of  these  full  courses  being  of  required 
work.  In  a  required  system  of  study  the  pupil  can  be  carried  over  all  the 
subjects  that  experience  considers  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  his  future  profession ;  but  this  is  always  done^  at  the  exx>ense  of 
thoroughness,  and  it  pays  no,  or  but  little,  attention  to  the  individuality 
of  every  student,  or  to  the  rapidly  increasing  specialization  of  work  in 
every  subject.    It  gains  breadth,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  depth. 

In  an  elective  system  the  individuality  of  the  student,  the  specializa- 
tion of  work  in  modem  times,  and  the  limitations  of  human  capacity  ^re 
all  considered.  It  loses  in  breadth,  but  it  gains  in  the  greater  interest 
and  consequently  greater  depth  of  the  work  done. 

Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  both  systems,  as  the  writer  knows  from 
long  experience  with  both;  but  there  is  one  point  that  ought  to  be  the 
controlling  factor  in  every  engineering  school  in  deciding  what  it  will  do 
for  the  future.  If  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  history  of  education  are 
read  aright,  this  is  true  and  certain: — that  whether  we  like  the  elective 
principle  or  not,  whether  we  are  willing  to  adopt  it  or  not,  every  engineer- 
ing or  technical  school  in  the  land  must  and  will  adopt  it  in  its  entirety, 
sooner  or  later,  or  else  perish.  It  needs  no  Daniel  to  read  the  handwrit- 
ing all  over  our  walls.  , 

During  the  past  year  the  work  in  the  school  has  gone  on  very  har- 
moniously and  pleasantly,  on  the  whole,  and  the  clouds  are  mostly  below 
the  horizon.  So  far  as  the  educational  side  of  the  school  is  concerned, 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  entering  upon  a  new,  more  useful,  and  prosper- 
ous stage.  I  have  to  render  my  acknowledgments  to  the  various  officers 
of  the  school  who  have  tried  faithfully  to  attend  to  their  duties. 

Professor  Kidwell  has  done  an  especially  large  amount  of  extra  work 
in  fitting  up  the  engineering  building,  shops,  heating  plant,  etc.  As  it 
was  predicted  in  my  report  for  1892  (page  53),  this  long-continued  over- 
work has  resulted  in  so  complete  a  break-down  that  it  will  be  impractic- 
able for  him  to  continue  his  work  longer,  unless  given  a  rest  and 
change.  By  re-adjusting  his  work,  his  vacation  can  be  prolonged  until 
the  opening  of  the  winter  term  without  serious  detriment  to  the  school. 
This  should  be  done  this  year  and  next,  if  need  be,  since  the  school  can- 
not afford  to  lose  so  able  and  energetic  an  offi<;er. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  E.  WADSWORTH. 


AKELEY    INSTITUTE. 


REPORT  OF  CHAPLAIN. 

Hon.  Hbnby  B.  Fattenoill^  Superintendent  of  Public  InstruotUm. 

Dbab  Bib:  In  acoordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State>  I  send  yon  the 
report  of  Akeley  Institute  for  the  year  1894-6. 

The  year  ending  June  19  was  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  teaohers 
and  pupils,  much  good  work  having  been  done.  Forty  pupils  were  in 
attendance,  a  somewhat  smaller  number  than  in  the  previous  year.  In 
June  a  class  of  four  was  graduated.  A  pleasant  feature  of  commence- 
ment was  the  presence  of  the  large  number  of  visitors  from  out  of  town — 
an  indication  that  the  school  is  becoming  more  widely  known  and  of  a 
greater  appreciation  of  its  work.  A  considerable  addition  to  the  library 
was  made  during  the  year.  The  income  from  board  and  tuition  was 
17,817.56.  The  following  corps  of  teachers  and  officers  has  had  charge 
of  the  work: 

The  Bt.  Bev.  Geo.  D.  Gillespie,  D.  D.,  Bector.< 

The  Bev.  James  £.  Wilkinson,  Chaplain,  Latin,  History,  Logic. 

Mrs.  James  £.  Wilkinson,  Frincipal,  Latin,  English,  Literature. 

Helen  Vila  Cochrane,  German,  Mathematics. 

E.  M.  King,  M.  D.,  English,  Science. 

Mary  Bippey,  English,  French. 

Mrs.  M.  I.  Davis,  Art. 

DBPABTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

Henry  C.  Post,  (Piepsic)  Piano. 
Annie  L.  Martin,  Piano. 
Francis  Campbell,  Vocal. 
Wilbur  Force,  Violin. 
Jane  Kerr  Auketell,  House-mother. 

Bespectfullj  submitted, 

JAMES  E.  WILKINSON. 


ALMA    COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OP    PRBSIDBNT. 

Hon.  Hbnry  B.  Pattbnoill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dbab  Bib  :    I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  yon  the  rex)ort  of  Alma  Col- 
lege for  the  year  1894-5. 

THE   CORPORATION. 
TRU8TBB8. 

Glass  of  1895— 
William  O.  Hughart,  Esq.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Eev.  David  M.  Cooper,  D,  D.,  Detroit. 
Thomas  Merrill,  Esq.,  Saginaw. 
Charles  Btinchfleld,  Esq.,  Detroit. 
Charles  H.  Davis,  Esq.,  Saginaw. 

Class  of  189&— 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  McCorkle,  D.  D.,  Detroit. 
Hon.  Frederick  W.  Wheeler,  West  Bay  City. 
Rev.  William  H.  Clark,  D.  D.  Bay  City. 
Edgar  A.  Bagley,  M.  D.,  Alma. 
W.  H.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Saginaw. 

Class  of  1897— 
Hon.  Nathan  B.  Bradley,  Bay  City. 
H.  P.  Christy,  Esq.,  Detroit. 
Rev.  Theodore  D.  Marsh,  D.  D.,  Richland. 
Rev.  David  Howell,  Lansing. 
Robert  S.  Tracy,  Esq.,  Sturgis. 

Class  of  1898— 
Hon.  Russell  A.  Alger,  Detroit. 
James  R.  Wylie,  Esq.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Hon.  John  M.  Longyear,  Marquette. 
Ammi  W.  Wright,  Esq.,  Alma. 
William  Widdicomb,  Esq.,  Grand  Rapids. 
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OFFICBRS  OF  THB  BOABD  OF  TRUSTBBS. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Bradley,  Chairman. 
Prof.  J.'  W.  Ewing,  Secretary. 
A.  W.  Wright,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

BXBCUTIVB  OOMMITTBB. 

A.  W  .Wright,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Bradley. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Bruske,  D.  D.,  ex  officio. 

Thos.  Merrill,  Esq. 

E.  A.  Bagley,,M.  D. 

Hon.  P.  W.  Wheeler. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Ewing,  ex  officio,  Secretary. 

LADIBS'  ADVISORY  BOABD. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Oelston. 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Bruske. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Wright. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Lancashire. 
Mrs.  Nathan  Church. 

VISITING  OOMMITTBB. 

Appointed  by  the  Synod  of  Michigan. 

Bev.  James  M.  Barkley,  Detroit. 
Bev.  WlUard  K.  Spencer,  Adrian. 

THB  FAOULTT  AND  OTHBR  0FFI0BR8  FOR  THB  YBAR  180i-06. 

August  P*  Bruske,  D.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  Theism. 

Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Polsom  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty.  ' 

Joseph  W.  Ewing,  A.  M.,  Polsom  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Principal 
of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

Mary  C.  Oelston,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Lady  Principal. 

Charles  A.  Davis,  A.  M.,  Stone-Davis  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

John  T.  Ewing,  A.  M.,  Longyear  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

,  Wells  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Helen  Church,  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages. 

Anna  B.  Oelston,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  English. 

Bev.  W.  P.  Jones,  B.  D.,  Instructor  in  the  English  Bible. 

Eleanora  Bushnell,  Principal  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

Kate  L.  Booth,  Principal  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

Mary  D.  Plum,  Principal  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Kindergarten  Training. 

Amos  W.  Beckner,  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Department. 

Oharles  W.  Sidebotham,  Assistant  in  Shorthand. 

Fred.  Fullerton,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Elizabeth  B.  Case,  Librarian. 

Charles  A.  Davis,  Secretary. 

John  T.  Ewing,  Registrar. 
62 
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SPECIAL  LBCTURBB8. 

Elmore  S.  Pettyjohn,  M.  D.,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Ira  N.  Brainerd,  M.  D.,  Sanitary  Science. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDBNT8. 

Graduates  in  1894 2 

Undergraduates 36 

—  88 

PreiMuratory  Department 81 

Special  Students  2& 

Kindergarten  Training  Department  9 

Commercial  Department 1^ 

Music  Department   100 

Art  Department 87 

Bvangellstic  Training  Department 5 

Summer  Term,  1894  80 

295 
Counted  twice 75 

Total  from  Sept  12,  1894,  to  April  15,  1895 220 

Total  from  April  15,  1894,  to  April  15,  1895 268 

These  statements  are  indicative  of  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  student 
body.  While  the  growth  is  chiefly  in  the  Departonent  of  Music,  it  is  not 
there  exclusively.  The  other  departments  share  in  it,  showing  a  strength- 
ening of  the  whole  institution. 

GIFTS  AND  OIVBRS. 

The  following  donations  of  specimens  to  the  museum  are  gratefully 
acknowledged : 

William  Pitt,  Seville,  Indian  implement;  Fred  Fullerton,  Alma,  Indian 
implement;  C.  F.  Brown,  Alma,  geological  specimen;  H.  M.  Haskell,  M. 
D.,  Palmer,  collection  of  iron  ores  and  products;  Rev.  F.  L.  Forbes,  Mid- 
land, minerals;  Jacob  A.  Voorhees,  Alma,  Indian  relics  and  fossils;  Presi- 
dent A.  F.  Bruske,  geological  specimens ;  Rev.  Job  Pierson,  D.  D.,  Stanton, 
skin  of  Oila  monster;  W.  S.  Culver,  Midland,  Indian  implement  and  fos- 
sils; William  Howe,  Alma,  fossil;  William  Jamieson,  Misitoula,  Montana, 
collection  of  ores;  Mrs.  Olive  Perkins,  Birmingham,  geological  specimen; 
Hon.  W.  S.  Turck,  Alma,  sponges  and  sea  fans;  W.  Steele,  Alma,  fossils. 

In  the  past  year  the  following  generous  donors  have  made  gifts  to  the 
library : 

George  S.  Aldrich,  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bahlke,  Alma;  Rev.  L.  B.  Bis- 
sell,  Monroe;  Hon.  N.  B.  Bradley,  Bay  City;  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall  Brooks, 
Alma;  Heirs  of  Otis  A.  Critchett,  Monroe;  Prof.  J.  T.  Ewing,  Alma;  Eev, 
D.  A.  Jewell,  Ionia;  Esther  and  Frank  Marsh,  Alma;  Mrs.  Olive  PerUns, 
Birmingham;  Rev.  Dr.  Job  Pierson,  Stanton;  Rev.  W.  S.  Potter,  Battle 
Creek;  Rev.  F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Plainwell;  C.  Ernest  Scott,  Alma;  Lester  A. 
Sharp,  Alma;  Charles  Stinchfleld,  Detroit;  Mrs.  Anson  Warii^g,  Detroit; 
Ammi  W.  Wright,  Alma. 

The  gift  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Crawford  of  Detroit,  deserves  sx>eoial  mention 
because  of  its  exceeding  beauty  and  value.  It  consists  of  seven  cases  of 
mounted  birds.  There  are  237  specimens  collected  in  Michigan,  Arirona, 
Florida,  and  South  America.    They  are  placed  side  by  side  in  pairs,  male 
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and  female.  The  cases  being  air  tight  and  therefore  also  dustproof ^  they 
have  preserved  these  jewels  of  the  forest  and  meadow  and  thioket  so  per- 
fectly that  there  is  not  a  feather  mfSed  nor  a  tint  of  plumage  dimmed. 
This  royal  gift  will  greatly  enrich  onr  museum. 

THB  MUSEUM  AND.  GYMNASIUM  BUILDING. 

The  month  of  October,  1894,  was  made  memorable  to  Alma  and  to  the 
College  by  the  meeting  here  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan.  A  part  of  the 
program  of  exercises  was  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  museum 
and  gymnasium  building.  The  College  authorities  realized  that  sucdi  a 
structure  had  become  a  necessity.  The  many  valuable  specimens  of  nat- 
ural history  which  had  been  put  into  our  possession  needed  to  be  cared 
for  and  placed  in  order  for  class  instruction  and  for  general  information. 
The  healthy  life  and  physical  development  of  the  students  loudly  called 
for  the  drill  of  the  gymnasium.  Hence  this  building.  It  is  of  two  stories, 
40  by  80  feet,  the  upper  floor  serving  the  purposes  of  a  gymnasium,  the 
lower  the  double  object  of  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  literary' 
societies.  It  is  believed  that  this  building  thoroughly  furnished  will  com- 
plete the  necessary  equipment  of  a  College  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  P.  BBUSKB. 


HOLLAND    CHRISTIAN    REFORMED    SEM 

INARY. 


REPORT    OP    RECTOR. 

Hon.  Hbnry  B.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruotian, 

Dbab  Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  oar  Sem- 
inary at  Grand  RapidB,  Michigan,  for  the  year  1895. 

Our  Seminary  is  connected  with  a  college  as  a  propaedeutic  division  of 
our  Theological  School.  Our  Theological  School  includes  also  two 
departments;  viz.,  one  Literary  Department  and  one  Theological  Depart- 
ment. 

The  first  named  division  is  the  introduction  to  the  college,  or  the  theo- 
ligical  part  of  the  school. 

In  the  Literary  Department  are  four  classes  and  in  the  Theological 
Department  are  three.  The  course  of  studies  at  our  school  is  seven  years ; 
four  years  in  the  literary  division  and  three  in  the  theological. 

There  are  now  six  examinations;  the  first  after  two  years  of  study  is 
upon  geography,  Greek,  Roman,  and  northern  mythology,  Greek  and 
Boman  antiquities.  The  second  examination  is  after  three  years  of  study 
and  is  upon  rhetoric,  history  of  the  United  States  and  history  of  Holland. 
The  third  is  after  four  years  of  study  and  is  upon  logic,  psychology,  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  general  history,  and  Holland,  English,  Gherman,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages. 

There  are  three  examinations  in  the  Theological  Department.  The 
first,  after  one  year  of  work,  includes  Hebrew  antiquities.  Biblical  geog- 
raphy. Biblical  history,  Hermeneutics  and  natural  theology.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  year  the  examination  includes  textual  criticism  of  the 
Bible,  introduction  of  the  dogmatics,  history  of  the  dogmatics,  Exegesic 
and  Isagogic.  At  the  close  of  the  third  year  and  also  of  the  Theological 
course,  the  examination  covers  dogmatics,  church  history,  church  govern- 
ment, homiletic,  catechetic,  liturgic,  poimenic  and  moral  philosophy. 

The  number  of  students  at  our  school  was  last  year  46.  The  lesson 
days  cover  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Sunday. 

The  Theological  school  is  a  Holland  institution  for  education  and  pre- 
paration of  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Holland  people  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  The  expenses  for  teachers,  school 
buildings,  etc,  is  obtained  by  the  congregations  of  the  church. 
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The  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Seminary  was  established  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  in  1876.  The  first  professor  was  Rev.  O.  £.  Boer;  the 
second,  Rev.  G.  Hemkes ;  the  third,  ReT.  G.  Vos,  Ph.  D.  The  instraotors, 
Mr.  G.  Berkhof  (deceased),  Jley.  G.  Vos,  Ph.  D.,  leave  the  school,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Rooks  and  R.  Schoolland  are  instructors  now. 

Three  of  onr  students  have  temporarily  left  the  school  on  account  of 
sickness  and  weakness,  and  one  died  in  October  last. 

Eight  students  attended  the  school  for  the  first  year.  We  have  very 
much  reason  for  humble  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  He  has  blessed  our  theo- 
logical school  very  much. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  £.  BOER. 


REPORT  FROM  BOARD  OF  TRU8TBBS. 

Dear  Sib:  The  Trustees  of  the  Theological  School  of  the  Holland 
Christian  Reformed  Church  of  America  would  respectfully  beg  leave  to 
report  the  condition  of  said  school.  The  names  and  residences  of  the 
trustees  are  as  follows : 

Rev.  J.  H.  Vos,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Rev.  J.  Post,  Lamont,  Mich. 

Rev.  K.  Eniper,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Rev.  A.  Eeizer,  East  Saugatuck,  Mich. 

Hon.  Jay  W.  Garvelink,  Graafschap,  Mich. 

Rev.  J.  Riemersma,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  P.  Van  Vlaadere,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Rev.  J.  Noordelvier,  Fisher  Station,  Mich. 

Rev.  G.  D.  DeJong,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

The  names  of  the  Professors  are : 

Rev.  G.  E.  Hemkes,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Rev.  H.  Beuker,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Rev.  G.  E.  Boer,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rooks,  A.  B.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Mr.  E.  Schoolland,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  school  is  located  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Cor.  Madison  and  Fifth 
avenues. 

There  are  at  present  forty-nine  students,  fifteen  of  which  are  in  the 
Theological  Department  and  thirty-four  in  the  Literary  Department. 

A  library  is  kept  in  connection  with  the  school. 

The  value  of  lot,  building,  library,  furniture,  $30,000.  The  amount  of 
available  capital  subscribed  and  on  hand  by  the  last  settlement  for  the 
year  1895  was,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  for  the  year,  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents^  (|6,833.23). 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  school  this  twenty-ninth  day 
of  November,  A.  D.  1895. 

G.  D.  DbJono, 

Secretary  of  Tnistees. 


HOPE    COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Pattbnoill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
Hope  College  for  the  year  1894-5. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1894,  our  new  building,  Graves  Library  and 
Winants  Chapel,  was  dedicated.  Bpecial  addresses  were  delivered  by 
President  Austin  Scott,  LL.D.,  of  Rutgers  College;  Rev.  Peter  Moerdyke, 
D.  D. ;  and  Rev.  H.  E.  Dosker,  D.  D. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1894,  Gerrit  J.  Kollen,  LL.D.,  was  inaugurated 
as  President.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Phelps,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  first  President  of  the  College,  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Mandeville,  D.  D., 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
The  keys  were. delivered  to  the  new  President  by  the  Rev.  Cornelius 
Brett,  D.D.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
after  which  the  President  delivered  his  inaugural. 

TRUSTEES. 
EX  OFFICIO. 

Gerrit  J.  Eolien,  LL.D.  Elected  President  of  the  College  by  General 
Synod  of  Reformed  Church). 
Rev.  G.  H.  Mandeville,  D.  D.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Jas.  F.  Zwemer,  Orange  City,  Iowa. 
Rev.  Peter  Moerdyke,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hon.  Isaac  Cappon,  Holland,  Mich. 
Hon.  Gerrit  J.  Diekema,  Holland,  Mich. 
Rev.  Cornelius  Brett,  D.  D.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Hon.  N.  P.  Graves,  LL.D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FROM  GLASSIS  OF  GRAND    RIVER. 

Rev.  Peter  DeBruyn,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Rev.  Dirk  Broek,  Grandville,  Mich. 

FROM  GLASSIS  OF  HOLLAND. 

Rev.  Gerhard  DeJong,  Vriesland,  Mich. 
Hon.  Jacob  Den  Herder,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
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FROM  GLASSIS  OF  DAKOTA. 


Eev.  John  A.  DeSpelder,  Orange  City,  Iowa. 
Bev.  S.  J.  Harmeling,  Marion,  8.  D. 


FROM  GLASSIS  OF  IOWA. 


Eev.  Peter  Lepeltak,  Alton,  Iowa. 

Eev.  James  De  Pree,  Sioux  Centre,  Iowa. 


FROM  GLASSIS  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Eev.  J.  S.  Joralmon,  Norwood  Park,  111. 
Francis  J.  Cushing,  Irving  Park,  III. 


FROM  GLASSIS  OF  MIGHIGAN. 


Eev.  Samuel  Streng,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Eev.  Wm.  Hall  Williamson,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


FROM  GLASSIS  OF  WISCONSIN. 


Bev.  John  H.  Karston,  Oostburg,  Wis. 
Eev.  B.  Van  Ess,  Boseland,  111. 


FROM  GLASSIS  OF  PLEASANT  PRAIRIE. 


Eev.  D.  Schaefer,  Parkersburgh,  Iowa. 
Eev.  A.  F.  Beyer,  German  Valley,  111. 


COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 

Oerrit  J.  Eollen,  LL.D.,  President,  in  charge  of  Ethics  and  Psychology. 

Gomelis  Doesburg,  A.  M.,  Secretary,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
and  Literature,  in  charge  of  Art  Studies. 

Henry  Boers,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History. 

John  H.  Eleinheksel,  A.  M.,  Vice  President,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

James  G.  Sutphen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
«  Literature. 

Bev.  John  H.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  Ealph  Voorhees  Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature. 

John  B.  Nykerk,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Music,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

Douwe  B.  Yntema,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Erastus  A.  Whitenack,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Instruc- 
tor in  French  and  German.  "j 

Hon.  G.  J.  Diekema,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,     |  , 

John  C.  Post,  LL.  B.,  y   Lecturers  on  Political  Economy. 

Arend  Visscher,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  I 

Geo.  E.  Eollen,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  j 

At  its  June  meeting  in  1894  the  Board  of  Trustees  established  a  new 
chair,  that  of  Ethics  and  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  Rev.  John  Tall- 
madge  Bergen  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  to  fill  it. 
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At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  A.  F.  Harvey  of  Fayette,  Iowa,  was  elected 
as  tutor  In  the  Preparatory  Department. 

ATTDNDANCB. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  in  attendance  in  the  College  83,  and 
in  the  Primary  Department  190.  There  was  also  a  successful  normal 
class  in  attendance  last  summer,  numbering  115.    Total  attendance,  888. 

MISOBLLANBOUS. 

At  our  last  Commencement  eleven  graduated,  nearly  all  of  them  in  full 
classical  course.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  make  this  course  strong, 
in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  broad  basis  for  the  pursuit  of  professional 
studies. 

The  new  building  has  proved  to  be  a  great  help  and  comfort  to  both 
teachers  and  students.  Its  dimensions  are  85x144  feet,  and  three  stories 
high,  including  basement.  It  contains  a  chapel;  a  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  room;  an  assembly  room  for  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  also  serves  as  President's  lecture  room;  a  reading  room;  four  lec- 
ture rooms;  and  a  stack  room  for  the  library  that  will  hold  more  than 
50,000  volumes.  All  that  part  of  the  building  which  is  devoted  to  library 
purposes,  is  fire  proof — the  rest  has  been  constructed  on  the  plan  of  slow 
combustion. 

The  College  aims  to  help  young  people  of  limited  means  to  secure  a 
thorough,  practical,  liberal  education,  in  harmony  with  and  based  upon, 
the  principles  of  Christianity. 


THE  WESTERN   THEOLCX^ICAL   SEMINARY   OF   THE   REFORMED 

CHURCH   IN   AMERICA. 

This  institution  is  so  closely  connected  with  Hope  College  that  it  is 
often  thought  to  be  a  department  of  the  College  and  has  sometimes  been 
reported  as  such.    It  is,  however,  an  independent  institution,  having  its  « 
own  faculty,  and  standing  under  more  direct  control  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

In  June,  1894,  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Dosker,  D.  D.,  was  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  Professor  of  Historical  Theology.  During  the  year  the  Rev. 
N.  M.  Steffens  resigned,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  Oeneral  Synod  in 
June,  1895,  the  Rev.  Egbert  Winter,  D.  D.,  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  Polemic  and  Didactic  Theology. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Beardslee,  D.  D.,  is  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and 
Literature.  These  three  professors  now  constitute  the  faculty  of  the 
Seminary.  There  are  now  19  students  in  attendance.  At  the  laBt  Com- 
mencement nine  graduated. 

Last  summer  a  very  commodious  hall  was  built  for  Seminary  purposes, 
which  is  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Peter  Semelink. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  J.  EOLLEN. 


KALAMAZOO    COLLEGE. 


Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattbnqill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

My  Dbar  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report 
of  Kalamazoo  College  for  1894-5. 

While  the  attendance  remains  about  the  same  as  one  year  ago,  there 
has  been  a  manifest  increase  of  interest  in  the  College,  both  in  the  city 
and  throughout  the  Btate,  and  an  admirable  spirit  has  prevailed  among 
the  students. 

The  vacancy  caused  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  P.  F.  Trowbridge  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Professor 
Clark  B.  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University,  for  two  years 
Instructor  in  that  institution  and,  for  the  two  years  following,  a  student 
in  the  Universities  of  G5ttingen  and  Leipzig. 

^Miss  Caroline  Bwartout,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  and  an 
instructor  with  a  good  record,  succeeded  Miss  Mary  Relihan  in  the 
Department  of  German  and  English. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  several  departments  are  indicated  in  our 
Annual  for  '94-'95,  which  accompanies  this  report.  The  annual  outlines 
a  Classical  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  6.;  a  Latin  Scientlflc 
Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  B. ;  and  a  Scientific  Course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  B.  8.  Schemes  of  study  are  also  arranged  to  prepare  for 
these  various  courses,  while  Biblical  and  musical  instruction  are  given  a 
due  amount  of  attention. 

But  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  members  or  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  there  has  been  loyal  support  of  the  present  admin- 
istration of  the  College.  We  are  still  hoping  for  increased  facilities  for 
our  work,  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

THE  FACULTY. 

Arthur  Gaylord  Slocum,  LL.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  117  Woodward  avenue.  A.  B.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1874;  A.  M.,  University  of  Rochester,  1877;  LL.  D.,  University 
of  Rochester,  1892;  Principal,  Rochester  Collegiate  Institute,  1874-75; 
Principal,  Riverside  Collegiate  Institute,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  1875-76; 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Principal,  Free  Academy,  Coming,  N.  Y., 
1876-92;  President,  Kalamazoo  College,  1892. 
53 
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Samuel  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
710  West  Lovell  street.  A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1852;  A.  M.,  Brown 
University,  1855;  D.  D.,  Franklin  College,  1855;  Instructor  in  Greek, 
Brown  University,  1854-55;  Graduate,  S'ewton  Theological  Institution, 
1857;  Pastor,  Beverly,  Mass.,  1857-60;  Instructor  in  Hebrew,  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  1860-60;  Pastor,  South  Framington,  Mass., 
1862-64;  West  Med  way,  Mass.,  1866-69;  Professor  of  Latin,  Kalamazoo 
College,  1869. 

Seth  Jones  Axtell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, 516  Locust  street.  A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1864;  A.  M.,  Brown 
University,  1895;  Graduate,  Xewton  Theological  Institution,  1867;  Presi- 
dent and  Instructor,  Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1878-82;  Presi- 
dent and  Instructor,  Central  University,  Pella,  Iowa,  1889-90;  Professor 
of  Greek,  Kalamazoo  College,  1890. 

Stillman  George  Jenks,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  421  Dou- 
glas avenue.  B.  S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1891;  Physical  Sciences, 
Lansing  High  School,  1887-89;  Assistant  in  Qualitative  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1890-91;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Kalamazoo 
College,  1891. 

Samuel  Haskell,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Biblical  Instruc- 
tion, 931  Austin  street.  A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1845;  Hamilton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1845-47;  Pastor,  Detroit,  1847-52;  Kalamazoo,  185271; 
Ann  Arbor,  1871-88;  Professor,  Kalamazoo  College,  1891. 

Clarke  Benedict  Williams,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  449  West 
Lovell  street.  A.  B.,  College  of  New  Jersey,  1890;  A.  M.,  College  of  New 
Jersey,  1895;  J.  S.  K.  Fellow  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  College  of  New 
Jersey,  1890-91;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  College  of  New  Jersey  and 
Evelyn  College,  1891-92;  Student,  University  at  Gottingen,  1892-93;  Stu- 
dent, Universitv  at  Leipzig,  1893-94;  Professor  Mathematics,  Kalamazoo 
College,  1894. 

Clark  Mills  Brink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  History,  610  Doug- 
las avenue.  A.  B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1879;  A.  M.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1893;  Graduate,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1882;  Pas- 
tor of  First  Baptist  Church,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1882-87;  Pastor  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  1888-92;  Graduate  student,  I'uiversity  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1890-94;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  the  City  of  New'Vork,  1894;  Instruc- 
tor in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  Brown  T'niversity,  1892-95;  Professor  of 
English  and  History,  Kalamazoo  College,  1895. 

Maud  Wilkinson,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French,  613  Academy  street.  A. 
B.,  Wellesley  College,  1889;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
1892-93;  Instructor  in  French,  Kalamazoo  College,  1893. 

Lucy  Johnson,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Latin,  623  West  South 
street.  PIl  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1893;  Assistant  Principal  of 
High  School,  Leroy,  111.;  Instructor,  Kalamazoo  College,  1893. 

Carolinne  Harder  Swartout,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German,  Ladies'  Hall. 
A.  B.,  Cornell  T^niversity,  1892;  Preceptress  of  High  School,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  1892-93;  Public  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1893-94;  Instructor  in  Ger- 
m{in,  Kalamazoo  College,  1894. 

George  Kuhn  (Jrant,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Science,  429 
West  Lovell  street.  A.  B.,  Ottawa  University,  1891;  A.  M.,  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity, 1895;  Instructor  in  Dover  Academy,  Teun.,  1891-2;  Instructor 
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Waverlj  College,  1892-3;  Junior  Fellow  in  English,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1893-4;  Principal,  Eufaula  Indian  National  High  School,  Eufaula, 
1894-5;  Instructor,  Kalamazoo  College,  1895. 

George  Herbert  Fairclough,  Instructor  in  Piano,  Oi'gan,  and  Theory 
of  Music,  703  West  South  street.  I-4ite  oi*ganist  of  All  Saints  Church, 
Toronto,  Can.;  and  Musical  Director  of  the  Bralitford  Ladies'  College; 
studied  in  Berlin  and  London,  1893-95;  Certificated  pupil  of  the  Royal 
High  School  of  Music,  Berlin;  Organist  and  Choirmaster  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Kalamazoo,  1895;  Instructor  in  Music,  Kalamazoo  College,  1895. 

Frank  Flanders  Churchill,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  604  Village 
street.  Music  Department  of  Hillsdale  College,  1888-91;  Chicago  Con- 
ser\'Titory  of  Music  under  Vittorio  Carpi;  Private  pupil  of  William  Castle 
and  of  G.  Napoleon  Carozzi  of  Chicago;  Director  of  Vocal  Department, 
Keuka  College,  1892-94;  Instructor  in  Music,  Kalamazoo  College,  1895. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Keep,  Instructor  in  Art,  624  Academy  street.  Pupil 
of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute;  Instructor  in  Art,  Kalamazoo  College,  1895. 


OTHER  OFFICERS. 

Stillman  George  Jenks,  B.  S.,  Librarian. 
Seth  Jones  Axtell,  A.  M.,  Steward. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  GAYLORD  SLOCUM, 

President. 


MICHIGAN    MILITARY    ACADEMY. 


REPORT    OP    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

My  Dear  Sir:  i  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  seven- 
teenth school  year  of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy,  ending  June  12, 
1896. 

The  work  accomplished  during  the  year  was  highly  satisfactory  to 
myself  and  staff  and  the  patrons  of  the  school.  The  value  of  the  military 
system  of  educating  boys  is  becoming  better  understood  and  consequently 
better  appreciated.  Professional  and  business  men  of  this  busy  day  are 
forced  to  the  conviction  of  the  need  of  prompt  habits,  precise  calculation, 
and  decided  action — principles  inculcated  into  the  mind  of  the  student 
nowhere  so  thoroughly  as  through  the  critical  military  curriculum  and 
discipline. 

Each  succeeding  year  brings  us  a  greater  percentage  of  boys  who  come 
to  prepare  for  college,  and  our  work  is  accordingly  more  effective  and  sat- 
isfactory. It  has  now  become  so  generally  known  that  we  will  not  receive 
a  boy  with  bad  habits  or  immoral  tendencies — or  if  received  through  any 
misapprehension  of  facts,  that  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain — ^that 
we  have  less  annoyance  through  the  applications  of  the  parents  of  such 
boys  than  heretofore.  It  requires  an  honorable,  manly,  studious  boy  to 
make  a  good  cadet;  and  this  fact  is  becoming  more  and  more  familiar  to 
the  public,  and  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  military  system  is 
supplying  the  demand  for  the  right  kind  of  material.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 

The  Academy  will  continue  to  prepare  students  for  all  the  departments 
of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Chicago,  and  Michigan  Univer- 
sities, as  well  as  for  other  colleges,  scientific  schools,  law  schools,  and  the 
national  academies  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  every  student,  so  that  all  may  secure  the  best  preparation  for 
college  without  loss  of  time.  Courses  in  Blackstone  and  English  history 
are  offered  to  students  preparing  for  law  schools. 

To  cadets  finishing  courses  of  study  at  the  Academy,  diplomas  are 
granted  in  three  grades.  A,  B,  and  C,  according  to  excellence  in  scholar- 
ship. To  receive  an  A  diploma  a  cadet  must  take  the  studies  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  or  pass  an  examination  in  those  studies  at  the  Academy. 
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No  final  standing  in  any  study  of  the  third  year  shall  be  less  than  eighty- 
five,  and  none  in  the  fourth  year  less  than  ninety.  The  B  diploma  is 
granted  to  those  who  have  no  final  standing  less  than  eighty-two  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years.  Cadets  who  have  a  general  average  of  eighty  in 
the  work  of  the  fourth  year,  with  only  one  study  below  eighty,  and  not 
less  than  seventy-eight,  receive  a  G  diploma.  Graduates  holding  a  G 
diploma  are  not  recommended  to  any  University,  and  are  not  entitled  to 
admission  without  examination. 

Graduates  of  the  Academy  are  admitted  without  examination  at  Cor- 
nell, Lehigh,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Missouri,  and 
Stanford  Universities;  also  at  Michigan  Mining  School,  Colorado  School 
of  Mines,  and  other  higher  institutions  where  certificates  are  accepted. 
Authority  has  been  given  to  the  Academy  to  appoint  one  member  of  each 
graduating  class  to  a  free  scholarship  for  the  freshman  year  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Judge  A.  C.  Baldwin  of  Pontiac,  Michigan, 
the  Academy  has  lately  come  into  possession  of  a  library  of  great  useful- 
ness in  the  school  work.  The  departments  of  history,  literature,  and 
political  science  are  especially  complete.  The  school  library  now  num- 
bers about  ten  thousand  volumes.  The  books  are  numbered  and  arranged 
according  to  the  Dewey  system,  and  are  made  accessible  for  school  work 
by  a  dictionary  card  catalogue  of  the  latest  model,  recommended  by  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  exhibited  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition. 

J.  SUMNER  ROGERS, 

Col.  "if.  N.  (?." 


RAISIN    VALLEY    SEMINARY. 


REPORT    OF    PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  PuUio  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir:    1  send  you  herewith  my  annual  report  of  this  institution. 

The  year  has  been  a  successful  one  in  every  respect.  The  enrollment 
was  fair,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  good.  There  has  been  a 
change  made  in  the  management  of  the  institution  for  next  year.  The 
Board  has  for  many  years  employed  a  superintendent  whose  duties  were 
the  collection  of  all  fees  and  management  of  the  boarding  department. 
That  is  now  discontinued,  and  the  work  done  by  the  superintendent  is 
assigned  to  the  principal,  and  his  work  partly  distributed  to  the  other 
teachers.  This  makes  no  change  in  the  school  work,  as  the  superinten- 
dent has  never  done  teaching. 

Four  courses  of  study  are  provided;  a  scientific  Course,  giving  two 
years  of  German,  one  year  of  English  and  American  literature;  the 
Latin  Course,  with  three  full  years  in  Latin;  the  Latin-Scientific,  giving 
two  years  each  of  Latin  and  German,  without  the  literature;  and  the 
English  Course  with  no  foreign  languages. 

These  courses  have  all  been  prepared  to  meet  the  requirement  at  the 
University  and  have  been  accepted  there, — the  Latin  Scientific  as  suffi- 
cient to  prepare  for  entering  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.,  and 
the  others  as  leading  to  the  degree  B.  L.  Diplomas  were  conferred  in  all 
of  these  coufses  this  year.  I  have  only  given  the  characteristic  studies 
in  these  courses,  the  remainder  being  such  a  combination  of  science,  his- 
tory, and  mathematics  as  will  give  the  best  general  training. 

The  instructors  for  the  coming  year  are,  Principjil,  T.  W.  White,  B.  S.; 
Assistant  Principal,  Mary  Edwards,  A.  B.;  Assistant  Teacher,  Chauncy 
A.  Graves. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  characterized  by  earnestness  and 
patience,  and  the  rapid  development  of  mind  and  character  have  been 
noticeable. 

The  institution  aims  to  provide  good  religious  influence  and,  together 
with  literary  training,  to  encourage  the  acceptance  of  Christianity;  and 
in  this  sphere  of  action  it  is  doing  its  work  well. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  W.   WHITE. 


ST.    MARY'S    ACADEMY, 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  Henbt  B.  Pattbmgill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Inairudion. 

Dbar  Sib:    I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  St.  Mary's 
Academy  for  the  scholastic  year  1894-5. 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES. 

Mother  M.  Justina,  President. 
Sister  M.  Clotilda,  Vice  President. 
Sister  M.  Gertrude,  Secretary. 
Sister  M.  Aloysia,  Treasurer. 
Sister  M.  Mechtildis. 
Sister  M.  Augustine. 
Sister  M.  Fidelia. 

FACULTY. 

Mother  M.  Justina,  President  and  Prefect  of  Studies. 

Sister  M.  Fidelia,  First  Academic  Department. 

Sister  M.  Alphonsine,  Second  Academic  Department. 

Sister  M.  Leonilla,  Senior  Department. 

Sister  M.  Odila,  Intermediate  Department. 

Sister  M.  Lucina,  Junior  Department. 

Sister  M.  Paula,  Preparatory  Department. 

Sister  M.  Loyola,  Elocution. 

Sister  M.  Virginia,  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

Sister  M.  Blanche,  French  and  Art. 

Sister  M.  Aloysia,  German. 

Sister  M.  Germain,  Art. 

Sisters  M.  Theodosia,  M.  Scholastica,  Mary  Edward,  M.  Camilla,  M. 
Laura,  and  M.  Annette,  Music. 

Sister  M.  Athanasia,  Art  Needle  Work. 

Sister  M.  Augustine,  Directress  of  Young  Ladies. 

Sister  M.  Leonora,  Directress  of  Minims. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  159,  the  majority  of  whom 
pursued  the  regular  course  of  study,  a  few  devoted  their  time  to  music, 
and  as  usual  there  were  some  who  came  for  Normal  School  work. 
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The  course  of  study  has  been  slightly  modified;  but  the  text-books  are 
those  named  in  our  report  of  1894,  with  the  exception  of  Townsend's  Civil 
Government^  and  William's  and  Roger's  Book-keeping.  A  few  other 
changes  are  contemplated.  Instructors  are  expected  to  follow  the  lec- 
ture plan  wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
consult  the  many  valuable  works  of  reference  at  their  command. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  physical  apparatus,  especially 
in  the  line  of  electricity ;  and  during  the  coming  year  increased  facilities 
will  be  offered  for  progressive  science  work,  while  in  the  Commercial 
Department  the  greatest  possible  attention  will  be  given  to  systematic 
and  varied  actual  business  practice. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  Jas.  Gorman  and  others  many  useful 
books  have  been  added  to  the  library;  and  we  are  indebted  also  to  Rev. 
Wm.  Reaney,  U.  S.  N.,  for  a  very  generous  and  highly  interesting  collec- 
tion of  curios  and  relics  from  South  America,  China,  and  Japan. 

Both  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  faithful  and  earnest  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  the  many  friends  of  the  institution  have  rea- 
son to  expect  that  it  will  continue  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

MOTHER  M.  JUSTINA. 


SPRING   ARBOR    SEMINARY. 


REPORT    OP    PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  Hbnry  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dbar  Bir:    The  following  is  a  report  for  the  year  1894-5. 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary  was  opened  as  a  Free  Methodist  school  in  the 
spring  of  1873.  It  has  been  in  soecessf  ul  operation  since  that  time,  and 
its  influence  for  good  has  been  widely  felt.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion, that  its  field  of  usefulness  is  still  large  and  open. 

It  is  located  at  Spring  Arbor,  Jackson  County,  Michigan,  about  eight 
miles  southwest  of  Jackson,  on  the  Air  Line  division  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad.  Spring  Arbor  is  a  small  Tillage  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
farming  country,  healthful,  and  free  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
saloon,  as  well  as  from  other  evils  which  abound  in  larger  towns  and 
cities.  The  moral  tone  of  the  community  is  good,  and  the  people  gener- 
ally appreciate  the  worth  of  this  institution.  It  has  a  large  local 
patronage. 

The  Seminary  is  under  the  control  of  the  Free  Methodist  church,  and 
looks  especially  to  the  Conferences  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Canada  for 
support.  It  is  our  endeavor  to  inclucate  the  principles  of  true  Christianity. 
It  is  Free  Methodist  in  doctrine,  and  we  endeavor  to  teach  and  exemplify 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  We  desire  the  salvation  of  our  students  and  to 
this  end  our  efforts  are  directed!  In  connection  with  moral  training  we 
insist  upon  thorough  intellectual  culture. 

There  are  two  buildings.  The  school  building  is  brick,  three  stories 
high  and  heated  with  furnace.  The  Boarding  Hall  is  a  frame  building 
two  stories  high  and  comfortably  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
school  family.  While  the  Seminary  has  a  good  property  free  from  encum- 
brance, it  has  no  endowment,  hence  must  depend  upon  the  income  from 
tuition  fees  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  upon  the  generosity  pf  its 
friends  to  make  repairs  upon  the  premises,  and  improvements  in  the 
apparatus,  etc.  For  this  reason  we  bespeak  the  cooperation  of  all  inter- 
ested in  our  educational  work. 

We  have  a  fair  working  library  of  about  six  hundred  volumes.  We 
would  consider  it  an  especial  favor  if  those  interested  in  the  Seminary 
would  donate  books  of  history,  science,  biography,  and  poetry  to  this 
cause. 
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We  have  made  important,  additions  to  our  facilities  for  work  in  chem- 
istry and  are  now  able  to  pursue  this  study  very  satisfactorily.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  good  supply  of  physical  apparatus  which  will 
be  in  readiness  for  use  this  year. 

PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

We  maintain  a  primary  school  covering  the  work  of  the  first  four 
grades.    Vocal  music  is  taught  in  this  department  without  extra  charge. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Beading,  orthography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  United 
States  history  are  completed  in  this  department. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Important  changes  in  this  department  have  been  decided  upon  to  go 
into  operation  in  1895-6.  The  courses  have  been  extended  and  revised  so 
as  to  bring  the  Seminary  into  such  relations  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan that  our  graduates  may  be  admitted  to  that  institution  without  exam- 
ination. These  courses  of  study  now  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
University  and  we  expect  soon  to  be  placed  on  the  diploma  list.  There 
are  three  courses  each  covering  four  years  sls  follows:  Classical,  Latin, 
and  Scientific.    The  English  course  covers  three  years. 

CHRISTIAN   WORKERS'    COURSE. 

We  have  arranged  for  a  year's  course  in  training  for  Christian  work, 
introducing  such  studies  as  are  especially  helpful  to  those  expecting  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Those  who  enter  upQn  this  course  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  included  in  the  intermediate 
department. 

COMMERCIAL. 

A  six  months'  course  in  bookkeeping,  and  a  six  months'  course  in  ste- 
nography and  typewriting  have  been  established. 

MUSIC.   * 

Classes  in  vocal  music  are  maintained  throughout  the  school  year,  and 
lessons  upon  the  organ  and  piano  are  given  at  the  usual  rates. 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  David  S.  Warner,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
Miss  Emma  E.  Pretty,  History  and  English. 
George  Bradfield,  Science  and  Mathematics. 
Ira  B.  Reed,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
Louesa  S.  Warner,  Primary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID   S.  WARNER. 
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